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RE  FACE. 


BioGRAPHT  is,  of  the  various  kinds  of  narrative 
writing,  that  which  is  most  generally  read,  and 
most  easily  applied  to  the  customary  purposes  of 
life  and  of  art;  and  if  to  the  record  of  the  history 
d  pursuits  of  scientific  men  be  added  judicious 
critical  observations,  the  subject  then  becomes 
important  to  the  historian,  instructive  to  the  pro- 
ssor,  and  interesting  to  every  inquirer.  There 
ing  in  the  English  language  no  biographical 
history  devoted  to  Architects,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  it  appeared,  that  a  translation  from  the 
best  work,  embracing  such  subjects,  would  be  an 
acceptable  addition  to  the  libraries  both  of  archi- 
lecU  and  amateurs.  The  celebated  work  "  Ah- 
moric  degli  ArchUeUi  Antic  hi  c  Motkrni  de  AliUzia/* 
was  therefore  selected  for  this  purpose;  no 
other  author  having  collected  so  much  informa- 
tion»  or  exJubited  such  sound  judgment,  both 
with  regard  to  historical  research  and  to  cri- 
tical   remarks.     In    these   pages   will   be   found 
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accurate  descriptions  of  almost  every  building  of 
celebrity  throughout  the  classic  countries  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  gleaned  with  much  labour 
from  ancient  writers,  or  the  result  of  his  own 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  whole  forms  an 
entire  history  of  the  progress  of  architecture,  from 
its  conunencement  to  the  present  period ;  which, 
if  illustrated  by  drawings  and  engravings,  would 
become  a  most  useful  guide  to  the  young  prac- 
titioner, and  a  complete  parallel  of  the  art.  They 
should  be  arranged  to  suit  the  chronological  order 
adopted  in  the  text,  and  may  be  easily  obtained ; 
portraits  of  the  persons  and  representations  of 
the  buildings  being  by  no  means  rare. 

That  Milizia's  work  has  always  been  highly 
esteemed  on  the  Continent,  is  evident  by  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  architectural  and  other 
books  connected  with  the  subject  which  have 
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quent  researches  have  shewn  what  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancients;  the  proportions,  style,  and 
character  of  the  works  of  Grecian  Architects  will 
be  found  among  the  various  additions  to  this 
edition. 

The  historical  utility  of  this  work  is  much  aug- 
mented by  the  well  arranged  Index  which  is 
attached.  Thus,  by  referring  to  the  lives  of  Ber- 
nini and  other  architects  who  were  employed  in 
the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  there  will  be  found  an 
interesting  and  accurate  account  of  that  building, 
accompanied  by  the  most  profound  criticisms  ever 
published  upon  that  celebrated  structure.  Of  St. 
Pauls,  also,  a  complete  detailed  historical  account 
is  inserted  in  the  life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
The  history  of  other  buildings  may  also  be  traced 
in  the  same  way. 

The  manner,  also,  in  which  the  Index  is  arranged 
will  be  doubly  serviceable;  as  it  exhibits  at  one 
glance  a  catalogue  of  all  the  celebrated  palaces, 
churches,  or  other  modern  buildings  in  Europe ; 
and  refers  to  the  several  accounts  given  of  them 
in  the  work. 

Milizia  not  having  particularised  the  autho- 
rities from  whence  he  drew  his  information,  an 
evident  defect  in  an  historical  work,  the  trans- 
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lator  has  spared  no  pains  in  ascertaining  and 
examining  them;  and  they  are  now  attached  in 
their  respective  places :  an  addition  which  must 
prove  satisfactory  to  every  inquiring  reader,  as 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  reference,  and  of 
deriving  further  information  fi*om  the  original 
sources;  and  may  also  convey  some  idea  of  the 
very  extensive  research  made  by  our  author.  It 
should  also  be  noticed,  that  the  measurements 
generally  given  in  the  original  are  in  Roman  palms ; 
for  these,  English  feet  and  inches  have  been  sub- 
stituted, principally  from  the  drawings  and  me- 
moranda of  a  professional  architect,  collected  in 
a  tour  through  France,  Italy,  Greece,  &c, ;  who 
has  also  supplied  the  additional  notices  of  the 
buildings  erected  in  England  during  the  middle 
ages;  also  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  all  the  Memoirs  after  page  372,  vol,  ii. 

It  has  been  often  acknowledged,  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain  a  good  style  in  a  translation 
than  in  an  original  work;  if,  therefore,  any  formal 
or  harsh  sentences  occur,  the  reader,  it  is  hoped, 
will  attribute  such  to  a  desire  of  giving,  as  near 
as  possible,  the  precise  meaning  of  the  original. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  some  account  should 
be  given  of  the  author  of  this  as  well  as  many  other 
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orks  of  considerable  merit;  but  it  often  happens 
to  writers,  tliat  they  are  knowB  only  by  their 
works ;  the  incidents  of  a  literary  life  are  seldom 
observed,  and  therefore  seldom  recounted;  and 
no  account  of  Milizia  is  contained  in  any  of  the 
various  biographical  writings  published  since  his 
death;  which,  considering  the  high  rank  he  held 
in  society,  may  be  considered  rather  extraor* 
dinary.  Fortunately,  he  has  given  us  the  follow- 
iDg  candid  and  explicit  memoir,  which  is  con- 

^m     tained  in  the  Preface  to  his  *'  Principi  di  Archi- 

^    tettura  Civile,''  seconda  edizione. 

^^^^^Every  man  should  retrace  the  events  of  his 
^^^Ww  life,  in  order  to  allow  himself  an  opportunity 
of  apologizing  for  the  errors  he  may  have  com- 
mitted, and   to   satisfy    the   natural   curiosity  of 
posterity.     These  feelings   have   prompted   one, 
who  has  transcribed  the  history  of  so  many,  to 
sketch  thus  much  of  his  own:  — I  was  born,  in 
1726,  at  Oria,  a  small  city  of  Terra  d'  Otnmto, 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  am  the  only  one 
imaining  of  an  opulent  and  noble  family  in  that 
unimportant   territory •     At  nine  years  of  age  I 
was  sent  to  Padova,  where  my  uncle  practised 
medicine,   and    had   settled,    in   consequence  of 
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some  youthful  indiscretion  committed  in  his  native 
town.  After  residing  with  him  nearly  seven 
years,  and  studying  the  Belles  Lettres,  though 
to  little  profit,  a  trifling  dispute,  in  which  he 
assumed  what  I  then  considered  an  undue  autho- 
rity over  me,  induced  me  to  withdraw  myself  firom 
his  protection  to  Bobbio,  near  to  Piacenza,  from 
whence  I  wrote  to  my  parents ;  and  after  visiting 
Pavia  and  Milan,  I  met  my  father  at  Rome»  and 
returned  with  him  to  Naples,  in  which  city  he 
left  me  to  pursue  my  studies.  To  the  celebrated 
Abate  Genovesi  I  am  indebted  for  my  know- 
ledge of  logic  and  metaphysics;  and  for  geo- 
metry and  medicine  to  P.  Orlandi,  a  monk 
of  Celestino.  But  having  a  restless  disposition, 
and  an  ardent  desire  to  see  other  countries, 
particularly  France,  I  quitted  Naples  secretly, 
and  commenced  my  travels;  but,  on  arriving  at 
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**  Rendered  more  independent  by  the  death  of 
my  father,  I  visited  Rome,  accompanied  by  my 
wife»  and  after  remaining;  there  a  year  and  a 
H  half  we  returned  to  Gallipoii ;  but,  in  the  course 
^  of  the  next  year,  I  again  left  it  for  Rome  (1761). 
^  The  admiration  excited  in  my  mind  by  the 
H  venerable  antiquities,  and  by  the  more  modern 
H  erections  of  the  "  eternal  city/*  drew  my  attention 
H  towards  architecture,  although  I  was  entirely  un- 
^^acquainted  with  drawing;  and  after  some  study 
^^and  consideration  on  the  subject,  I  published  the 
^m  •  Vit€  ilegli  ArchUeiti  phi  celebri,^  the  first  edition 
"  of  which  appeared  in  Rome  1768,  and  met  with 
'  a  favourable  reception  from  the  public,  notwith- 
I         standing  the  severity  of  my  criticisms,  and  the 

Ewant  of  elegance  in  my  style. 
**  I  then  translated  the  *  Articolo  del  Salasso,' 
lu  the  Encyclopaedia,  wrote  a  small  treatise 
on  medicine,  and  compiled  the  *  Elementi  di 
Matematiche  pure,  secondo  Abate  de  la  Caille/ 
as  an  exercise  to  myself  in  that  science,  which 
was  printed  at  Rome,  at  the  request  of  some 
friends.  Other  works  succeeded,  and  my  pen 
will,  no  doubt,  be  employed  as  long  as  1 
have  the  power  of  using  it:  —  a  Treatise  on 
Theatres    excited    some    controversy  at    Rome. 
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'*  When  a  little  further  advanced  in  a  knowledge 
of  architecture,  I  wrote,  though  there  was  some 
temerity  in  the  attempt,  the  '  Elementi  di  ArcM- 
tettura  Civile,'  which  went  through  several  edi- 
tions. The  *  Arte  di  vedere  nelle  Belle  Arti,' 
is  a  small  work,  w^hich  much  displeased  the 
admirers  of  Buonarotti.  To  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  a  friend  of  high  rank,  the  Cavalier  Zulian, 
ambassador  from  Venice  to  the  Holy  See,  I  under- 
took a  work,  shewing  the  various  beauties  and 
defects  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome,  and  pub- 
lished the  first  part,  entitled,  *  Roma  nelle  Belle 
Arti  del  Disegno ;'  but  the  second  and  third  parts 
were  suppressed,  to  avoid  the  further  observa- 
tions— 1  may  say  persecutions — ^  of  ignorant  pro- 
fessors, I  then  turned  my  attention  to  natural 
history,  and  wrote  much  on  that  subject,  but  only 
published  an  '  Introduzione  alia  StoriaNaturale,' 
and  a  translation  of  the  *  Geografia  Fisica  di 
Spagna  di  Guglielmo  Bowles,'  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Parma*  The  *  Storia  Astronomica 
Antica  e  Moderna  del  Sig,  Bailly,'  falling  acci- 
dentally into  my  hands,  I  abridged  it  to  an 
octavo  volume.  The  *  EncyclopMie  Methodique' 
supplied  me  with  the  means  of  writing  a  *  Dizio- 
nario  portatile    delle   Belle   Arti    del   Disegno,' 
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which  was  published  in  two  volumes.  Tlie 
article  *  del  Incisione/  was  subsequently  added. 
At  the  request  of  my  illustrious  friend,  the  Sig. 
Cav.  D-  Nicola  de  Azara,  I  have  been  occupied 
ID  compilijig  the  works  of  the  Cav.  Mengs,  and 
have  also  completed  a  '  Dizionario  di  Mcdicina 
domestica  sulle  traccie  di  Gugliclmo  Buchan, 
Medico  Scozzese/  I  also  intend  to  publish 
a  sketch  *  Sulla  Econoniia  Pubblica;'  to  the 
consideration  of  which  I  have  devoted  much 
attention,  although  the  present  time  is  not  very 

[favourable  to  such  a  subject. 
**  It  is  not  uncommon  for  authors  to  write  ele- 
gant and  egotistical  eifusions  on  their  moral  and 
physical  character,  which  often  excite  a  smile. 
I  would  willingly  delineate  my  own;  but  as  it  has 
nothing  in  it  singular  or  extraordinary,  1  find 
it  difficult  to  do.  Thus,  I  who  have  long 
Mudied  myself,  *  know  not  myself,'  and  yet  have 
attempted  to  describe  others,  sometimes  from 
ihcir  writings,  which  perhaps  contain  opinions 
diametrically  opposite  to  their  real  sentiments. 
^  I  am  phlegmatic,  choleric,  and  haughty ;  at  the 
^»  same  time  modest,  kind,  and  capable  of  endur- 
ance; courageous,  noble  in  my  ideas,  and  free 
from  prejudice,  open  to  the  reasoning  of  others. 
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and  fond  of  novelty.  I  cannot  boast  of  much  pene- 
tration or  reflection,  yet  am  desirous  of  possessing 
every  thing;  I  am 'industrious,  compassionate, 
a  sincere  friend,  and  a  good  man ;  humble,  without 
being  abject;  generous  and  easy,  but  severe.  1 
hold  in  abhorrence  every  mercenary  feeling.  I  am 
studious,  and  anxious  of  acquiring  knowledge 
of  whatever  is  most  useful:  my  works  and  dis- 
courses have  procured  me  the  reputation  of 
being  learned.  I  know  myself  to  be  otherwise, 
and  am  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  contra- 
dictions.'' 

In  this  singular  and  amusing  sketch  we  have 
strong  evidence  of  the  success  usually  attendant 
on  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge; and  a  proof  that,  although  not  regularly 
initiated  in  the  principles  of  architecture  in  the 
early  part  of  life,   the  subsequent  industry  of 
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>INC  is  the  offspring  of  necessity;  and  no  author  Jias 
able  to  give  a  date  to  its  origin.  When  man 
itmoM  tenstble  that  it  was  requiHile  to  defend  himnelf  from 
the  Inclemencies  of  the  weather,  by  taking  shelter  under 
Ibe  bmnches  of  tree§,  or  in  grottoes  and  caves,  he  pro- 
bftUy  soon  after  became  desirous  of  more  wholesome  and 
oom^eiuent  accommodation.  His  cabin  would  be  con- 
structed according  to  the  knowledge  he  then  possessed ; 
his  lir^t  eftorts  at  construction  naturally  resulted  from  an 
anient  desire  to  satisfy  his  urgent  neceesities/  and  his 
bQiIdtngB  would  be  erected  without  much  refleetion,  as  he 
wtmid  driak  or  eat,  solely  to  preserve  life.  There  is  a 
wide  distance  between  instinct  and  art,  and  between  art 
•nd  adeiice. 

Cahms,  sometimes  conical  and  sometimes  quadrangular, 
fvioiMSy  formed,  were  the  only  habitations  for  centuries. 
This  primitive  construction,  which  could  scarcely  be  called 
boiUmg,  »tiU  less  the  science  of  architecture,  exists  even 
now  in  fiosne  of  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe, 
thottgli  gradually  yielding  to  better  taste,  pro<1uced  from 
tbe  view  of  tliose  more  magnifieent  structures  raised  by 
tlHB  raftBtiwient  of  human  geniius.  ' 

Am  man's  intellect  expanded,  he  became  discontented 
widk  Ui  oattage  of  rude  materials,  and  began  to  con&tnici 
wjtii  stone;  adapting  the  form  of  his  dwelling  to  his 
▼anomi  exigencies,  and  to  local  circumstances.  Convenience 
wm§  ifae  first  consideration,  next  sohdity,  and  finally  beauty. 
numerous  attempts,  a  long  series  of  errors,  accidents. 
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discoveries,  and  corrections,  the  art  of  building  was  per- 
fected. 

The  rudiments  of  this  art  most  probably  originated  in 
Asia  and  Egypt :  Babylonia  and  Nineveh,  Thebes  and 
Memphis,  with  their  labyrinths,  pyramids,  and  obelisks, 
seem  to  authorise  this  idea:  but  Greece  offers  us  still 
stronger  evidence ;  there  we  yet  see  examples  of  the  pri- 
mitive Doric,  in  the  temple  of  Thoricion  at  Athens ;  that 
of  Apollo  at  Delos;  and  the  temple  of  Corinth:  they 
much  resemble  those  of  Pestum,  in  which  we  discover 
something  more  than  art, — a  passage  seems  to  be  opened 
from  art  to  science. 

The  science  of  architecture  we  certainly  owe  to  the 
Greeks;  and  it  is  theory  and  practice  which  constitute 
the  principal  difference  between  science  and  art.  The 
latter  is  a  sjrstem  of  knowledge,  reduced  to  positive  rule/ 
invariable,  and  independent  of  caprice  or  opinion.  Science 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  relation  which  a  certain  number  of 
facts  have  to  each  other,  and .  necessarily  supposes  the 
previous  existence  and  discovery  of  these  /fiiurts.  This  is 
the  work  of  the  senses  only.  The  most  active  and  pene- 
trating talent  is  but  weak  compared  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  necessities,  which  imperiously  command  our 
attention.     But  for  the  agreeable  or  painful  sensations 
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and  rude,  they  should  be  regarded  as  the  most  iugeiiious 
of  their  times  j  human  intellect  being  then  in  its  infancy, 
and  science  yet  unborn:  they  were  all  that  they  had  the 
power  of  beinj^.     The  strengtli  and  extension  of  talents  is 
not  so  much  the  work  of  nature,  as  of  the  time  and  country 
in  which  accident  has  placed  us.     Had  Paliadio  been  an 
antediluvian,  all  the  power  of  his  genius  would  probably 
have  been  shewn  in  putting  together  some  cabin  or  hut, 
but  never  in  combining  the  orders  and  disposing  the  orna- 
meata  of  architecture.    Thus  also  the  great  Newton,  who 
could  measure  the  universe,  and  calculate  the  infinity  of 
space,  would  perhaps  have  exhausted  all  the  energies  of  liis 
understanding  in  reckoning  the  number  ten,  had  he  been 
bom  among  those  American  nations,  where  the  very  best 
eaiculators  cannot  exceed  the   number  three.      He  who 
first  erected  the  most  simple  hovel,  although  much  inferior 
to  otw  rudest  builders,  was  to  his  contemporaries  a  great 
man,  and  deserving   of  equal   eulogium  with   our  most 
tnteiligent  architects.    Every  art  and  science  is,  then,  the 
offspring  of  necessity,  and  growls  slowly  to  maturity,  from 
the  desire  of  improvement :  it  is  the  work  of  philosophy 
to  bring  it  to  perfection < 

If  the  Greeks  were  the  first  imitators  of  architecture,  that 
»,  of  the  art  and  science  of  building,  what  path  did  they 
pitmie  to  arrive  at  so  noble  a  termination  ?  cottages  could 
liave  been  their  only  model.  It  is  therefore  apparent, 
tiiat  they  must  have  imitated  these  in  stone,  with  a  con- 
stant ioclinatioa  to  improve  their  beauty,  convenience,  and 
niidjty*  ' 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 


mBnks  of  trees  vertically  placed  to  support  the  roofs  of 
tlie  first  habitations,  were  easily  converted  into  columns, 
aCMBetimes  plain,  at  others  channelled,  or  spirally  orna- 
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mented,  which  Tariationft  we  often  see  in  nature.  A  base 
was  then  tequired  to  give  them  the  necessary  solidity.  The 
capital  was  also  equally  necessary  at  the  top  of  the  shaft, 
which  former  gradually  widening,  was  better  calculated  to 
receive  the  horizontal  beam.  Tlie  ornaments  of  these 
capitals,  the  leaves,  volutes,  caulicoli,  and  festoons,  would 
naturally  be  derived  from  the  branches  left  at  the  top  of 
the  trunks;  which  branches,  covered  with  leaves  and 
lowers,  would  be  pressed  by  their  load,  and  take  various 
directions  and  forms. 

The  columns  would  be  determined  by  various  circum- 
fitances,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  trees  employed, 
and  the  weight  they  had  to  support;  some  slight,  some 
heavy,  and  some  of  the  medium  site.  Hence  the  three 
orders  of  architecture^  the  DoriC)  robust;  the  Ionic,  slight; 
and  the  Corinthian,  delicate. 

Upon  the  vertical  trunks  was  placed  die  roof  to  cover  th^ 
habitation ;  and  thus  originated  the  entablature  or  upper 
ornament  of  the  orders,  which  is  composed  of  three 
parts:  Ist,  The  architrave,  that  is,  the  principal  beam, 
placed  horizontally  over  the  vertical  supports.  2nd,  Over 
the  architrave  were  the  small  beams,  j^ced  across ;  this 
is  the  origin  of  the  frieze :  the  heads  of  the  beams  are 
expressed  in  the  Doric  by  the  triglyphs,  and  their  intervals 
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vertical  trunks,  or  cokmins,  were  at  first  placed 
h  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  architrave 
with  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof  should  be  sufSciently 
supported;  hence  the  intercolumniationst  But  these 
beiAg  required  more  spacious,  in  order  to  carry  materials 
of  greater  weight  and  importance,  two  pieces  of  wood  wer^ 
fixed  into  the  vertical  beams,  inclining  towards  each 
other,  which  pointed  to  the  architrave,  and  supported  part 
of  the  weight  Hence  the  origin  of  arches  of  various 
forms,  and  of  vaultings,  which  in  the  interior  of  edifices 
afe  only  continued  arches* 

F<M*  greater  strength  or  defence,  the  intercolumniations 
wore  afterwards  closed ;  leaving,  however,  in  the  apertureif 
doon  and  windows,  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  inhabitanta ;  bas-reliefs  may  be  derived  from  a  similar 
caose,  as  well  as  the  columns  set  or  encased  in  the  walls. 
The  9piicef  might  sometimes  be  closed  by  boards  variously 
disposed  with  beams  or  rude  stones,  horizontally  placed 
one  over  the  otlier^  so  that  the  joining  should  correspond 
ttleniately;  from  these  incidental  circumstances  have 
arisen  pkun  walls,  r6ca!»ses  in  them^  and  rustic  work,  witl^ 
projections  or  bossages. 

Th#  better  to  preserve  tlie  dwellings  from  Uie  damp  aris- 
ing Cram  the  earth,  they  were  elevated  on  wood  or  stone; 
kesce  pede&taisi  plinths^  or  basements.  As  a  protection  also 
ftom  the  rain^  there  were  fixed  over  the  doors  and  windows 
pieces  of  inclined  boards  ^  which  produced  small  cornices 
imd  pediments.  Porticoes  were  likewise  placed  before 
edifioee  for  the  same  purpose* 

id  whence  ^lould  stairs  be  derived,  but  from  the 
kfl  reguliirly  laid  in  an  inclined  plane  1  The  steps 
sii^bt  .be  suggested  from  ladders,  or  from  the  sticks  put 
ecnMft  Ibe  iif»ertnres  of  the  first  habitations,  to  prevent  the 
qhiVireo  or  donieitic  animals  from  falling  or  getting  out. 
In  iliis  manner,  from  the  structure  of  the  hut,  have  arisen 
Ibe  orders  with  all  ti^cur  attributes  f  ,ajid  l^y  fallowing  the 
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same  track,  we  may  discover  the  origin  and  cause  of  every 
other  circunistance  relative  to  architecture. 

This  is  most  probably  the  simple  aud  natural  road 
followed  by  the  Greeks,  to  reduce  building  to  an  art  and 
science,  in  fact,  to  architecture;  first  to  satisfy  their 
necessities  and  conveniences,  and  finally  to  procure  and 
enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  life. 


OF  THE  ESSEKTIALS  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 


•  We  have  determined  that  architecture,  like  the  rest  of 
the  fine  arts,  is  imitative;  differing  only  in  this,  that 
some  have  a  positive  model  in  nature.  This  model  is 
wanting  in  architecture ;  but  she  has  another  substituted 
by  the  industry  of  man  r  viz.  the  construction  of  their 
first  habitations*  The  rude  cottage  is  a  model  for  all  we 
discover  in  civil  architecture* 

Although  building  be  one  of  the  most  universal  and 
early  occupations  of  man.  and  anterior  to  painting  and 
sculpture,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  architecture 
can  boast  a  similar  antiquity.  Painting  and  sculpture 
appear  more  easy,  not  only  from  the  facility  with  which 
colours  and  clay  may  be  managed,  but  also  from  the  frequency 
with  which  nature  presents  originals  for  their  imitation*  On 
the  contrary,  architecture,  before  it  can  be  considered 
such,  according  to  our  definition,  which  for  greater  clear- 
ness we  again  call  the  art  and  science  of  building,  must 
suffer  much  for  want  of  a  model.  From  the  same  cause  it 
is  more  subject  to  innovation  and  decline.  It  continually 
requires  the  assistance  of  reason,  and  few  subjects  are 
more  difficult  to  study ;  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the 
restriction  to  which  the  column  is  confined  ;  and  yet  with- 
out  the  due  proportione,  it  becomes  either  a  pole  or  an 
unmeaning  mass. 

Architecture,  hke  evei7  other  fine  art,  is  subject  to  the 
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v^eal  trunks,  or  columns,  were  at  first  pkeed 
at  such  a  distaoce  from  each  other,  that  the  architrave 
with  tlie  whole  weight  of  the  roof  should  be  sufficiently 
^pported:  hence  the  intercolaiiuiiationa.  But  these 
beang  required  more  spacious,  in  order  to  carry  materials 
of  groater  weight  and  importance,  two  pieces  of  wood  were 
fixed  into  the  vertical  beama,  inclining  towards  each 
other,  which  pointed  to  the  architrave,  and  supported  part 
of  the  weight.  Hence  the  origin  of  arches  of  various 
forrna*  and  of  vaultings,  which  in  the  interior  of  edifices 
are  only  continued  arches. 

For  greater  strength  or  defence,  the  intercolumniations 
were  afterwards  closed ;  leaving,  however,  in  the  apertures 
doom  and  windows,  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants ;  bas-reliefs  may  be  derived  from  a  similar 
cause,  as  well  as  the  columns  set  or  encased  in  the  walls. 
The  spacer  might  sometimes  be  closed  by  boards  variously 
disposed  with  beams  or  rude  stones,  horizontally  placed 
one  over  the  other,  so  that  the  joining  should  correspond 
ibtraataly :  from  these  incidental  circumstances  have 
aiiaea  plain  walls,  rocef^ses  in  them,  and  rustic  work,  wiUi 
projwtioiis  or  bossages. 

Th$  better  to  preserve  the  dwellings  from  the  damp  aris- 
iilg  biKn  the  earthy  they  were  elevated  on  wood  or  £>toae ; 
|mi€^  pedestals,  plinths,  or  basements.  As  a  protection  also 
from  the  rain,  there  were  fixed  over  the  doors  and  windows 
pieces  of  inclined  boards  j  which  produced  small  cornices 
and  pediments.  Porticoes  were  likewise  placed  before 
edifices  for  the  same  purpose, 

Aud  whence  should  stairs  be  derived,  but  from  tlie 
regularly  laid  in  an  inclined  plane '?  The  steps 
fce  suggested  from  ladders^  or  from  the  sticks  put 
the  apertures  of  the  first  habitations,  to  prevent  the 
<})iil4iieii  or  doioestic  animals  from  falling  or  getting  out* 
In  this  manner,  from  tlie  structure  of  the  hut,  have  arisen 
Uie  Qftlen^  nutjijdl  y^eir  attributes  ^  and  l^y  ts^lowipg  the 
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9thf  Examples  and  authority,  howevcnr  great  they  may 
be,  should  have  no  effeoi  on  the  reason. 

These  principles  are  all  positive,  constant,  and  general ; 
they  are  the  absolute  properties  of  the  art,  regulated  by 
good  sense,  and,  taken  together,  constitute  the  real  and 
essential  beauty  of  architecture.  But  if  once  lost  sight  of, 
architecture  disappears ;  it  is  no  longer  a  science  or  an 
art,  but  becomes  mannered,  capricious,  and  absurd. 


THE  CHANGES  THAT  HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE 
IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Either  from  an  inattention  to  these  principles,  from 
want  of  care,  or  from  their  not  being  well  understood, 
architecture  has  suffered  great  changes.  Established  in 
Greece  at  the  glorious  time  of  Pericles,  four  or  five  cen- 
turies before  tJie  vulgar  sera,  it  continued  vigorously,  to 
flourish  till  the  time  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  in  some 
countries  of  Asia,  and  even  in  Egypt.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans  during  the  time  of  the  republic,  and  was 
encouraged  throughout  the  whole  of  their  vast  empire, 
if  not  with  any  increase  of  beauty,  certainly  with  addi- 
ti<mal  majesty  and  magnificence.    It  declined  under  Coo- 
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fifteenth  century,  and  Greek-Roman  architecture  with 
them ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  an  admiration  for  them 
was  rekindled ;  but  between  the  estimation  and  the  pmc- 
tice  there  is  a  wide  difference.  It  in  now  three  centuries 
mince  the  Grecian  architecture  has  been  generally  admired 
throughout  Europe,  while  the  Gothic  has  been  propor- 
tianably  decried.  But  in  abandoning  the  one,  have  we 
fiaUowed  the  other  ?  It  rather  appears  tliat  a  new  species 
has  been  adopted,  equally  removed  from  the  lightness  of 
the  Gothic,  or  from  the  majestic  elef;'ance  of  the  Greek, 

The  cause  of  these  changes,  and  of  the  actual  state  of 
architecture,  i«  in  the  negligence  of  its  principles,  whicli 
point  out  fixed  rules  for  beauty,  convenience,  and  sohdity» 
the  three  great  requisites  for  eveiy  kind  of  building*  Who- 
crer  reasons  justly  on  these  principles,  is  secure  of  being 
correct  in  his  taste,  examination,  and  execution,  of  what- 
ever architectural  work  he  may  undertake.  Nothing  is 
more  diiiicult  to  the  human  understanding  tlian  logic, 
or  in  the  execution  than  a  complete  building. 


ON   BEAUTY. 


^V  The  beauty  of  civil  architecture  depends  on  ornament » 
^L  symiiietiy«  eurythmy,  and  convenience. 
^m  By  ornament  is  understood  that  decoration  which  is 
"■  continued  through  the  whole  body  of  the  building.  The 
principal  of  these  are,  the  orders,  sculptures,  paintings, 
marbles,  stuccoes,  &c. 

An  order  is  composed  of  a  column  and  entablature. 
principal  parts  of  the  column  are  the  base,  the  shaft, 
the  capital  \  those  of  the  entablature^  are  the  Eirchi- 
trave^  frieae,  and  cornice* 
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OF  THE  ORDERS. 


There  are  but  three  orders,  viz.  the  solid,  the  medium, 
and  the  delicate.  To  solid ity,  simplicity  is  the  most 
appropriate  ;  to  the  medium,  elegance ;  and  to  the  delicate^ 
richness.  To  these  styles  are  three  corresponding  orders  ; 
the  Doric,  simple  and  strong;  t!ie  Ionic,  elegant;  and  the 
Corinthian,  slight  and  ornamented.  In  rising  either  above 
the  Corinthian,  or  falling  below  the  Doric,  we  lose  all 
grace. 

The  diameter  of  the  column,  taken  at  the  imo  scapo, 
or  immediately  above  the  lower  lislei,  with  regard  to  its 
height,  follows  in  this  simple  proportion:  — 


Doric. 


Ionic. 


CoriiithiaB. 


Each  of  these  columns  require  a  proportionate  entabla- 
ture; for  the  stronger  support  should  carry  the  greatest 

weight,  and  the  most  delicate  the  lightest.  Hence  the 
height  of  the  entablature,  with  regard  to  the  height  of  the 
column,  will  be  — 


Ionic. 


i 


Connthian. 


And  the  diameters  of  the  column,  with  regard  to  the  whole 
height  of  the  order^  is  — 


Doric. 


liinic. 


Corinlhian* 


The  general  rules  are,  however,  sometimes  susceptible  of 
alterations,  according  to  various  circumstances,  which  an 
architect  will  consider.  The  nearer  the  columns  are  to 
each  otlicr,  the  thicker  they  will  appear;  and  the  higher 
they  are  raised  on  a  pedestal  or  basement,  the  greater  will 
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their  length  in  eflect.   When  exposed  in  open  air,  or  on 

r«  dark  ground,  they  will  appear  more  slender,  as  the  air  is 

said  to  diminish  their  size.     The  greater  number  of  chan- 

iidfl  give  a  greater  appearance  of  thickness  to  the  shaft. 

These,  and  other  considerations,  will  enable  an  architect 

^lo  increase  or  diminish  the  columns :  bnt  such  a  change 

aust  be  done  with  moderation,  and  not  without  the  most 

mature  thought. 


DORIC. 


tihe  Doric  having  been  the  earliest  invented,  has  been 
>nsequently  subject  to  many  variations.  At  first  it  had  no 
xtd  rules,  and  the  height  of  its  columns  was  about  five 
diameters ;  sometimes  four.  At  the  time  of  Pericles  it 
had  attained  six  diameters,  and  the  Romans  raised  it  to 
mrrtn  and  half,  and  sometimes  to  eight,  by  adding  a  base, 
which  was  never  used  by  the  Greeks, 

The  base  proper  for  this  order,  when  one  is  required, 

is  that  generally  called  the  Tuscan,   which  is  beautiful, 

[^ihough   simple*     This  masculine  order  does  not  allow  of  a 

Hbultiplicity  of  mouldings,  nor  a  trifling  division  of  parts ; 

nor  does  its  capital  admit  of  small  separate  members*     It 

JB  beautiful  and  strong,  and  consists  only  of  three  divi- 

mms :  the  necking,  the  ovolo  with  its  gradations,  and  the 

ibttcus  with  its  cimacium;  the  whole  gradually  acquires 

grength   and  sharpness  as  it  rises  from  the  shaft.     The 

•onliBrj  should  be  the  case  with  the  base,  which  only 

of  three  or  four  principal  divisions,  otherwise  they 

dtmiuish  into  littleness, — an  effect  at  all  times  con- 

tmiy  to  good  taste*     The  most  strength  should  be  given 

the    lower   member,    which  must  have   the  greatest 

t ;  that  above  requires  less,  and  the  upper,  which  is 

tk  %hteHt,  stUl  less. 

The  archiirave  must  not  be.  divided  into  a  number  of 
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hocB,  but  only  orowned  by  a  small  band.  The  fiieai^  ui 
generally  expreaaed  by  met0|>e8  and  tiiglypba »  tbe  latter 
ehannelled  for  the  carrying  off  the  water,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  run  from  the  corona  to  tbe  mutules  and  triglyphsa 
at  the  bottom  of  which  it  terminates  in  drops;  henc^ 
these  drops  onght  not  to  be  represented  by  cones,  <Hr  trun- 
oated  pyramids,  but  by  gutt«. 

Architects  have  imposed  on  themselves  the  rigorous 
law  of  making  the  metopes  perfectly  square,  and  placing 
the  triglyphs  over  the  centre  of  the  columns.  These  two 
restrictions,  being  sometimes  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
have  produced  a  variety  of  absurdities,  which  may  readily 
be  avoided  by  those  who  study  the  matter. 

To  use  dentds  in  the  I>orio  cornice,  as  practised  by 
Vignola,  after  the  example  of  several  ancient  edifice^  is 
manifestly  contrary  to  good  sense;  not  only  because  they 
are  an  ornament  too  delicate  for  this  order,  but  also  because 
they  cannot  be  placed  under  the  mutules. 

If  the  dentels  represent  the  ends  of  the  rafters,  it  mnst 
be  inconsistent  to  introduce  mutules  above  them,  which 
denote  the  same  thing. 

IONIC. 
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Its  ancient  capital  is  generally  fonned  of  two  parallel 
bolsl€t«,  or  pillows^  each  tied  in  the  centre  by  a  band, 
forming  two  faces,  ornamented  by  volutes.  This  capital 
in  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  angular  columns  towards 
the  flank  presenting  a  diiferent  aspect  to  those  in  fit>nt. 
To  avoid  this^  the  ancients  used  in  the  angular  columns 
maM  ptlk>ws»  not  parallel,  united  at  the  internal  angle^ 
wod  at  the  exterior  one  a  double  volute.  Another 
ancient  capital  has  a  volute  disjoined  at  each  of  the 
four  angles^  so  that  it  is  seen  alike  on  all  sides,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Concord.  This  has  been  improved  by  Sca- 
■uno^  who  left  these  volutes  open,  and  elegantly  orna- 
mtnied  them  with  a  fiUet.  Finally,  there  is  another  Ionic 
capital,  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo,  consisting  of  two 
bobtcfs,  like  beUs^  with  two  faces,  an  abacus  heavily 
caired,  two  festoons  suspended  to  the  eyes  of  the  volutes, 
aad  four  heads.  The  invention  is  not  one  of  his  happiest 
efforts.  The  architrave  has  a  better  eifect  witJi  two  faces 
lliaa  three,  reserving  the  third  for  tlie  Corinthian,  the 
more  readily  to  shew  the  gradations  of  the  order.  For 
this  reason  the  frieze  should  be  plain,  or  with  very  little 
ornament. 

In  the  cornice,  the  ligliteat  pieces  of  timber  are  the 
•afterSy  which  express  the  deotels.  These  should  not  be 
UMler  the  corona,  as  always  practised,  but  above,  where 
the  rafters  really  are.    Scamozzi  alone  has  omitted  these. 


CORINTHIAN. 

In  tlie  Corinthian  order  it  was  the  object  of  the  Greeks 
la  diaplay  tlie  greatest  delicacy  and  the  utiuost  magnifi- 
The  height  of  the  column  was  originaDy  eight 
dtam^ters  and  a  quarter,  as  in  the  tower  of  Oyrrhestes  at 
Alkeiift,  where,  however,  there  is  no  base :  it  was  subse- 
qaenlly  diced  at  ten  diameters. 
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The  base  used  in  this  order  has  the  disagreeable  repe- 
tition of  the  double  astragal  immediately  between  the  two 
■cotias.  An  attic  augmented  by  an  astragal  placed  aboTC 
each  torus,  and  a  cavetto,  with  two  listels  above  it,  is 
much  preferable. 

The  Corinthian  capital  has  a  most  exquisite  grace  and 
elegance.  It  consists  of  four  parts,  which  increase  in 
size  as  they  rise ;  these  are  the  small  leaves,  the  larger, 
the  cauUcoli,  and  the  abacus.  In  each  space,  between 
the  leaves,  is  represented  the  basket,  in  allusion  to  the 
invention  of  Callimachus. 

The  entablature  differs  little  from  Uiat  of  the  Ionic, 
except  in  some  of  the  smaller  details.  The  architrave  has 
three  fasces,  each. surmounted  by  its  band.  The  firieze  is 
plain,  but  allows  of  ornament  when  required.  The  cornice 
is  composed  of  pieces  of  wood  larger  than  the  rafter;  that 
is,  they  represent  the  head  of  the  beams,  and  are  called 
modillions:  but,  if  the  Corinthian  is  more  delicate  than 
the  Ionic,  it  is  necessary  that  the  parts  should  be  more 
delicately  expressed.  The  modillions,  therefore,  would  be 
more  consonant  to  Ionic,  and  the  dentels  to  the  Co^ 
rinthian,  provided  they  were  properly  placed,  that  is, 
above  the  corona.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  sup- 
press them,  and  apply  to  this  cornice  elegant  carved 
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to  nature;  nor  sbould  metal  be  ever  intmduced  into  tlie 
flutes  of  coloured  marble  columns.  The  leaves,  also,  that 
entwine  columns  should  be  managed  with  parsimony  and 
grace,  in  order  that  the  diameter  should  not  be  altered. 

Plain  round  columns  produce  the  best  effect;  twisted 
or  spiral  ones,  as  in  the  tribune  of  the  Vatican,  are  as 
unsightly  as  crooked  legs. 

Columns  should  be  diminished  from  a  third  of  their 
height  towards  the  top,  this  being  the  case  with  trees; 
but  to  make  them  swell  in  the  middle  is  the  efl'ect  of 
ignorance.  The  diminution  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  column ;  thus,  it  should  be  a  sixth  in  the 
Corinthian,  a  seventh  in  the  Ionic,  and  an  eight  in  the 
Doric, 

Each  of  the  above  orders  should  preserve  their  parti- 
cular characters.  Each  may  be  altered  as  occasion  may 
reqaire,  but  no  mixture  must  be  allowed.  A  Doric  with 
the  Corinthian  cornice^  a  Corinthian  with  the  Doric  enta- 
blature* are  as  visible  deformities  as  a  soldier  with  a  coif, 
or  a  child  with  a  grenadier *s  cap.  Each  order  is  suscep- 
tible of  improvement  in  its  proportions,  its  parts,  form, 
distribution  of  the  members*  and  the  lighter  ornaments ; 
but  a  new  order,  although  so  frequently  attempted,  never 
can  be  formed,  because  the  three  aheiidy  named  are  suf- 
ficient for  any  character  of  building;  and  whatever  opinion 
aome  may  hold  on  the  subject,  none  but  tlie  above-named 

^ alterations  can  be  effected. 
The  order  called  Tuscan,  and  the  other  called  Com- 
ffmite^  which  have  induced  the  moderns  to  reckon  five 
unleri  in  architecture,  are,  in  fact,  any  thing  but  distinct 
Offfen.  The  Tuscan  is  but  a  more  simple  Doric,  and  the 
Composite  docs  not  differ  much  from  the  Corinthian. 


TUSCAN  AND  COMPOSITE. 


]CXTIU  I  VTROD  UCTION  . 


OF  PERSIANS  AND  CARYATIDES. 

Still  less  can  the  abore  deformities  be  designated  ofders. 
thongfi  bj  some  so  distinguished.  Some  Persians  and 
female  ihiTes  of  Caria  being  taken  prisoners,  were  by  the 
Greeks  most  absurdly  represented  in  their  buildings :  to 
these  succeeded  heroes,  gods,  and  satyrs,  who  were  to 
support  n  whole  fabric  on  their  heads,  the  half  of  their 
bodies  being  set  into  the  wall,  the  rest  projecting,  and 
terminating  in  fish  and  leares. 


ATTIC. 

The  attic  is  a  low  wall  at  the  top  of  buildings,  to  conceal 
the  roof;  or  a  species  of  plinth,  to  separate  orders  when 
placed  over  each  other,  or  to  shew  the  springing  of  Uie 
Tuuh;  and  thereibie  can  only  admit  of  smalt  orders  as 
decorations. 

RUSTIC. 

The  mstic  is  only  an  assemblage  of  rough  rude  stones. 
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there  is  a  necessity  for  them.  They  should  be  continued 
as  a  simple  basement,  and  kept  ^s  low  as  possible,  other- 
I  wise  a  variety  of  ill  effects  are  produced.  Ist,  They 
deprive  the  cohimn  of  its  noble  and  majestic  air.  2d,  The 
angles  of  their  cornice  are  liable  to  fracture,  if  not  out  of 
reach,  3d,  Having  a  projection,  they  cause  the  rain  to 
rebound,  which  is  injurious  to  the  bases  of  the  columns, 
4lli,  Resting  against  the  wall,  they  form  a  mass  of  unequal 
basest  extremely  discordant.  5tli,  They  lessen  the  lower 
intercolumniation,  where  the  greatest  space  is  required. 
To  place  them  one  over  the  other,  like  piles  of  wood,  as  is 
geoeraDy  practised,  is  an  extravagance. 


P 


PILASTERS. 


Pilasters  are  squai-e  columns,  and  in  consequence, 
require  the  characteristic  of  a  column,  bases,  diminution, 
cipital,  &c*  They  are,  however^  not  so  beautitiit  as 
colnmns,  and  are  consequently  not  so  much  used.  They 
are  never  isoIati*d ;  they  are  requisite  at  the  angles  of  the 
waOs»  but  rarely  look  well  in  the  fagades.  Those  placed 
at  the  back^  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  column,  are 
evidently  useless.  It  is  an  error  to  make  them  mere 
veneers,  and  put  them  in  clusters  at  the  angles. 


INTERCOLUMNIATIONS. 


^  In  order  to  proportion  the  spaces  between  the  columns, 
H  r^rd  mwii  be  had  to  solidity,  convenience,  and  beauty ; 
W  » Ihat  the  spaces  should  never  be  so  great  as  to  destroy 
the  real  or  apparent  solidity  ;  nor  so  narrow  as  to  render 
ihem  useless.  It  is  evident,  that  if  large  columns  are 
placed  too  near  together  they  appear  thicker,  and  if  deli- 
c$i/t  ones  are  placed  too  far   distant,  they  have  the  ap- 
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peamnee  of  greater  ddieacy ;  thus  the  Corinthma  inter-^ 
eolttmnhttion  may  be  two  diameters,  the  Ionic  two  and 
a  half,  and  the  Doric  three ;  bat  a  little  more  or  leas  ia 
allowaUe,  as  may  be  required. 

In  every  species  of  edifice,  an  equality  in  the  interoo* 
Inmnialion  pleases,  though  the  modem  appear  but  little 
sensible  of  this.  The  centre  one  may  certainly  be  a  trifle 
wider  than  the  rest.  The  columns  at  tiie  angles  shoold  be  k 
little  thicker,  not  oidy  on  accoivit  of  greater  solidity  heimg 
required  there,  bat  abo  to  produce  greater  beauty,  because 
being  surrounded  by  the  air,  they  appear  more  slender. 

When  columns  are  near,  or  set  into  the  walls,  the  inter- 
columniations  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  jambs  of  the 
doors,  windows,  and  niches,  should  be  close  to  the  plinth 
of  the  columns. 

From  the  rule  here  laid  down  for  the  intercolumnia- 
tiotts,  we  may  conclude  that  the  custom  so  frequently 
adopted  by  the  modems  of  coupling  the  columns,  is  by  no 
meimB  commendable,  unless  in  a  case  of  jpecessity.  Their 
real  use  is  in  a  building  where  the  thickness  of  the  wall  ia 
too  great  to  be  expressed  by  a  single  column. 


ARCHES 
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widtli :  in  the  Doric  it  may  be  a  little  less  than  double ; 
m  the  Ionic  exactly  doable,  and  in  the  Corinthian  a  little 
more* 

The  width  of  the  pier  should  not  be  much  more  than 
half,  nor  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  width  of  the  opening. 
Their  thickness  should  not  be  less  than  a  fourth,  nor  more 
tiian  a  third  of  the  width  of  the  arch.  Columns  are  some- 
times  united  to  the  piei*^,  though  they  are  seldom  required, 
and  never  produce  a  good  effect. 

The  beauty  of  an  arcade  depends,  1st,  on  the  form  of 
the  opening;  2d,  on  the  application  of  the  orders;  3d, 
on  the  exactness  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  comprised, 
and  the  bize  of  its  piers ;  4th,  on  the  impostji ;  6th,  on  the 
atdiirok;  6th,  on  the  key-stone. 

1st,  The  best  form  is  the  semicircular:  the  elliptical, 
the  pointed,  and  the  Gothic,  are  less  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
but  are  stronger,  according  to  the  height  given  to  them. 
Their  relations  must  correspond  with  the  character  of  the 
order  to  which  they  are  adapted . 

2d,  The  orders  should  predominate  over  every  other 
part,  without  appearing  either  colossal  or  dwarfish;  some 
little  plinth  may  be  allowed,  to  prevent  their  being  injured. 
The  cotunms  should  be  isolated,  or  not  more  than  half  set 
to  the  walls.  The  intercolumniation  should  comprise  the 
width  of  the  arch  and  the  wings* 

3d,  The  wings  are  portions  of  the  piers  on  each  side  of 
the  column  or  .pilaster ;  their  ^dth  should  be  according 
to  the  orders,  and  their  best  proportion  ib  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  column, 

4th »  The  imposts  should  never  cut  the  column*  They 
sboukl  appear  strong  in  projKirtion  to  the  size  of  the 
vches ;  their  office  being  to  receive  the  fail  of  the  arch, 
aod  to  unite  the  two  curves  bo  that  they  should  not 
•l^pear  lo  thrust  out  the  piers, 

Lth,  The  archivolt,  or  front  of  the  arch,  must  unite 
nith   the  tmpo^,   but  ^^houM   project  less;    uor  should 
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the  lower  ornament  of  the  architrave  extend  beyond  it. 
Its  ornaments  require  a  distinct  character,  and  should  bear 
relation  to  the  order. 

6th,  If  the  arches  are  large,  the  key-stone  must  not  be 
omitted,  and  may  be  represented  as  a  corbel  supporting 
the  architrave,  which,  from  its  great  length,  requires  some- 
thing in  the  centre.  They  are  useless  in  small  arches,  and 
where  there  are  no  orders.  The  key-stone,  from  its  situa- 
tion, being  very  visible,  should  have  an  agreeable  form, 
solidity,  and  ornaments  analogous  to  the  order;  scrolls 
are  too  trifling,  and  masked  heads  very  improper.  Its 
relation  must  be  like  those  of  the  wedges  which  form 
the  arch ;  these  may  be  thirteen  in  the  Doric,  fourteen  in 
the  Ionic,  and  fifteen  in  the  Corinthian.  But  when  the 
wedges  are  not  used,  as  in  delicate  orders,  the  inferior 
width  of  the  key-stone  may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  archi- 
volt,  and  its  height  about  a  diameter :  its  projection  must 
never  exceed  that  of  the  architrave. 


THE  UPPER  POSITION  OF  THE  ORDERS. 


The  upper  position  of  the  orders  produces  great  incon- 
venience, if  the  cornice  of  the  lower  orders  is  not  sup- 
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upper  will  be  placed  against  all  principle :  the  lower 
diameter  of  the  upper  coluoiii  should  be  equal  to  the 
upper  diameter  of  the  lower  column,  as  if  these  columns 
were  one  long  tree  cut  horizontally  into  several  trunks. 
If  the  coltimos  are  diminished  on  account  of  their  delicacy, 
the  upper  intercolumniation  should  be  proportioned  thereto. 
A  continued  plinth  is  only  allowable  between  the  orders, 
bat  no  pedestals. 

In  all  the  ornaments  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken, 
and  in  all  others  used  in  buildings,  we  must  never  lose 
fight  of  the  two  following  rules  ; — 

1st,  All  the  profiles  of  the  minor  parts  of  the  vaults,  as 
well  as  archivolts,  the  door,  windows,  niches.  Sec  should 
be  in  their  whole,  and  in  each  of  their  principal  members, 
alimjfB  smaller  than  those  of  the  orders,  entablatures,  or 
other  ornaments,  which  form  the  principal  features  in  tlic 
same  composition. 

2d,  The  profiles  at  the  extremities,  and  their  meml>ers, 
should  be  continued  in  one  uninterrupted  line  throughout 
the  edifice* 

SYMMETRY. 


^ 


Symmetry  consists  in  that  proportion  which  the  parts 
abotdd  have  towards  each  other,  and  to  the  whole.  For 
example,  the  height  of  a  door  should  be  proportioned  to  its 
width,  and  these  to  the  size  of  the  whole  edifice.  This  it 
18  that  produces  symmetr}%  which  it  appears,  therefore,  is 
the  same  as  proportion. 

Proportion  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the  principal  fea- 
in  architecture.  A  building  devoid  of  all  ornament, 
without  any  other  merit  than  a  justness  of  proportion, 
wiD  always  produce  a  beautiful  efiect,  and  be  sufficient  in 
itJielf.  On  the  contrary,  the  richest  edifice  wanting  of 
ptroporiioQ  can  never  be  beautiful. 
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PROPORTIONS. 


The  roles  of  proportion  depend  absolutely  on  that  branch 
of  optics  called  perspective;  that  is,  on  the  manner  in 
which  we  see  objects  at  Tarions  distances,  and  in  Tarions 
situations.  An  architectural  object  appears  beautiful  to 
us,  when  its  principal  parts  are  so  united,  that  the  eye 
shall  be  gradually  led  from  its  greatest  to  its  least  oonsi- 
derable  part,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  im- 
portance that  these  parts  possess  in  the  compoeitioB,  in 
order  that  their  various  images  should  be  impressed  on  the 
mind  before  it  is  affected  by  any  of  the  subaltern  mem- 
bers. These  again  should  be  so  treated  as  not  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  former,  but  should  be  equally  capable  of 
exciting  distinct  ideas  suitable  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  may  be  intended. 

An  edifice  then,  is  well  proportioned,  if  the  eye  Easily 
comprehends  all  its  parts,  if  the  impressions  on  this  organ 
are  not  too  diffuse,  but  all  concur  to  produce  an  harmonious 
whole.  When  an  edifice  is  too  wide  with  regard  to  its 
height,  it  will  impress  the  aght  as  being  larger  than  it 
really  is.  The  width  onjy  will  be  considered,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  take  the  whole  of  the  edifiee  at  one 
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appljnng  the  male  and  female  proportioiiK  to  the  oiderH, 
or,  as  appears  more  probable,  those  of  various  trees;  and 
tbus,  by  repeated  attempts,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
fix  those  relations  of  length,  breadth,  and  height,  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  eye,  without  bein^  guided  by  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  proportions.  They  are  therefore 
founded  on  nature,  and  on  tlio  wants  which  we  fed  of 
aoLidity  and  conYenience.  If  nature  had  produced  all  her 
largest  trees  as  delicate  as  the  stalks  of  grain,  and  at  the 
same  time  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  greatest  weights, 
the  proportions  of  our  architectural  orders  would  have  been 
00  the  model  of  these  delicate  stalks.  Whatever  is  beau- 
tiful in  art  is  deduced  from  the  productions  of  nature,  and 
applied  to  our  want^  end  convenience.  Thus  the  doona, 
wiodows,  and  arches,  are  in  height  double  their  width, 
becaiise  our  convenience  requires  that  this  should  be  the 
case  to  render  easy  our  egress  and  ingress.  The  neces- 
nlies,  wants,  and  convenience  of  men,  are  the  real  origin 
of  these  proportions,  and  custom  has  confirmed  them,  and 
rendered  them  beautiful. 

Hence  has  arisen  the  diflerent  national  styles  of  arehi- 
teoltire.  The  Egyptians,  whose  country  abounded  more 
in  marble  than  in  wood,  delighted  in  heavy  masses.  Other 
ptoftle,  of  smaller  and  more  delicate  stature,  living  amidst 
Itnder  plants,  have  preferred  a  low  and  light  style.  The 
Gtedan  was  analogous  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate, 
equally  abounding  in  marble  and  vegetables,  and  with 
neii  of  temperate  habits  and  active  talents.  The  Romans, 
in  a  lew  benign  climate,  and  more  abounding  in  trees  than 
in  mefble,'  in  copying  the  Grecian  architecture  made  it 
more  lofty  and  delicate,  without  however  improving  it. 
To  what  a  much  greater  degree  of  delicacy  would  the 
people  of  the  north  carry  it,  almost  entirely  deprived  of 
ilone,  and  living  amidst  woods  and  gnows.  And  the 
Moorish,    which    is    composed  of  pierced    and    iilligrec 
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work,  was  the  delight  of  those  barbarous  nations  of 
the  sun. 

Notwithstanding  these  national  peculiarities,  there  is  a 
taste  common  to  all,  which  equally  affects  the  mind  in  all 
countries.  If,  for  example,  width  predominates  over 
height  in  an  edifice,  we  are  struck  with  an  idea  of  majesty 
and  strength ;  if  height  predominates,  we  receive  the 
impression  of  delicacy  and  elegance  :  these  are  points 
which  please  us.  But  an  excess  of  width  degenerates 
into  heaviness,  and  of  height  into  meagreness  :  these  dis- 
please. Perfect  proportion,  then,  consists  in  a  medium 
between  these  two  extremes. 

To  fix  this  medium  is  the  province  of  architecture, 
which  has  no  other  foundation  than  experience  in  that 
branch  of  optics  which  determines  our  manner  of  see- 
ing conveniently  and  distinctly  objects  in  various  situa- 
tions. 

Three  things  concur  in  determining  the  distance  from 
which  we  see  an  object : — 1st,  The  quantity  of  light  con- 
tained in  the  object  itself.  2d,  The  gradation  of  light 
between  neighbouring  and  intermediate  objects  seen  at  the 
same  time.  3d,  The  rise  of  the  angle  which  the  object 
forms  with  the  eye. 

1st,  The  more  luminous,  or  the  more  powerful  in  colour 
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larger  and  further  distant.  Thus  architects,  in 
employing  orders  to  be  seen  from  a  distance,  should 
express  the  buildings  in  white  materials,  very  large,  and 
with  much  strength,  in  order  that  the  just  proportions  may 
be  seen. 

2d,  The  more  distinct  the  paiis  of  an  object  are  seen, 
the  nearer  they  appear ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
appear  more  distant,  in  proportion  as  their  parts  are  more 
confused.  How  absurd,  then,  for  architects  to  lose  their 
time  in  drawing  those  minute  ornaments,  which  look  so 
well  in  their  designs,  but  so  ill  in  our  buildings.  It  is  not 
on  paper,  nor  in  little  models,  that  those  things  are  to  be 
considered,  but  on  buildings  which  will  be  looked  at  from 
their  just  point  of  view. 

An  object  appears  more  distant  and  larger  when  several 
intermedt ate  objects  are  between  that  and  the  spectator; 
and  in  proportion  as  these  are  more  illuminated,  the  larger 
and  more  distant  will  the  principal  one  be,  especially  if  it 
be  darker  than  the  former.  A  walk,  therefore,  a  portico, 
a  temple,  will  appear  larger,  when  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  trees  or  isolated  columns.  If  then,  an  architect  wishes 
to  give  an  air  of  great  vastness  to  a  particular  spot, 
or  to  his  principal  edifice,  he  will  place  intermediate 
objects  around  it,  and  keep  the  edifice  itself  as  dark  as 
possible. 

3d,  The  most  general  means  which  we  have  of  judging 
of  the  distance  and  size  of  objects,  is  the  optical  or  visual 
ngle  formed  by  the  optical  rays,  which  are  drawn  from 
the  extremity  of  an  object  to  the  centre  of  our  eye.  The 
distance  and  size  of  an  object,  therefore,  is  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  size  of  the  visual  angle.  For  instance,  expe- 
rit^nce  demonstrates  to  us  that  a  man  seen  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  eight  steps  appears  of  the  same  size.  Our  feeling, 
then,  contradicts  the  mechanism  of  the  organs.  Whence 
arises  this  contradiction  ? 

We  judge  of  size  and  distance  not  by  the  power  of  tlie 
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optioal  angle,  but  by  that  of  experience,  acquired  by 
touching  and  measuring.  It  alao  teacheB  ut,  that  if  an 
object  is  too  distant,  we  see  it  small  and  confusedly.  Now' 
the  same  power  will  enable  as  to  decide,  that  at  whaterer 
distance  we  see  an  object,  its  size  is  in  fact  the  same.  If 
by  any  circumstances  we  hare  no  idea  of  the  distanre  or 
size,  we  shall  then  be  obliged  to  judge  of  objects  by  the 
optical  an^e,  and  by  the  imi^  which  it  impresses  on  our 
eye.  Suppose,  £pom  the  top  of  a  tower,  we  discover  an 
object  at  a  distance  too  great  to  distinguirii  what  it  is, 
and  ai^Murently  not  more  than  two  feet  high,  we  afterwards 
find  it  to  be  a  man,  and  presently  that  he  is  of  the  ordinary 
stature.  Whence  arises  such  a  difierence  of  opini^msT 
While  the  object  was  unknown,  we  saw  it  only  through 
the  visual  angle,  and  no  experience  can  induce  us  to 
doubt  the  traces  made  on  the  retina;  but  the  mom^it 
we  discover  it  to  be  a  man,  the  connexion  which  expe- 
rience has  formed  in  the  mind  between  the  idea  of  a  man 
and  of  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  obliges  us  without 
reflection  instantly  to  see  one  of  that  height  which  in 
fiict  he  is. 

Whenevw,  thai,  objects  are  used,  the  size  of  which  is 
uttknown  to  the  generality  of  spectators,  as  orders,  vases, 
trophies,  their  dimensions  should  be  mgulated  by  the  rules 
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The  upper  parts  of  objects  at  a  certain  height  appear  to 
iocllQe  forwards;  so  that  pediments  and  statues  should  be 
receded  in  the  same  proportions,  to  make  them  appear 
upright. 

Experience  teaches  us,  that  if  a  vertical  object  makes  an 
angle  of  forty -five  de^ees,  we  can  look  at  it  from  below 
with  perfect  convenience;  if  the  angle  is  increased  to 
seventy,  the  object  becomes  inconvenient  for  the  spectator 
to  look  at;  and  if  greater  than  that,  the  body  must  be 
placed  in  too  uneasy  a  position  to  derive  any  pleasure* 
An  angle  of  twenty  degrees  is  as  inconvenient  as  one  of 
seventy,  and  both  are  equally  removed  from  forty-five, 
which  is  the  medium  angle.  Therefore,  any  part  of  arch i- 
lecture  susceptible  of  height,  will  appear  too  low  if  it 
Dttkes  an  angle  of  less  than  twenty  degrees,  and  too  high  if 
more  than  seventy.  These  inconvenient  extremes  should 
always  be  avoided. 

The  point  of  distance  and  sight  varies  according  to  the 
form  of  an  edifice.  If  its  height  be  equal  to  its  length, 
the  point  of  view  may  be  fixed  on  the  zenitli  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  which  shall  have  for  its  base  the  width  of 
the  edifice;  but  where  the  height  is  not  equal  to  the 
length,  the  point  of  view  should  be  at  the  zenith  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  formed  of  the  base  and  height  of  the 
edifice. 

Others  determine  this  point  of  sight  to  be  half  the 
height  of  the  edifio*,  and  the  length  of  the  fagatle.  Thyg, 
supposing  the  height  to  be  forty,  and  the  length  eighty, 
the  point  of  sight  will  be  sixty  feet  distant  from  the 
bailding. 


GENERAL  PROPORTIONS  OF  FACADES. 


FtifjadeB  have  but  two  dimensions,  height  and  length  : 
Isi,  If  the  height   is   oqxml  to  the  leugdi     the  foim  is 
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square,  which  suits  the  facades  of  churches,  gates  of  cities, 
triumphal  arches,  and  pavilions.  2d,  A  length  greater 
than  the  height  is  suitable  to  houses,  porticoes,  &c.  For 
the  former,  the  length  should  not  exceed  the  third  of  the 
height ;  for  the  latter,  not  more  than  a  fifth ;  if  more  is 
required,  it  is  better  to  break  it  by  paviUons  of  Tarious 
forms,  which  in  large  fa9ade8  produce  a  good  effect. 
3d,  Height  exceeding  length  is  suitable  to  cupolas, 
pyramids,  campaniles,  and  towers.  For  cupolas  the  just 
height  is  between  a  half  and  a  third  of  the  length;  for  the 
other  edifices,  between  a  fourth  and  a  ninth.  These  pro- 
portions are  required  by  the  eye. 

The  elevation  of  the  fa^e  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  space  from  whence  it  is  to  be  seen.  If  the 
space  is  very  vast,  the  facade  must  be  raised  to  a  sufficient 
height,  that,  when  viewed  from  the  centre  of  the  space,  it 
should  be  seen  under  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  have  some  regard  to  the  situation 
of  the  edifice,  whether  it  be  elevated,  isolated,  light,  sur- 
rounded by  other  lofty  objects,  or  low.  These  circum- 
stances must  always  make  an  alteration  in  the  prescribed 
relations ;  and  in  these  alterations  the  architect  will  shew 
his  ability,  so  as  to  render  the  work  agreeable. 
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ler  never  can  contain  many  storiea,  because  each 
stoiy  having  its  floor  and  architnives,  the  intermediate 
ones  most  cut  the  shaft  of  the  order.  If  every  story  had 
its  order,  a  hoxi^  of  three  or  four  would  have  as  many 
orders,  whilst  palaces  scarcely  ever  have  more  than  two* 
A  multiplicity  of  orders,  one  over  the  other,  produces  a 
fimaloess  of  parts,  contrary  to  the  majesty  required. 
Their  diameter  must  be  determined  by  the  height  of  the 
&tory  in  which  they  are  used,  so  that  the  columns  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  whole. 

2d,  In  the  facades  devoid  of  orders,  a  just  relation  of 
the  parts  with  the  whole  is  required.  To  reg^ulale  this 
relation,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  an  order  to  each  story ;  and 
if  they  are  numerous,  every  thing  will  be  small.  It  is 
better  to  suppose  one  single  order  placed  on  a  plinth,  and 
then  so  to  arrange  the  stories,  that  they  decrease  in  height 
aji  they  rise.  In  houses  of  two  stories,  the  whole  height 
may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  giving  three  to  the  first 
and  two  to  the  second  ;  or  into  twelve,  seven  to  the  tirst 
and  five  to  the  second-  If  the  edifice  has  three  stories,  it 
may  be  divided  into  nine,  four  to  the  first,  three  to  the 
second,  and  two  to  the  third;  or  into  fifteen,  and  then 
divide  into  six,  five^  and  four. 


GENERAL  PROPORTIONS  IN  THE  INTERIOR 
OF  EDIFICES, 

TTie  interior  of  edifices  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ; 
Irt,  some  with  three  equal  dimensions  ;  2d,  others  of  two 
equal  dimensions;    3d,   others  of  three  unequal  dimen* 


Ist,  Of  the  first  kind  are  all  the  varieties  of  apartments ; 
as  balls,  rooms,  anterooms,  closets,  &c.  To  the  cubical 
form  of  these  may  be  substituted  the  round,  the  polygon, 
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the  mixed,  tec.;  and  tlicn  the  diameter  of  the  aqnare 
eircmnaerifaed  by  the  plane  of  these  figures  determines 
thm  height. 

2d,  Those  of  two  equal  dimensions  are  of  two  kinds^ 
rectangular  in.  the  height  or  length. 

Therectaogle  in  height  is  suitable  to  cupolas,  saloons, 
vestibules,  and  staircases.  They  must  not  be  more  thsui 
tnflt  their  width.  If  higher,  their  soffit  will  be  seen  under 
an  angle  of  more  than  scTenty  degrees,  and  consequently 
in  an  inconvenient  manner. 

Tlie  rectangle  in  length  is  snitaUe  to  halls  and  gal- 
leries. For  halls,  the  best  proportion  is  double  the 
length,  or  double  the  width;  for  galleries,  a  fourth  or 
fifth. 

3d,  Inequality  in  die  three  divisions  belongs  io 
churehes,  porticoes,  and  elsewhere.  In  these,  then,  sobm 
liberty  may  be  taken. 

If  an  order  is  to  be  used  in  a  well-proportioned  edifice, 
the  diam^er  must  be  proportioned  to  the  ciqpacity  of  the 
place ;  the  larger  this  is,  the  greater  must  be  the  dm^ 
meter.  The  height  is  divided  into  nine  parts  for  the 
Doric,  ten  for  the  Ionic,  and  eleven  for  the  CerinlUan. 
One  of  these  parts  must  be  the  diameter  of  the  order, 
which,  if  the  general  proportions  are  good,  will  be  proper- 
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EURYTHMIA. 


The  uniform  correspondence  of  similar  parts;  a6  that 
each  side  shall  be  similarly  disposed,  and  produce  a  gene- 
rally elegant  eflfect ;  thus  the  gate  must  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  fa^ade^  with  an  equal  number  of  windows  on  each 
lide,  of  the  same  proportions,  form,  and  decorations.  This 
constitutes  eur^^thmia. 

Thifi  quality  generally  pleases,  because  it  enables  us  to 
perceiTe  at  once  the  whole  of  an  object :  but  variety  also 
pbmea  us,  and  the  one  is  not  at  variance  with  the  other. 
Wherever  we  see  a  whole  at  one  glance,  eurythmia  is 
neeeiBajy  and  elegant^  as  in  a  parterre^  a  temple,  or  a 
&$ade*  .But  where  objects  are  to  be  seen  successively,  it 
it  insipid.  In  this  case  variety  is  required,  as  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  houses,  a  palace,  &c.  Whoever  is  unac- 
quainted with  designing  will  use  eurythmia  improperly, 
because  it  looks  remarkably  well  in  a  drawing  where  every 
Uttng  is  seen  at  once. 

We  also  receive  pleasure  when,  on  the  fii*st  coup-d*ceil, 
am  object  forms  an  harmonious  and  perfect  whole.  Me- 
tliod,  unity,  simplicity,  variety,  contrast,  and  progression, 
mmy  all  be  considered  to  form  part  of  tlie  quality  now 
under  consideration. 

MetiKxl  or  order  requires  that  every  thing  presented  to 
the  «jr©  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  distinguished 
■nd  impfinied  on  the  memory,  that  the  spectator  may 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  what  is  yet  to  be  seen.  The  palace 
of  the  Vatican  is  continued  disorder,  on  whichever  side  we 
torn;  and  disorder  is  always  oifensive. 

Unity  requires  that  all  the  parts  of  an  edifice,  and  all 
its  ornaments,  should  have  a  reference  to  the  principal 
objiact,  forming  together  a  unique  whole.  To  place  an 
apartnient  over  the  entablature  of  an  edifice,  in  the  same 
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as  placing  two  houses  over  each  other.    To  use  different 
orders  in  the  same  story,  is  to  destroy  all  unity. 

Simplicity  is  not  inimical  to  richness,  but  to  a  super- 
abundance of  it.  An  edifice  may  be  simple,  however 
numerous  the  ornaments,  when  these  are  disposed  with 
economy :— such  is  the  Pantheon. 

Without  yariety,  every  thing  is  insipid ;  therefore,  in 
the  various  stories  of  a  facade,  neither  the  orden  nor  deco- 
rations of  the  windows  are  to  be  repeated.  But  variety 
should  not  occasion  confusion;  therefore  the  ornaments 
are  not  changed  at  every  window;  and  the  columns  of 
a  portico  must  not  differ  from  each  other.  (Gothic  archi- 
tecture, from  being  too  much  loaded  with  small  and  dif- 
ferent ornaments,  destroys  the  beauty  of  variety.  A  few 
ornaments,  well  managed,  will  produce  variety  in  every 
production  of  architecture, — as  seven  notes  are  made  to 
produce  an  infinity  of  sounds. 

Contrast  consists  principally  in  the  opposition  of  the 
heights,  projections,  and  forms,  that  constitute  an  edifice, 
and  in  the  opposition  of  the  plain  with  the  ornamental 
parts,  situation,  and  colour.  Every  fagade  of  any  great 
extent  should  be  interrupted  by  unequal  heights,  cupolas, 
pavilions,  towers,  in  the  centre  and  at  the  angles,  according 
to  the  quaUty  of  the  building.    This  is  an  excellence 
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if  requisite  to  render  buildings  perrect;  Umt  is  beautiful, 
coovement,  and  strong,  according  to  the  various  uses  for 
which  they  may  be  intended." 

Convenience  or  fitness,  which  rules  every  thing, 
should  itself  t>e  governed  by  nature  and  custom*  Nature 
teaches  an  architect,  that  if  he  intends  to  study  fitness. 
he  must  select  the  most  beautiful  of  her  productions,  and 
the  most  consistent  for  liis  purpose ;  and  dispose  them 
elegantly  in  his  edifices.  This  is  nature  in  all  her  beauty  ; 
wnd,  as  she  is  always  the  same,  the  links  which  bind  her 
to  convenience,  are  invariable  and  universal.  Custom 
may  vaty  according  to  the  opinions  of  nations  who  differ  in 
their  laws,  habits,  climates,  wants,  8cc.  Hence  the  Chris- 
tian churches  are  different  from  the  Chinese  pagoda.  But 
though  they  differ,  both  are  founded  in  some  measure  on 
nature  and  reason.  And  we  must  never  be  in  opposition 
to  either,  though  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case ;  but  such 
abuses  ought  to  be  noticed  and  abolished. 


USE  OF  TUE  ORDERS  TO  THE  EXTERIOR. 


It  appears  that  the  orders  are  principally  intended  for 
the  exterior  of  buildings,  and  that  one  only  is  proper  :  the 
origui  and  use  of  the  entablature  evince  this. 

In  the  same  story,  one  order  only  can  be  used  of  the 
suDe  size ;  otherwise  a  discordance  in  the  bases  and 
eafMtals  will  arise  — an  opposition  of  large  and  small; 
kence,  that  ivill  appear  gigantic,  this  diminutive, 

C-olumns  should  never  be  run  one  into  the  other : — into 
this  great  error  Palladio  himself  has  fallen  in  the  Chiericati 
pftbce. 

Greflit  caution  is  required  in  using  the  orders  in  plans 
that  are  not  rectangular,  to  prevent  their  plinths,  abaci, 
»sd  entablatures,  from  looking  crooked.     This  caution 
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inust  be  doubled,  where  the  plan  u  curvilinear  and 
eoficentric ;  and  every  thing  must  be  placed  according  to 
the  rays  that  proceed  from  a  centre,  in  which  cases  th# 
plinths  and  abacus  cannot  be  square.  The  point  that 
requires  most  attention  in  concentric  plans, — as  in  iht 
piazza  Vaticana,  where  there  are  four  files  of  columns, -<r- 
is  the  judicious  arrangement  of  those  columns,  so^that 
if  the  intercolumniationg.  of  the  interior  circumference  be 
just,  those  of  the  exterior  shall  not  be  too  wide. 
:  In  curvilinear  plans,  arches  must  never  be  used,  other* 
wise  the  archivdt  will  appear  useless.  The  columns  must 
so  i^pproximate,  that  the  convex  curve  of  the  entablatyppe 
should  appear  sufficiently  supported  on  the  exterior* 
The  small  portico  by  Bernini,  at  the  Noviziata  in  Rome, 
seems  to  threaten  a  fall.  Finally ;  in  curved  plans,  several 
files  of  columns  are  not  proper,  because  when  looked  at 
firom  any  other  point  than  the  centre,  they  appear  in  dis^ 
order,  as  in  the  piazza  Vaticana. 

The  most  noble  use  to  which  an  architect  can  apply 
columns,  is  in  an  isolated  form  for  porticoes  and  peristyles  : 
a  ocmtinued  variety  of  arrangements  of  different  dimen- 
sions are  produced,  as  the  spectator  changes  his  position ; 
-an  astonishing  grandeur  is  acquired,  and  an  agreeable 
.relatipn  of  divisions. 
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jlyplis  and  drops  must  be  suppressed,  us  inconsistent 
(rbeic  rain  docs  not  fall. 
All  the  profiles  must  be  more  delicate  than  when  ex- 
.temaJ ;  and,  to  prevent  confusion^  the  plinths  to  the  bases 
should  be  ejcpunged. 

The  exterior  must  have  the  same  order  as  the  interior, 
because  the  latter  must  be  announced  by  the  former;  and 
an  exterior  story  cannot  be  of  a  diflereut  character  from 
r  that  within. 

^M  The  ordera  are  not  suitable  for  an  inclined  plane,  a» 
^H  attairca&es,  because  the  architrave  cannot  be  flat  on  the 
^M  capital,  or  placed  horizontally.  The  same  deformity  occurs 
^M     in  the  plinth  of  the  bases. 
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BASEMENT 


Ifi  a  ma&s  of  walls^  or  a  continued  plinth  on  which  edi- 
6ce«  are  raised  from  the  ground  to  protect  them  from  the 
damp,  and  to  render  them  level  when  the  soil  is  uneven, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  an  air  of  magnificence.  But 
to  produce  this  effect,  it  must  not  be  too  high,  nor  orna- 
meoted  with  mouldings,  nor  cut  by  doors,  which  would 
destroy  the  idea  of  that  massiveneas  requisite  for  the  base 
of  a  building.  Doors  should  be  placed  above,  with  a 
Janding  projecting  into  the  street.  There  may  also  be 
windows  to  light  the  parts  below,  wliicli  may  be  cut  iu 
the  mass  without  injuring  it. 

There  is  another  species  of  basement,  in  which  die 
|rhole  ground  floor  of  an  edifice  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
an  order  on  it,  as  a  decoration  to  the  principal  story ♦ 
Thii  may  be  rusticated,  and  its  height  must  not  be  greater 
tlurn  that  of  the  oixler,  nor  less  than  the  half. 
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PEDIMENTS. 


If  the  pediment  is  derived  from  the  inclined  roofs  of  the 
primitive  cottages,  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  upper 
finishing  of  the  whole  building.  Pediment  cannot  be 
placed  above  pediment,  nor  in  the  interior  of  buildings. 
Their  form  should  be  triangular,  and  not  open  at  top. 

Curvilinear  or  polygonal  buildings  do  not  admit  of 
pediments,  provided  the  polygon  be  not  large,  cnr  one  of  its 
larger  sides  forming  a  facade;  nor  are  they  placed  in 
edifices  covered  with  a  cupola,  or  on  terraces  enclosed  by 
balustrades. 

The  true  place  for  a  pediment  is  in  the  width  of  m 
building,  because  the  span  of  the  roof  is  represented  by  it. 
This  may  be  done  in  a  contrary  sense,  as  in  the  portico  of 
the  Pantheon,  where  it  is  not  according  to  the  width,  but 
the  length  ;  and  it  looks  well,  because  this  portico  makes 
a  part  of  the  temple,  and  in  a  certain  manner  farms  its 
width. 

Vitruvius  observes,  that  the  ancients  never  used  mo- 
dillions  nor  dentels  in  the  horizontal  cornice  of  their 
pediments,  but  only  the  simple  corona ;  because  in  that 
situation  there  are  neither  rafters  nor  beams:  nor  wore 
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or  acroterii,  to  support  statues  or  other  ornaments ; 
[  •ometimes  eagles. 

In  certain  buildings,  as  in  churches  of  several  naves* 
where  the  centre  part  rises  above  the  lateral  ones,  a  com- 
plete roof  is  placed  over  the  centre,  and  a  half  one  to  each 
flank.  In  such  cases,  a  pediment  in  the  middle,  and  under 
this,  on  each  side,  a  half  one,  indicating  the  lower  naves, 
is  a  Palladian  taste^  4Lnd  produces  an  elegant  effect. 


BALirSTRADES. 


pt 

M  Ibuntabs,  %ic,,  then-  height  should  be  relative  to  that  of 
Ibe  elbow  of  a  man,  and  may  be  fixed  at  about  three  feet^ 
VIh^  must  be  so  placed,  that  the  shaft  of  the  column  should 

Pnot  be  injured,  nor  the  horizontal  line  broken. 
When  used  for  protection  and  safety,  their  height  must 
be  regnlated  by  the  order,  and  must  not  exceed  four-fifths, 
thot  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  entablature 

(•rer  which  they  are  placed. 
They  mitst  correspond  with  the  character  of  the  edifice 
m  which  they  are  used.  Those  of  doubk;  swell  are 
tightesl,  but  the  least  naturaL  Those  with  small  bands 
mte  bad ;  and  still  worse  are  they  when  larger  at  top  than 
at  bottom.  The  more  simple  they  are  the  better.  Their 
iaterrals  may  be  between  the  half  and  third  of  the  dia- 
ifteter*     Between  every  sixth  or  tenth  balustrade  should 

(be  a  pedee^tal  or  dado^  corresponding  with  the  column  or 
infefior  pilaster. 
The  course  of  the  bases  or  of  the  rail  must  not  be  in* 
terrupted.  nor  project  too  much. 
I  Statues,  vases,  and  other  ornaments  over  the  dados  or 

B     pilasters,  should  be  as  high  as  the  balustrades,  or  two* 
thirds. 

In  inclined  planes,  balustrades  maybe  fantaEtically used. 
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interlaced  with  irregular  or  trifling  niaBses,  in  the  taate 
of  Borromini  at  the  Sapienza  of  Rome.  The  Borromi- 
neaco  may  be  sometimes  used  with  success.  Balustrades 
are  not  proper  over  an  entablature,  which  is  the  termi- 
nation of  a  building.  If  a  balustrade  is  placed  above,  the 
building  must  finish  with  a  terrace,  and  not  with  aa 
entablature. 

To  terminate  the  pediments  of  churches  with  balus- 
trades, is  one  of  those  absurdities  which  speaks  ignorance 
in  the  architect. 


NICHES  AND  STATUES. 

.  Although  niches  may  be  natural,  and  advantageous  to 
the  appearance  of  a  statue,  they  undoubtedly  take  much 
firom  the  pleasure  which  the  spectator  would  receive  from 
observing  every  part  of  the  figure. 

Of  whatever  species  niches  may  be,  whether  arched, 
rectangular,  or  mixed,  they  must  have  the  same  relationif 
as  the  doors  and  windows ;  and  if  placed  between  tbcMu 
their  dimensions  and  decorations  must  be  the  same,  in 
order  tliat  one  straight  line  may  run  throughout  the 
whole.        In/ 

The  aise  of  the  statue  depends  on  that  of  the.  nidiea. 
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Niches  rising  from  the  pavement  are  preferable  to  th()«e 
which  are  elevated  ;  and  when  there  are  several,  one 
ftbo^e  another,  the  inter\Tils  should  he  at  least  equal  to 
their  height. 

SCULPTURES. 

The  sculptures  of  the  orfers  should  he  conformable  to 
the  qualities  and  conditions  of  build int^.  How  foolish 
aod  indecorous  would  it  be  to  place  heads  of  biill«  and 
patenB  in  our  churcheft!  The  decorative  parts  of  every 
edifice  should  accord  with  its  respective  character,  and 
^very  figure  be  proper  for  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed. 
What  then  can  be  more  inconsistent  than  lion*s  heads  in 
cornices,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  water? 

In  the  various  kinds  of  sculpture  applicable  to  edifices, 
we  inust  never  lose  sight  of  the  three  following  principles: 
1st,  Parsimony ;  all  the  members  of  an  order  shon!d  not 
be  sculptured  ;  there  must  never  be  two  carved  alike ;  and 
intenrals  are  always  required,  2d,  Intention,  as  every 
I  member  or  moulding  must  express  its  use,  or  signify  a 
'purpose.  3d,  Fitness,  both  with  relation  to  the  wubject 
represented,  as  well  as  to  the  character  of  the  order 
and  of  the  edifice:  the  ornaments  most  applicable  to 
mouldings,  are  derived  from  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and 
some  animals,  selected  with  judgment,  which  must  never 
be  applied  to  rectilinear  members ;  they  must  also  be  regu- 
larly disposed,  and  have  a  particular  correspondence  with 
each  other* 

The  most  conspicuous  parts  should  be  ornamented,  but 
m  white  marble  or  stuccoes,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
seen  distinctly.  The  veins  and  cc^ours  of  marble  always 
ereate  confusion,  destroy  the  contours,  and  produce  an 
inequality  of  light.  Ornaments  of  marble  should  also  be 
m  bas-relief;  as  sculpture,  however  it  may  enrich  a  builds 
ing,  destroys  its  grandeur. 

If  architecture  rec[uires  the  assistance  of  statuary,  the 
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figures  must  not  recline  over  the  archiyolt,  or  the  lidet  of 
the  pediment,  nor  over  the  ncroterii  and  balustrades.  If 
the  Btatoes  represent  men,  they  should  not  be  placed  in 
situations  where  men  could  never  stand  without  being 
in  momentary  fear  for  their  lives.  The  most  consistent 
situation  is  that  in  which  they  would  place  themselvee, 
which  is  in  the  intercolunmiations,  where  there  are  neither 
doors  nor  windows ;  and  in  order  to  shew  them  to  ad- 
vantage, and  avoid  injuries,  they  should  be  raised  on  m 
simple  plinth,  not  exceeding  the  fourth  of  the  height  of 
the  statue.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  man  should  stand 
on  a  rock  or  piece  of  stone,  to  make  himself  more  coospi* 
cuous,  or  to  procure  a  better  view.  But  it  is  very  1191- 
probable,  that  a  man  on  horseback  should  gallop  on  % 
pedestal,  within  a  portico,  or  up  a  flight  of  steps.  We 
certainly  require  some  better  methods  in  the  placing  of 
equestrian  statues.  There  is  not  much  more  consistency 
in  the  system  of  making  statues  stand  on  colunms. 

Architecture  seldom  requires  statues  of  more  than  the 
ordinary  height,  or  a  very  little  more.  Those  less  than 
nature^  should  be  confined  to  cabinets;  and  those  greater, 
for  open  spaces,  squares,  and  large  streets. 
.  Statues  should  also  be  analogous  to  the  characters  of 
the  orders ;  if  the  Doric  requires  them,  a  grave  style ;  £mp 
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In  adoptiog  perspective,  he  will  never  represent  those 
objects  which  only  please  in  one  point  of  view,  and  offend 
in  all  otherB.  If,  for  example,  a  soffit  is  painted  with  the 
•everal  orders  of  architecture,  and  the  eye  ig  removed  in 
the  alightest  degree  from  the  point  of  sights  all  is  in 
confusion  and  ruin. 

And  why  paint  sofifits  in  imitation  of  vaulting,  and  the 
little  cupola  on  domes?  thus  representing  things  which 
cannot  be  so  placed ;  and  even  were  they  consistent,  who 
can  look  at  them  without  suffering  inconvenience  in  the 
neck  and  eyesight  ?  Some  light  and  aerial  subject  is  the 
only  one  at  all  proper,  and  the  walls  must  accord  with  the 
principal  painting,  by  being  tinted  in  a  very  soft  tone. 

The  better  sort  of  paintings  should  be  applied  on  vertical 
waUs ;  and  here  the  architect  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
projecting  extraordinary  designs,  converting  the  sides  of  a 
room  into  a  spacious  country,  or  enriched  with  other  objects 
equally  instructive  and  delightful.  The  plinth  should 
appear  marble,  from  which  should  rise  columns  with  land- 
scape in  their  openings.  It  appears  inconceivable  how  other 
pictures  can  ever  be  used  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  the 
aottTitruvian  arabesques,  now  so  much  admired  under  the 
imposing  name  of  Raphael,  should  still  be  adopted. 

If  the  architect  be  friendly  to  the  painter,  he  will  em- 
ploy the  \^rious  marbles  according  to  the  convenience  of 
the  subjects.  Those  of  lively  colours  are  suitable  to  tlie 
ddCoratioQS  of  triumphal  arches,  fountains,  theatres,  and 
apartments.  In  temples  and  altars,  those  of  varied  colours 
are  most  proper;  and  in  tombs,  nothing  gay  can,  of  course, 
be  admitted.  In  combining  tliose  of  various  colours  to 
produce  a  picturesque  effect*  we  must  consider  well  those 
that  are  light,  dark,  accordant  or  discordant,  and  follow 
the  pictorial  maxim  of  never  uniting  discordant  colours, 
nor  of  passing  into  violent  extremes. 
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PART  II. 


ON  PROPRIETY. 

The  propriety  of  every  edifice  comprehends  three  prin- 
cipal objects,  which  are,  1st,  its  situation ;  2d,  its  form ; 
3d,  the  distribution  of  its  parts.  Points  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  difficulty.  There  are  buildings  in  which 
the  architect  has  had  his  full  liberty,  uniting  every 
pleasure,  convenience,  and  economy,  with  beauty  of 
form  and  situation. 


SITUATION. 


The  conditions  necessary  for  a  good  situation  are  the 
following: 

Ist,  A  good  soil,  salubrious  and  fertile,  neither  sandy 
nor'  clayey,  proper  for  gardens,  exempt  from  inundatioiis 
and  earthquakes,  and  distant  from  stagnant  waters  and 
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be  made  agaiiiBt  extremef?  of  heat,  coki  violent  winds, 
dftropnesa,  and  unpleasant  odours. 

5th,  The  prospect  should  neither  be  too  confined  nor 
too  extensi%*e,  but  enriched  with  the  picturesque,  and 
tending  to  assist  the  labours  of  tlie  architect. 

6th,  Local  convenience,  which  consists  in  having  easy 
Moess  to  all  the  necessariefi  and  comforts  of  hfe,  removed 
ifom  all  canscs  of  terror,  surrounded  by  gooil  roads,  witli 
a  sufficiency  of  l\ght :  a  well-selected  situation  will  unite 
salubrity,  convenience,  and  beauty. 


F0RM8  OF  EDIFICES, 


The  architect  may  adopt  all  the  figures  of  geometry,, 
from  the  circle  to  the  most  lengthened  ellipsis,  and  from 
die  triangle  to  the  last  polygon.  He  may  also  adopt 
mixed  figures^  thus  varying  the  form  of  bis  edifices  to 
infinity^  and  always  producing  something  elegant  and 
regidaTp  but  never  trifling.  Variety  is  invariably  agreeable 
vheit  removed  from  absurdity,  and  adapted  to  the  strength 
aod  oonvenience  of  each  building*  - « 

The  circular  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  most 
gmc^ful  and  capacious  of  all  the  figures,  as  well  as  the 
stfOQg«st*  But  it  is  disadvantageous,  from  the  quantity  of 
iifiace  loiftt  in  the  angles  and  internal  arrangements,  and 
from  the  difficulty  of  distribution  of  light,  tlie  arches,  and 
the  intercolumniations.  It  is  therefore  most  appropriate 
|0  thos€  edifices  in  which  no  division  is  required »  as  in 
tcmpJAS,  tlieatres,  and  piazzas.  The  elhpsis  has  less 
beauty,  and  is  stiU  more  inconvenient,  but  it  is  useful. 

The  triangle*  which,  of  all  the  rectilinear  figures  has  tlie 
wont  effect  in  architecture,  may  be  used  in  some  narrow 
parl3  of  dwellings,  for  the  stairs  and  returns  of  the  angles, 
tktta  enabling  the  other  parts  to  be  arranged  with  some 
ngtilafity.     Squares*  rectangles,  and  parallelograms,  are^ 
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proper  for  churches,  polygons,  piasxas,  and  markets;  mixed 
figures,  for  all  other  descriptions  of  edifices. 


DISTRIBUTION  OR  ARRANGEMENT. 

Architectural  arrangement  may  be  considered  in  two 
points  of  view:,  one  with  regard  to  the  ground-plan  of  an 
edifice  divided  into  its  internal  parts ;  the  other,  the  ex- 
ternal diyision  of  the  deration  or  the  decoration  of  the 
ikgade.  The  arrangement,  whether  external  or  internal, 
should  be  proportioned  and  agreeable  to  the  character  of 
the  edifice.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  see  a  large  palace 
divided  into  an  infii^ity  of  cells,  small  orders  and  windows: 
equally  absurd  would  be  a  small  house  with  only  one 
large  saloon,  and  stately  ornaments. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior  should  accord  with  that 
of  the  exterior.  Fa9ade8  of  two  orders  are  admirably 
calculated  for  our  churches,  which  are  nerer  divided  in- 
ternally into  stories. 

In  all  edifices,  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  parts 
should  be  placed  in  the  most  agreeable  and  advantageous 
situations,  and  a  perfect  whole  should  be  produced,  suitable 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  may  be  intended. 
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decorations*  In  this  arrangement^  there  should 
be  qaantity,  contrast,  and  even  some  disorder^  to  produce 
beauty  and  elegance.  Extreme  uniforniity  is  an  essential 
feittlt  in  a  city.  Whoever  has  seen  one  city  of  Holland, 
has  seen  all ;  and  one  street  is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  whole  city. 

The  plan  should  be  so  arranged,  as  to  subdivide  the 
whole  into  an  infinity  of  particular  beauties,  each  so 
widely  differing  from  the  other,  that  something  new  shotUd 
be  continually  presenting  itself  to  the  eye.  Four  things 
are  requisite  to  form  a  beautiful  city  :  Ist,  its  entrances; 
2d,  its  streets  ;  3d,  its  squares;  4th,  its  edifices. 

Isty  The  entrances  should  be  free,  numerous  in  propor- 
ItOQ  to  the  size  of  the  enclosure^  and  sufficiently  oma* 
mented  both  within  and  without.  On  the  exterior  should 
be  a  long  road,  with  rows  of  trees  on  each  side,  and 
fountains,  terminating  in  a  square  before  the  gate ;  which 
should  be  a  superb  triumphal  arch,  giving  admittance  to 
another  square,  surrounded  by  noble  buildings,  several 
majestic  streets  bmnching  off  to  various  parts  of  the  city, 
all  terminated  by  some  particular  object.  Such  should  be 
(be  entrances. 

2d,  The  streets  are  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  tlie 
communications  easy,  they  should,  therefore,  be  numerous, 
straight,  and  wide  :  their  width  must  correspond  not  only 
with  the  size  and  population  of  the  city,  but  also  with  the 
height  of  the  edifices,  and  with  their  own  length.  The 
gpemteet  width  should  be  in  the  centre,  where  the  ti-aflic 
ii  greatest.  Some  should  be  porticoed,  others  have  foot- 
ways, ornamented  by  balustrades  and  statues,  others  with 
parterres ;  but  all  clean,  and  of  an  easy  inclination. 

3d,  The  squares   should  be   numerous   and  varied   in 

igare  and  size,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  people,  but  for 

K    the  salubrity  of  the  city,  and  to  give  a  more  spacious 

^^^H^^'  '^^^  beauty  of  the  edifices  constitutes  the  pruicipal 
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beauty  of  the  itreets,  squares,  and  city  in  general.  And 
wlio  should  preside  over  this  department? — Every  city 
should  have  its  academy  of  architecture,  without  whose 
approbation  nothing  should  be  erected.  The  height  of 
the  houses  should  never  be  more  than  three  stories,  their 
facades  regular,  and  well  proportioned,  all  equally  simple, 
b«t  differing  in  their  style  and  ornament.  Uniformity 
should  be  admitted  in  the  squares  only. 

The  public  edifices  should  be  so  placed  as  to  suit  the 
public  convenience.  The  cathedral  in  the  centre,  the 
parochial  churches  in  the  midst  of  their  parishes,  the  uni* 
versity,  the  theatres,  the  tribunals,  the  academies,  and 
coU^es,  in  the  most  inhabited  parts.  The  residence  of 
the  sovereign  at  the  extremity.  These  should  all  b^ 
isolated,  with  squares  in  front,  and  streets  leading  in  and 
out.    Thus  a  magnificent  effect  would  be  produced. 

But  to  have  a  city  regular  and  beautiful,  it  is  not  necea* 
sary  that  it  should  be  built  from  the  foundations.  Any, 
however  mean  and  ill  formed,  may,  by  degrees,  faecomt 
regular  and  beautiful;  as  the  various  parts  are  rebuilt 
and  repaired :  all  that  is  required  is  knowledge  and  inclina* 
tion  in  its  inhabitants. 
:    The  edifices  of  a  city  are  either  public  or  private. 
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'Uparttncnt :  to  which  should  be  added  a  sumptuous 
ibule.     The  steps  should  never  be  of  politshed  marble, 
and  always  in  an  horizontal  position. 

6th,  Finally,  the  mechanism  shewn  in  the  construction 
constitntes  the  principal  value  of  a  staircase ;  the  ele- 
gance of  the  vaulting,  the  cutting  of  the  stone,  the  fitting 
and  uoiting  of  the  whole  welt  together,  is  requisite  both 
for  real  and  apparent  solidity. 


APARTMENTS. 

The  apartments,  for  convenience,  society,  nmi  public 
coranontes^  should  be  situated  on  the  principal  Hoor,  and 
oaly  (litTeriog  in  their  position,  size,  and  number:  all 
Id  be  easy  in  their  comraunication.  An  opportunity  is 
ofi'ered  for  the  display  of  architecture  in  all  its 
grandeur;  in  the  halls  of  audience  and  conversation,  in  the 
gaUeries,  academies,  museums,  and  hbmries,  the  arcliitect 
may  shew  the  most  consummate  skill  and  learning,  whether 
he  shall  adopt  the  ancient  Corinthian  hall  of  one  order,  or 
the  Egyptian  of  two,  the  triclinium,  or  copy  the  various 
models  of  theatres  and  amphitheatres* 

FiitaUy,  in  the  chambers  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
«U  eonfincment,  narrow  corridors.  &c.,  so  that  the  air  may 
tecontiaually  renewed. 


DOORS  AND  WINDOWS. 


Tlic  form  of  doors  and  windows  should  be  agreeable  to 
die  proportions  of  man,  for  whose  use  they  are  intended  : 
attd  man  being  from  two  to  three  times  higher  than  he 
le,  when  holding  his  arms  in  an  easy  position^ 
that  the  figure  of  the  doors  should  be  rcc- 
tangitfair^  and  of  the  above   proportions.      Large  gates, 
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M  tliose  of  cities  and  principal  doors,  may  be  arched,  for 
greater  strength ;  but  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
diminishing  the  doon^  and  windows. 

The  width  of  large  doors  and  public  gates  may  be  from 
8  to  20  feet,  those  of  moderate  size  from  4  to  12  feet,  and  the 
smaller  ones  from  4  to  6  feet.  The  height  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  size  of  the  edifice. 

Their  decoration  consists  in  their  jambs  being  more  or 
less  ornamented.  Columns  are  rarely  used  to  internal 
doors  and  windows. 

Several  doors  enfilading  should  be  in  one  right  line; 
tlie  windows  equal  in  their  distances,  and  proportioned  to 
the  doors.  The  width  of  the  large  windows  should  not  be 
more  than  6  feet,  and  that  of  the  smaller  ones  not  less  than 
4  feet.  In  every  facade  the  solid  should  be  greater  than  the 
opening,  and  weight  should  be  placed  on  weight,  the 
void  over  void. 


CHIMNIES. 

Whoever  is  desirous  of  having  chimnies  free  from  smok- 
ing, retaining  all  the  heat,  and  consuming  a  small  quantity 
of  fuel,  will  consult  Franklin,  who  has  applied  philosophy 
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and  material.  Generally  speaking,  their  design  t^hould  be 
liirge,  in  proportion  to  the  spaces  for  which  they  are 
intended,  A  paving  of  delicate  Mosaic  is  consistent  for  a 
boudoir,  not  for  a  saloon.  How  offensive  are  those  com- 
partments of  trifling  ornaments  in  the  piers  of  the  lesser 
naves  of  the  stately  St.  Peter's,  Fish  and  quadrupeds  are 
improper  in  a  pavement,  where  they  would  not  be  placed 
in  reality;  equally  absurd  is  it  to  see  lions  and  dolphins  in 
aoffits  and  on  the  sides  of  roofs. 


FACADES. 


V        The  facade  is  to  an  edifice  what  the  physiognomy  is  to 

H     nian  ;  and  it  is  most  unfortunate  when,  in  either  c^se,  the 

"     exterior  is  enigmatical,  or  contradicts  the  quality  of  the 

inleiior.     Facades  may  be   considered  perfect,   when   in 

their  decoration,  symmetry,  and  eurythmia,  they  adequately 

express  the  interna!  distribution  and  construction,  suitable 

^^    to  the   nature  of  the  edifice.      Various   facades  should 

^P    eiLpress   the  various   purposes   of  the  interior   of  build- 

In  royal  palaces  the  facades  should  be  ornamented 
i^  eitlier  with  one  order  of  architecture  to  the  stale  floor, 
^P  supported  by  the  ground  floor,  as  a  sub-basement,  or  with 
two  orders,  one  on  the  ground  floor,  having  the  upper 
«atablature  crowned  by  a  rich  balustrade.  Other  palaces 
should  be  decorated  according  to  the  rank  of  the  per- 
KMiages  inhabiting  them.  Between  the  splendour  of  this 
species  of  building  and  the  simplicity  of  private  liouses, 
there  is  a  medium  style  of  decoration,  the  ionic  for  citi- 
seibs  of  the  highest  class,  the  Doric  for  the  facades  of  rner- 
diAiiU;  even  in  habitations  of  less  importance  there  should 
be  nothing  offensive,  and  it  would  cost  but  little  to  decorate 
them  in  a  style,  announcing  both  taste  and  elegance  in 
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the  interior.    The  beauty  of  a  country  is  much  improved 
by  splendid  works  in  architecture. 


GARDENS. 

The  Chinese  taste  of  giving  to  their  gardens  the  sim- 
plicity, and  sometimes  the  caprices  of  nature,  is  rapidly 
producing  a  disgust  for  our  unnatural  and  absurd  style. 
The  English  no  longer  have  recourse  to  France  and 
liC  Notre,  but  to  China;  and  Whately  has  prescribed 
laws  which  banish  every  affected  regularity,  and  produce 
scenes  of  enchantment,  wildness,  and  sweetness,  which 
continually  surprise  with  some  new  delight.  In  fact,  he 
presents  us  with  a  perfect  picture.* 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

•It  is  easy  to  decide  on  the  situations  most  proper  for 
public  buildings  of  a  great  city,  as  Tribunals,  Collies, 
Universities,  Exchanges,  Baths,  Theatres,  Churches,  &c., 
which  should  all  be  surrounded  by  large  squares,  and 
opposite  to  principal  streets.     With  regard  to  the  internal 
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Hospitals,  Cemeteries,  Luzzaretti,  Shambles,  Magazines, 
?nd  Manufactories  of  every  description,  should  be  without 
the  city,  in  open  spaces,  and  well  ventilated. 


CHURCHES. 


^^^^k-chitecture  ought  to  be  displayed  with  the  greatest 
^^Mmlimity  in  churches,  which  neither  in  the  exterior  nor  inte- 
L^   nor  should  have  any  thing  in  common  with  other  buildings. 
H  Suppose  a  church  at  the  extremity  of  a  large  wide  street/ 
in  the  midst  of  a  regular  square,  it  should  be  constructed 
^m    of  large  stones  well  united,  and  its  solidity  should  be  con- 
^r   spicuous  and  striking.     Its  exterior  decoration  one  single 
order,  regularly  placed  on  a  basement  of  a  few  steps  :  the 
^K    miercolumniations  equal,  the  entablature  running  all  round 
^^    without  any  projections,  and  one  pediment  crowning  the 
I         august  front.     The  rear  should  be  ornamented  with  the 
mne    order,    and    in    the    centre    of    the    pediment    an 
arrangement  for  the  clock  and  bells.     On  entering,   the 
whole  should  present  itself  at  one  view.     There  should, 
therefore,  be  neither  recessed  chapels  nor  large  piers ;  but 
bobted  columns  of  the  same  order  with  the  exterior,  which 
I         give  a  species  of  life,  and  present  at  every  step  adelightfyl 
variety  of  view.     There  must  be  no  cornices,  and  every 
alUr  beautiful  only  from  its  simplicity,  not  having  columns 
on  pedestals^  supporting  a  pediment  or  roof,  cupolas,  mau- 
soleums, or  any  thing  that  can  detract  from  the  general 
ony. 
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PART  III. 


ON  THE  SOLIDITY  OF  BUILDINGS. 


Without  solidity — beauty,  magnificence,  and  con^e* 
nience,  avail  but  little.  We  seek  for  durability  in  every 
thing,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  then  in  buildings, 
which  are  erected  at  so  much  expense  and  trouble  ?  On 
this  very  important  subject  we  shall  only  here  make  some 
general  observations. 

A  fabric  may  be  considered  solid  when  it  has  tasted  for 
any  length  of  time  and  is  free  from  both  injury  and  decay. 
Against  this  desirable  quality  there  is  continual  warfare, 
from  heat,  cold,  damp,  weight,  and  wear;  and  our  aim 
should  be,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  these  various  actions  as 
much  as  lies  in  our  power. 

Every  edifice  must  be  considered  as  a  whole,  composed 
of  various  parts  united  together.  These  parts  are  called 
materiab,  and  are  either  stones,  bricks,  cement,  sand,  wood, 
or  metals.    The  strength  ot  the  whoLe  building  depends  Ciii 
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ctous;  but  he  will  make  iiBeftil  experimentR,  bo  that  at  a 
glance,  or  a  touch,  lie  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct 
jiidgiQent,  and  detect  every  fraud  :  yet  the  greatest  requi- 
site in  the  character  of  an  architect  is  that  true  pkilo- 
tophtf  which  will  teach  him  to  be  an  honest  man.  Woe  to 
him  if  he  would  be  a  Mida§. 

2d,  The  proper  use  of  materials  depends  principally  on 
three  things:  —  Ist.  the  quality;  2d,  their  distribution; 
3d,  their  mutual  connexion  or  construction. 

1st,  The  quantity,  of  which  sufficient  should  be  used 
ta  VMKler  the  building  solid.  An  ill  placed  economy 
produces  weakness,  and  consequent  ruin  ;  an  excess  of 
quantity  causes  needless  expense  and  weight,  and  often- 
tames  oflends  the  eye. 

2d,  All  the  materials  have  not  the  same  degree  of 
ce;  they  should,  therefore,  be  so  arranged  in  the 
t  parts  of  the  edifice,  that  the  weakest  should  be 
where  the  least  strength  is  required,  and  the  strongest 
wfaererer  there  is  the  greatest  weight.  Another  point, 
nqniring  the  discernment  of  the  architect  is,  that  materials 
of  the  same  kind  are  not  all  equally  good  for  every  sort  of 
,  Having  thus  discovered  the  secret  of  putting  eveiy 
;.  to  the  best  account,  he  will  avoid  superfluous 
,  and  will  give  to  all  their  proper  effect. 

3d,  As  every  building  is  the  result  of  various  parts 
together,  it  is  most  necessary  that  there  should  be 
m  mutual  connexion  between  those  parts  and  the  com- 
ponent materials.  Some  parts  are  essential;  as  the 
femidatiotns,  the  walls,  the  roof;  others  secondary,  as  the 
patements,  the  ceilings,  and  the  ornaments.  Some  sup- 
port, others  are  supported,  and  so  on.  The  best  skill  con- 
tials  in  so  uniting  these,  that  throughout  there  should  be 
m  proper  equilibrium  of  strength. 

In  every  edifice,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
1>etween  the  parts  supported  and  those  supporting,  and 
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lliere  will  always  be  a  proper  degree  of  solidity,  if  the 
latter  be  proportionably  superior  to  tlie  former*  If  we 
cotisider  a  wall  detached  from  any  other  building*  it  fomcMi 
at  once  its  own  pressure  and  support,  because  the  upper 
courses  rest  on  the  lower,  and  thus  are  supported.  If  we 
examine  a  house,  we  find  it  composed  of  several  walls, 
vaults,  floors,  and  roofs ;  the  latter  are  the  weights  of 
the  edifice  which  the  walls  support;  and  the  architect,  in 
forming  his  plan,  has  to  calculate  the  preastire*  and  regu- 
late tlie  strength  of  his  supports  accordbgly. 

There  are  weights  which  act  vertically,  as  masaes  of 
walls  rising  direct  from  the  foundation.  Other  weights 
are  distributed  here  and  there,  to  the  right  and  left,  aa  in 
vaultings  ;  the  gravity  of  which  act  in  oblique  lines.  To 
calculate  their  pressure  their  cunes  must  be  measured, 
and  the  less  the  rise  of  the  arch,  the  'greater  will  be  the 
thrust.  Finally,  there  are  tlie  floors  and  the  roofs,  the 
pressure  of  which  is  vertical  and  in  right  lines,  and  the 
thrust  in  obUque  lines.  All  this  requires  great  exactness  of 
calculation,  consequently  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  touch  tlie  essential  parts  of 
an  edifice  once  constructed.  The  tliickness  of  the  large 
masses  is  often  deceptive ;  and  it  may  be  thought  exces- 
sive, and  tliat  to  remove  a  small  portion  cannot  be  productive 
of  much  evil ;  but  the  mischief  is  often  suddenly  and  bit- 
terly felt. 

If  for  the  third  part  a  knowledge  of  physics  and  mathe- 
matics is  required,  for  the  second  we  must  have  a  genius 
fruitful  in  inventions,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  all 
civil  usages :  as  for  the  first,  a  purity  of  taste  is  necessary, 
acquired  by  observation  and  reason.  The  director  of  a 
building  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  great  man,  who 
places  himself  at  the  head  of  a  midtitude  of  workmen 
executing  a  variety  of  arts  subservient  to  his  purpose. 
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Hence  there  is  much  reason  in  applying  to  the  art  of 
building  the  pompous  title  of  architecture^  tliat  h,  the 
"  directing  art  to  all  others/' 

Many  able  men  have  written  upon  architecture,  and 
hare  veiy  properly  brought  it  to  a  science.  Whoever 
exercises,  or  intends  to  exercise  it,  should  study  these 
works»  if  he  wishes  to  produce  admirable  designs  for 
[XKtertty,  which  is  the  supreme  tribunal,  whence  he  will 
leeeive  impartial  applause  or  condemnation.  Philosophy^ 
that  is,  the  power  of  reasoning  on  every  subject,  which  is 
become  so  general  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  fine  arts,  and  applied  to 
the  analyzing  the  truth  of  that  sentiment  we  call  taste. 
Thus  philosophy,  illumined  by  metaphysics,  which  is 
only  the  science  of  first  principles,  (every  art  and  science 
hsnng  something  metaphysical,  their  first  principles 
being  founded  on  constant  and  general  observations), 
distinguishes  the  principles  of  the  general  and  common 
taste  of  all  classes,  from  those  which  are  modified  by  the 
chamcter,  genius,  and  sensibility,  of  particular  nations 
or  persons.  The  architect  will  thus  distinguish  real 
betiuty  from  that  which  is  so  by  consent,  he  will  study 
the  impression  of  thes^e  sentiments  on  others,  and  make 
it  his  pleasure,  by  the  means  of  raild  and  unostenta- 
tioms  reasoning,  to  evince  that  be  has  received  from 
Nature,  or  from  study,  a  more  correct  mode  of  thinking 
Slid  fiselii^* 

I  have  endeavoured  myself  to  take  advantage  of  the 
best  information  contained  in  the  various  authors  on  archi- 
tactore,  and  haying  compared  them  with  the  edifices^ 
mcteiii  and  modem,  have  collected  all  ray  observations 
in  a  treatise^  entitled  *'  the  Principles  of  Civil  Architec- 
ture;** divided  into  three  parts;  the  first  on  the  beauty, 
the  second  on  the  convenience,  and  the  third  on  the 
toUdity  of  architecture. 
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This  work  was  printed  first  at  Oenoa,  and  a  sketch  of 
the  same  is  given  in  the  Essay  on  Architecture,  prefixed 
to  the  "  Lives  of  the  most  celebrated  Architects/'  in  the 
first  edition  at  Rome,  1768. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  treat  upon  the  History  of 
Architecture,  and  if  it  presents  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
varieties  \n  human  intellect,  what  a  pleasing  and  instruc* 
tive  spectacle  it  offers  to  us.  If  the  history  of  literature 
were  more  attended  to>  sciences  and  arts  would  make  more 
rapid  progress.  Each  professor  would  then  see  the  fea- 
tures of  his  own  mind  portrayed  in  the  various  examples 
of  his  predecessors,  and  he  would  then  be  desirous  of  add- 
ing something  to  the  treasures  of  preceding  centuries,  and 
each  science  would,  like  astronomy,  be  daily  enriched 
with  new  and  interesting  observations.  Had  the  ancients, 
instead  of  erecting  statues  to  their  great  men,  given  us 
pictures  of  their  minds,  we  might  have  had  useful  memo- 
rials, and  should  have  been  better  informed  on  the  prin- 
ciples, the  progress,  the  revolutions  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  on  the  discoveries  of  remote  ages ;  a  species 
of  history,  much  more  interesting  to  us  than  that  of  battles, 
virars,  heroes  slain,  and  useless  dates:  but  we  cannot 
expect  such  histories  without  the  guidance  of  philosophy. 
History  teaches  what  men  have  done;   philosophy  goes 
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diocie^  and  the  bad:  all  must  endure  the  touchstone 
of  our  principles,  or  we  ahall  be  circulating  as  it  were 
a  btt&e  coin.  ^ 

It  behoves  us,  more  particularly  for  the  sake  of  youth, 
to  expose  the  faults  of  great  artists,  as  being  generally  les** 
easily  discovered,  and  more  dangerous^ from  the  authority 
which  their  elevated  names  impose;  the  splendour  of 
which,  hke  that  of  the  sun,  almost  overpowering  these 
spots  J  and  authority  has  such  power  that  it  will  convert 
even  the  drunkenness  of  Cato  into  a  virtue. 

The  highest  praise  to  which  a  reasonable  man  can 
aspire,  however  great  his  pretensions,  is  to  be  admired 
much  and  blamed  but  little.  He  who  seeks  only  to  dis- 
corer  the  faults  of  others,  deserves  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  Apollo  on  those  who  made  him  an  offering  of  the 
errors  of  their  fellow-creatures;  viz.  to  peel  a  heap  of 
grain  and  keep  the  husk  for  themselves.  Gold  itself  is 
never  without  dross,  and  to  separate  the  one  from  the 
other  often  costs  more  labour  than  it  is  worth.  It  would 
be  cmel  to  caress  the  raven  and  neglect  the  dove*  There  is 
mate  talent  in  pointing  out  virtues  than  defects.  While 
condemning  any  architectural  vices,  we  at  the  same  time 
most  respect  the  architect. 

**  Patoere  personis,  dicere  de  vilits.  " 

The  limits  between  criticism  and  sarcasm  are  not  always 
distinguished  i  offended  vanity  often  discovers  satire  where 
none  is  intended.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  **  Lives  of  the 
Architects,"  with  marginal  notes  by  the  celebrated  Luigi 
VanviteUi,  who  had  wTittcn  on  the  first  page,  *'  The 
author  of  this  satirical  work  is  Francisco  Milizia." 

But,  wherever  the  author  has  discovered  faults,  he  can 
with  safety  affirm  that  they  gave  him  pain ;  and  if  he  has 
exposed  them,  it  is  only  with  a  hope  of  preventing,  if 
possible,  their  recurrence  and  increase. 
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With  an  undeviating  regard  for  the  public  benefit,  he 
has  thus  endeavoured  to  compile  a  History  of  Architecture, 
hoping  that,  after  describing  its  principles,  progress,  and 
changes,  and  detailing  the  means  most  conducive  to  its 
improvement,  it  will  be  long  preserved  from  degradation, 
and  be  continually  improving  in  strength  and  beauty. 
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OF    THE    ARCHITECTS    BEFORE    T<lE    TIME 
OF    PERICLES. 

450  Years  B.C. 

As  the  Chaldeans  boast  of  having  been  a  nation  500,000 
years,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  ascertain  either  the  number 
or  names  of  their  architects. 

King  Ninus*  founded  the  city  of  Nineveh  of  a  rectan- 
gular form,  74  miles  in  circumference ;  and  surrounded  it 
by  a  wall  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  three  chariots 
abreast :  it  was  100  feet  high,  and  defended  by  1600  towers, 
each  200  feet  in  height.  Alberti  endeavours  to  impress 
the  belief  that  this  work  was  executed  in  fifteen  days, 
which  seems  impossible.  The  queen  Semiramis,t  not 
satisfied  with  this  immense  city,  built  another  near  it^ 
which  she  called  Babylon,  of  a  quadrangular  form :  each 

*  Diodonu  Siculus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  (Ann.  Mun.  2737.  Usher  Ann.) 
Beture  Christ  1950  years,  or  about  the  time  of  Abraham's  birth,  according 
to  most  chronologers.  Nineveh  is  supposed  by  Pococke  to  be  the  modern 
MousuL 

t  Semifamia,  according  to  Usher,  lived  1215  years  before  Christ. 
VOL.  I.  B 
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side  was  15  miles  long,  and  had  twenty-five  gates  of 
bronze  (see  Isaiah).  From  each  gate  a  street  was  formed 
to  that  opposite,  making  altogether  fifty  streets,  each  150 
feet  wide;  which  crossing  at  right  angles  divided  the 
city  into  676  parts.  Each  quarter  had  houses  of  three  and 
four  stories  in  height,  all  beautifully  ornamented ;  the 
middle  courts  were  formed  into  convenient  and  delightful 
gardens.  The  walls*  were  built  of  large  square  stones, 
cemented  by  bitumen ;  their  height  was  350  feet,  their 
breadth  87  ;  defended  by  250  towers.  The  river  Euphrates 
ran  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  over  which  was  a 
bridge  of  stone,t  5  stadia  long,  and  30  feet  broad ,  cramped 
together  by  iron,  and  covered  with  beams  of  cedar,  palm, 
and  cypress.  At  each  end  was  a  royal  palace :  the  smallest 
was  7  miles  in  circumference,  and  both  contained 
hanging  gardens.  These  must  have  been  extraordinary 
efforts  of  industrj',  if  we  credit  the  accounts  given  of 
them.  viz.  that  they  were  raised  on  a  square  bank  of 
earth,  cut  into  terraces  resembling  an  amphitheatre;  the 
highest  being  on  a  level  with  the  walls  of  the  city :  the 
whole  supported  by  internal  and  external  walls,  the  latter 


*  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  sect.  178.    *<  The  wall  is  200  royal  cuhiis  higli  and 
fifty  wide.'*  Further,  in  lect.  179,  he  says  the  city  was  Nurroundod  by  a 
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22  feet  in  thickness.     These  terraces  were  fonned   by 
iqaare  stones,  16  feet  long  and  4  broad,  on  which  was 
laid  a  stratum  of  reeds,  cemented  together  by  bitumen  ; 
then  two  courses  of  bricks  laid  in  mortar;  afterwards  a 
coyering  of  lead  ;  and  finally  a  stratum  of  vegetable  mould 
sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the  largest  trees,  and   every 
variety  of  plant  and  flower,  which  were  watered  by  an 
aqueduct  supplied  from  the   river.     We  cannot  decide 
whether  this  account  be  true  or  false,  nor  can  it  in  any 
way  benefit  the  arts.     In  this  city  was  also  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Belus,*  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  height,  and  the 
same  in  width ;   consisting  of  eight  square  towers  piled 
on  each  other,  gradually  decreasing  in  width,  and  ren- 
dered accessible  by  an  external  winding  staircase  leading 
to  the   summit.     This  temple  contained  many   colossal 
statues  of  massive  gold ;  the  most  splendid  was  that  of 
Jupiter,  40  feet  high,  holding  a  sceptre  composed  of  pre- 
cious stones.     Before   it   was   an  altar  also   of  gold,  40 
feet  long,  and  15  broad,  the  vessels  belonging  to  which 
were  all  of  the  same  metal,  and  of  amazing  weight.     It  has 
been  imagined  by  some  that  this  edifice  was  the  remains 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  supposed  by  St.  Jerome,  to  have 
been  4  miles  high ;  and  Adoni  has  stated  it  to  be  5000. 
Without  the  walls  of  Babylon  a  square  lake  was  dug,  on 

Enphratet  wu  turned  into  a  canal,  cut  for  the  purpose.**  This  bridge 
eooflbted  only  of  large  masses  of  stone,  piled  upon  each  other  at  regular 
diMaiices  without  arches  :  they  were  made  to  communicate  by  pieces  of 
timber  thrown  over  from  one  pier  to  anotlier.  —  See  Dr.  Richardson's 
very  interesting  ''  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,**  vol.  ii.  p.  147, 
where  is  a  dissertation  on  the  passage  or  tunnel  of  Semiramis. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  sect.  181,  says,  <<  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  has 
huge  gates  of  brass,  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  square  building, 
cidi  side  of  whidi  b  of  the  length  of  two  fiirlongs.  In  the  midst  a  tower 
riMsofthe  solid  depth  and  height  of  a  furlong;  upon  which,  resting  as 
a  base,  seven  other  turrets  are  built  in  regular  succession.** 
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each  side  34  miles  long :  the  whole  of  the  inferior  wan 
lined  with  bricks,  covered  with  pitch  :  its  depth  was  only 
35  feet.  This  lake  reccive<l  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates ;  for  which  purpose  many  canals  were  also 
cut.  Some  imagine  it  to  have  been  made  by  Semiramis, 
to  divert  the  course  of  the  river,  at  the  time  she  con- 
structed a  subterraneous  passage  *  from  one  palace  to  the 
other :  this  passage  was  20  bricks  in  thickness,  12  feet 
high,  and  15  wide. 

Semiramis  founded  cities  and  palaces  throughout  every 
province  of  her  vast  empire.  The  epitaph  of  Sardanapalus 
says^  "  I  built  Tarsus  and  Anchiale  in  a  day,  and  am  now 
no  more."  For  these  and  other  wonders  the  Babylonians 
have  been  reputed  great  architects,  learned  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  invention: 
some  have  said,  that  Ninus,  Belus,  and  Semiramis,  not 
only  ordered  these  surprising  things,  but  designed  and 
superintended  the  execution  of  them.  If  all  this  be  true, 
how  insignificant  is  our  knowledge  of  art  when  compared 
with  theirs !  Others  have  suspected  these  wonders  to  be 
fables  invented  by  the  Greeks :  but  their  supposed  anti- 
quity, and  many  accounts  on  which  we  rely,  are  not  so 
well  corroborated  as  the  above. 

The  Egyptians,  who  in  comparison  with  the  Assyrians 
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ftlso«  mfniot  yield  to  Thebes,  either  in  grandeur  or  magni- 
ficence. From  these  traditious  we  turn  to  the  vast  pyiit- 
mtcls*  which  gtill  exist,  those  certain  proofs  of  despotism. 
Near  them  was  a  bridge,  5  miles  long,  60  feet  wide,  and 
80  feet  high,  of  polished  stone,  on  which  were  sculptured  a 
rariety  of  animals. 

*rhe  palace  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cataract,  near  the 
uneient  Siene,  had  four  grand  colonnades,  the  columns  of 
which  were  placed  together,  three  and  three,  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  on  Uie  same  pedestal ;  over  the  capital  of 
caeh  triangle  was  a  sphinx  and  sarcophagus  placed  alter- 
imteiy.  There  were  not  less  than  five  or  six  thousand  of 
these  Bgures,  each  cut  from  one  block,  and  70  palms 
high^  besides  many  other  gigantic  statues.  There  were 
tnnamemble  grottoes  cut  out  of  the  rock ,-  the  mass 

uve  was  supported  by  prodigious  square  pillars,  left  for 
Ihc  purpose;  the  whole  were  ornamented  with  sculpture, 
tnti  sufficiently  large  to  admit  600  horsemen  ranged  in 
of  battle ;  these  led  to  the  catacombs  containing  the 
Another  palace f  near  to  Dendera,  (not  im- 
proboUy  tlie  Temple  of  Serapis,)  was  of  a  surprising 
height,  and  supported  by  porticoes  of  granite  columns,  12U 
feet  high,  of  such  thickness  that  eight  men  could  scarcely 
spttn  them ;  tlie  capit^ds  were  composed  of  four  highly 
decorated  female  heads,  the  pavement  was  formed  of  stones 
af  a  lai^e  size.  The  Egyptian  temples  had  in  front  a 
dwarf  wall,  adorned  with  sphinxes;  then  a  portico  or 
pfopyieont  usually  two,  but  sometimes  three ;  and  fkudly 


'Dkidcifu*  Siculusy  lib.  L.  cap«  5.  Herodotus,  lib,  ii.  cap.  lot, 
bt»,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  iL  cap,  9,  mentions  these  pynunida.  At 
Menipihitff  ab^iut  thirty  pyramiib  still  exisi^  and  there  are  tmces  of  many 
nmn;  tlw  ilon«  witlt  which  tbey  are  boill  \s  calcareous^  fine^graiTjedy  of  a 
Uglfl  grey  colour,  easily  cut,  light,  and  porous;  the  masonry  laid  in  mortar, 
t  S«  Dr.  Richaidsou,  voL  i.  p.  186,  who  describes  tlic  present  state  of 
■oiiiflhiiM.  butldittp. 
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a  vestibule  with  a  wcll-pro|M>itioiU'd  cell.  Equally  won- 
derful was  the  artificial  lake  oi'  Moeris,*  450  miles  in  cir- 
cumferenee,  and  50  bracchia  deep;  with  innumerable 
canals  and  reservoirs  to  receive  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile.  Of  the  Labyrinth  f  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  It  is 
remarkable  that  not  one  architect  has  ever  been  named 
among  the  accounts  of  these  prodigious  efforts. ;(  How- 
ever stupendous  these  and  other  works  may  have  been, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Egyptians  had  only  made  the  first 
step  towards  decoration.  Their  columns  were  simply  imi- 
tative of  the  trunks  of  trees,  the  capitals  were  unoma- 
mented  square  stones ;  and  frequently  they  united  several 
colunms,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  great  weight,  but 
without  attending  to  the  refinement  of  architecture. 

The  Hebrews  left  Egypt  ignorant  of  its  architecture, 
although  they  were  servilely  employed  in  the  erection  of 
its  principal  buildings.  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  nominated 
by  Moses  to  construct  tlie  tabernacle,  were,  by  the  Al- 
mighty Architect  of  the  Universe,  ''  filled  with  wisdom, 
imderstanding,  and  knowledge,  to  devise  curious  works 
in  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  in  cutting  of  marble  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  in  carving  of  wood : "  all  the  artisans 
employed  in  this  vast  work  were  likewise  by  Divine  in- 
spiration endued  with  knowledge,  that  they  might  follow 
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J  improved  by  the  instructions  of  thcsu 
maAt<*rs  of  architecture  and  sculpture;  therefore  Solomon, 
when  about  to  erect  his  famous  temple,  sent  to  Tyre  for 
the  architect  Hiram,  '*  who  was  filled  with  wisdom,  under- 
itanding*  and  knowledge,  to  work  all  works  in  building 
and  sculpture/'  Of  the  niac>nificence  of  this  temple  wc 
tat  informed  in  the  book  of  Kings.  That  it  was  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  Solomon  s  palace  of  the  Doric,  are 
mere  efforts  of  the  imagination  ;  we  learn  only  that  the 
temple  wax  l>e8iutiful,  and  furnished  with  costly  vessels. 
JoRephtL6  makes  the  cohmms  of  the  temple  18  cubits  high, 
i  in  diameter,  and  the  capital  5  in  height,  of  the  form 
of  a  bly;  but  this  corresponds  with  no  order  of  ours. 

We  know  likewise  that  it  could  not  be  a  very  large 
edifice,  because,  independent  of  the  houses  and  adjacent 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  the  sanctuary  was 
only  t>0  cubits  long,  mid  20  wide;  with  a  portico  10 
cubita  wide  in  front,  and  20  long*  An  Hebrew  cubit 
h  about  22  of  our  inches.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  wan 
df  m  modtrate  size ;   but  beauty,  does  not  always  consist 

IB  r-—  tTtdc, 

t  e  return   from    the    Babylonish   captivity,   the 

temple  was  rebuilt  on  a  more  confined  scale  and  in  a  leas 
beaatiful  style ;  and  still  smaller  was  the  last  edifice; 
wh^rK  H^fod  completed  in  a  year  and  a  half,  during 
nil  it  did  not  rain  a  single  day  :  he  employed  10,000 

^GDellent  workmen,  1000  priests  expert  in  building,  and 
lOOO  oaitA,  Joseph  us  also  asserts,  that  this  last  temple 
ftt  Jerusalem,*  a  city  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circum- 
(mm§im,  astonished  Pompey,  who  was  born  in  Rome, 
tndksd  visited  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  same  Herod 
built  other  etlifices  near  the  temf>le,  in  form  of  castles ; 
bti!  thrssc^  «l    IS  atjrefd  wero  ninstlv  of  wood,   hs  thev  took 


•  Or*  RtdutidsoTi,  ^*tii,  n.  [y,  ^*S, 
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pAns  wiitn  Tittui  bctingixl  tlic  ciiy^  by  whida^mm^B  fae 
fainiAelf  nisslcr  of  iu 
The  Penioa  eclifii!eA  ivcrf  uf  n  most  extmmiiamfy  mac^* 
nifl€i!tif!e ;  the  mynl  pakce  at  Pene]>oliA  ptut^  fnr  one 
ol*  ili0  ffcT«n  wondrns  of  tho  iworld.  The  Arcliiieeiiife  i 
vingulart  ami  of  iiiiite  it  ditrvreat  slylc  fnmi  ih« 
11ie9<5  wtt  mill  to  bi*  nti^n  in  tJie  nitnA  of  Pen^pdii  tf 
luCfKl  eoluDiiia*  ibe  lMii«f  of  which  are  cocnpofed  of  tii^-o 
ibf{^  tdH,  ibe  cupilak  hctitg  equl  to  htlf  the  buight 
^gf  tilt  calumit»  nnd  ilmt  k»m  exifemoly  whhnitoiil,  hmr* 
mg  na  natemblutice  to  itny  thiiig  with  which  we  mw  mC' 
rianiiitcd,  i}3U!t*{it  the  voluten  at  the  tap  between  u  band 
of  cluiuiiy  onnttiieut^  Serbo  eotusideni  the^e  ecluioi^  to 
liayti  btie&i  Qf^tho  CofinU^i^  order,  but  Im  opiaicfli  ham 
iicvt!f  bc€ti  ailc(]»ii±ii.  The  pokoe  of  lofty  cfllmmts 
nf   'i  hill,  Mid  wa*  iippnMir.b^d  by  fit€pj|  dmilrtr 

lOiL  .-.^  ..  , ,, ^.  iMtib  27  fe«t   7  inch<^«  hing,   14  incIiCA 
wide,   cunrl   ^1   lii^li      ihc^sc    lb;;htii    and   their  luJuUii|pi  of 

iittrdi  wiijk  calumnji;  they 

•  Idle,    tli  ij  U  tfa4t' 

^  J  t^nowgb.      ^  '     ffcitude 

,  porticoes  of  colutnnn  3i^  fpct  hh 

it4»r»  wiiKloiv«»  nichcf,  and  •etdptiifft  amwirmj  dcvcrrp^ 
oyolaii  of  tbi^  npartoMiite  vf 


TRUPliOl^n  s  AXB  AGA>u:nt:ji. 


y. 


:4a/tjfM:jg^ymt  than  iwm  what  they  were 

tin  Afektad  Egypt*  intrcHluced  a  regribr 

•Ivle*    Doru«,  k'ttig  of  Achaia  aod  PclopoDnesits*  erected 

^  t€iti]tl(f  til  Juno  at  ArgQ8;  in  iiiiiuition  of  whicli«  Heveml 

radicrm  wem   built   in  Aehaia,  which   were  csilkd   D<»ric, 

lilt  the  {irojiortioiis  of  ihm  order  were  not  then  regiiiated, 

the  heif  hi  of  the  column  being  le^s  than  mx  dimm^ijBm. 

Is  ft  number  of  A  then  king,  under  the  conitnnnd  of 

Ion,*  ifnij^nilvd   Id  thai  purt  of  A«ia  which  wasi  t^iUled 

[Icifiia;   thfv    tli^re  built  a   tempk^  to  Apollo  PaniouUxs, 

ffifoikr  to  iJial  in  Aelmia^  and  nuide  the  columna  m%  times 

.tli«ir  diaintttcr. 


TROPIIONIUS  AND  AGAMEDES. 


E.a  1400, 


TiiEiF.  im  the  first  Grc^itin  mmiicci»  of  whom  history 
mk«i  fUGntiqiii.  Both  are  s&tid  to  liave  been  mnh  of 
Grgintis^*^  king  of  Orchonienoft  in  Brttotiii;  nod  if  not 
ivrotJiers,  w<Jfc  ccrtMinly  very  intimate;  frio);t{b,  jiiiKsiu^ 
ifccir  life  fotrijthcr-  They  erected  a  tcpple  m  honour  ok 
A|h  I  wood,  on  \l  mountaifi  neaj  Lebud^*a,  ^  city 

»tf  Ektoiiu,  now  called A.ivadea.  The  enclosure  of  ibis 
lettipU!  wu«  of  marblfi*  *  cnbks  high,  on  which  wem 
KTCCll  otiebiti^H  ia  ^iQpe.  llicy  aka  built  the  tcnipld 
iiliiP^uuc  oemr  Man  tinea,  and  Uie  rcnownoul  (>nc  of 
t  Uel(ihoti/|  Cicero  rclutus*  tfnit,  uffur  having 
<  ii^ii.  t«id  tbi&  last  work,  they  prayed  the  god  to  rwafd 

J  tM.  bh.»  laji.  5.  Tlio  fi:iiirth  temple  of  Ajioilu  »ii  Dvlptuii  ni 
re  bi*c<(i  bii«ta|^  Mmm  by  Trcflkhoiiiusi  «i«i  Af;:;tffMk»r  ^f*^  l^» 
ill  Ike  fifstyiuti  u(  tlie  5t}Ui  CHyiii|»)4tl 


•  I    «i«UIIU     I 
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thorn  by  u^raiitiii^  whatever  was  best  for  man — a  sensible 
prayei ;  —  three  days  after  they  were  found  dead  —  an  ad- 
mirable reward.  Paiisanias  j>ivcs  a  difl'erent  account  of 
them :  he  says,  that  after  huviunr  built  many  edifices 
by  which  they  acquired  great  fame,  they  erected  one 
in  Livadea,*  where  Hyrieus  lodged  his  treasure.  The 
architects  knowing  for  what  use  the  edifice  wan  in- 
tended, united  certain  pieces  of  marble  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  were  enabled  to  remove  and  replace  them 
at  their  pleasure.  By  this  contrivance  they  could  enter 
and  return  without  being  perceived.  Hyrieus  soon  dis- 
covering that  his  treasure  diininisherl,  laid  a  snare  within 
the  chest  which  contained  it.  Ajr«»niedcs  was  caught; 
and  Trophonius,  unable  to  disengage  hiu),  cut  otT  his 
head  intending  to  carry  it  away,  rather  than  subject  his 
friend  or  himself  to  an  ignominious  punishment;  but,  the 
earth  opening  under  him,  ho  was  l)urieii  alive.  Here 
was  afterwards  the  cavern  and  tht*  ^o  much  frequented 
oracle  of  Trophonius.  enrichcfl  with  statins,  altars,  and 
temples,  and  where  sacrifices  and  games  culled  Trophoni 
were  celebrated.  A  similar  fable  tr)  this  i>  related  of 
RhamsinatU8,+  king  of  Hgypt ;  w  ith  this  addition,  that 
Rhamsinatus,  in  order  to  discover  the  robbers,  had  the 
headless  cofpse  hung  up  k>  tlie  wuils  of  i]w  U-mple,  and 
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ii^,  he  detached  the  body  of  his  brother  and  carried  it  to 
the  mother,  without  their  perceiving  it.  The  king,  more 
enraged  than  ever  on  hearing  this,  had  recourse  to  the  fol- 
lowing expedient;  he  promised  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of 
his  daughter  to  whoever  would  first  divulge  to  her  the 
most  wicked  and  most  artful  action  of  his  life.  The  young 
man  in  question  presented  himself,  but  was  provided  with 
an  arm  lately  taken  from  a  dead  body ;  he  confessed  every 
thing  to  her,  and  she  immediately  endeavoured  to  arrest 
him ;  but  he  detached  the  false  arm,  and  thus  saved  him- 
lelf.  At  this  fresh  deception  the  king's  fury  was  changed 
into  admiration,  and  he  promised  pardon  to  the  author 
of  so  much  ingenuity  :  the  young  man  went  boldly  to  the 
puluce,  the  king  kept  his  word,  gave  him  his  daughter 
to  wife,  and  made  him  a  person  of  consequence. 

The  treasury  of  Hyrieus  was  different  from  that  of  Mi- 
nyas,  in  Orchomenos,  which  was  entirely  of  marble,  in 
the  form  of  a  rotunda,  with  vaults  terminating  gradually 
in  a  point.  Pausanias  says,  that  the  highest  stone  regulated 
the  symmetry  of  the  building,  which  he  describes  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Greece,  and  the  most  sumptuous  in  the 
woild.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  Greek 
historians,  who  admired  the  productions  of  other  countries 
rather  than  their  own,  describing  with  great  precision  the 
pjTamids  of  Egypt,  and  omitting  the  treasury  of  Minyas 
and  the  walls  of  Tirynthus,  built  by  the  Cyclops,*  with 
stones  of  immense  size,  and  which  are  certainly  not  less 
wonderful  than  the  pyramids  themselves. 

•  Pausanias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.'». 
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DiEDALUS. 


B.C.  1250. 


Dadalus  was  an  Athenian  of  the  royal  family,*  cousin 
to  Theseus,  and  one  of  the  great  personages  of  those 
fabulous  times  which  preceded  the  Trojan  war.  He 
erected  many  buildings  in  Memphis,  so  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  permitted  his  statue 
to  be  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Vulcan;  and  afterwards 
raised  altars  to  him,  and  paid  him  divine  honours.  His 
masterpiece  was  the  Labyrinth  in  tiie  island  of  Crete,i* 
which  he  constructed  to  confine  the  fabulous  Minotaur, 
the  famous  one  in  Egypt  being  his  model.  This  latter  was 
supported  by  columns  of  a  prodigious  size,  capable  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  time  and  the  violence  of  men. 
The  arrangement  of  the  work,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
parts,  were  remarkable,  it  being  divided  into  sixteen 
principal  regions,  each  containing  a  number  of  spacious 
buildings ;  consisting  in  the  whole  of  three  thousand  apart- 
ments, half  above  the  earth  and  half  under,  which  alto- 
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Labyrinth.  The  entrance  was  by  vast  halls,  then 
in  salooas,  which  conducted  to  grand  porticoes,  the 
ascent  to  which  was  by  ninety  steps*  The  interior  was 
ornamented  with  cohimns  of  porphyrj',  and  colossal  sta- 
tuas  of  the  Egyptian  gods.  This  portion  only  was  imi- 
tated by  Djf^dalns  in  his  Labyriiith,  which  was  not 
hundredth  part  the  size  of  tlie  Egyptian,  That  of 
}rete  was,  however,  very  spacious,  surrounded  entirely  by 
wall;  and  divided  into  a  great  number  of  separate  parts, 
living  doors  on  all  sides ;  the  number  of  which  must,  from 
sily,  have  produced  ^eat  confusion  and  intricacy, 
vould  the  ancients  say,  could  they  see  the  laby- 
^we  have  introduced  into  our  gardens  ?  That  de- 
arribed  by  Touraefort  is  very  different,  and,  like  a  natural 
conduit,  winds  in  a  crooked  and  irregular  way  through 
the  whoh?  interior  of  a  hill  near  Mount  Ida* 

It  is  said  that  Daedalus  built  many  other  edifices   in 

LCgypt»  In  Athens,  in  Crete,  in  Italy,  and,  above  all,  in 

Kicily»*   where  he  lived   for  some  time  in  the  court  of 

;  Cocaltts.     He  was  an  excellent  sculptor ;  and  to  him 

i  attributed  many  inventions  in   the  art   of  carpentiy 

I  na;val  architecture*     It  is  pretended  that  he  invented 

I  the  use  of  the   sail,  as   also  the   legs   to  statues,  they 

before  his  time  nothing  more  than  nide  trunks; 

the  former  were  called  Doidalian.     *'  If  this  Dte- 

Iflaitu/*   aaya  Socrates,  "  whom  we  look  on  as  our  first 

er,  were  to  return  to  the  world,  and  to  perform  similar 

to  those  that  now  pass  under  his  name,  they  would 

I  render  him  ridiculous."    The  same  may  be  said  of  many 

I  atkcieiits  whose  works  we  so  much  esteem;  revering  them, 

«tin  we   should   endeavour  to   surpass   them  :     the   first 

mvealors  seldom  bring  an   art  to  perfection.     He   who 

bolbwed   out  a  tree   to   cross  a  river,  did  not  perfect  a 


'  A'.Mtrjiiig  lo  Diodorus  he  built  Agrigeiiuim,  and  a  palace  for  the 
|€ic»iu5;  be  madi!  bIso  a  cn?e  in  llie  lemtory  ofSc'liDUs,  kc. 
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^ley ;  nor  did  he  who  first  piled  wood  and  stone  together* 
imagine  a  pyramid.  Eveiy  thing  may  be  accomplished  by 
diligence,  since  philosophers  by  the  assistance  of  geometry 
teach  UH  how  to  proceed  with  exactness ;  and  we  no  longer 
are  contented  with  galleys,  but  build  vessels  of  a  hundred 
guns,  not  pyramids,  but  Vaticans.  Deedalus'  most  dis- 
tinguished pupil  was  his  nephew,  called  by  some  Calus, 
by  others  Attains ;  he  invented,  among  other  things,  the 
saw  and  the  compass ;  igainst  whom  Duedalus  conceiTed 
so  foul  a  jealousy,  that  he  killed  him.  He  was  father  of 
Icarus,  of  whom  so  many  stories  are  told.  There  were 
many  of  the  name  of  Duedalus,  who  have  by  some  authors 
been  confused  and  reduced  to  one,  to  render  the  history 
more  wonderful;  as  from  several  heroes  named  Hercules 
has  arisen  one  whose  life  is»  an  absurdity:  this  is  the 
natural  result  of  fable.  Our  Dcodalus  rendered  himself 
famous  by  his  knowledge,  his  misfortunes,  his  flight,  and 
his  evil  deeds.  Guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  nephew,*  he 
Hed  to  Minos  in  Crete,  where  lie  performed  many  won- 
derful things  ;  but  convicted  of  a  new  crime,  he  was  with 
his  son  cast  into  prison,  from  whence  he  escaped  into 
Sicily,  to  king  Cooalus,  who  with  his  court  was  so  de- 
lighted with  his  abilities,  that  in  order  to  preserve  so  great 
an  artist,  he  entered  into  a  war  with  Minos,  who  demanded 
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ERYSICHTHON. 

Erysichthon,  the  son  of  Cecrops^  began  the  Temple  of 
ApoDo  in  the  Isle  of  Delos,  which  was  afterwards  finished 
at  the  general  expense  of  Greece^  and  became  one  of  the 
most  superb  edifices  in  the  universe.  It  contained,  among 
many  other  costly  things,  an  altar*  which  deserved  to  be 
considered  among  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  it  consisted 
of  the  horns  of  different  animals,  joined  together  without 
any  apparent  ligature  .f 


EURIALUS  AND  HYPERBIUS, 

Two  brothers,  who,  according  to  Pliny,J  were  the  first  in 
Athens  who  madeLbricks,  and  built  houses ;  the  primitive 
habitations  beitig  merely  caverns.  But  the  learned  say, 
these  personages,  like  other  pretended  inventors  of  the  arts, 
whom  Pliny  mentions,  were  only  fictitious  and  symbolical 
names. 

Eurialos  signifies  space,  and  hence  expresses  a  ])erson, 
who  before  he  invented  the  art  of  building  lived  in  the 

*  Stnbo,  lib.  x. 

t  The  tnink  of  die  famous  statue  of  ApoUo,  mentioned  by  Stmbo  and 
PlinY,  Is  still  an  object  of  great  admiration  to  all  travellers.  See  Plu- 
tardi.  (in  Nicia)  for  an  account  of  the  palm-tree,  &c.  set  up  by  Nicias, 
|p  whidi  being  blown  down,  destroyed  the  webnUed  statue  set  up  by 
tbe  Naxians.  Many  remains  of  broken  columns,  architraves,  capitals,  &c. 
remain  to  this  day  in  a  confused  heap. — ^Toiknefort's  Voyaget,  torn.  i. 
p.  34?. 

;  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  cap.  56. 
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ujjeii  country.  Ili/iwrhius  denotes  one  who  lives  on  higli 
inid  above  the  irround.  that  is  in  a  house.  The  inventor 
of  mortar  was  called  Dokio,  son  of  Crt'h»s ;  Imt  />>A7ri< 
sii^nifies  ccmetit,  and  C trios  vl  vavern,  Cynarus  (the  action 
of  fire, )  son  of  Asrriopus,  invented  tiles  at  Cyprus,  and 
the  fusion  of  metals.  Danaus  is  made  to  come  from 
E^rypt  into  Cirecce,  to  sink  wells.  Dtnieio/i  siirnifies  Ipot- 
rowed;  and  anciently,  Athens  and  Ar»ros  had  only  one 
well,  which  bilonj^ed  in  common  to  the  two  cities,  the 
one  borrowinj]^  water  from  the  other.  (  admus  invented, 
at  Thebes,  the  cuttinjr  of  stone ;  Thrason  (enclosure)  was 
the  in\entor  <if  walls;  the  Cyclops  (a  circle)  invented 
towers  and  fortresses. 

It  is  not  unlikt'ly  that  the  above  names,  as  well  as  many 
others  iriven  to  the  first  inventors  of  useful  thinjrs.  were 
ideal.  It  is  dilHcult  to  know  who  were  orijrinal  dis- 
coverers,  few  bavins:  completed  a  work  entirely  ;  an  as- 
semblaj^e  of  triflin<j:  inventions,  prinluced  by  many  hands, 
is  often  made,  and  perfected  by  an  individual  who  is  per- 
hapB  called  the  inventor.  .And  litth*  do  our  modern  pro- 
jectors imagine,  they  are  constantly  repKKlucin<r  what  waa 
done  centuries  ago. 
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first  intention  was  to  use  the  Doric  *  order ;  but  altliougli 
the  marbles  were  cut,  and  every  material  preimred,  be- 
COTiing  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of  attending  to  that 
rule,  which  obliges  the  triglyphs  to  be  over  the  axis  of  the 
eolnmns,  the  metopes  square,  and  moreover  the  triglyph 
at  the  angle  to  be  placed  at  the  extremities, f  he  changed 
his  intention,  and  used  the  Ionic.  It  wvlh  octastyle  and 
monopteral,  that  is,  without  any  walls  to  form  the  en- 
closure of  the  cell.  J  The  remains  ||  are  still  seen,  and 
have  been  accurately  measured  and  delineated  by  Mr. 
Revett  and  other  artists,  sent  out  by  the  English  Dilet- 
tanti society,  (see  Ionian  Antiquities).  The  bases  of  the 
columns  are  without  plinths,  and  the  onfer  c.ipitals  have 
angular  volutes. 

In  Magnesia,  §  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  he  erected  a  temple 
to  Diana,  likewise  of  the  Ionic  order,  pseudodipteral,  that 
IS,  false  doiihle-whiged ;  consisting  of  eight  columns  in 
fiont,  as  many  at  the  posticus,  and  fifteen  in  the  flank, 
comprising  the  angular  ones :  thus  tlic  effect  on  looking 
at  the  fa^*ade  was  that  of  a  temple  witli  double  wings, 
though,  in  fact,  pseudodipteitfl;  having  simply  the  outer 
range  of  columns.  The  distance  from  the  columns  to  the 
walls  of  the  cell  was  two  intercolumniations,  and  the  dia- 
meter of  a  column.  Vitruvius  praises  Hcrmogenes  exceed- 
ingly for  this  invention,  and  with  reason,  for  expense  and 

•  Vitravius,  lib.  i\ .  cap.  3. 

t  TJie  metopes  which  adjoin  the  ana^ilar  tri^lyplis  aro  mtx  scinavp,  hut 
longer  by  half  the  breadth  of  the  triglyph. 

I  Lib.  vii.  preface.  Vitruvius  alludes  to  Ilerinorrenes  having  written 
on  tlie  inono]it6ral  Temple  of  liacclms  at  Teos. 

ij  The  lower  diameter  of  tlie  columns  is  3  feet  3  inches  6-tent}i<,  but  t)ip 
beij^bt  is  not  given ;  this  temple  is  not  at  all  fully  mea^^urcd,  as  niatt^rials 
do  not  remain  to  admit  of  it :  tlie  architrave  is  2  feet  o  iriches  4-lt>ntbs  hi^li ; 
the  frdsnneut  of  a  lioD*s  head,  and  a  piece  of  ornament,  is  alt  that  i-cinain;i 
of  t?ie  cornice. — Antiquities  of  /t»«/ff,  vol.  i.  \y.  8. 

i  Vitruvius  lib.  iii.  cap.  1,  2. 
vol..  I,  c: 
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labour  arc  spared,  and  there  remains  a  larger  space  as  an 
ambulatory ;  *  and  the  appearance  is  also  rendered  equally 
majestic,  as  if  the  side  had  two  separate  ranges  of  co- 
lumns. Hcnnogcnes  made  many  other  discoveries,  on 
which  he  wrote  a  treatise, f  existing  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, which  acquired  him  the  title  of  the  most  celebrated 
architect  of  antiquity.  Vitruvius  calls  him  the  father  of 
pure  architecture,  to  whom  we  are  not  only  indebted  for 
the  invention  of  the  pseudodipteral  distribution,  but  also 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  other  arrangements  by  which 
its  original  rudeness  and  simplicity  were  polished  and 
enriched. 


RIIOECUS  AND  THEODORUS. 

RHa:rvs|  was  of  Samo8,||  and,  with  his  son  Theodonis, 
rebuilt  iu  that  place  the  famous  Temple  of  Juno,  §  erected 
at  first  by  the  Argonauts,^  and  afterwards  burnt  by  the 


*  VitruviiL%  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  f  lUd.  preface  to  book  vii. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  CO,  says,  *'  Rhcrcus  was  son  of  Phileus,  and 
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Persians.  We  learn  from  Vitruvius,  that  in  his  time 
there  existed  a  description  of  the  temple  by  Theodorus, 
saying  that  it  was  of  the  Doric  order,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  was  con- 
stmcted. 

This  temple  was  decorated  with  a  multitude  of  paint- 
ings, excellent  sculptures,  and  a  variety  of  rich  ornaments. 
There  were  galleries  adorned  with  antiques  of  great  value, 
and  an  ample  court  for  statues,  among  which  were  three 
of  colossal  size  on  one  base,  die  work  of  Myron.  *  Marc 
Antony  carried  them  away,  but  Augustus  restored  to  the 
Samians  those  of  Minerva  and  Hercules,  contenting  him- 
self with  sending  that  of  Jove  to  the  capitol.  Verres,  on 
his  return  from  Asia,  sacked  this  temple  and  carried  away 
its  most  valuable  treasures,  and,  under  Pompey,  the  pirates 
completed  the  spoliation. 

M.  de  Toumefort,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
found  remaining  of  this  once  stupendous  edifice  only 
two  fragments  of  columns,  and  some  marble  bases.  Some 
years  before,  the  Turks,  imagining  that  one  of  the  bases 
was  full  of  gold  and  silver,  attempted  to  blast  it  with 
gunpowder,  the  pieces  of  which  he  saw.  The  same  Theo- 
dorus,  in  conjunction  with  Zmilus  and  Rholus,  constructed 
a  labyrinth  at  Lemnos,t  supported  by  fifty  columns  of  an 
immense  size,  a  work  so  well  contrived,  that  Pliny  prefers 
it  to  the  labyrinth  of  Candia,  and  even  to  that  of  Egypt. 
These  fifty  columns  were  so  well  poised  on  their  axis,  that 
a  child  could  turn  them  whilst  the  artificers  worked  them. 


*  Ohgen,  lib.  iv.  contra  Ceisum.  "  The  amours  of  Jupiter  and  Juno 
wcrt  paiDted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  temple,  and  represented  so  naturally, 
tint  Origen  reproaches  the  Gentiles  with  exposing  them  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Buhitude.** 

i  Pbny,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  13.  Zmilus,  Rholus,  and  Theodoru!i,  were 
tbf  architects  to  the  Labyrinth  in  liCmnos. 
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In  Lacedemon,  Theodorus  erected  an  edifice,  ''  said  to 
be  to  Shadow/'*  which  was  probably  called  so  from  its 
fine  portico,  to  which  was  suspended  the  lyre  of  Tina- 
theus  of  Miletus,  who  was  punished  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians for  having  added  four  chords  to  the  seven  of  the 
ancient  lyre.  Theodorus  was  eminent  in  sculpture,  and 
to  him  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  rule,  the  levdi, 
the  lathe,  and  the  key;  likewise  that  of  melting  iron 
and  easting  it  into  statues.  But  some  have  doubted  this 
assertion  of  Pausanias. 


EUPALINUS, 

The  son  of  Naustrophus  of  Megara,  flourished  about  the 
same  time,  and  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  the  aque* 
duct  that  he  constructed  at  Samos.  This  work  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  miracle,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  way  that  was  opened  through  a  mountain  f  for 
its  passage.  He  also  cut  through  a  mountain,  at  the  same 
place,  for  the  length  of  7  stadia,  to  make  a  road  8  feet 
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deep,  and  3  feet  wide,  which  served  to  conduct  by  various 
tabes  the  water  to  the  city.  There  was  also  a  remarkable 
mole,  120  feet  high,  which  advanced  2  stadia  into  the 
sea.  The  third  wonder  of  Samos  was  the  Temple  of 
Jnno,  the  largest  that  has  ever  been  seen,  according  to 
Herodotus.  The  ruins  (according  to  Toumefort)  are 
still  remaining,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea. 


PTERAS. 


It  is  pretended  that  the  first  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
It  Delphos,*  was  formed  of  branches  of  laurel  cut  from 
a  tree  growing  at  Tempe :  it  must  then  have  resembled 
a  cottage.  Pteras  constructed  another  in  a  better  form 
and  as  Pteras  signifies  vnngM,  it  was  said  to  be  raised 
by  bees,  from  wax  and  wings.  Pteras,  to  prevent  a  like 
fable,  added  a  letter  to  his  name,  which  he  gave  to  a  town 
built  by  him  in  Crete,  ccdled  Aptera.  An  architect  who 
builds  a  city  with  ability,  may  be  allowed  to  give  his 
name  to  it.  This  temple  was  afterwards  built  of  brass. 
One  so  constructed  would  be  a  wonder  amongst  us — not 
•0  with  the  ancients.  Acrisius  had  a  brazen  chamber 
made  for  his  daughter,  but  we  do  not  learn  for  what 
purpose.  At  Sparta,  the  famous  Temple  of  Minerva  was 
called  Chalciacus,  from  its  being  built  of  brass.  The 
grand  and  magnificent  Temple  of  Justice  at  Rome  as- 
tonished every  one  by  its  brazen  ceiling.  With  all  our 
skill,  we  can  only  use  brass  and  bronze  for  instruments 
of  destruction,  or  for  culinary  vessels,  (cannon  and  bells, 

*  Pausanias,  lib.  x.  cap.  5. 
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&c.)  That  this  temple  of  brass  was  worked  by  Vulcan^ 
that  the  walls  were  ornamented  in  gold  by  virgins  who 
sang  incantations  like  the  Sirens  of  Homer,  and  that  it 
was  swallowed  up  and  preserved  by  the  earth,  where  it 
now  remains  entire,  is  the  account  handed  down  to  us 
by  tht  ancient  writers. 


SPINTHARUS. 

B.C.  550. 


We  only  know  that  he  was  of  Corinth,  and  re-erected  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  originally  built  by  Trophonius  and  Agamedes.* 
The  small  cupola  which  was  wanting,  was  afterwards 
added  by  Theodorus  the  Phocian.  This  temple,  t  the  meet 
famous  of  antiquity,  was  often  exposed  to  accidents,  and 
especially  to  plunder.  Nero  brought  from  thence  five 
hundred  bronze  statues  of  gods  and  illustrious  men. 
Among    the   most    remarkable    thin^    in  ill   were   the 
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CTESIPHON*  AND  METAGENES. 

CTEsiPHON,t  a  native  of  Crete,  rendered  himself  cele- 
brated by  the  design  which  he  made  for  the  famous 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  J  afterwards  commenced  by 
him:  his  son  Metagenes  finished  it,  gave  all  the  details 
of  its  construction,  and  particularly  of  the  machines  in- 
vented by  him  to  transport  the  enormous  masses  which 
were  requisite  for  the  work.  The  machine  for  moving 
the  shails  of  the  columns  from  the  quarries  to  the  temple 
was  extremely  simple.  Their  weight  being  enormous, 
and  the  road  very  soft,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  the  wheels 
unking,  they  proceeded  thus: — in  the  centre  of  each 
extremity  of  the  shaft,  they  bedded  in  lead  a  pivot  of 
iron;  these  pivots  passed  through  holes  in  two  large 
beams,  4  digits  wide;  at  the  ends  were  added  two 
other  beams  of  the  same  size,  and  as  long  as  the  shafts 
of  the  columns;  at  the  angles  were  placed  two  cross 
pieces  of  holm  oak  to  strengthen  the  frame ;  the  pivots 
which  passed  through  the  holes  of  the  beams,  turned  with 
80  much  ease,  that  as  the  oxen  moved,  the  shaft  continually 
revolved.  To  move  the  cornice  they  used  wheels,  in  the 
middle  of  which  it  was  incased  and  adjusted  upright  with 
pivots  and  rings,  so  that  when  the  oxen  drew  the  frame,  the 
pivots  went  round  in  the  rings  to  the  motion  of  the  wheels. 
These  machines  were  simple  and  proper,  as  the  quarry  was 
only  8  miles  distant  from  the  temple,  and  between  which, 
was  a  continued  plane  without  hill  or  impediment. 

*  Chresophon,  Chrysyphon,  Chresipheon,  Chtcsiphrone,  Chersiphon : 
*  it  is  variously  written, 
t  Viinivius,  lib.  x.  cap.  6.  t  I^i*^-  preface,  lib.  rii. 
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This  temple  was  situated  out  of  Epkesus,  *  in  a 
marshy  place,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill;  such  situations 
being  considered  by  the  ancients  as  least  exposed  to 
earthquakes.  The  expense  of  forming  tlie  drains  must 
have  been  great,  us  the  stone  used  for  that  purpose  ex- 
hausted all  the  quarries  in  the  country.  These  con- 
duits and  quarries  are  now  taken  for  a  labyrinth  .f  To 
remedy  any  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  damp, 
they  very  judiciously  placed  under  the  foundations 
strata  of  charcoal,  and  then  strabi  of  wool.  Vitruvius;]: 
says,  that  its  figure  was  octastyle,  dipteral ;  that  is,  on 
all  the  four  sides  there  was  a  double  {X>rtico  of  columns, 
eight  of  which  were  seen  only  in  front.  All  the  designs 
which  have  been  made  of  it  by  Menestrier,  Perrault, 
Fischer,  and  Aulisio,  are  imperfect,  and  little  conformable 
with  the  descriptions  handed  down  to  us.  The  ruins 
are  still  seen,  but  no  idea  of  its  original  form  can  be 
obtained.  The  best  description  is  that  by  the  Marquess 
Poleni,  which  is  to  be  found  in  an  essay  of  the  Academy 
at  Cortona.  The  ascent  to  the  portico  was  by  ten  steps. 
Vitruvius  had  not  then  given  his  rules  why  they  should 
be  unequal  in  number.  The  length  of  the  portico  was 
398  feet,  and  its  width,  193.  The  intercolumniations 
wtre  two  limiiiett^rH  miO  a  qumler  :   llie  l^iigtli  of  the  cull 
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temple  waa  ornamented  with  127  columns  of  fine  Parian 
maible  of  the  Ionic  order,  60  feet  high ;  37  of  which 
were  the  gift  of  as  many  kings,  and  were  exquisitely 
worked.*  Among  these,  one  by  the  celebrated  Scopas 
was  the  most  admired.  A  small  statue  of  ebony,  repre- 
salting  Diana,  which  some  impostor  or  fanatic  had  said 
had  fallen  from  heaven,  furnished  the  occasion  for  raising 
this  temple,  to  the  construction  and  embellishment  of 
which  all  Asia  Minor  contributed  with  the  most  fervent 
zeal.  This  great  work  was  in  hand  for  200  years,  and 
was  finished  by  Demetrius,  a  servant  of  Diana,  and  by 
Paonius  of  Ephesus;  but  it  did  not  remain  long,  as 
Erostratus  set  fire  to  it  to  render  his  name  immortal. 
From  the  same  motive,  a  courtier  of  Charles  V.  threw 
his  father  and  himself  from  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  Vatican;  to  acquire  fame,  Democritus  put  out  his 
eyes,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  and  laughed ;  Heraclitus 
cried  for  the  same  purpose,  and  Diogenes  lived  in  a  tub. 
If  we  were  to  take  an  accoimt  of  all  the  follies  committed 
by  men,  to  render  their  names  famous,  that  of  Erostratus 
Wis  not  the  most  absurd.  The  Ephesians  forbade  his 
name  ever  to  be  pronounced :  which  surely  was  the  very 


•  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  40,  says,  tliat  the  temple  was  400  years  in 
buikling.    The  timber  used  in  constructing  the  roof  was  cedar. 

Chandler,  vol.  i.  p.  159.  This  temple  was  420  feet  long  and  220 
Woad.  The  folding  doors  or  gates  had  been  constructed  four  years  in 
l^lue,  and  were  made  of  cypress  wood,  which  had  been  treasured  up 
Cor  four  generations,  highly  polished;  theae  were  found  by  Mucianus 
IS  fresh  and  as  beautiful  400  years  afterwards  as  when  new :  and  the 
rteps  for  ascending  the  roof,  of  a  single  stem  of  a  vine,  which  witnessed 
the  durable  nature  of  that  wood.  The  whole  altar  was  in  a  manner 
fall  of  the  works  of  Praxiteles.  The  offerings  were  inestimable,  and 
among  them  was  a  picture  of  Apelles,  representing  Alexander  armed 
with  thunder,  for  which  he  was  paid  20  talents  of  gold.  This  structure 
wa5  so  wonderfully  great  in  its  composition,  and  so  magnificently 
adorned,  that  it  appeared  tlie  work  of  beings  more  than  human. 
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way  to  immortalise  him.  It  i»  said  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  who,  by  his  false  idea  of  glory,  produced  much 
evil,  wished  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  his  own  expense, 
on  condition  that  his  name  alone  should  form  the  inscrip- 
tion. The  Ephesians  rejected  his  offer  with  courtesy, 
replying,  that  it  was  not  consistent  for  the  god  Alexander 
to  erect  a  monument  to  a  goddess.  The  expense  of  re- 
building the  temple  was  afterwards  defrayed  out  of  the 
public  money;  and  it  was  made  much  more  magnificent 
than  before,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect  Cheiro- 
mocrates,  or  Dinocrates :  and  thus  good  was  produced  from 
the  folly  of  Erastratus,  who  burnt  it  from  the  same  feeling 
of  vanity  that  induced  the  Ephesians  to  re-erect  it :  and 
he  claims  some  thanks  for  not  having  destroyed  the  city 
entirely,  the  provinces,  and  kingdoms,  as  conquerors  have 
done.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  how  a  fire 
could  consume  an  edifice  of  stone  :  it  is  possible  that  the 
roof,  and  some  rooms  within  it,  might  be  of  timber ;  and 
these,  together  with  the  sacred  utensils,  would  conse- 
quently be  consumed.  We  may  also  admit  that  the 
burning  timbers  might  have  fallen  on  some  of  the  capitab, 
and  broken  them,  as  well  as  discoloured  the  marble ;  but 
even  this  would  not  render  the  rebuilding  requisite,  or 
alter  the  plan:   they  therefore  only  cleaned  tiie  umrbles^ 
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GITIADAS 

Constructed*  on  a  hill  near  Sparta,  his  native  country, 
the  brazen  Temple  to  Minerva,  Chalcicecus^t  as  has  been 
mentioned  before.  In  the  interior  were  sculptured  the 
labours  of  Hercules,  of  the  Tyndaridee,  and  other  fabulous 
histories.  This  temple  had  corridors  with  two.  porticoes, 
which  led  to  different  altars,  consecrated  to  the  favourite 
deities  of  the  Spartans :  there  was  one  to  the  Muses,  the 
Lacedemonians  marching  to  battle,  not  to  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  but  of  flutes  and  lyres.  Perhaps  it  was  for 
this  purpose  that  Gitiadas  composed  several  songs,  among 
which  was  one  to  Minerva,  to  a  Doric  air.  In  another 
temple  to  the  Martial  Venus,  j:  (a  strange  epithet  for 
such  a  ^goddess,)  was  a  Jupiter  of  bronze,  not  cast,  but 
made  of  pieces  riveted  together  by  nails,  and  afterwards 
pdished  and  rendered  smooth.  This  statue  is  attributed 
to  Daedalus. 


CHIRISOPHUS 

Was  of  Crete, II   but  it  is  not  known   when  he  lived: 
all  that  we  have  of  his  history  is,  that  he  built  a  number 

*  Pausanias,  lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  f  Ibid. 

t  Ibid.    The  statue  was  not  in  tlie  Temple  of  Venus,  but  to  tlie 
nght  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  according  to  Pausanias. 

There  i»  a  statue  of  St.  Charles   Borromeo,  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
tonstnictcd  in  tliis  mamicr. 
II  Ibid.  lib.  viii.  cap.  53. 
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of  temples  at  Tegca,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus ;  dedicating 
one  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  another  to  the  Paphian 
Venus,  and  one  to  A)>olIo,  in  which  was  a  statue  to  the 
honour  of  the  architect. 


ANDRONICUS. 


It  is  al8o  unknown  at  what  period  this  architect  lived  : 
he  was  of  Cerestus,*  a  country  of  Macedonia,  and  erected 
without  the  walls  of  Athens  an  octagonal  tower  of  marble. 
On  each  of  the  eight  fronts,  was  represented  the  emblem 
of  the  wind  which  blows  against  that  side ;  it  was  crowned 
with  a  conical  marble  top,  on  which  was  placed  a  Triton 
in  bronze,  for  a  vane,  which  held  in  its  right  ^hand  a 
wand  BO  placed,  that  the  wind  moved  it,  and  fixed  it  in 
such  a  situation,  that  the  wand  remained  over  the  image 
of  whatever  wind  was  at  that  time  blowing.  But  should 
a  marine  animal  be  so  placed  ?  These  eight  emblems  of 
the  winds  were  so  sculptured,  that  each  alluded  to  the 
uarUculaj'  ettccta  it  produced  :   thus  Zephyms 
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sented  as  a  young  man,  with  his  body  and  legs  bare, 
and  flowers  in  his  mantle;  that  wind  blowing  mildly 
at  Athens,  and  being  favourable  to  flowers:  a  bearded 
old  man  with  sandals,  and  covered  with  a  cloak,  ex- 
pressed the  frigid  Boreas.  It  is  observable,  moreover,  that 
the  roof  of  this  tower  was  divided  into  twenty-four  parts, 
by  ribs  of  marble  placed  at  equal  distances,  to  indicate  the 
other  twenty-four  winds  distinct  from  the  eight  principal 
ones.  No  one  of  the  dials  was  sufficient  for  the  whole  day, 
but,  in  succession,  they  shewed  the  hours  as  long  as  the 
sun  was  above  the  horizon.  This  building  remains  entire, 
among  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Athens,  and  is  called  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds:  it  is  exceedingly  curious  for  its 
antiquity,  but  not  the  most  perfect  in  the  details  of  its 
architecture :  the  exterior  is  of  fine  marble ;  the  interior 
poor  and  dark ;  the  outline  and  the  sculpture  mediocre. 


METICUS  AND  EUPOLEMUS. 

Meticus*  formed  a  square  at  Athens,  which  bore  his 
name,  as  did  also  an  edifice  built  by  him,  in  which  the 
tribunal  was  held. 

Eupolemust  of  Argos  erected  a  temple  at  Euboea, 

•  Jul.  Pollax,  lib.  viii.  cap.  10. 

t  Paiisanias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  17.  "On  the  right  hand  of  Mycena,  and 
at  the  distance  of  15  stadia,  there  is  a  temple  of  Juno.  The  sculpture 
abore  the  columns  partly  relates  to  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  partly  to  the 
batdes  of  the  gods  and  giants,  and  partly  to  the  Trojan  war  and  the 
destruction  of  Ilium.  There  are  statues  before  the  entrance  of  the 
temple,  both  of  the  women  who  have  been  priestesses  of  Juno,  of  heroes, 
and  odier  persons ;  and,  among  these,  of  Orestes ;  for  the  statue  which 
it  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Augustus,  is  said  to  be  the  statue  of 
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dedicated  to  Juno.  It  was  enriched  with  columns  and 
sculpture,  among  which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  shone 
most  conspicuous :  it  was  of  an  extraordinary  size,  formed 
entirely  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  the  work  of  Polycletus.  • 
No  deity  of  the  heathens  has  received  so  much  honour 
as  Juno.  This  goddess  was  the  queen  of  heaven,  sister 
and  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  presided  over  marriages,  invented 
head-dresses,  and  every  other  fashion  subject  to  female 
caprice :  she  had  a  temple  in  almost  every  part  of  Greece 
and  Italy:  that  called  Juno  Lacinia,t  six  miles  from 
Crotona,  was  one  of  the  most  famous.  The  accounts  of 
its  origin  and  foundation  are  fabulous ;  but  it  is  agreed 
on  by  all,  that  it  surpassed  in  extent  the  largest  temple 
at  Rome.  It  was  covered  with  tiles  of  marble,  some  of 
which  were  conveyed  to  Rome  J  in  the  year  of  its  founda- 
tion 579,  by  Q.  Fl.  Flaccus,  to  cover  the  Temple  of 
(Fortuna  Equestris,)  —  Equestrian  Fortune,  which  he  was 
then  building.  But  tliis  censor  destroying  himself,  the 
senate  had  the  tiles  conveyed  back  from  whence  they 
had  been  taken.  ||  —  Annibal  did  not  execute  his  design 
of  removing  a  golden  pillar  from  this  temple:  Strabo» 
Pliny,  and  Titus  Livius,  refer  us  to  many  miracles  per- 
formed in  this  place ;  but  the  latter  adds,  "  miracles  are 
frequently  attributed  to  these  sort  of  places,  particularly 
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CALLIMACHUS 

(B.C.  550) 

Was  of  Corinth,  and  an  excellent  sculptor :  he  was  called 
by  the  Athenians  Catatechnos,  *  the  first  of  artists.  Some 
authors  say  he  was  a  painter :  he  is  here  ranked  among 
architects,  not  from  knowing  him  actually  to  have  been 
such,  but  on  account  of  his  invention  of  the  Corinthian 
capital. — There  died  at  Corinth  a  virgin  who  was  mar- 
riageable; her  nurse,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  placed  on  her  tomb  a  basket  containing  those 
fiands  most  agreeable  to  her  when  alive,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  them  better,  covered  it  with  a  tile.  This 
basket  was  by  chance  placed  over  the  root  of  an  acan- 
thus, now  called  branca  ursina;  the  plant  being  pressed 
by  the  weight  at  the  time  of  its  putting  forth  its  spring 
leaves  and  stems,  as  they  grew  up  they  covered  it  in 
80  elegant  a  manner,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Calli- 
machus  as  he  passed,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the  idea 
and  novelty  of  the  figure,  that  he  modelled  from  it  the 
Corinthian  capital ;  and  left  to  posterity  a  proof  that  art 
may  be  benefited  by  imitating  the  chance  productions 
of  nature.  He  established  besides  the  proportions,  and 
determined  the  true  admeasurements  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Callimachus+  made  for  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
at  Athens  a  lamp  of  gold,  the  wick  of  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  asbestos :  it  burned  day  and  night  for  a  year, 
without  being  replenished  with  oil.  These  economical 
inventions  should  never  have  been  forgotten: — but  they 
are  renewed  at  various  times  by  the  cunning,  to  impose 

*  Viimvim,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1 .  -f   Pausanias,  lih.  i.  cap.  2(5. 
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upon  the  credulous.  Impostors  disseminate  tliem  among 
the  vulgar,  who  arc  ever  ready  to  believe  the  marvellous. 
The  asbestos  *  may  burn  without  destroying  its  substance, 
but  not  without  the  sustenance  of  oil;  and  oil,  in  burn- 
ing, must  be  consumed.  But  what  are  the  perpetual 
lamps  so  much  celebrated  among  the  learned,  and  found 
burning  after  many  centuries  in  the  tombs,  but  fables? 
The  most  trifling  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  they  are  so.  Those  who  have  excavated  or 
opened  any  sepulchres,  have  observed  a  smoke  or  light, 
which  has  soon  been  extinguished,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  the  idea  of  the  perpetual  sepilchral  lamps.  These 
phenomena  are  observed  where  there  is  neither  light  nor 
sepulchre;  as  it  is  well  known  that  dense  and  confined 
air  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  dissipated  ignites. 
Callimachusf  was  not  of  the  first  class  of  sculptors, 
but  he  excelled  in  certain  points,  and  was  the  first 
who  discovered  the  method  of  drilling  marble.  Such 
was  the  fastidiousness  of  his  taste  with  regard  to  his 
own  works,  that  he  was  generally  designated  the  "  sworn 
cnemv  of  the  arts." 
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temples/ ad visiog  the  Corinthian  or  Ionic  as  more  appro- 
priate. Argelius,*  in  his  book,  gives,  moreover,  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  Ionic  temple  of  Esculapius,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  by  him  at  Tralles,  in  Asia  Minor. 


ANTISTATES.  ANTIMACHIDES,  CALLESCIIROS. 
AND  PORINUS. 

B.C.  555, 

About  the  time  of  Deucalion t  a  temple  to  Jupiter  was 
erected  in  Athens,  which  after  a  thousand  years  fell  to 
ruin.  Pisistratus  j:  undertook  to  have  another  erected, 
under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  employed  these 
four  architects,  who  proceeded  so  far  with  it  that  Pisi- 
Rtxatus  was  enabled  to  dedicate  it ;  but  at  the  death  of 
that  monarch  a  variety  of  changes  took  place.  This 
building,  so  magnificent  and  grand  in  its  design,  impres- 
ung  every  one  with  awe  and  astonishment,  was  suspended, 
and  became  the  work  of  subsequent  ages;  many  sove- 
reigns attached  to  the  arts  took  pleasure  in  embellishing 
and  finishing  it.  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  nearly  four  hundred  years  after||  Pisis- 
tratus,  finished  the  cell,  or  grand  nave,  and  placed  the 
columns  of  the  portico ;  Cossutius,  a  Roman,  being  the 
architect.  It  became,  and  with  reason,  one  of  the  four 
celebrated  marble  temples  of  Greece ;  the  other  three 
were  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Apollo  at  Miletus,  and 
Ceres  at  Eleusis  §.     The  Corinthian  order  ])revailcd ;    the 

•  Vitniviusy  preface  to  lib.  vii.  f  Pausanias,  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

t  Vhnivius,  preface  to  lib.  vii. 

H  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  says  Pisistratus  left  it  half  tinished. 

S  Vitiwius,  preface  to  lib.  vii. 

VOL.  1.  D 
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portico,*  octasiyle,  dipteral,  that  is  with  double  wings 
all  round,  eijo^ht  columns  in  front,  and  ornamented  with 
statues  of  the  Athenian  colonies.  The  interior  was  sur- 
rounded with  two  orders  of  columns  over  each  other,  and 
detacheil  from  the  wall,  thus  fomiini^  interior  porticoes, 
or  small  naves ;  the  middle  was  uncovered,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  ancients.  In  the  sieirc  that  Sylla  laid 
to  Athens,  this  temple  was  greatly  injured,  but  the  allied 
kings  afterwards  restored  it,  at  their  common  expense,  with 
the  intention  of  dedicating  it  to  the  genius  of  Augustus. 
Titus  Livius  says,  that,  among  so  many  temples,  this  was 
the  only  one  worthy  of  a  god.  The  emperor  Adrian^ 
enclosed  it  with  a  wall,  as  w2lh  usual  with  the  Grecian 
temples,  of  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  oniamented  with 
statues,  which  the  cities  of  Greece  erected  to  that  em- 
peror. The  Athenians  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
elevation  of  a  colossal  one  behind  the  temple.  This 
enclosure  was,  besides,  decorated  by  a  peristyle  100 
poles  long,  supported  by  superb  marble  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, and  to  this  facade  were  three  grand  vestibules, 
which  led  to  the  temple.  Adrian  dedicated  it  a  second 
time.  In  it  was  placed  the  celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  of  gold  and  ivory,  peculiar  for  the  exactness  of 
its  proportions.    The  courtiers  likewise  added  four  statues 
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of  the  emperor.  This  grand  temple,*  the  expense  of  which 
is  calculated  at  five  millions  of  scudi,  now  serves  as  a 
market  for  the  Turks,  who,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
sun,  have  planted  arbours  among  the  ruins.f 


AGAPTOS 

Was  the  inventor  of  the  porticoes  round  the  square 
attached  to  the  Greek  stadii :  X  for  this  invention  he 
acquired  so  much  honour,  that  in  every  stadium  they 
were  afterwards  called  the  porticoes  of  Agaptos.  They 
served  for  thcf  horses  and  chariots  that  were  entered  for 
the  course,  whence  they  are  improperly  called  by  some  the 
cnrceri,  which  term  belonged  to  the  Roman  amphitheatres 
where  the  wild  beasts  were  confined. 


•  These  magnificent  ruins  at  present  consist  of  sixteen  Corinthian 
cohimns,  6  feet  4,  and  some  6  feet  6  inches  in  diameter;  the  length  of  the 
temple,  as  measured  by  Stuart,  upon  the  upper  step,  was  354  feet,  its  breadth 
171 ;  and  the  length  of  the  walls  of  tlie  peribolus,  from  out  to  out,  is 
688  feet,  and  the  width  463. 

t  Milizia  evidently  supposes  the  building  Stuart  calls  the  Poikile 
Stoa,  was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olynipius;  for  that  is  planted,  while  the 
latter  is  without  inhabitants. 

t  Piausanias,  lib.  v.  cap.  15. 
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CLEOETAS, 


An  architect  and  sculptor,  niho  invented  the  barrier  which 
was  erected  in  the  famous  grove  of  Altis,*  near  Olympia 
in  Elis.  Above  that  part  of  the  stadium  where  the  judges 
of  the  games  sit  was  a  plain  for  horse  races.  It  had 
before  it  a  space  called  the  bar,  where  all  the  horses 
and  chariots  that  were  entered  on  the  lists  assembled. 
Where  the  bar  united  with  the  portico  of  Agaptos^  it 
widened  on  each  side.  The  figure  of  these  barriers  re- 
sembled that  of  a  ship's  beak,  or  prow,  and  was  externally 
decorated  with  columns  and  festoons,  with  a  bronze  dolphin 
at  top.  Each  side  of  the  barrier  was  400  feet  in  length, 
and  contained  small  porticoes  for  the  running  horses ;  from 
thence  they  entered  by  two  highly  decorated  side  dooiB. 
The  chariots  and  horses  were  confined  by  a  rope  extended 
across  from  one  end  to  the  other,  which  kept  them  within 
the  barrier.  In  the  middle  of  this  inclosure  was  an  altar 
of  rough  bricks,  which  was  whitened  every  olympiad. 
On  it  was  a  bronze  eagle,  having  the  wings  spread ;  by 
means  of  a  spring  this  was  raised  so  as  to  be  seen  by 
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as  is  probable,  the  architect  of  the  Stadium,  One 
side  was  occupied  by  seats,  opposite  to  which  was  a  round 
altar,  consecrated  to  a  genius  who  frightened  horses,  and 
therefore  called  Taraxippos,  Many  fables  were  invented 
concerning  the  ori^n  and  the  effects  of  this  stranp^c 
demon.  The  other  side  was  on  the  declivity  of  a  hilL 
A  more  full  account  of  this  Stadium,  and  the  beak,  is 
giren  in  the  Pausanias  of  Gedoyn,  which  the  Chevalier 
Tolard  has  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  design,  Pausanias* 
does  not  describe  very  fully  the  Stadium  at  Athens;  he 
merely  observes  that  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  of 
white  marble,  and  constructed  by  Herodes  Atticus,  who 
exhausted  a  quarry  in  Mount  Pentalicus  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  related,  that  his  father,  Atticus,  having  discovered  a 
treasure^  demanded  of  the  emperor  Nerva  what  he  was  to 
do  witJi  it,  *'  What  you  please,**  was  the  first  answer.f 
But  Atticus  representing  that  it  was  too  great  for  a  private 
man,  the  emperor  rephed,  "  Abuse  thy  unexpected  gain/' 
Uerodes,  the  son  of  this  fortunate  Atticus,  employed  the 
sure  in  decorating  Athens  with  superb  buildings.  He 
a  polite  and  literary  character,  the  author  of  many 
wtirkft  DOW  lost,  and  master  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Veras. 


MANDROCLES 

(BX,  500) 

PQOlftED  a  great  name  from  the  bridge  he  constructed 
the  Thracian    Bosphoms,  or  Straits   of  Constan- 


*  lhi^tfatud:<i,  Ub.  i.  cap.  19. 

f  Qihhon*  Decline  luid  Tall  of  the  Eutnsui  Empire,  voL  i.  p.  72. 
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tinople^  by  order  of  Darius,  kin^  of  Persia.  This  bridge 
was  formed  of  boats  so  ingeniously  and  firmly  united  ihat 
the  innumerable  armies  of  Persia  passed  over  it  from  Asia 
to  Europe.  To  preserve  the  memory  of  so  singular  a  work^ 
Mandrocles  represented  in  a  picture,  the  Bosphorus,  the 
bridge,  the  king  of  Persia  seated  on  a  throne,  and  the 
army  that  passed  over  it.  This  picture  was  preserved 
in  the  Temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,  where  Herodotus*  saw  it, 
with  this  inscription, — "  Mandrocles,  after  having  con- 
structed a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Bosphorus,  by  order  of 
the  king  Darius,  of  Persia,  dedicated  this  monument  to 
Juno,  which  does  honour  to  Samos,  his  country,  and 
confers  glory  on  the  artificer." 


PHEAX,  OR  PIIEACES, 

(B.C.  500.; 

Constricted  ii  number  of  edifices  in  Sicily  ,t  and  par- 
ticularly at   Agrigentuni,   where  he  employed  the  Car- 
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32  feet»  and  the  flutings  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  of  a 
man  standing  within  them.  The  remains  of  these  columns 
are  still  seen  necur  Agrigentum. 


LIBON  OF  MESSENA 

(B.  C.  450) 

Erected  the  famous  Temple  of  Jupiter,  near  Pisa,  or 
Olympia  in  Peloponessus,  where  the  Olympic  games  were 
eelebrated  every  fourth  year.  This  temple*  was  of  the 
Doric  order,  230  feet  long,  95  feet  wide,  and  68  feet  high, 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  columns,  and  covered  with 
marble  cut  in  the  form  of  tiles,  the  use  of  which  was 
invented  by  the  sculptor  Byzas  of  Naxos,  almost  two 
hundred  years  before.  Within  the  temple  was  the  statue 
of  Jupiter,  wrought  by  the  renowned  Phidias  in  gold  and 
ivory ;  it  was  60  feet  high,  and,  though  in  a  sitting 
posture,  ahnost  touched  the  ceiling  —  so  that  had  the 
statue  wished  to  rise,  he  must  have  carried  the  roof  away 
with  him.  The  pediment  in  front,  as  well  as  that  at  the 
back  of  the  temple,  was  ornamented  with  sculpture ;  the 
interior  was  of  two  orders  of  columns  supporting  lofty 
ganeries ;  through  these  was  a  passage  to  the  throne  of 
Jove,  glittering  with  gold  and  gems,  surrounded,  by  an 
ittclosure,  on  which  were  painted  historical  subjects.  On 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  throne,  above  the  head  of 
the  statue,  Phidias  represented  the  Graces  on  one  side, 
and  the  Hours  on  the  other.  The  latter  were  the  three 
daughters  of  Jupiter,  and,  according  to  Homer,  guardians 

*  Paiuiuuias,  lib.  v.  cap.  10. 
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of  heaven.  The  pedestal  of  the  statue  was  of  gold,  onim- 
niented  with  a  number  of  deities  in  basso-relievo.  Jupiter 
was  crowned  with  olive :  his  right  hand  held  a  victory  of 
gold  and  ivor\\  adorned  with  a  fillet  or  crown ;  in  his  left 
was  a  golden  sceptre,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  an  eagle  :  the  sandals  and  mantle  of  the 
god  were  also  of  the  same  metal,  the  latter  sculptured 
with  every  kind  of  animal  and  flower :  among  these,  the 
most  predominant  was  the  lily.  It  n^'as  enriched  further 
by  a  collection  of  paintings,  metals  of  every  kind,  gems, 
ivory,  ebony,  and  productions  from  the  animal  and  vege- 
table world. 

"  Phidias,  the  son  of  Charmidas,  an  Athenian,  made 
me,"  was  the  inscription  at  the  foot  of  Jupiter.  Pausa- 
nias  *  observes,  that  the  sculptor  having  prayed  the  god 
to  give  him  some  proof  of  his  approbation,  a  thunderbolt 
fell  in  the  temple,  which  was  considered  by  the  ancients  a 
fortunate  omen. 

The  situation  of  the  temple  being  marshy,  the  ivory 
was  preserved  from  damp  by  oil  frequently  poured  upon 
it,  from  a  fountain  placed  on  the  pavement  contiguous  to 
the  statue.  A  different  practice  was  adopted  in  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  which  was  a  dry  situation ;  water  was 
there    used   to   preserve  the    statue    of   the  Viririii,   or 
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embroidering  a  veil,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
every  fifth  year,  when  games  were  celebrated  in  which 
none  but  yirgins  were  permitted  to  run ;  they  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  first  consisting  of  children,  the 
second  of  girls,  the  third  of  young  women.  They  were 
clothed  in  vests,  which  came  to  the  knees,  and  were  open 
at  the  breast ;  their  hair  was  flowing.  The  matrons,  with 
other  associates,  presided.  The  conquerors  were  crowned 
with  olive,  and  had  a  portion  of  the  calf  sacrificed  to 
Juno,  and  their  picture  hung  up  in  the  temple  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  their  glory.  In  front  of  the  temple 
was  a  wood  of  olives,  within  which  was  the  stadium,  or 
place  for  the  athletic  exercises.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  these  places  of  great 
importance. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


FROM    THE    TI5IE    OF    FKKICLKS    TO    THAT 
OF    ALEXANDER. 


450  TO  300  B.C. 

It  was  under  Pericles*  that  the  Athenians  became  as 
celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  their  edifices,  f  and  for 
excellence  in  the  otlicr  arts,  as  they  had  formerly  been  for 
their  warlike  exploits.  Athens  was  the  depository  of 
those  public  treasures,  contributed  by  all  the  cities  of 
Greece,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  armies  and  fleet  em- 
ployed against  the  coumion  enemy,  the  Persians.  Pericles, 
by  his  eloquence  and  rare  talents,  acquired  almost  regal 
authority  in  the  republic;  and,  after  providing  for  the 
security  of  Greece,  instead  of  engaging  in  destructive  and 
expensive  wars,  cniployeil  the  remainder  in  embellishing 
his  native  country.  He  inspired  the  Athenians  with  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts ;  and  excited  so  much  emulation 
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Ji:<m|r  Ins  name,  was  emulous  to  excel  by  great- 
Pdesign  and  by  excellence  in  execution* 
Phidias  was  selected  as  superintendent  of  these  edi- 
ficetj  although  Athens  then  possessed  a  multitude  of 
architects ;  he  established  a  grand  and  sublime  style  in 
ftculplore,  which  extended  to  painting.  Apelles  added  the 
gmeeg;  the  style  which  afterwards  succeeded,  gradually 
.  declined  till  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  architecture.  It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding 
the  precipitation  with  which  the  buildings  were  con- 
gtmcted^  tlieir  solidity  was  so  great,  that  more  than  six 
centuries  after  they  possessed  a  grace  and  freshness  which 
had  not  been  able  to  efface.  Many  extraordinary 
iins  still  exist.  One  of  the  greatest  works  of  Pericles 
vift  the  Pireus,  the  port  of  Athens,  about  six  miles  dis- 
laoe^  from  tlie  city.  Theniistocles,  to  save  the  Athenians 
from  the  fury  of  the  Persians,  formed  this  port,  and 
equipped  a  fleet,  with  which  he  performed  those  wonders 
Greece  has  so  much  exaggerated  in  histoiy,  Pericles 
enlarged  this  port,  which  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  to 
preserve  the  city  from  being  annoyed  by  the  lower  order 
of  mariners ;  surrounded  it  with  edifices,  and  embellished  it 
m  such  a  manner,  that  it  almost  formed  another  city,  and 
was  united  Co  Athens  by  its  buildings  and  the  great  wall, 
which  served  as  a  defence. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  Pericles  only  as  the  pro- 
'  of  great  works  in  architecture  —  we  may  now  speak 
vhun  as  an  architect.  By  continually  observing  the 
ffDdion  of  so  many  works,  by  conversing  with  the  most 
ttUe  architects,  and  from  the  instructions  of  his  great 
frittid  Anaxagoras,  a  philosi>pher  of  the  first  rank,  and 
piwdent  of  architecture,  he  acquired  that  science.  The 
desigD  of  the  Odeum  is  attributed  to  him.  This  building, 
wburv  the  musicians  assembled  to  rival  each  other,  was 
called  Odeum,  because  principally  destined  to  give  delight 
ta  the  ear.      It    was    near    the   tluafrr.      Its   hirurc   wus 
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elliptical ;  a  part  was  constructed  on  the  rock,  and  part 
with  large  stones,  cut  to  the  form  of  a  diamond.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  except  to  the  south,  where  it 
was  inclosed  to  shelter  the  audience  from  the  sun.  Within 
were  seats  of  marble ;  but  it  differed  from  the  theatres  in 
this  respect,  being  covered  with  a  roof  formed  of  the 
masts  and  sails  of  the  vessels  taken  from  the  Persians, 
and  terminating  in  a  point,  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of 
Xerxes.  It  was  injured  in  the  siege  that  Sylla  laid  to 
Athens;  but  Ariobarzanes  Philopater,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  about  700  years  afLer  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
repaired  it,  and  employed  three  architects,  Caius  Mutius 
and  Marcus  Stallio,  Romans,  and  Menalippus,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  a  Greek. 


HIPPODAMUS  OF  MILETUS, 


During  the  Peloponesian  war,  built  the  port  of  Athens; 
but  the  great  work  of  this  famous  architect  was  the  city 
of  Rhodes,  *  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  antiquity. 
It  was  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,   oma- 
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executed,  with  other  works  of  art,  of  more  value  than  all 
those  contained  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  Here  was  the 
wonderful  Colossus  made  in  three  years  by  -Chares  of 
Linduft,  a  disciple  of  Lysippus. 


ICTINUS  AND  CALLICRATES 

Were  employed  by  Pericles*  to  erect  a  temple  to 
Minerva,  called  Parthenon,t  or  Virgin,  within  the  citadel, 
in  the  most  elevated  part  of  Athens.  The  two  artists  X 
exerted  all  their  power  to  make  this  temple  worthy  of  the 
goddess  who  presided  over  the  arts.  The  plan  was  a 
rectangle,  like  most  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman :  its 
length  from  east  to  west  was  227  feet  7  inches,  and  its 
width  101  feet  2  inches,  as  measured  on  the  top  step.  It 
was  peripteral,  octastyle,  that  is,  surrounded  by  a  portico 
of  columns,  with  eight  to  each  facade.  ||  The  ascent  to 
this  portico  was  by  three  steps,  each  2  feet  3  inches  and  a 
half  wide,  and  I  foot  8  inches  and  a  quarter  high.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Greeks  proportioned  the  height  of  their  steps 
to  the  size  of  their  temples.  That  of  Theseus,  which  was  half 
the  size  of  the  above,  had  the  steps  also  half  their  height. 
On  these  were  isolated  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  with- 
out any  base,  forming  the  portico,  the  Greeks  never  giving 
one  to  this  order.    It  appears  that  the  steps  were  intended 


•  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pericles. 

t  This  temple  was  very  accurately  measured  by  Stuart  and  Ilevett,  and 
is  given  in  the  Antiquities  of  Athens. 

t  Vitruvius,  pref.  lib.  vii. 

II  It  had  seventeen  columns  on  each  flank,  including  those  at  the 
angles,  so  tliat  it  aj^reed  with  Vitruvius's  precept  in  havinjr  one  more 
eoluinn  in  flank  than  double  those  of  the  front. 
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for  that  purpose.  The  height  of  the  columns*  was  34  feet 
2  inches  8-tenths,  and  their  greatest  diameter  6  feet  1  inch 
8-tenths»  or  from  axis  to  axis  G  feet  2*72  inches,  so  that 
their  hci«;ht  was  equal  (nearly^  to  six  diameters.  This  is 
the  second  state  of  the  Doric  proportion  with  the  Greeks; 
and  it  thus  continued  till  the  time  the  Romans  conquered 
the  countr}',  as  we  shall  sec  hereafter.  Within  the  outer 
porticoes,  of  which  we  have  made  mention,  was  a  second, 
also  formed  by  isolated  columns,  f  bat  elevated  two  steps 
lii»^her  than  the  first ;  from  thence  the  cell  was  entered, 
which  was  dark,  as  was  customarj'  among  the  Greeks, 
not  receiving  any  other  light  than  from  the  doors.  It  was 
surrounded  within  by  two  onlcrs  of  columns,  J  isolated 

^  Kach  column  w;is  conijicseil  of  twiflvc  roursi's  or  blocks  of  marble; 
and  the  bed  of  e:icli  ha.s  two  circl-.i  dt'scribcd  u]X)n  it :  tbe  outer  one 
9  inches  from  tlic  cd^e ;  Oie  inner  circle  is  about  20  inches  diameter. 
IWtwecn  these  two  circles  tlie  marble  is  not  i)olishcdy  is  left  rough  from 
the  chisel,  and  a  little  sunk  to  bold  Uie  mortar.  In  the  centre  is  a 
hole  .5  inches  and  a  half  sriuare,  sunk  tlirce  inches.  In  these  were  inserted 
pieces  of  wood,  6  inches  long,  for  the  ])urpose  of  keeping  the  blocks  in 
their  places.  The  whole  column  diminishes  about  1  foot  4  inches,  and 
has  20  flutes.    The  entasis  is  very  obser\'able. 

t  These  columns  arc  only  5  feet  C  inches  5-tcnths  diameter,  and  30 
feet  8  inches  B-tenths  hh^\\.    Tliey  are  placeil  before,  and  not  betweeo 
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and  over  each  other.  Here  was  the  famous  statue  of 
Minenra,  executed  by  Phidias,*  of  gold  and  ivory,  in 
a  standing  position,  attired  in  long  vestments,  with  a 
spear  in  her  hand,  on  her  helmet  a  sphinx,  supported 
by  two  griffins ;  on  her  breast  the  head  of  Medusa,  of 
ivory ;  at  her  feet  the  segis  :  the  pedestal  was  ornamented 
with  a  basso-relievo  representing  Pandora,  and  at  the 
side  a  statue  of  Victory,  4  cubits  high.  The  whole  of  the 
temple  was  of  white  marble,  and  could  be  seen  from  an 
immaise  distance.  On  a  nearer  approach,  it  was  ad- 
mirable for  the  elegance  of  its  proportions,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  basso-relievos  with  which  its  exterior  was  decorated. 
The  capitals  of  the  columns  consisted  but  of  few  members, 
and  without  an  astragal ;  the  ovolo  had  so  little  projec- 
tion that  it  did  not  conceal  any  part  of  the  capital :  the 
abacus  was  without  a  cyma,  which  would  have  seemed 
trifling  in  so  majestic  an  order.  After  this  style  are  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  at  St.  Peter's  in  Vincoli  at  Rome, 
and  some  in  the  Villa  Adriana  at  Tivoli.  The  enta- 
blaturesf  were  a  third  of  the  height  of  the  columns.    The 


the  coluinn,  but  probably  those  mentioned  by  Wheeler  as  supporting 
gaUeries.  There  are  other  indications  of  circles  3  feet  4  inches  diameter; 
one  of  which,  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  sunk  pavement,  is  very  evi- 
dent, and  in  Uie  middle  of  the  stone.  The  raised  pavement  may  have 
been  a  covered  aisle,  and  the  sunk  part  probably  open  to  the  air,  thus 
c-onstituting  an  hypoethral  temple. 

In  the  oplithodomiu  there  are  four  stones,  5  feet  8  inches  by  5  feet 
to  inches,  in  the  pavement  14  inches  tliick,  which  have  circles  4  feet 
diameter  indicated  upon  them.  Over  these  were  placed  the  columns  that 
nipported  the  roof.  The  clear  width  between  tliese  stones,  from  nortli  to 
soudi,  is  17  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  10  feet.  In  the  other  part  of  the 
pavement  the  stones  are  much  smaller,  and  only  9  inches  thick. 

•  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  5,  says  the  statue  was  26  cubits  high. 

t  The  whole  entablature  is  12  feet  2  inches  high.  In  the  archi- 
tiave  trianfi^ilar  holes  have  been  sunk  under  each  metope,  probably  to 
titich  shields,  as  Pansanias,  lib.  v.  cap.  10,  describes  at  the  Temple  of 
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frieze  was  ornamented  in  the  metopes  with  basso-relieTos, 
representing  the  combats  of  the  Athenians  against  the 
Centaurs,  but  well  relieved,  as  they  were  calculated  to  be 
seen  from  some  distance.  It  is  observable  that  the  metopes 
were  made  higher  than  wide,  that  they  might  appear 
square  when  viewed  from  below.  Surely  this  is  a  proof 
that  the  ancients  understood  optics  and  perspective. 
Whilst  iEschylus,  the  reformer  of  the  thkitfe,  represented 
at  Athens  the  tnigedies  composed  by  him,  Agatharcos, 
who  painted  the  scenes,  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspective. 
Democritus  and  Anaxngoras  afterwards  illustrated  the 
subject  by  various  writintrs.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this 
temple,  as  in  all  others  of  the  Doric,  the  Greeks  placed 
triglyphs  at  the  angles,  and  not  the  half  of  a  metope, 
as  was  the  practice  of  the  Romans.  It  is  more  consistent 
that  the  triglyph,  which  represents  the  cross  beams,  should 
be  so  placed :  but  by  this  arrangement  the  interco- 
lumniation*  at  the  angles  became  smaller. 
The  pediment  was  low,t  as  usual  among  the  Greeks;  it 

Jupiter  at  Olympia.  The  architrave  extends  from  column  to  column,  and 
is  composed  of  three  thicknesse.H  of  marble,  shewing  two  joints  in  the  sotffite. 
Tlic  frieze  is  admirably  contrived  to  save  both  materials  and  labour.  The 
triglyphs  are  each  out  of  a  single  block,  being  3  feet  wide  and  only  2  feet 
tlirce  inches,  or  thereabouts,  in  thickness.  At  each  end,  in  front,  a  groove  is 
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had  no  mutules  under  the  soffite  of  the  level  cornice ;  at 
each  ftogle  were  the  heads  of  lions,  to  carry  off  the  water- 
In  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  were  groups  of  figTires 
wholly  detached,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  birth  of 
Minerra;  to  these  were  afterwards  added  those  of  Adrian 
tnd  the  empress  Sabina.  In  that  of  the  posticus  was  the 
combat  of  Minerva  and  Neptune.  These  pediments  are 
eoOed  eagles  by  Pausanias,*  perhaps  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  wings  of  that  bird  in  the  act  of  taking  flight. 
On  the  polished  walls  of  the  cell  was  externally  a  sculp- 
lured  frieEe,+  significant  of  the  sacrifices  and  processions 

•  Lib.  K  cap.  24. 

f  This  itiezc  was  3  jeet  4  inches  hlgh>  and  continued  round  the  walls  of 
die  oell  a  length  of  520  leet.  The  subject  represeoted  was  the  Pana- 
tbeoian  festival,  and  consisted  of  figures  of  botli  sexes,  and  ofeveiy  age» 
picsts,  charioteers,  horsemen,  cattle,  victors,  youths,  maidens,  gods, 
benwSy  fitc,  Guttn?  were  introduced  on  the  arciiitrave  under  this  fneze, 
•Ithough  the  Iriglyphs  were  omitted.  The  walk  round  the  temple, 
between  the  columns  and  the  walls  <if  the  cell,  was  covered  by  marble 
tacvnarimt  hut  these  were  disposed  at  equal  distances^  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  situations  of  the  columFis,  the  beams  not  resting;  alwa)'3  Over 
dtcm^  The  pavement  of  this  peristyle  was  formed  of  slabs  of  marble  the 
whole  width,  and  about  4  feel  10  inches  wide. 

The  cotiTses  that  form  the  walls  of  die  cell  are  laid  without  cement,  and 
are  &steiied  together  by  cramps  of  metal  run  with  lead.  Each  bond 
ntme  has  four  of  these  cramp»s,  about  10  inches  long,  and  in  form  of  an 
II,  the  two  ends  being  4  inches  wide ;  these  are  sunk  into  the  marble 
about  3  inches.  There  are  a'so  upright  plates  of  metal  6  inches  hipfh, 
4  iocbef  wide,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  that  ser^'o  to  confine  the 
faond  stones  > 

fireiy  part  of  Oie  raasonr)'  is  constructed  with  the  greatest  care  and 
iCtentioii ;  the  beds  and  ends  of  tite  marble  are  highly  polished,  and  fre- 
iioaaiy  the  joints  ate  ao  close  that  they  are  scarcely  visible.  The  marble 
feoeially  appears  to  be  of  one  quality,  and,  where  recently  fractured,  has 
die  a|i|»e«raiice  of  the  finest  lump  sugar.  The  lowest  course  consists  of 
two  stretchers,  8  feet  long  and  3  feet  94  inches  high,  with  a  space  of  from 
S 10  5  inches  between  them.  The  next  is  a  course  of  bond  stones,  running 
ftma^  the  whole  wall,  3  feet  10  inches  and  3-tenths  thick,  and  is,  as 
wen  at  die  eoones  above,  1  foot  4|  inches  high,  and  4  feel  long. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  cornice  were  gilt ;  a  fret,  with  a  honey« 
VOL.  t,  E 
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of  the  ancient  Athenians.  Ictinus,  and  Carpion*  who  mi 
also  moat  probably  one  of  the  architects  of  this  iemple» 
gave  a. description  of  it,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Greek  architects.  This  renowned  edifice  was  preserved 
entire  till  1677,  when,  in  the  siege  laid  to  Athens  by 
Morosini,  a  bomb  fell,  which  set  fire  to  some  powder 
placed  there  by  the  Turks,  and  exploding  in  a  great 
measure  destroyed  it.  The  Venetians  took  down  the 
^ulptures  of  the  pediment,*  but  in  displacing  them  they 
unfortunately  fell  to  the  ground,  and  were  entirely  broken. 
The  ruins  of  the  temple  still  remain,  and  in  the  centre 
the  Turks  have  erected  a  mosque,  covered  with  a  low 
cupola. 

Ictinus  was  also  the  architect  of  the  famous  Doric 
Temple  of  Ceres  f  and  Proserpine  in  Eleusis ;  but  he  only 
built  the  cell,  which  was  without  exterior  columns,  and 
bf  an  immense  size,  capable  of  containing  thirty  thousand 
persons,  since  as  many  were  present  in  the  noisy  Eleu- 
sinian  ceremonies.  St.  Peter's  can  only  contain  half  the 
number. 

Plutarch  j;  says,  that  the  first  architect  was  Correbus, 
to  whom  succeeded  Metagenes,  who  erected  the  second 
order ;  Zenocles  then  raised  the  cupola  which  covered  the 
sanctuary. 


MENISICLKS. 


sa. 


IMper^^  near  Maunt  Cotylian  in  Arcadia,  in  tlic  Pelo- 
poonesus.  It  passed  for  one  of  the  finest  of  antiquity,  and 
WWB  Taulted  with  stone.  The  ancients  soraetimea  used 
bricks ;  not  from  a  scarcity  of  marble,  or  from  parsimony^ 
but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  greater  firnuiess  to  their. 
buildjiigs:  these  were  encrusted  with  marble,  tt)  appear 
more  beautifuL 


MENISICLES,  oil  MNESICLES, 

Desigi^ed,  by  order  of  Pericles,t  the  famous  Prop^lea, 
<if  that  tnag^nificent  portico  which  served  as  an  entrance 
tud  facade  to  the  citadel  of  Athens,  The  whole  was 
prhite  marble,  with  colunnis  of  the  Doric  order. :|:     It 


ntftl,  lib.  viii.  cap.  41.  **  IcliDin,  the  architect  of  the  temple  at 
PImttlia,  wa*  colemporarj  with  Pericles,  and  huill  the  Partheoon  for 
like  Athenians.'*  The  ruins  of  tins  temple  still  remain,  on  a  lofty  hil!,  in 
1  Wauti^  sittiation,  and  commiinding  t'^o  sea  vievrs.  Most  of  tJ^e 
eolmitis  of  the  peristyle,  with  the  aifhttrave  above,  are  manding,  afid 
ivtt  m  pictorcique  niiu. 
f  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pericles. 

*  Tht  Propylea  was  commenced  abcnit  437  years  bcCbre  Christy  and 

I  OBt  otorly  half  a  million  sterling.    Each  front  had  a  Doric  bexastyle 

IpQitko,  raised   iipoa  three    steps:   the   columns  were    nearly  $   feet 

t^iABCter,  wad  29  feet  high,  including  the  capital.    From  tliewest  front 

^m  qKeged  a  vea^tbule  59  feet  2  inches  wide,  which  was  divided  into 

ibneakles  by  nix  Ionic  columns,  three  on  each  Aide;  tbese  suppcttted  a 

nailile  ceiliog  (see  Pauj^nias,  lib.  t.  cap.  22)  divided  into  lacimtma  ^ 

doM  licuiiftria  ntc  formed  of  blocks  22  tett  long,  and  extended  from 

tlli  inillii  to  the  columns;    some  of  them   remain.     The  wall  at  die 

ad  of  the  Yesubtile  had  five  opening;},  in  which  were  hung  the  gates 

d^  Acropolis;   the  central  one  is  much  the  widest.     The  easterq 

fiofti^  10  which  there  was  an  ascent  by  live  ste|iis  ^vas  eatertTl  through 

ibx  leases :  from  hence  there  was  a  dt*«cent  of  three  ateiia  to  the  ]fve\ 
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had  five  gates,  that  in  the  centre  being  the  largest,  with 
an  interior  vestibule  ornamented  with  Ionic  columns;  from* 
what  remains,  it  may  be  inferred  they  were  placed  on 
a  stylobate.  The  facade  was  ornamented  with  equestrian 
statues  on  isolated  pedestals. 

Among  the  various  artificers  who  worked  at  this  edifice 
was  a  slave  named  Splanchnoptes,*  a  favourite  of  Pericles, 
who  fell  from  the  building;  Pericles  cured  his  wounds 
and  contusions  with  the  herb  parietaria^  the  properties 
of  which  were  not  then  known  to  the  Athenians.  The 
crafty  Pericles  pretended  that  the  goddess  Minerva  had 
revealed  to  him  the  efiicacy  of  this  herb.  In  gratitude  for 
this  benefit,  the  Athenians  employed  Phidias  to  make 
a  statue  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  they  dedicated  to 
Minerva  Medica;  and  also  another  statue  in  bronze  to 
Splanchnoptes,  as  being  the  occasion  of  so  useful  a  dis- 
covery. 

At  this  time  Greece  abounded  with  treatises  on  architec- 
ture. The  architects,  as  has  been  observed,  were  accustomed 
to  give  descriptions  of  the  edifices  on  which  they  had  been 
employed.  Silenus  gave  the  proportions  of  the  Doric ; 
Pythius  wrote  on  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  erected  by  him» 
of  the  Ionic  order,  at  Priene,  now  Palazzo,  in  Ionia ;  Nim- 
phodorus  and  Dephilus,  (so  dilatory  in  his  work  that  it 
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POLYCLETES,  or  POLYCLETUS, 

B.  C.  420, 

A  sculptor  and  architect  of  Argos.  He  built  a  rotunda 
of  white  marble  at  Epidaurus,  which,  says  Pausanias,* 
merits  attention ;  also  the  theatre,  which,  according  to  the 
same  anthor,  "  is  of  singular  beauty.  The  theatres  of 
Rome  surpass  all  others  in  magnificence  and  ornament, 
as  well  as  in  size,  without  excepting  that  of  Megalopolis, 
near  Arcadia;  but  for  elegance  and  symmetry,  that  of 
Polycletes  may  dispute  the  palm."  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Pausanias  did  not  leave  a  more  full  account  of  these 
magnificent  works,  instead  of  being  so  diffuse  on  the 
genealogy  of  Theseus,  Hercules,  and  other  heroes. 


DEMETRIUS,  PEONIUS,  DAPHNIS. 

About  the  same  time  the  Temple  of  Diana f  at  Ephesus 
was  completed  by  Peonius,  and  Demetrius,  a  priest  of 
Diana,  Peonius  of  Ephesus,  and  Daphnis  a  Milesian, 
built  in  the  city  of  Miletus}  another  temple  consecrated 
to  Apollo,  U  entirely  of  marble,  and  of  the  Ionic  order. 


•  lib.  ii.  cap.  27.  f  Vitravius,  pref.  lib.  vii.  J  Strabo. 

II  Tlie  Temple  of  Apollo  Didymeus,  22\  miles  firom  Miletus.  With 
what  magnificence  and  prodigious  spirit  this  new  edifice  was  designed, 
may  in  some  measure  be  collected  from  the  present  remains.  Strabo  has 
tomed  it  ^*  the  greatest  of  all  temples ;''  adding,  "  it  continued  without 
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the  grandest  and  most  magnificent  work  of  which  the 
cities  of  Greece  can  boast.  It  is  to  be  obsenred,  that 
the  Greeks  did  not  use  any  plinth  under  the  base  of 
the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  colomn^  nor  any  base  under  the 
Doric.  The  Romans  made  this  addition,  and  afterwards 
introduced  them  in  Greece,  under  the  emperors. 


PYRHUS,  LACRATES,  and  HERMON. 

Pyruus,  or  Pyrrus»  with  his  two  sons,  constructed  in 
Olympia,*   for  the  Epidamnians,  an  edifice  called  the 

ft  roof|  OD  acoount  of  its  bignesf."  Patmnias  mentions  it  at  anfiniahedt 
but  as  one  of  the  wonders  peculiar  to  Ionia ;  and  VitniTius  numben  it 
among  the  four  temples  which  had  raised  their  architects  to  the  summit 
of  renown.  The  plan  of  this  temple  was  a  parallelogram,  303  feet  6 
inches  in  lengthy  by  164  feet  5  inches  in  widths  measured  upon  the  upper 
step.  The  cella  is  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  columns,  the  outer 
peristyle  having  21  in  the  sides,  and  10  in  each  front.  The  walls  within 
the  cella  are  divided  mto  compartments,  by  pilasters  placed  at  equal 
distances  all  round,  eicepting  at  the  entrances^  where  there  are  two  semi- 
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rhere   Theocles   raised   two  statues  of  cedar, 
enting    Hercules    approaching    the    garden   of 

tlio    Hesperides^    aud    the    other,    Atlas    supporting    tho 

heavens. 


rHOEUS,  ANTIPHILUS,  and  MEGACLES, 

Erectso  in  the  same  city  of  Olympia,  ♦  for  the  Car- 
fhsipniAns,  another  treasury,  where  wbb  an  altar  and  a 
beautiful  statue  of  Jove,  and  some  spoils  acquired  by 
the  Carthaginians  from  the  Syracusans.  It  is  probable 
that  these  treasuries  were  small  votive  temples,  erected 
in  Olympia  by  divers  nations  or  illustrious  persons,  for 
iOOi^  victory  or  other  fortunate  event,  having  trophies 
<ttJ  statues  placed  in  them. 


SATYRUS  AXD  PYTHEUS 

Hade  the  designs,  and  had  the  conducting  of  the  superb 
lomb  which  the  queen  Artemisia,  f  perhaps  more  from 
vnnity  than  grief,  erected  in  Halicaraassus,  to  the  memory 
of  her  husband  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  These  archi- 
tects left  a  description  of,  and  established  the  rules  for 
mch  sort  of  monuments.  The  tomb  has  been  considered 
OQe  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  tor  its  size  and 
the  beauty  of  the  architecture,  as  well  as  the  quantity  and 
excelleoce  of  the  ornaments.     Its  celebrity  has  given  the 


I*  PaiiianiM,  lib.  vi.  cap,  19. 


t  Vitruvius,  pri^fac*i  to  book  vii. 
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name  of  Mausoleum  to  all  otbere  that  in  any  way  le- 
•emble  it.  Mauaolus,*  king  of  Caria,  haying  obaenred 
in  Halicamaswm  a  aituation  on  the  sea-ehore,  in  the 
form  of  a  theatre,  convenient  for  commerce,  and  naftontty 
fortified,  erected  a  palace  there  for  his  residence.  It  was 
constructed  of  brick,  for  greater  strength,  and  stuccoed 
smooth  as  glass ;  the  exterior  ornaments  were  of  Proco- 
nesian  marble.  Near  to  the  port  was  the  great  square, 
which  on  one  side  had  the  royal  palace,  and  on  the 
other  the  fortress,  with  the  Temple  of  Mars,  containing 
a  colossal  statue,  the  work  of  the  excellent  Telocaria  and 
Timotheus;  in  another  part,  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Mercury,  with  the  fountain-  of  Salmacides,  the  waters  of 
which,  says  the  fable,  caused  those  who  drank  of  them 
to  become  enamoured.  In  the  centre  of  this  noble  square 
was  the  Mausoleum,  the  circumference  of  which  was  411. 
feet;  the  sides  from  north  to  south  measured  each  63 
feet;  the  other  two  facades  were  longer.  To  these  fa^ades^ 
for  ornament,  were  attached  thirty-six  columns  set  in  the 
walls,  and  a  number  of  statues  of  surprising  workmanship. 
The  execution  of  the  ornaments  on  the  eastern  side 
was  confided  to  the  famous  Scopas,  those  on  the  south 
to  Timotheus,  the  west  to  Leocares,  and  the  north  to 
Bryaxes.     The  work  of  these  skilful  sculptors  greatly 
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Phyteus*  also  built  in  Priene,  now  PaIazzo>  a  temple  to 
Minerva  Polias^f  of  the  Doric  order;  the  remains i}^  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  Ionic  base  is  according  to  the  de- 
scripti<m  of  Vitravius.  || 

*  ^^tnnriai,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  f  Pausaniasy  lib.  vii.  cap.  5. 

X  The  Temjfie  of  Minerva  PoUas,  although  prostrate^  is  one  of  the 
lemaixis  of  loniaii  elegance  and  grandeur  too  considerable  to  be  hastily 
or  slightly  examined.  When  entire,  it  overlooked  the  city,  which  was 
seated  on  ihe  side  of  a  mountain,  on  terraces  cut  out  of  the  slope,  de- 
toendiiig  in  gradation  to  the  edge  of  the  plain.  The  communication 
finom'  one  terrace  to  another  was  by  steps,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  many 
ofwliich  are  still  remaining.  The  temple  was  surrounded  by  a  pertio&cf, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  through  i^  propyleumy  or  gateway,  and  most 
probably  the  peribolus  was  surrounded  within  by  porticoes.  The  plan  of 
the  temple  is  a  parallelogram,  122  feet  6  inches  by  64  feet  3  inches, 
measured  cm  the  upper  step.  There  were  eleven  columns  in  the  flanks,  and 
six  in  the  finonts  of  the  temple.  The  walls  of  the  cella  ranged  with  the 
cnhimns,  and  enclosed  an  area  of  65  feet  by  30  feet  9  inches;  they  are 
4  fieet  in  diickness. 

Hie  Ionic  columns  have  bases  raised  on  plinths,  differing  from  the 
usual  Greek  mode.  The  columns  are  4  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  and 
die  intervals  somewhat  more  than  7  feet  4  inches.  The  capitals  of  the 
angular  columns  shew  a  similar  &ce  in  both  fronts;  the  height  of  the 
oohmm  is  not  ascertained ;  the  architrave  was  in  height  3  feet  3*75  inches; 
die  fiieae,  including  the  lower  member  of  the  cornice,  2  feet  7  inches  7- 
tenthsy  and  the  cornice  on  the  flank  3  feet  4  inches  7-tenths ;  the  upper 
diameler  of  the  column  3  feet  6  inches  4-tenths. 

Tliere  are  other  remains  at  Priene,  near  this  temple,  as  an  agora,  a 
stadium,  &c.,  all  constructed  with  the  marble  of  the  mountain,  which  is 
of  a  grejrish  tint. — Ionian  Antiquities. 

I  Pytheus  describes  this  temple  in  a  written  exposition;  and  it  is 
reooided,  he  conceived  so  highly  of  his  profession,  as  to  assert  in  hb 
commentaries,  that  it  behoved  an  architect  to  excel  more  in  all  arts  and 
KJepces,  than  even  the  individuals  who  had  carried  each  by  their  appli- 
cation and  industiy  to  the  summit  of  reputation. 
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SCOPAS 

Was  of  Paros,*  an  island  in  the  Egean  Sea,  a  sculptor  of 
the  first  class,  as  well  as  an  eminent  architect.  He  re- 
built, at  Tegea,  the  Temple  of  Diana,  called  Alea,  from 
Aleos,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  caused  it  to  be  erected  the 
first  time.  It  was  the  most  sumptuous  of  Peloponnesus,, 
and  was  composed  of  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian;  but  how  arranged,  it  is  not  known.  Pau- 
saniasf  says,  that  the  exterior  was  Ionic,  and  the  in- 
terior, Doric  and  Corinthian. 


PHILON,  OR  PHILO, 


Onr  of  the  most  celebrated  architects  of  his  time,  was. 
commissioned  by  Demetrius  of  Phaleres,  330  years  before 
Christ,  to  enlarge  the  ports  and  arsenal  of  the  Pireus.^ 


PU  I  L0\. 
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front*  By  tlius  enlarging  the  vestibule,  he  not  only  added 
to  the  convenience  of  the  initiated,  but  also  to  the  majesty 
of  the  building,  Philon,  moreover,  gave  a  design  for,  and 
oommenced  the  theatre  at  Athens,  which  was  afterwards 
finished  by  Ariobarzanes.  and  again  rebuilt  by  Adrian. 
This  theatre •  was  entirely  of  white  marble;  its  greatest 
diameter  was  248  feet,  and  that  of  the  orchestra  117  feet* 
The  Athenians  used  their  theatres  not  only  for  tragic  and 
comic  representations,  but  also  for  their  deliberations  on 
public  affairs.  The  remains  shew  the  origin  of  this  sort 
of  edifices,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  principal  embellish- 
fiienlB,  which  afterv^ards  became  still  more  redundant*  Its 
•leps  in  great  part  re^t  on  the  natural  rock  of  the  citadel, 
not  having  any  other  support.  The  theatre  at  Sparta  is 
lEianged  in  the  same  manner ;  as  also  that  of  Argos,  in 
which  the  steps  were  cut  in  the  hollow  of  the  mountain. 
The  Cireeka  improved  this  arrangement,  but  the  Romans 
fsrpassed  them  in  magnificence,  making  their  theatres 
isolated,  with  colonnades  on  the  upper  step,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  females,  a  cujstom  which  did  not  belong 
lo  the  Greeks.  Philon  left  eicact  descriptions  of  all  his 
buildings,  which  were  much  esteemed,  but  they  are  now 
laeL  Some  suppose  that  this  Philon  was  the  same  with 
Phitones  of  Byzantium,  wlio  composed  a  treatise  on  war- 
like machines,  which  is  now  printed  in  the  Lou>T*e,  and 
iffixed  to  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  king  of 
France* 


•  Stuart's  Athens. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FROM   ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  TO  AUGUSTUS. 
300  B.C.  to  the  Christian  Era. 

At  the  period  when  Alexander  enriched  Greece  with  the 
spoils  of  the  various  nations  he  had  subjugated,  archi- 
tecture shone  in  its  fullest  splendour ;  it  was  then  intro- 
duced into  Macedonia,  where  there  still  exists  an  ancient 
temple,  now  dedicated  to  St.  Demetrius,*  having  more 
than  1,000  columns  of  the  finest  marble,  jasper,  por- 
phyry, &c.;  and  from  thence  over  the  various  countries 
which  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Alexander's  succesaoiB. 
The  wonders  of  Balbek  and  Pahnyra,t  the  venerable 
ruins  of  which  still  remain,  may  belong  to  that  period ; 
and  as  their  date  is  uncertain,  it  is  here  intended  to  give  a 
slight  sketch  of  them. 

Balbek,  anciently  called  Heliopolis,  is  by  the  Arabs 
reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  Syria;  and  even  European 
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mcnt  from  other  buildings,  and  worthy  of  a  descripiioii 
here.  The  cell  is  a  circle  32  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
wall  which  encloses  it  is  of  the  same  figure  within  and 
without*  The  exterior  columns,  m  height  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  cell,  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  on  a 
gtylobate,  but  so  placed  as  to  give  a  novel  and  peculiar 
character  to  the  temple.  An  octagon  is  first  set  out,  and 
at  each  of  six  points  of  the  figure  is  placed  a  column 
3  feet  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  semicircular  or  concave 
entablature  and  stylobate  connecting  them ;  these  columns 
are  9  feet  from  the  face  of  the  pilasters  which  are  attached 
to  the  cell.  The  other  three  sides  of  the  octagonal  figure 
are  cut  off,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  a  tetrastyle 
pottico,  50  feet  in  length,  to  form  a  facade.  The  outer 
tntercolumniations  are  8  feet  8  inches,  the  middle  one 
being  considerably  the  widest.  The  extreme  columns  of 
this  portico  complete  five  sides  of  the  octagon.  The  spaces 
between  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters  round  the  cell  are 
ornamented  with  festoons  of  flowers,  held  by  boys,  and 
between  every  two  pilasters  is  an  hemispherical-headed 
Biche ;  of  these  there  are  five,  which  have  contained  sta- 
tues. The  doorway  is  13  feet  wide,  and  has  the  cornice 
of  its  entablature  level  with  the  astragal  of  the  capitals ;  it 
k  opposite  to  the  middle  intercolumniation,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  twenty-one  steps.  The  floor  of  the  interior  of 
the  cell  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  stylobate  j  and  witliin  is 
an  entablature,  level  with  and  resembling  in  all  respects 
that  of  the  exterior,  having  a  swelled  frieze,  a  cornice,  with 
dentik^  modiUions,  See.  A  part  of  the  stone  dome  remains 
above  this.  Around  the  lower  part  of  the  cell  is  a  con- 
tanued  circle  of  fourteen  detached  Ionic  columns,  with 
a  proper  entablature.  Above  this  are  five  tabernacles,  each 
formed  of  two  Corinthian  columns  on  a  pedestal;  the 
entablatures  have  small  pediments  alternately  circular  and 
angular.  Between  these  tabernacles  are  single  isolated 
columna,   with  a  iK>rtion   of  an  entablature  over  them  : 
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these  columns*  as  well  as  those  which  form  the  taber* 
nacles,  are  placed  immediately  over  the  Ionic  below.  The 
stylobate  of  the  exterior  is  about  12  feet  high;  the  whole 
order  above  39  feet;  the  interior  stylobate  is  5  feet  6 
inches  high,  and  the  Ionic  order  12  feet;  the  shafts  of  the 
columns,  as  well  without  as  within,  are  of  one  piece ;  and 
above  the  Ionic  order  of  the  interior  is  a  modem  roof,  the 
lower  part  of  the  building  being  converted  into  a  Grieek 
church.  One  remark  may  be  made  upon  the  original 
dome, — that  here  it  evidently  springs  from  the  wall  of 
the  cell,  and  it  seems  probable  that  a  statue  was  placed 
over  each  column  on  the  outside. 

One  temple,  which  by  a  species  of  miracle  has  reusted 
the  injuries  of  time,  is  almost  entire.  Its  plan  is  rect^ 
angular,  and  its  length,  measured  on  the  face  of  the 
columns,  is  222  feet,  and  114  feet  7  inches  in  breadth. 
The  vestibule  occupied  about  60  feet,  and,  with  one  of 
the  principal  sides,  is  now  in  ruins.  The  whole  body  of 
the  temple  is  surrounded  by  a  superb  peristyle  of  Co- 
rinthian columns,  which,  with  their  entablature,  and  a 
plinth  1  foot  9  inches  high,  is  76  feet  in  height;  their 
diameter  is  6  feet  5  inches,  and  each  is  composed  of  three 
stones.  The  middle  intercolumniation  is  1 1  feet  6  inches, 
the  others  of  the  fagade  8  feet  6  inches,  and  those  at  the 
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ileps,  flatiked  by  two  walls,  which  are  terminated  so  as  to 
rorm  pedestals.  Behind  the  double  file  of  eight  columns 
wkieb  fonns  the  portico,  over  which  is  a  proportionate 
pediment «  are  four  other  columns,  and  then  two  pilasters 
of  tliree  sides,  which  advance  frora  the  body  and  tenni- 
Mitd  the  walls  of  the  cell ;  thus  forming  a  spacious  en- 
trance.  The  jambs  of  the  doors  are  of  marble,  richly 
sctilptured^  and  the  soffite  of  the  architrave  is  ornamented 
with  a  large  eagle  in  bas-relief,  having  its  wings  spread, 
ind  holding  a  caduceus  in  its  talons  :  on  each  side  is 
t  ctiptd,  supporting  the  end  of  a  festoon  of  flowers^  which 
from  the  beak  of  the  eagle ;  this  is  comidered  a 
piece  of  sculpture.  The  height  of  the  door  is  43  feet, 
in  width  2L  The  interior  of  the  temple  now  consists  of 
t  oave  and  two  side  aisles,  resembhng  our  churches, 
funned  by  two  rows  of  fluted  Corinthian  columns,*  3  or  4 
fbel  in  diameter.  On  each  of  the  side  walls  are  six  half 
^fiamum,  4  feet  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  distant  about 
9  feet  4  inches  from  each  other,  forming  seven  compart- 
I  meats*;  they  support  a  salient  entablature;  their  bases  rest 
H#ii  a  stylobate  10  feet  high,  the  bottom  of  which  is  level 
Hwitb  the  pavement  of  the  outer  portico.  Each  of  these 
H  coiDfNiitments,  before  mentioned,  has  a  recess  with  an 
Budied  head,  15  feet  high,  a  small  tabernacle  with  Co^ 
H  rbthian  columoB,  and  a  triangular  pediment,  with  other 
H  embellishments  in  marble  over  it.  Towards  the  western 
H  extremity  of  the  great  nave  is  an  ascent  by  thirteen  steps 
H  to  a  species  of  choir,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  temple 
H  ly  two  large  pilasters,  fonuing  a  magnificent  division,  and 
^ft  corresponding  in  style  with  the  other  parts.  The  same 
^^  architecture  is  continued  throughout  the  choir,  with  the 
dtSerence  only,  tliat  tlie  piliisters  are  without  pedestals,  and 
the  foceaaes  descend  to  the  pavement.     At  this  end  was 
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•  TUeat  two  tows  of  columns  are  supposed  by  Mr,  Wood  not  to  lutvc 
\mm  pn^nal,  iind  are  omitted  in  his  plan  of  the  temple. 
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placed  the  principal  divinity.  The  whole  of  this  portion 
of  the  temple  is  ornamented  with  festoons,  birds,  flowers, 
fruits,  tritons,  fish,  and  marine  gods,  admirably  sculptured. 
The  roof  is  a  bold  and  daring  effort,  dinded  into  com- 
partments, ornamented  with  sculpture ;  it  is  open  in  the 
centre,  but  we  cannot  say  whether  so  originally.  The 
whole  is  supported  by  large  raults,  which  probably  formed 
a  subterraneous  temple.  There  are  still  sufficient  vestiges 
to  prove  its  having  formerly  been  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  superb  edifices.  Among  these  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace, 
which  in  magnificence  must  have  equalled  any  in  the 
world.  A  large  wall  enclosed  both  it  and  the  temple* 
constructed  of  such  inmiense  stones,  that  the  tradition 
of  the  country  does  not  surprise  us,  which  attributes  the 
whole  to  the  agency  of  some  supernatural  power.  There 
are  three  in  particular  placed  near  each  other,  which  form 
together  a  length  of  183  feet,  each  being  more  than  60  feet 
long,  12  wide,  and  as  many  deep ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  they  are  raised  30  feet  from  the  ground; 
nor  do  any  of  the  others  diflfer  much  in  size  from  them. 

The  great  temple  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  fifty-one 
steps*  which  conduct  to  an  open  portico  of  twelve  columns, 
in  length  about  180  feet,  and  in  depth  36  feet  10  inches. 
At  each  end  of  this  portico  is  a  room,  38  feet  by  31, 
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am,  the  comics  has  mod  ill  ions,  dentils,  &c.  Above 
[this  entablature  m  placed  an  attic,  10  feet  in  height,  with 
[pilasters  over  those  below  as  well  as  over  the  cohnnns, 
^Within  this  portico  and  the  rooms  at  the  end  are  two 
Itanges  of  tabernacles,  one  above  the  other:  these  arc 
linterrupted  by  three  doors ;  the  middle  one,  considerably 
Ifhe  largest;  being  17  feet  wide  and  31  feet  high ; 
hotie  at  each  side,  or  opposite  the  third  intercolum- 
ImatJon  from  the  middle,  are  but  18  feet  high  and  10  feet 
'wide.  Passing  through  these,  you  enter  an  hexagonal  court, 
two  sides  of  which  are  considerably  longer  than  the  others: 

»the  extreme  diameter  extends  as  far  as  the  fagade  of  the 
principal  front :  the  depth  from  back  to  front  is  about  146 
fcet*     There  are  porticoes  built  round  five  sides  of  this 
eouTt^  adorned  with  columns,  and  having  taljernacles  in 
BtwQ  stories  on  the  walls  within.     Between  these  porticoes, 
Hwtiieh  are  G3  feet  long,  and  which  have  each  four  columns^ 
V2  feet  9  inches  diameter,  placed  on  pedestals,  are  other 
■  roomfi  of  square  and   irregular  forms,  from  their  being 
elvlafned  in  the  angles  of  the  hexagon.     Above  the  order  is 
a  similar  attic  ta  the  one  before  described  on  the  exterior^ 
Thwmgh  the  side  opposite  to  that  entered  from  the  prin- 
etpal  front  yon  pass  into  a  large  quadrangular  court,  374 
feit  long   and   368   feet  wide,    having   similar  porticoes 
■nmnd  tliree  sides.     The  order  of  these  two  court^s  is  33 
feet  6  incbes  high,  and  the  frieze  is   ornamented  with 
featoona  of  fruit  and  flowers,  suspended  from  ox-sculls, 
•nd  omall  masks  between  them   in  bold  relief.     At  the 
CSlrcmity  of  the  qnadmngular  court  is  the  great  temple, 
mne  ©olumns  only  of  which  remain  with  their  entablature 

Ioter  them.  Originally  there  were  ten  in  front  and  nine- 
teen 00  the  flanks,  counting  the  angles  twice.  The 
extimne  length  is  285  feet,  the  breadUi  157  feet;  the 
ftbnielcr  of  the  columns  7  feet.  The  whole  height  of  the 
Qidar,   i  M^   the  plinth,    is  87  feet.     The  bases  arc 

Httic;  U.v  ^.;uiU,  which  consist  of  three  pieces,  plain;  the 

^OL.  I.  1 
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capitals  a  beautiful  Corinthian.  The  frieze  is  ornamented 
with  inverted  trusseSt  with  heads  and  masks  over  each, 
and  festoons  of  flowers  between  them :  the  cornice  is  veiy 
much  enriched. 

The  Corinthian  order  predominates  every  where,  and  to 
grandeur  of  architecture  is  united  the  beauty  of  sculpture, 
though  the  latter  is  often  curious  in  its  design.  There  are 
innumerable  statues,  busts,  trophies,  niches  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  bas-reliefs,  caryatides,  termini;  all  which 
once  embellished  these  now  melancholy  ruins.  Beneath 
these  edifices  are  vaults,  formed  into  halls  and  large  apart- 
ments, to  which  you  descend  by  marUe  steps,  where  are 
tombs  of  the  same  material.  The  walls  are  encrusted 
with  sculptures  and  niches,  and  are  built  of  enormous 
stones,  united  without  cement.  Such  are  the  principal 
remains  of  Balbec,  which  may  vie  with  the  most  stu- 
pendous works  of  architecture  either  in  Egypt,  Athens,  or 
Rome. 

Palmyra,*  a  city  of  Syria,  not  far  from  the  Euphrates, 
called  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  also  by  the  Arabs  and 
Turks,  Tadmor  of  the  Desert,  offers  to  the  curiosity  of 
the  traveller  objects  equally  interesting.  It  is  situaled 
in  a  vast  plain,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  long  chain 
of  mountains.    The  air  is  salubrious,  but  the  soil  sterile 
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and  barren  of  every  kind  of  plant,  except  a  few  palm-trees. 
The  ruias  denote  it  to  have  been  an  extensive  and  ancient 
city,  but  it  is  now  reduced  to  thirty  or  forty  miserable 
huts,  built  within  a  vast  court,  which  formerly  contained 
a  magnificent  pagan  temple.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall 
74  feet  high,  each  side  of  which  is  about  730  feet  long : 
that  on  the  north  and  south  has  externally  thirty-one 
Corinthian  pilasters,  standing  on  a  continued  stylobate, 
and  supporting  a  regular  entablature;  that  on  the  east 
bad  thirty  "four  similar  pilasters  :  between  every  two  of 
the«e  is  a  window,  highly  decorated.  On  the  west  side  is 
a  flight  of  steps  and  a  portico  of  ten  columns,  which 
eomducts  to  the  interior  of  the  court.  The  Turks  have 
destroyed  the  entablature »  but  some  remaining  fragments 
shew  with  what  exquisite  workmanship  it  was  orna- 
mented :  two  friezes  in  particular,  35  feet  long,  are  sculp- 
tured with  vine  leaves  and  grapes,  almost  equal  to  nature. 
In  this  same  court  are  fifty-eight  marble  columns,  which, 
with  their  entablature*  measure  59  feet  in  height.  Their 
number  wg^s  originally  much  greater,  as  they  formed  a 
single  portico  on  the  west  side,  and  a  double  one  on  the 
other  three.  In  the  centre  nearly  of  this  court  was  an 
octastyle  temple,  with  fifteen  columns  on  the  flanks;  it 
measured  in  length,  on  the  top  step,  200  feet,  and  in 
width  112  feet.  The  walk  round  the  cell  was  very  spa- 
eiQus,  being  22  feet  2  inches,  and  the  intercolumniation 
only  9  feet  6  inches.  The  cell  is  about  133  feet  by  44, 
md  18  entered,  in  a  cHfTercnt  manner  to  most  temples,  on 
the  west  or  long  side,  through  the  sixth  intercolumniatiori, 
reekoning  from  the  north.  There  is  an  outer  door  opposite 
to  this  attached  to  the  columns  of  the  peristyle.  The  soffite 
of  the  inner  one  was  ornamented  with  an  eagle,  resembling 
thai  at  Balbec.  The  order,  including  its  plinth  and  en- 
tabUtare,  is  in  height  65  feet;  the  columns  were  Huted, 
ind  had  metal  leaves,  &c.  attached  to  the  drums  of  the 
cipitaU,  as  the  drilled  holes  indicate. 
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Of  this  temple^  now  used  as  a  mosque,  the  walls  only 
remain;  in  which  are  windovtrs,  of  a  moderate  size»  rather 
wider  bdow  than  aboTe,  and  very  much  ornamented  with 
sculpture.  In  the  middle  is  a  cupola  .6  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  formed  out  of  one  block. 

Every  part  around  the  enclosure,  foe  th^  space  of  a 
mile,  ia  covered  with  a  confusion  of  broken  columns,  but 
their  original  destination  it  is  impossible  now  to  deter- 
mine. A  triumphal  arch  leads  to  a  portico  half  a  mile  in 
length  and  40  feet  in  width,  formed  by  two  ranges  of 
marble  columns  26  feet  high ;  129  of  these  still  remain, 
but  there  appear  to  have  been  at  l^ast  660.  On  the 
greater  number  are  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Palmyrene 
characters ;  whence  we  may  conclude  this  to  have  been 
the  most  frequented  part.pf  the  city,  and  that  the  pedestals 
which  project  from  the  shafts  of  the  columns  supported 
statues  in  memory  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  their 
feUow-citizena.  A  little  distance  from  the  portico  are  the 
ruins  of  an  edifice,  composed  of  marjble,  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  portico ;  the  cplunms  are  22  feet  high 
and  8  feet  9  inches  in  circumference.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  banqueting  hall. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  portico  are  doors,  supposed  to 
have  communicated  with  the  court  of  the  palace.    Two  of 
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lottT  and  others  of  five  stories,  which  at  a  distance 
resemble  the  ruined  steeples  of  churches. 

These  ruins  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  ancient  splcn- 
dbttf  of  Palmyra,  and  its  entire  destruction  will  ever 
djagrace  the  page  of  history.  This  city  was  alsio  cele- 
brated for  having  been  the  Ijirth-placc  of  those  two  illus- 
trious personages  Zenobia  and  Longinus, 

In  Syria  was,  besides.  Hieropolis,  or  the  Holy  City,  some- 
times  called  Magog,  in  which  was  the  famous  temple 
dedicated  to  the  great  goddess  of  Syria,  surrounded  by  a 
cottrt  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  circumference.  The 
anphitects  of  all  these  eminent  works  are  unknown,  and 
we  have  no  very  satisfacton^^  accounts  of  any  that  flou- 
ri&hod  in  the  time  of  Alexander  or  bis  successors. 


DINOCRATES, 

A*  skilful  and  ingenious  architect  of  Macedonia,*  who, 
provided  with  recommendatory  letters  to  the  principal 
ptnoiis  of  Alexander's  court,  set  out  from  his  native 
eomiftiy  with  the  hope  of  gaining,  throu(;;h  their  means, 
the  favour  of  the  monarch.  The  courtiers  made  him  pro- 
mises which  they  neglected  to  perform,  and  framed 
TaiiottS  excuses  to  prevent  his  acxiess  to  the  sovereign ;  he 
theiilbre  determined  upon  the  following  expedient: — ► 
Being  of  a  gigantic  and  weU-propoitioned  stature,  he 
stripped  himself,  anointed  his  body  with  oil,  bound  his 
head  with  poplar  leaves,  and  throwing  a  lion's  skin  across 
his  shoulders,  with  a  club  in  his  hand,  presented  himself 
(0  Alexander,  in  the  place  where  he  held  public  audience. 


•  Vilruviusj  preL  lib.  ii 
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Alexander^  astooiahed  at  his  Herculean  figure*  desired  him 
to  approach,  demanding,  at  the  same  time,  hia  name : — **  I 
am/'  said  he,  "  a  Macedonian  architect,  and  am  come  to 
submit  to  you  designs  worthy  of  the  &me  you  have 
acquired.  I  have  modelled  Mount  Athos  in  the  form  of  a 
giant,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  city,  and  in  his  left 
a  shell,  from  which  are  discharged  into  the  sea  all  the 
rivers  collected  from  the  mountain."  It  was  impossible 
to  imagine  a  scheme  more  agreeable  to  Alexander,  who 
asked  seriously  whether  there  would  be  sufficient  country 
round  this  city  to  maintain  its  inhabitants.  Dinoorateir 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  that  it  would  be  necesaaxy 
to  supply  it  by  sea.  Athos  consequently  remained  a 
mountain.  This  city,  projected  by  Dinocrates,  might 
have  been  furnished  with  provisions  by  cultivating  the 
arms,  the  head,  the  stomach  of  the  statue ;  and  supposing 
that  not  possible,  they  could  have  been  obtained  from 
other  countries,  and  the  city  supplied,  like  Venice,  from 
distant  parts.  Whoever  has  the  curiosity  to  see  this 
design  of  Dinocrates,  must  refer  to  the  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, by  Fischer.  Diodorus  Siculus  *  says,  that  Semi- 
ramis  had  the  mountain  Bajitanus,  in  Media,  cut  into 
a  statue  of  herself,  17  stadii  high,  surrounded  by  100 
others,  probably  representing  the  various  members  of  her 
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being  surrovrnded  by  a  couutry  the  most  productive  in 

Egypt,  with  an  internal  navigation  by  means  of  the  Nile, 
a  natural,  spacious,  and  secure  port  iu  the  Mediterraiiean, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  requisites  to  render  it  the  grand 
emporium  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  of  immense  circumference,  fortified  with 
towers;  it  had  also  aqueducts,  fountains,  canak,  a  pro- 
digious number  of  liouses  for  the  inhabitants,  squares, 
edifices  for  the  pubhc  games,  temples  and  palaces,  so 
magnificent  and  spacious  that  they  ahnost  occupied  a 
third  of  the  city.  It  is  believed  that  Dinocrates  rebuilt 
the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  that  he  erected  another 
in  Alexandria,  in  honour  of  Arsinoe,*  sister  and  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  whole  interior  was  to  have 
been  incrusted  with  loadstone,  in  order  that  tJic  statue 
of  the  princeas,  composed  of  iron,  should  be  suspended  in 
the  centre,  but  at  the  death  of  King  Ptolemy,  and  of  the 
architect,  tliis  idea  was  abandoned,  and  has  never  been 
executed  elsewhere,  although  a  similar  fable  was  invented 
of  the  tomb  of  Mahomet.  He  also  directed  the  funeral 
otMecjuics  of  Hepha2Stion,t  which  cost  12,000  talents. 


SATVRUS  AND  PHCENIX 

Floueisiieu  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  but  all  that 
k  known  of  their  works  is,  that  one  ot  them  made  a 
canal.  Hned  with  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  conveymp^ 
to  Alexandria    an    obelisk,  J    sculptured    by    command 


•  PUny,  lib,  tjciiv,  cap.  14.  f  Plutarch,  Ufe  of  Alexander. 

\  PUny,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap,  9,  describes  llie  meiliod  adopted  in  removing 
this  obeliakf  which  wns  80  cubits  high  t  two  vessels  were  loaded  with 
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of  Nectabis,  an  aocieat  king  of  Egypt,  and  laised  it 
in  the  centre  of  the  city. 


SOSTRATUS, 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  architecti  of  antiquity,*  aad 
so  cBteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphua  that  he  was  siuw 
named  **  the  friend  or  favourite  of  kings."  f  Ladan 
speaks  of  one  Sostratus,  an  engineer,  who  himself  defeated 
the  whole  army  of  Ptolemy,  and  obliged  the  oily  of  Mem-f 
phis  to  surrender  without  an  attack,  by  simpfy  taming 
the  course  of  the  Mile :  we  are  ignorant  if  this  was  the 
same  Sostjatus. 

Among  the  different  works  of  this  architect:^  were  the 
celebrated  passages,  or  rather  terraces,  which  he  oon- 
structed  in  Cnidus,  his  native  country ;  but  his  greatest 
was  the  light-house  in  the  isle  of  Pharos,||  considered  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  which  cost  more  than  half 
a  million  of  crowns.  It  was  a  species  of  tower,  which 
Ptolemy  caused  to  be  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  rock 
in  the  above-mentioned  island,  then  near  a  mile  from 
Alexandria,  46U  teel  hitrli,  and  could  be  seen  at  a  hundred 
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of  the  same  fami ;  the  fourth  was  a  square,  flanked 
by  four  round  towers;  the  fifth  was  circular.  A  magui- 
fieeai  staircase  kd  to  tho  top.  The  whole  building  wa« 
of  wrought  8tone«  and  not  only  served  for  the  convenience 
of  navigation^  but  also  as  u  defence  to  the  port,  for  which 
pnrpove  it  was  surroundtjd  by  a  wall,  following  the  outline 
q(  the  rock*  On  the  Pharos  waB  this  inscription  in 
Gredi : — **  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  son  of  Dexiphunes,  to 
the  god*  the  saviours,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors."  Some 
accounts  state  that  Sostratus,  after  having  secretly  covered 
tllia  inscription  with  cement,  placed  over  it  another  in 
hooonr  of  Ptolemy,  which,  in  a  few  years,  mouldered 
away  and  shewed  the  first ;  while  others  maintain  that 
Pto]«my  left  the  inscription  to  the  will  of  the  architect, 
aod  that  by  the  gods  protectors  was  understood  the  king 
and  queen,  and  their  successors,  who  were  ambitious  of 
tlie  litlo  of  Soteros^  or  Saviour. 

Dexiphanes^  a  Cyprian,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
&IBOIIA  Cleopatra,  the  last  queen  of  Egypt,  restored  this 
Pliaipa^and  by  means  of  a  jetty  united  it  to  the  continent, 
m  ibort  time  before  the  Christian  era ;  for  this  the  queen 
fewarded  him  with  the  important  office  of  director  of  all 
the  buildings  she  was  then  erecting.  From  the  accumu- 
lation of  mud  thrown  up  by  the  Nile,  the  Pharos  has  long 
ceased  to  be  an  island. 

The  same  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,*  desirous  of  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  science  and  the  fine  arts  in  his 
peaceful  kingdom,  added  to  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  the 
moKt  beautiful  and  magnificent  of  that  time,  except  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  a  library  which  contained  7t>0,OQO  valumes. 
The  architect  of  these  two  great  works  is  unknown.  This 
incomparable  library  was  destroyed,  A.  D,  642,  by  the 
Caliph  Omar,  and  the  books  served  instead  of  wood  to 
the  baths  for  six  mouths.     There  is  said  to  be  ii 


•  Suii(j€,  iib,  jLvii. 
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prodigious  collection  of  books  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Croix, 
on  Mount  Ararat,  in  Ethiopia.  Antonio  Brieo  and  Lo- 
renzo of  Cremona,  who  were  sent  into  these  countries 
under  Gregory  XIII.,  saw  this  immense  collection,  con- 
taining 10,100,000  volumes,  all  written  on  fine  parchment, 
each  kept  within  beautiful  silken  covers.  Its  origin  has 
been  attributed  to  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who,  among  th« 
presents  made  her  by  Solomon,  received  the  works  of 
Enoch  on  the  elements,  and  other  philosophical  subjects, 
all  the  100  books  written  by  Noah  on  mathematics  and 
the  sacred  writings,  the  treatises  which  Abraham  com- 
posed on  philosophy  and  taught  in  the  valley  of  Mamre, 
and  with  those  the  books  of  Esdras,  the  Sibyls,  the  Pro- 
phets, the  chief  Hebrew  priests,  and  those  composed  by 
the  learned  queen  herself;  all  which  is  attested  by  the 
Father  Kirker,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  other  hterati. 
But  we  cannot  credit  this  statement. 

After  the  first  Ptolemies,  architecture  began  to  decline 
in  Greece,  in  consequence  of  the  wars  which  devastated 
the  whole  country;  and  at  that  time  flourished  in  Egjrpt, 
as  Philopater*  sent  100  architects  with  rich  gifts  to 
Rhodes,  which  had  been  injured  by  an  earthquake ;  and 
his  father,  Euergetes,  after  the  victory  gained  over  An- 
tiochus,  returned  into  Egypt  with  2,500  statues,  many  of 
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COSSUTIUS 


(B,C.  200) 


I 


Was  one  of  the  first  Roman  architects*  who  followed  the 
iQftiiiicr  of  the  Greeks,  and  acquired  such  fame  that  Anti« 
ochoa  the  Great,  B.C.  196,  selected  him  to  finish  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Ol3rmpius  at  Athens,  Cossutius  is  said 
to  have  excelled  in  the  proportions  which  he  gave  to  the 
cell,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  columns  after  the  dipteral 
fonn^  BB  alao  for  the  elegance  and  knowledge  he  dis- 
played in  the  Corinthian  order.  He  composed  a  treatise 
on  what  he  had  executed,  following  the  custom  of  the 
Grecian  architects  ;  but  before  the  time  of  Vitruvius  this 
treatise  was  lost.  It  appears  extraordinary  that  we  have 
no  previous  notice  of  any  Italian  architects,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  Tuscan  order,  or  rather  the  simple  Doric, 
was  introduced  very  early  into  Italy,  and  that  Porsenna, 
king  of  Etruria,  had  a  tomb  erected  for  his  family  near 
Chisiiunt  which  was  of  stone,  and  very  similar  to  the 
hbyrintJi  of  Crete.  If  we  are  to  rely  on  Varro,  the  stones 
of  this  moniunent  were  each  30  feet  wide  and  50  feet  long, 
ftnd  at  the  top  were  five  pyramids,  75  feet  wide  and  160 
feet  high.  It  is  said  f  that  under  Tarquinius  Priscus 
Rome  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stone,  and  that  the 
magnificent  subterraneous  conduit,  called  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  was  constructed. 

Under  the  same  kin<2;  was  commenced  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  was  finished  at  a  great  expen&c 
m  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who,  for  this  purpose, 
Wi  the  best   artists  from  Etruria,     Whatever  may  be 


I 


•  Vitravms,  Lb.  m,  pref. 


f  livy,  Ub.  J*  cap.  55, 
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said  of  these  and  other  works,  it  is  certain,  that  before  the 
Romans  made  war  out  of  Italy,  they  had  as  a  body  no 
other  feeling  than  a  love  for  their  country,  which  was 
sometimes  the  excuse  for  plundering  the  neighbouring 
nations  and  dividing  the  spoils  in  common.  Rome,  for 
more  than  a  century,  was  the  school  of  discipline,  (rn- 
gality,  and  policy,  but  not  of  arts  and  sciences.  Her 
y  buildings  at  this  early  period  were  large  and  solid,  tlioiigli 
neither  beautiful  nor  ornamental ;  but  when  the  Romans 
visited  the  cities  of  Greece,  their  minds  became  cultivated » 
their  taste  improved,  and  the  gepius  which  presided  over 
Grecian  architecture  removed  her  seat  to  the  imperial 
city. 


HERMODORUS  of  SALAMIS 

(B.C.  too) 

Added  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator*  a  peripteral 
portico,  by  order  of  Posthumus  Migellus,  with  six  cdumns 
to  eseh  facade,  and  eleven  at  the  flanks,  comprising  diOBe 
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SAURUS  AXD  BATIIARCHUS 

Were  both  Lacedemonian!^,  and  built,  at  their  own 
expense,  certain  temples  at  Rome,*  which  were  afterwards 
enclosed  by  Octavius ;  but  not  being  allowed  to  inscribe 
their  names,  they  carved  on  the  pedestakf  of  the  cohjmna 
a  lizard  and  a  frog,  which,  in  fact,  implied  them.  The 
colomns  are  now  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Eusebins  at 
Rome,  or  in  the  church  of  St,  Lorenzo,  without  the  walls. 


C,  MUTIUS, 


(BX.  100,) 


Alf  architect,  who  conatracted  the  Temple  of  llonour  and 
Virtue t  at  Rome,  near  the  trophies  of  Marius,  The 
ancient  riiiha  near  St.  Etisebius  are  supposed  to  be  the 
r^nains  of  this  temple.  It  w^as  peripteral,  H  but  without 
m  |iOBtictiB,  The  true  laws  of  the  art  were  exemplified 
in  the  cell,  the  columns,  and  the  entablature;  and  had 
it  been  built  of  marble,  or  the  richness  of  the  material 
suited  to  the  delicacy  of  the  work,  it  would  have  becji 
QQfi  of  the  most  sumptuous  and  celebrated  of  antiquity, 

•  Itiny,  lib.  xxicvt.  cap.  5, 

t  In  the  ehurrlj  of  St.  Loremo  are  two  Ionic  ciipitals,  with  a  Imrd  antl 
frog  crtrvt^  in  the  eyes  of  the  volutes,  which  are  probal»ly  iliose  alluded 
to,  althou^  the  word  pcdatul  \ist  mentioned. 


t  V'ltniTiu^y  lib.  iii*  cap.  1  * 


Ibid,  pre f,  hb,  vi 
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• 

Silver  medals  are  said  to  have  been  struck  in  memory 
of  this  work.  It  probably  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  may  be  the  same  erected  by  that  Marcellus  /^  called 
the  Sword  of  Rome,  who  was  five  times  consul,  and  at 
the  taking  of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  shed  tears,  and 
to  have  much  esteemed  Archimedes,  notwithBtanding 
the  resistance  he  made  against  him.  This  Marcellus 
conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  temple  to  Honour  and 
Virtue,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  so  placing  them  that 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  that  of  Virtue  to 
gain  that  of  Honour.  In  this  temple  the  senate  passed 
the  decree  for  the  recalling  of  Cicero,  which  ran  thus : — 
"  In  Templo  Honoris  et  Virtutis  honos  habitus  esset 
virtuti." 


VALERIUS  OF  OSTIA, 

One  of  the  chief  architects  and  engineers  of  his  time. 
He  executed  many  considerable  works,  which  are  un- 
known to  us.  He  first  invented  the  manner  of  cover- 
ing f  the  theatres,  when  Libo  the  Edile  exhibited  spec- 
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Terentius  Varro  left  a  treatise  on  this  art.  One  Pub- 
lius  Septimius  wrote  two  books  on  the  same  subject; 
and  Cornelius  Celsus,  although  possessed  of  very  com- 
mon talents,  wrote  on  civil  and  military  architecture. 
To  supply  this  sterility,  we  have  recourse  to  medals  and 
ancient  fragments,  but  we  learn  only  from  them  the 
names  of  Lucius,  a  Roman,  of  Marcus  Valerius  Artema, 
a  freedman  of  Menandrus,  and  of  D^mophanes,  Greeks. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  THE  REIGX  OF  AUGUSTUS  TO  THE 
DECLINE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

From  the  Beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Fourth  Centmy. 

The  reign  of  Augustus*  was  the  golden  age  of  science 
and  the  fine  arts.  Grecian  architecture  at  that  period  was 
so  encouraged  at  Rome,  that  Augustus  could  with  reason 
boast  of  having  left  a  city  of  marble  where  he  had  found 
one  of  brick.  In  the  time  of  the  Caesars, f  fourteen  mag- 
nificent aqueducts,  supported  by  immense  arches,  con- 
ducted whole  rivers  to  Rome,  from  a  distance  of  many 
miles,  and  supplied  150  public  fountains,  118  large 
public  baths,  besides  the  water  necessary  for  those  arti- 
ficial seas  in  which  naval  combats  were  represented : 
100,000   statues    ornamented    the    public    squares,   the 

*  Among  the  many  edifices  constructed  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  An- 
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1,  die  streets,  aad  the  houses;  90  colossal  statues 
raised  on  pedestals;  48  obelisks  of  Egyptian  granite, 
besides,  adorned  various  parts  of  the  city :  nor  wag  this 
stupendous  magnificence  confined  to  Rome,  or  even  to 
Italy.  All  the  provinces  of  the  vast  empire  were  em- 
bellished by  Augustus  and  his  successors,  by  the  opulent 
Qobtefi,  by  the  tributary  kings,  and  the  allies,  with 
leoiples,  circuses,  theatres,  palaces,  aqueducts,  amphi- 
llieatres,  bridges,  baths,  and  new  cities.  We  have,  un- 
fortunately, but  scanty  memorials  of  the  architects  of 
thoae  tim^s;  and,  amidst  the  abundance  of  magnificent 
sdificeSp  we  search  in  vain  for  the  names  of  those  who 
Cteoted  tbem.  However  much  the  age  of  Augustus 
may  be  exalted,  we  cannot  think  it  superior,  or  even 
eq[ual  to  that  of  Alexander:  the  Romans  were  late 
ID  becoming  acquainted  with  the  arts;  they  culti- 
imied  them  more  from  pride  and  ostentation  than  from 
feehng.      Expensive    collections    were    frequently   made, 

k  without  the  possessors  understanding  their  value;  they 
knew  only  that  such  things  were  in  reputation,  and,  to 
render  themselves  of  consequence,  purchased  on  the 
opioiozi  of  others.  Of  this,  the  Roman  history  gives 
frequent  proofs,  Domitian  squandered  seven  millions  in 
gikhng  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  only,  and  had 
tpm  Athena  a  number  of  columns  of  pentihc  marble, 
eitiemely  beautiful,  and  of  good  proportion,  but  which 
WOB  recut  and  repoli^hed,  and  thus  deprived  of  their 
Ifiuietry  and  gi^ce*  If  the  Romans  did  possess  any 
tasle  for  the  fine  arts,  they  left  the  exercise  of  it  to  the 
<»)iU|iier9d — ^to  Greece,  who  had  no  longer  her  Solon, 
Lycurgus,  Theraistocles,  and  Epaminondas,  but  was  un- 
trmed,  depressed,  and  had  become  the  slave  of  Rome, 
'*Greecta  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit."  How  poor  are  such 
tritmipha  to  those  gained  by  the  fine  arts!     The  means 

kby  which  Greece  acquired  and  maintained  such  excel- 
leiice»  is  worthy  of  an  inquiry.      It  is  generally  allowed 
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that  climate  and  goyerament  have  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  intellect.  Greece  was  peculiarly  fayoured  in  these 
two  points;  her  atmosphere  was  serene  and  temperate, 
and  being  divided  into  a  number  of  small,  but  inde- 
pendent states,  a  spirit  of  emulation  was  excited,  which 
continually  called  forth  some  improvement  in  the  liberal 
arts.  The  study  of  these  formed  a  principal  branch  of 
education  in  the  academies  and  schools,  to  which  none 
but  the  free  youth  were  admitted.  To  learning  alone 
was  the  tribute  of  applause  offered.  At  those  solemn 
festivals  to  which  all  Greece  resorted,  whoever  had  the 
plurality  of  votes  vras  crowned  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  assembly,  and  his  efforts  afterwards  rewarded  with 
an  immense  sum  of  money;  sometimes  a  million  of 
crowns.  Statues,  with  inscriptions,  were  also  raised  to 
those  who  had  thus  distinguished  themselves,  and  their 
works,  or  whatever  resembled  them,  for  ever  after  bore 
their  names ;  distinctions  far  more  flattering  than  any  pe- 
cuniary reward.  Mcticus  gave  his  to  a  square  which  he 
built  at  Athens,  and  the  appellation  of  Agaptos  was 
applied  to  the  porticoes  of  the  stadium.  Zeuxis,  when  he 
painted  Helen,  collected  a  number  of  beautiful  womeii, 
ns  studies  for  his  subject:  when  completed,  the  Agrigen- 
tines,  who  had  ordered  it,  were  so  delighted  with  this 
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VITRUVIUS  POLLIO 

Was  neither  bom  at  Verona  nor  at  Placentia,  as  some 
have  imagined »  but  at  Fornia*  now  called  Mola  di  Ga^ta. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  gave  hi  in  a 
pension  for  life,  and  to  whom  Yitruvius,  then  advanced 
yearSp  dedicated  his  celebrated  work  on  architecture, 
the  only  one  of  antiquity  remaining,  and  without  which 
ire  should  be  even  ignorant  of  his  name.  This  elabo- 
uUe  treatise  gives  the  rules  of  Grecian  architecture,  and, 
Qiutiiig  history,  acquaints  us  with  tlie  names  of  many 
at  architects  and  their  works.  The  perusal  of  that 
of  his  writings*  in  wluch  he  treats  of  the  requisite 
I  qualities  of  an  architect,  should  cause  those  to  blush  who 
^B  pursue  the  profession  solely  for  the  purpose  of  profit,  and 
^M  who  are  guided  by  no  other  feeling  than  interest.  Would 
^Kj^i  the  lessons  of  our  author  might  excite  regret  in  such 
HpOn,  and  induce  them  to  follow  it  from  motives  of 
hooour!  Vitruvius  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
arcbtlecture,  and  well  deserving  those  commenls  and 
tianslations  that  have  been  published,  among  which,  that 
of  the  Marquess  Galiani  has  excelled  every  other:  it 
sbotiUl  be  the  study  of  all  who  wish  to  acquire  taste  and 
architectural  knowledge.  Many  defects*  have  been 
ted  out  in  this  author,  but  in  no  human  perform- 
mce  can  we  expect  to  dnd  peifection. 

"  Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be." 


Vft  do  not  for  certainty  know  of  any  edifice  in  which 

•  V  Univ^as,  lib.  i.  cap,  1.  pWff.  lib.  vi. 
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Vitruvius  was  employed:  it  has  been  asserted  that  he 
designed  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  but  its  arrangement 
is  not  consistent  with  his  precepts;  he  disapproved  of 
dentils  in  the  Doric  order,  which  art  used  in  this 
theatre.  He  mentions*  his  having  built  the  basilica,  or 
Temple  of  Justice  in  Fano,  which  he  thur  deacribes: 
The  central  nave  utras  120  feet  long  and  60  wide;«qiported 
by  18  Corinthian  cohinms  fiO  ftet  high;  the  lateral 
v^^ere  20  feet  wide,  and  it  is  to  be  obaerved,  that  to 
weft  attached  pilasters  20  feet  high,  2  ftetwd  a  half 
wide,  and  1  foot  and  a  hdf  thick;  on  these  wefe  hid 
lihe  beams  of  the  floor;  above  these  pilasters  wiere  otbara 
18  feet  high,  serving  as  supports  to  ike  soffit,  which  was 
lower  £han  that  of  the  great  nave  i  the  sptee  between  the 
intercolumniations  above  the  architrave  of  the  [iHaitiai 
served  for  windows :  opposite  to  one  of  the  principal  lideo 
was  the  tribunal,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  46  feet  wide» 
and  sunk  15  feet,  in  order  that  the  merchants  iu  the 
basilica  should  liot  impede  those  who  were  before  the 
magistrates.  Vitruvius  allowed  the  proportiona  of  the 
orders  to  be  oocasioiuiUy  changed ;  we  cannot,  howenrar, 
accede  to  his  doctrine  of  making  the  shaft  of  the  lonic 
equal  to  the  Corinthian,  because  each  order  has  to  audnp 
tain  its  own  particular  character,  and  consequently  each 
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Greece*  so  that  he  must  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
her  architecture  entirely  froni  books.  If  we  can  judge 
of  authors  by  their  works,  he  was  a  man  of  excellent. 


VITRUVIUS  CEHDO, 

A  pREEDMAN  of  Lucius,  erected  at  Verona*  (said  to  be 
hi&  native  country)  a  beautiful  tiiumplial  arch/|-  called  of 
tbe  Gavii,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  In  the  entablature 
were  modillions  and  dcntils»  which  were  too  much  dis- 
approved of  by  the  great  Vitruvius  for  it  to  have  been, 
as  Bome  suppose,  hia  design.  The  arches  called  triumphal 
wrere  not  always  erected  for  victories  gained  by  sovereigns 
Of  their  generals;  that  of  Veroim  was  for  four  of  the 
Qmrti  family,  and  was  not  improbably  their  sepulchre. 
Many  raided  by  Domitian,  and  other  sovereigns,  in  the 
Campagna  and  elsewhere,  were  certainly  not  for  triumph [il 
OKiaorhds,  but  for  some  important  benefit  rendered  to  the 
pitblie,  or  fiom  vanity. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  these  arches  are  so  nu- 
mtfom  as  in  China:  they  are  found  not  only  in  the 
dtiest  but  on  the  mountains,  and  are  erected  in  the  public 
iHoets  in  honour  of  princes,  generals,  philosophers,  and 
nHUndanns,  who  have  bonetiled  the  pubUc»  or  signalised 
IbemselveB- by  any  great  action:  there  are  more  thaJi 
llOQ  of  these  latter*  200  of  which  are  of  extraordinary 
size  and  beauty;  some  in  honour  of  females.  The 
Chinese  annals  reckon  3636  men  who  have  merited  tri- 
ttintihai  arches :  they  have  a  large  gate  in  the  centre, 
and  some  three,  the  lateral  ones  being  the  smallest ;  many 


•  Gmt.  p,  186,     Inscrip,  4. 
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are  of  wood,  with  pedestals  of  marble ;  the  most  ancient 
are  the  finest,  and  are  well  sculptured  with  flowers  and 
animals.  Since  the  last  conquest,  the  genius  of  the 
Chinese  has  become  much  debased:  their  architecture 
in  general  is  much  inferior  to  ours,  both  in  proportions 
and  in  the  distribution  of  the  parts,  having  neither  capitals 
nor  cornices.  The  friezes  are  of  a  great  height,  and  orna- 
mented with  sculpture:  the  highest  arches  are  25  feet, 
embellished  with  human  figures,  animals,  flowers,  gro- 
tesque forms  in  various  attitudes  and  in  full  relief. 


C.  POSTHUMIUS  AND  L.  COCCEIUS  AUCTUS 

Were  both  freedmen,  and  celebrated  architects:  the 
second,  a  disciple  of  the  first,  was  employed  by  Agrippa 
in  various  works  about  Naples,  near  which  city  he  cot 
through  the  mountain*  now  called  the  Grotto  of  Poz- 
zuolo;t  there  is  at  the  same  place  an  ancient  temple  of 
marble,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  dedicated  to  Augustus,;!: 
now  to  St.  Proculo,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
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%n  erecting  temples  to  his  own  honour,  in  vainly 
louring  to  cut  thrau|5h  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in 
enlarging  the  imperial  pakcc  nt  Rome,  and  in  that  whim- 
sical bridge  at  Baia,  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  one 
of  Xerxes*  The  emperor  Claudius  undertook  works  not 
less  useful  than  bold;  such  as  drawing  otF  the  water  from 
the  hke  Fucino,  which  Augustus  had  not  daied  to  at- 
tempt; constructing  the  port  at  Ostia,  in  which  Julius 
Caisar  failed,  and  which  w^as  necessary  to  protect  the 
fleets  tliat  brought  corn  from  Africa  and  Asia,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  city  in  the  times  of  scarcity. 
Claudius  completed  this  port  with  true  Roman  mag- 
nificence. 
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the  architects  employed  by  Nero,*  after  the 
conflagration  of  Rome,  in  the  construction  of  his 
goldoQ  house,  which  surpassed  aU  that  was  stupen- 
doi»  and  beautiful  in  Italy,  and  proclaims  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  emperor  as  much  as  any  thing  else  he 
aodertook.  His  statue,  120  feet  high,  stood  in  a  court 
ornamented  with  porticoes  of  three  files  of  lofty  co- 
lumns, each  file  a  mile  long;  the  gartlens  were  of  vast 
extent,  with  vineyards,  meadows,  and  woods,  filled  with 
CTery  sort  of  domestic  and  wild  animals :  a  pond  was 
converted  into  a  sea,  surrounded  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  ^ifiees  to  form  a  city:  pearls,  gems,  and  the  most 
precious  materials  were  used  every  where,  and  especially 
gold,  the    great  profusion  of   which,    within  and   witli- 

caused  it  to  be  called  the 
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golden  house:  the  essences  and  perfinnes  continiuiHjr 
shed  around,  shewed  the  extreme  extravagance  of  thn 
inhuman  monster,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
his  pleasures,  seised  on  the  wealth  of  others.  Among 
other  curiosities  was  an  eating-room,*  in  which  was  repre- 
sented the  firmament  constantly  revolving,  imitative  of 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  from  it  was  showered 
down  every  sort  of  odoriferous  water.  Nero  did  not 
complete  this  palace,  as  the  first  order  of  Otho  was  the 
sum  of  90  millions  of  sesterces  for  the  finishing  it.  The 
ground  not  occupied  by  it,t  was  left  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  to  build  their  houses  on,  which  were  not  rebuilt 
in  the  same  manner  as  after  the  conflagration  by  the 
Gauls ;  the  streets  were  made  more  spacious,  the  squares 
widened,  and  surrounded  by  porticoes.  The  emperor  pub- 
lished many  wise  regulations  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  a  misfortune  which  some  imputed  to  him.  At  a 
certain  height,  wood  was  not  permitted  to  be  used,  but 
stone  from  Alba,  j:  or  Galba,  as  the  most  likely  to  resist 
fire;  reservoirs  were  provided,  and  persons  constantly 
ready  to  render  the  most  prompt  assistance  in  case  of 
accident;  the  houses  were  to  be  a  certain  distance  firom 
each  other,  and  they  were  to  have  no  wall  in  commoD. 
These  regulations  rendered  the  city  more  beautiful,  more 
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Oit2a«*and  afterwards,  by  means  of  a  canal,  conduct  the 
sea  to  the  Seven  HiUs,  an  idea  very  likely  suggested  by 
these  two  architects,  who  were  great  projectors,  and  who 
undertook  to  make  a  canal  from  lake  Avernus  to  the 
Tiber.  This  canal  was  to  be  160  miles  long,  and  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  admit  of  two  vessels  abreast  j  all  the 
prooners  were  collected,  immense  treasures  were  ex- 
hmted  in  cutting  through  mountains,  but  the  obstacles 
tltej  met  with  dispirited  them,  and  the  work  was  relin- 
quished :  the  motive  was  ridiculous,  being  only  to  pre- 
veat  the  vessels  from  doubling  cape  Misenus.  His  great 
palace  was  but  of  short  duration;  the  good  emperor 
Vespasian  restored  to  the  people  the  lands  which  Nero 
had  taken  from  them,  and  thus  the  golden  house  dis- 
appeared like  one  of  the  enchanted  palaces  of  Tasso  and 
Afioeto;  and  in  its  place  arose  the  mighty  Colosseum* 
lad  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Peace-  His  son  Titus, 
the  delight  and  love  of  human  kind,  erected  baths  and 
other  edifices,  and  rebuilt  Rome,  which  was  in  a  great 
mtasure  destroyed  by  a  fire  that  bmncd  three  days  and 
three    nights,    supposed    to    proceed    from    the    earth« 


•  Ii  may  justly  have  been  called  the  most  imposing  building,  from  its 
n^gnitiidey  in  the  world.  It  is  of  an  oval  foon^  the  long^t  diameter 
620  feet,  and  the  tiaosverse  513  feet  5  inebes,  mea^red  from  the  outer 
hee  of  ibe  walls,  Irom  which  the  columns  project  1  foot  tO  inches*  The 
dear  widlb  of  the  present  arena,  VFhicb  originally  was  somewbat  less,  is 
160  f«et  3  inches,  and  its  length  287  feet.  Tliere  were  eighty  arched 
opentngs  found  the  ellipsis,  the  four  at  the  extremities  of  the  two  diameters 
m  tiie  widest:  tlie  whole  height  of  the  external  wall  is  157  feet  6  inches, 
tad  deooriled  with  the  four  orders.  It  was  commenced  by  Vespasian,  and 
I  by  his  son  Titus,  about  A.D,  79.  In  1813,  the  pound  was  exca- 
within  the  arena,  and  many  substniclionsj  inscriptions,  columns, 
nuble  aeatSy  and  other  fragments  belonging  to  the  buildings^  were  dts- 
cOfO^.  Hie  malenalf  used  iu  its  construction  are  travertine  and  otlier 
tfant  foi  the  principal  walls  and  piers,  tufo,  brick,  tile,  &q.  for  the  rest. 
il  b  now  a  very  picturesque  ruin,  though  probabty  not  half  the  origioEl 
boitding  C4I1  be  said  to  remain. 
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But  out  of  such  abundance  of  sumptuous  edifices  there 
has  not  remained  the  mention  of  a  single  architect. 
From  some  inscriptions,  we  learn  this  useless  information, 
that  Claudius  Vitalis,  architect,  died  at  forty  years  of  age; 
that  Philip,  an  excellent  architect,  was  buried  at  Nismes; 
that  C.  Sivius  Lupos,  a  Portuguese,  built  a  temple  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  on  a  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
runna,  in  Portugal;  and  that  Apuleius  erected  one  at 
Tarragona,  in  Spain,  to  Diana  "  The  Mother." 


RABIRIUS 


(A.D.  80,) 


Was  considered  one  of  the  most  learned  architects*  of 
his  time,  and  was  employed  in  many  works  by  Domitian,f 
who  was  a  great  promoter  of  architecture.  Rabirius 
erected  his  palace,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains, 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  an  edifice  of  wonderful  construction : 
it  is  censurable  in  some  points,  which,  however,  are  not 
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ri?er  Vultuimo,  to  prevent  the  injury  caused  by  its  fre- 
quent inundations^  and  from  Pozzuolo  to  Sinvessa  made 
a  way  called  Via  Domitiana,  40  miles  long.  With  such 
solidity  did  the  Romans  construct  their  public  ways,  that 
they  seemed  made  for  eternity.  To  accomplish  this,  it 
was  first  necessary,  at  a  prodigious  expense,  to  make  the 
marshy  ground  firm,  and  with  several  strata  of  stones 
form  a  mass  of  extraordinary  depth  and  width  :  on  this 
mass,  instead  of  the  usual  pavement,  were  placed  large 
Btones  cut  into  regular  forms,  and  fixed  with  gi*eat  nicety 
over  the  whole  superficies  of  the  road.  That  which  Do- 
mitian  formed,  met  the  bridge  l^uilt  by  him  over  the 
Vultumo,  and  was  terminated  by  a  triumphal  arch,  also 
erected  by  him,  at  the  point  where  the  road  united  with 
the  Via  Appia.  The  bridge  and  arch  were  of  white 
marble  very  richly  ornamented.  Rabirius  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  architect  of  all  these  great  works.  Do- 
mitian^*  who  wished  that  all  he  touched  might  become 
gold,  adopted  most  barbarous  and  sanguinary  means  to 
obtain  it:  after  his  death,  the  Roman  people  destroyed 
his  palace,  his  triumphal  arches,  and  every  monument 
of  his  pride.  They  spared  those  edifices  which  were  of 
public  utility,  but  destroyed  a  great  part  of  their  orna- 
ments, that  no  memorial  should  remain  of  a  sovereign 
who  was  regarded  with  detestation  by  the  whole  world. 


JULIUS  FRONTINUS, 

(A.D.  100,) 

Though  not  a  professor,  certainly  evinced  great  know- 
ledge of  architecture.'   Among  other  works,  he  composed 

♦  Plutarch,  Vit.  Pub. 
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a  book  on  the  Roman  aqueducts,  of  which  he  had  the 
superintendance,  under  the  emperor  Nenra.  In  this  work, 
besides  the  names  and  titles  of  the  perscms  who  had  the 
principal  care  of  the  aqueducts,  beginning  from  Agrippa  to 
Frontinius,  there  are  many  useful  obKrvations  on  rarious 
sorts  of  pubUc  edifices. 


C,  PLINIUS  SECUNDUS, 

The  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Pliny  the  naturalist, 
although  not  an  architect  by  profession,  was  very  learned, 
and  built  many  edifices,  which  he  has  described  with  great 
ability.*  When  consul  in  Bithynia,  he  had  the  parti- 
cular care  of  all  those  buildings  connected  with  public 
convenience ;  he  built  the  baths  in  the  city  of  Nicomedia ; 
he  rebuilt  many  public  and  private  edifices  in  various 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  damaged  by  fire ; 
at  Nicflea  he  erected  a  magnificent  theatre,  and  cut  a 
canal  of  communication  from  the  lake  Nicaea  to  the  sea. 
He  shewed  so  much  diligence  and  knowledge  in  building. 


tUSTlUS.  —  APOLLODORUS, 
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by  Scamozzi  and  FeUbien,— he  erected  at  Como,  his 
Dative  place,  a  library,  and  endowed  it  with  considerable 
funds  for  the  maintainance  of  a  professor  and  poor 
Upti^lars :  not  only  Como,  but  Milan  and  other  countries 
WWB  benefited  by  Pliny  with  useful  and  beautiful  build- 
tugs*  Ue  was  certainly  not  rich;  hut  he  found  many 
meftoa  to  confer  great  benefits  at  a  small  expense. 


M  U  S  T I  U  S 


Erected  a  temple  to  Ceres,  by  order  of,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  above-mentioned   Pliny,*  which   was  em- 
^faeilished    with    statues,    columns,    and   other    ornaments 
of  marble* 
p 
Wash 
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Was  bom  at  Damascus.f  and  by  his  rare  talents  acquired 
the  favour  of  Trajan,  the  most  exemplary  of  sovereigns. 
The  works  that  remain  of  this  architect  are  considered 
unequalled  :  he  built  the  great  square  of  Trajan,  |  to  form 

•  Pliny,  lib,  ix.  epist.  39.        f  ^^  iEdific,  Justiman.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6. 

1  A  very  extensive  and  interesting  excavation  ha*  been  made  within 
tbese  few  years,  which  has  enabled  ue  Iq  judge,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
magnificent  buildings  that  once  suirounded  the  column  of  Trajan :  the 
UMfble  paTements  are  15  feet  below  the  modem  streets  of  Rome. 
The  coiivnn  is  nearly  perfect;  its  pedestal  consists  of  seven  blocks 
of  white  marble,  the  cornice  of  which  is  in  one  piece,  20  feet  square 
asiid  6  feet  4  inches  and  a  half  deep.     The  column  is  composed   of 
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which,  he  had  to  level  a  hill  144  feet  high :  in  the  centre 
was  raised  a  column,  which  was  to  serve  not  only  as  a 
memorial  of  the  victories,  bat  as  a  tomb  to  this  virtuous 
emperor;  and  its  height  expressed  that  of  the  hill  which 
had  been  removed,  as  is  seen  by  an  inscription  on  the 
pedestal.  At  the  top  of  the  column  was  a  statue  of 
Trajan,  with  a  golden  globe  in  his  right  hand :  some  say, 
that  within  this  globe  his  ashes  were  deposited ;  others, 
that  he  was  buried  under  the  column.  Among  the  superb 
edifices  which  surrounded  the  square,  was  a  triumphal 
arch  erected  by  the  Roman  people  in  memory  of  his  heroic 
actions:  neither  Rome  nor  the  world  could  boast  of  so 
beautiful  an  assemblage  of  buildings.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  little  remains  of  its  original  magnificence. 
ApoUodorus  built  a  college,  a  theatre  appropriated  to 
music,  the  basilica  Ulpia,  a  celebrated  library  resembling 
that  so  much  enriched  by  Domitian  on  the  Palatine, 
the  baths  of  Trajan,  temples,  roads,  aqueducts,  and  other 
considerable  edifices  in  Rome,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  pro* 
vinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Circus  Maximus,  which 
was  re-established,  enlarged,  and  ornamented  by  Trajan, 
is  also  believed   to   have  been   under   the  direction  of 
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Apollridorud^  who  was  concerned  in  almost  all  the 
noble  etlifices  erected  under  that  emperor;  but  the  most 
noted  work  was  the  bridge*  over  the  Danube,  in 
Lower  Hungaria,  near  Zeverino,  where  the  river  is 
narrowest  and  most  rapid.  On  account  of  its  great 
depth,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  foundation,  by  throw- 
ing into  tlie  bed  of  the  river  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
Tarious  materials,  and  thus  form  a  mass  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  on  which  was  constnicted  the  piers  and  the 
rest  of  the  bridge :  there  were  twenty  piers,  some  parts  of 
which  still  remain,  and  twenty-two  arches ;  each  pier  60  feet 
wide  and  150  feet  hig;h,  distant  from  each  other  160  feet: 
the  height  of  the  bridge  was  300  feet,  and  the  length  800 
perches;  that  is,  a  mile  and  a  half^  the  extremities  were 
defended  by  two  fortresses-  The  whole  was  of  stone. 
Europe  cannot  produce  any  thing  so  grand  and  bold  ; 
the  inscription  ran  thus :  —  **  Quid  non  domat?  Sub  jugura 
ecce  trahitur  et  Danubius.'"  But  this  bridge  is  nothing 
to  be  compared  to  those  in  China,  where,  amongst  many 
othem,  is  that  between  Focheu  and  the  suburbs  of  Nanti, 
which  has  lOU  arches,  and  so  lofty  that  vessels  can  pass 
under  thorn  in  fuU  sail-  The  whole  is  composed  of  large 
blocks  of  white  marble,  with  balustrades,  the  pedestals  of 
which  are  ornamented  on  each  side  w4th  marble  lions* 
SIjU  more  wonderful  is  the  bridge  of  Loyang,  over  the  sea, 
m  the  province  of  Fokien.  It  is  formed  by  300  immense 
piers,  not  united  by  arches,  but  by  blocks  of  black  marble, 
lach  eighteen  paces  long,  two  high,  and  as  many  widej 
the  balustrades  are  also  ornamented  with  lions.  In  China 
there  are  many  bridges  from  one  mountain  to  another. 
Near  Kingtung  is  one  of  wood,  attached  to  twenty  chains 
of  iron,  which  unites  the  extremities  of  two  mountains. 
There  is  also  another  of  stone,  almost  four  miles  long, 
called  the  flying  bridge,  being  400  cubits  high,  resting  on 
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two  moanteiiH,  and  crosdng  a  valley  of  frightfal  depdb 
The  boldneis  of  the  Chinese  in  these  and  other  wolka 
jof  public  Qtility»  is  superior  to  all  that  has  been  done 
in  any  age  whatever :  they  can  employ  100,000  men  to 
level  a  mountain,  not  from  caprice,  but  for  the  eonve- 
nience  of  commerce.*  But  let  us  return  to  our  bridge  over 
the  Danube,  which  has  ahnost  disappeared.  Trajan  con- 
structed it  to  fiuiilitate  the  passage  of  his  troops,  when  he 
led  them  against  the  barbarians.  His  successor,  Adrian,  fear- 
ing they  might  use  it  against  the  Romans,  dismantled  it. 
.  Apollodorusf  terminated  his  life  unhappily.  Instead  of 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  Adrian,  presumptive  heir  to 
the  throne,  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  deride  him  ftr 
wishing  to  shew  his  knowledge  of  architecture.  When 
Adrian  became  emperor  he  built  a  temple,  dedicated  to 
Venus  and  Rome,  from  his  own  designs,  which,  when 
finished,  he  sent  to  ApoUodorus,  to  shew  him  that  it ' 
his  power  to  execute  a  building  without  his 
ApoUodorus,  who  was  not  formed  for  a  courtier,  conteiited 
himself  with  answering,  that  if  the  deities,  whose  statiiea 
were  in  a  sitting  posture  in  the  temple,  should  be  inclined 
to  stand  up,  they  would  run  great  risk  of  injuring  their 
beads  against  the  roof.  Adrian  discovered  the  irreparable 
error;  and,  as  brutality  generally  succeeds  injustice,  he 
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kAlcatiiam  in  Spain,  which  still  exists,  under  the  name  of 
rSan  Gialiano.  He  also  constructed  a  bridge  *  over  the 
T^us,  considered  the  most  celebrated  in  all  Spain,  It 
was  of  stone,  200  feet  from  the  water  and  670  feet  long, 
with  six  arches,  each  84  feet  s^pan,  the  piers  28  feet  wide; 
on  the  bridge  was  a  triumphal  arch ;  and  both  were  by 
the  province  dedicated  to  Trajaii.  The  latter  was  exe- 
cuted in  courses  of  granite^  4  feet  long  and  2  high. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  is  a  small  temple,  of  the 
tame  materials,  23  feet  high  and  14  wide,  covered  with 
kige  flat  stones,  so  well  united  that,  notwithsUmding  its 
antiquity,  there   is  not  the   slightest   appearance   of  its 
having  ever  admitted  water.    The  fagade  is  composed  of 
three  stones  only,  supported  by  two  columns ;  and  on  one 
I  jamb  is  the  celebrated  inscription,  from  which  it  may  be 
supposed  that  Lacer  was  not  professionally  an  architect, 
but  performed  the  noble  office  of  dedicator.     To  this  great 
worky  which    is   worthy  of  being  preserved,  the   whole 
neighbouring  country  contributed.     Charles  the  Fifth  had 
the  aix^h  rebuilt  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  having  been  injured 
by  Ihe  Moors  when  they  lost  Alcantara,  an  Arabian  word 
itgDifjing  bridge.     The  Portuguese  also  injured  it  in  the 
m  al  Ihe  commencement  of  the  present  century,  but  it 
una  restored  by  Charles  the  Third. 
The  bridge  of  Merida  very  much  resembles  the  one 
tribed,  but  ivas  built  by  Augustus,  who,  after  the  Can- 
war,  founded  the  colony  called  Augusta  Emcrita, 
and  executed  niany  other  great  works*     The  great  bridge 
(rf'Merida*  over  the  Guadiana,  is  2575  feet  long,  26  broad, 
I  33  high,  with  sixty-four  circular  arches,  not  all  of  the 
«izc.  formed  of  large  stones,  well  put  together,  and 
pfodocing  an  appearance  of  great  solidity. 
There  still  exist  the  ruins  of  immense  aqueducts,  of 


•  Trutnii.  dr  S,  Amantl.   Comment,  siir  la  Vie  de  Trajan.     Gnit, 
|t-lC^,  liBCnpt.  1/2,  3,  &c\     BergiifT,  Hisloire  dea  Graods  Cli^jmina  da 
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three  orders  of  arches,  naumachitp,  theatres,  baths,  tri- 
uniphal  arches,  teniples,  statues,  circuses,  &c.  built  by 
the  Romans.  But  «till  more  imposing  are  the  walls 
of  the  destroyed  city,  which  struck  Philip  the  Second 
with  mute  astonishment.  It  is  asserted  that  these  walls 
extended  six  leagues,  that  there  were  3,700  towers,  that 
the  streets  were  30  cubits  wide,  that  the  city  had  80,000 
infantry,  10/JOO  cavalry.  Probably,  an  excavation  made 
among  these  ruins  would  attbrd  equal  interest  with  those 
of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii,  although  the  destruction  of 
the  latter  was  by  more  awful  circumstances. 


DETRIANUS, 

More  a  courtier  than  Apollodorus,  cultivated  the  good 
opinion  of  Hadrian,*  who  confided  to  his  management 
tlie  i^reatest  works  that  were  done  in  Home.  This 
architect  restored  the  Pantlieon,t  the  Basilica  of  Neptune, 


*  ^^Ims  Spartian*  Vii.  iiadriiun. 

-f-  Built  by  Agrippa,  and  still  remaia"*  at  Home,  but  has  undergone  fre- 
quent alt£ rations  in  the  interior*  Tlie  simplicity  and  eli^gance  of  il*e 
armiigtmetjt  of  its  portico  cannot  be  sTifficienUy  coinuiended;  tlie  only 
TauU  ever  attributed  lo  it  is  the  beiglit  of  its  pediment,  the  tympanum  of 
which  was  once  dlled  with  a  bronze  bas-relief.  It  is  in  from  octastyle, 
and  consists  in  the  whole  of  sixteen  columns,  llie  shaiU  each  of  «i  single 
block  of  granite.  The  bases  and  capitals  CoriDtliiiin,  and  of  white  marblep 
as  well  aa  the  entablature  and  pediment.  This  portico,  measured  on  tlie 
(ace  of  ilie  columns,  is  in  extent  110  feet,  projects  fiorn  the  face  of  tlie 
mxtts  44  feet  G  inches,  and  lian  diree  colummi  on  each  return.  Hie 
seeond,  fourth,  fifths  and  seventh  columns,  are  omitted  In  tlie  two  files 
behind  the  octastyle  front,  thus  leaving  a  very  spacious  pavement. 

The  columns  are  5  feet  dinrneter,  46  feel  5  inches  high,  including 
eapital  and  base,  and  the  entablature  measured  on  the  return  11  feet 
in  height.   The  interior  is  circular  on  the  plan,  142  feet  6  inches  distmeter 
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ifcc  Forum  of  Augustus,  the  Baths  of  Agrippiiia,  and  ma!iy 
other  edifices  that  had  been  burnt  or  destroyed.  He  al^o 
erected  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Trajan  ;  but  his 
most  conspicuous  work  was  that  vast  structure  the  se- 
pulchre of  Hadrian,  and  the  bridge  ^hus,  now  that  of 
St.  Angelo,  It  was  ornamented  with  a  high  covering 
of  brass,  supported  by  42  columns,  terminated  at  the  top 
by  as  many  statues* 

Detrianue  performed  the  miracle  of  removing  the  Temple 
of  the  goddess  Bona  from  one  place  to  another*  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  do  not  know  how  this  was  ac- 
complished ;  we  must  suppose  the  temple  was  not  of  brick 
or  small  stone,  but  composed  of  large  masses,  united  to- 
gether without  cement*  The  temple  was  taken  to  pieces, 
and  the  stones  dexterously  removed,  and  again  put  together 
00  at  first :  thus  may  the  miracle  be  explained  :  but  we  can- 
not ccHnprehend  how  Detrianus  transported  to  the  same 
situation  the  colossus  of  Nero,  which  was  of  bronze,  120 
feet  high  ^  he  employed  twenty-four  elephants,  and  removed 
if  in  an  erect  posture.  No  sovereign  erected  so  many  build- 
ings as  Hadrian,  but  we  may  say  with  Apollodorus,  that  he 
had  not  a  pure  taste  for  architecture,  though  under  him  it 
1  certainly  became  more  refined.  He  was  continually  journey- 
ing through  the  provinces,  and  erecting  edifices^  whence, 
had  name  being  so  often  inscribed  on  the  walk,  lie  was 
called  Urba  Paretaria. 

Among  many  sumptuous  edifices  in  Gaul,  he  CTCcted  the 
Dasilica  Plotina  at  Nisnics,  the  most  superb  building  in 
that  country.  He  then  went  to  England,  to  defend  tluit  por- 
tioa  of  the  Roman  empire  from  the  uicursions  of  the  warlike 
Culedonians,  and  erected  a  wall  from  the  Eden  in  Cmnber- 


betwten  the  pilasters,  which  with  the  columns  are  Corinlhian,  and  have 
an  entaiblature  with  aji  atUc  above,  and  together  serve  to  decomte  die 
wwlh  to  a  htMght  of  72  feel  3  inches.  On  the  attic  k  placed  an  hemi- 
kal  domif,  makiJig  a  total  height  of  148  feet  5  inches  from  the  pave- 
TW  external  wall  is  23  feet  in  thickness,  and  constructed  witli  brick  * 
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land  to  the  Tyne  in  Northumberland,  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles.  This  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  built  by  thf 
Chinese  137  years  before  Christ,  to  separate  and  defend 
China  from  the  Tartars,  which  still  remains,  and  extends 
500  leagues.  It  is  raised  over  mountains,  and  crosses  pre- 
cipices, being  almost  20  feet  broad  in  every  part,  and  30 
feet  high,  with  wide  openings  for  the  course  of  the  riverB, 
and  a  number  of  towers.  The  whole  was  finished  in  five 
years ;  a  monument  superior  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
both  in  its  utility  and  its  immensity.  In  almost  every 
province  of  the  empire  Hadrian  founded  new  cities,  rebuilt 
those  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  repaired  the  mor^ 
ancient;  he  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  his  family,  calling  it  .£lia  Capitolina.  He  erected 
a  theatre  and  various  temples,  employing  the  stones  o( 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Hebrews;  and  where  their  Temple 
stood  he  placed  statues  of  the  gods.  Over  the  gate  which 
led  to  Bethlehem,  was  placed  a  marble  hog.  But  where 
Hadrian  most  displayed  his  taste  for  arehitecture  was  in 
Greece,  particularly  at  Athens,*  a  city  more  admired  by 
him  than  any  other.  He  finished  and  embellished  th^ 
fkmous  Temple  of  Jupiter  01ympiu8,t  which  had  been 

*  According  to  Paunniis,  Greece  wis  full  of  the  edifices,  bcidgft. 
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■wti  six  centuries  before.  He  erected  a  pantheon,  with 
a  dipteral  portico,  decastyle,  of  Corinthian  columns,  a 
triple  porchj  and  double  on  the  flanks.  Within  the 
rectangular  cell  were  two  orders  of  columns  over  each 
other,  and  a  vast  enclosure  without ;  also  a  great  library, 
and  other  stupendous  works,  of  which  there  are  many 
l«iiiaiii8«^  Finally,  he  retired  to  Tivoli,  and  built  the 
magriificent  villa  which  is  still  the  admiration  of  travel- 
lers. In  the  erecting  of  so  many  edifices  in  the  three 
quarters  of  tlie  world,  the  architect  Detrianus  could  not 
alone  have  been  employed ;  the  names  of  the  others  are 
not  handed  down  to  us. 


ANTONINUS 


Was  a  senator  of  Rome,  well  versed  in  arch i tec t are, f 
and  built  several  edifices  in  Epidaurus,  an  ancient  city 
of  Peloponnesus ;  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  and  others  consecrated 

*  Patissiiiasy  lib.  i.  cap,  18>  says^tlmt  Hadrian  raised  for  tlie  Athenians 
the  Temple  of  Juno,  Uxat  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  and  a  temple,  or  sacred 
eoclostvej  common  to  all  the  gods-  The  mo^t  remarkable  tilings  are  120 
colamns  of  Phrygian  marble.  The  wallj  arc  comlnicted  after  iJie  manner 
of  the  porticoes.  The  celln?  there  have  a  roof  of  alabaster  gilt,  and  are 
etery  where  ornamented  widi  statues  or  paintings.  There  is  aL>o  a 
iihmy  and  a  gymnaamny  which  is  sumamed  Hadrian^  and  which  contains 
100  pilUr*  of  Ltbjan  stone*  And,  lib.  viii.  cap.  10,  the  Temple  of 
Equestrian  Neptune,  near  the Mantinean  walls,  was  built hy  Hadrian,  who 
placed  spies  orer  ihe  workmen  to  prevent  any  one  from  looking  into  the 
indent  temple,  or  taking  away  any  oftlie  ruins-  lie  order*.-d  the  work- 
nien  lo  build  the  new  temple  entirely  round  the  old  one,  which  was 
cnxted  by  Tropbonius  and  Agamcdes.  And,  lib.  x.  cap.  35,  Hadrian 
Micated  at  Ab»  a  temple  to  A[x>llo.  The  emperor  also  built  a  portico 
.  which  was  called  after  him. 
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to  Apollo,  .SsculapioB,  and  Health.  He  alao  buiU  the 
Baths  of  .£8Gulapiu8,  and  restored  a  portico  called  Coryos» 
constructed  at  first  of  unbumt  bricks. 


HIPPIAS 


Was,  according  to  Lucan,*  much  esteemed  for  his  pecs- 
liar  ability  in  the  construction  of  baths  and  other  edifices 
destined  to  pleasure  or  health.  This  architect  not  only 
chose  their  situations  advantageously,  but  had  a  wonderful 
knowledge  in  the  distribution  of  the  rooms,  placing  them 
conformable  to  their  use,  and  decorating  them  within  and 
without  in  a  manner  which  united  pleasure,  convenirace, 
and  health. 
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somettiiies  bitten  her  attendants.  Galen  also  knew  some- 
thing of  architecture,  on  which  he  has  left  some  excellent 
rules*  He  was  descended  from  a  race  of  architectB ;  his 
father,  his  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  were  all  of 
that  profession. 

Towards  tlie  close  of  the  second  century  lived  ^liari, 
Ltican^  Pausaniafi,  Athengeus  the  DcipiiosophiHt,  Julius^ 
Pollux,  and  many  others,  who  have  left  us,  superficial 
descriptions  of  several  edifices.  Under  the  wise  cmperorn 
Antoninus  and  M.  Aurelius,  many  grand  works  were  exe- 
cuted at  Rome :  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  ;♦ 
the  coluuin  of  Antoninus,f  mnch  esteemed,  but  not  equal 
in  excellence  to  that  of  Trajan;  roads,  aqueducts,  temples, 
Ui^slreB,  ainphitlieatres,  and  palaces^  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire.  Laodicea,  Smyrna,  and  other  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  w^hich  had  been  destroyed  by  a  most  dreadful 
earthquake,  were  rebuilt. 


♦  T5ie  portico  consists  of  ten  columns,  six  of  whidi  form  the  tout  of 
tbe  leoipte ;  the  shafts  arc  of  cippoliDo  marble,  each  m  one  piece ;  ihe 
mt  is  of  white  marble  i  part  of  the  ceVL  remains,  built  of  peperino  stone, 
met  covered  with  slabs  of  marble.  The  exteot  of  tlie  portico,  measured 
OB  ike  face  of  the  column5,  is  67  feet,  and  on  tlie  return  to  the  Cace  uf  die 
pltMef9  36  feel  10  inches;  the  diameter  of  the  columns  is  4  feel  10 
indies;  their  height,  including  baso  and  capital,  46  feet  8  iochea ;  tlmt  of 
Ok  entibiitture,  measured  oo  tlic  tlank,  10  feel  9  ioche».  It  is  of  the 
CoHotbiaii  order,  and  is  the  only  Roman  specimen  remaining  in  which 
die  ooRixce  is  executed  without  dentils  or  uMxlLllions ;  the  frieie  on  the 
is  highly  decorated  with  sculpture;  that  of  tlie  front  contains  an 
ipptioo. 

f  THis  column  was  erected  by  the  emi>eror  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
dedicated  to  Antoninus  Pius;  originally  it  graced  a  forum,  tiie  buildings 
of  ivliich  do  not  remain  :  tlie  sculpture  is  in  high  reUef.  The  height  of 
ibe  piesenl  pedestJil  in  26  feet;  the  column,  with  its  capital  and  base, 
eoMHtsog  of  mneteen  blocks  of  white  marble,  is  in  height  97  feet  3  inches; 
die  pedeitftl  above  6  feel,  on  which  is  a  bronze  stutue  of  St.  Paul,  thai  ot 
ibe  ein|)eror  being  removed.  The  lower  diameter  is  13  feet  2  iuche.^, 
ittl  tli£  whole,  with  its  windiiig  staircase,  is  constructed  in  a  similar 
aaonef  to  ibat  of  Trajan,  but  ils  proportions  are  not  so  elegant. 
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Under  Septimius  Severus  was  erected  the  Septizonium 
and  the  grand  triumphal  arch,  which  still  exists.  Alex- 
ander Serenis  was  a  great  lover  of  architecture ;  not  con- 
tent with  employing  the  most  able  professors,  he  wished 
the  science  taught  publicly  to  the  youth  destined  for  the 
pursuit.  In  times  so  happy  for  the  art,  it  is  astonishing 
that  the  name  of  a  single  architect  should  not  have 
reached  us. 

After  the  good  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  that  is, 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  we  may  fix  the 
decline  of  architecture,  and  from  that  period  it  gradually 
became  worse,  till  it  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  bar- 
barism. Not  even  the  beautiful  code  left  by  Vitruvius, 
nor  the  number  of  noble  edifices,  which  were  speaking 
books,  could  stop  the  progress  of  this  comiption.  The 
contrary  should  have  happened ;  that  is,  architecture 
should  have  been  stripped  of  its  defects  and  brought  to 
perfection.  But  all  art  and  science,  from  various  causes, 
began  at  that  time  to  decline,  and,  by  its  strict  connexion 
with  them,  architecture  shared  their  fate.  All  the  edifices 
erected  afterwards  had  no  other  recommendation  than  that 
of  solidity,  as  is  seen  in  the  arch  of  Galienus,  contiguous 
to  St.  Vitus,  near  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  in  the  baai- 
St.  Peter  s,  erected  by  Coostaatine.  The  baths  of 
larged  with  ornament,  that  at  the 
the  sjK^tators   were 
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BOOK    II. 


OP  THE  ARCHITECTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  viz.  FROM 
THE  FOURTH  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

CHAP.  I. 

FROM  CONSTANTINE  TO  CHARLEMAGNE. 

Thb  emperor  Constantine  despoiled  the  whole  empire  of 
ttataes,  pictures,  bas-reliefs,  marbles,  and  bronzes,  in 
Older  to  decorate  Constantinople,  and  make  it  a  second 
Rome ;  but  the  architecture  of  his  new  city  was  as  inferior 
to  that  of  Rome  as  its  situation  was  superior  to  that  on 
the  dadL  and  troubled  Tiber. 


METRODORUS, 

A  native  of  Persia,*  who  in  India  erected  fortifications, 
baths,  and  other  edifices,  introducing  into  thKt  country 
a  branch  of  science  till  then  unknown ;  for  which  the 
Indians  and  their  king  rewarded  him  with  jewels  of 
immense  value.  Returning  into  Persia,  and  seeing  the 
Christians  persecuted,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where, 

♦  CcdreDus,  Hist.  Compcnd. 
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by  his  riches,  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  and  induced  him,  it  is  said,  to  carry  a  war 
into  Persia  in  favour  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  architect  erected  any  buildings  in  Constan- 
tinople. 


ALYPIUS, 


(A.D.  363,) 

A  learned  architect  of  Antioch,  who  held  many  important 
offices  under  the  emperor  Julian.  It  is  said*  that  he  was 
commanded  by  that  emperor,  A.D.  363,  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  when  the  workmen  were 
employed  in  excavating  for  the  foundations,  fire  issued 
from  the  earth  and  destroyed  them ;  an  indication  of  the 
Divine  wrath  against  the  reprobate  Hebrews  and  the 
apostate  Julian.  The  story  is  affirmed  by  many  respectable 
and  classic  authors,  but  we  are  not  bound  to  credit  it. 
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ararice,  which  should  never  belong  to  an  architect;  ho 
was  accused  of  not  forwarding  the  work,  and  of  not  giving 
it  the  proper  solidity :  the  direction  of  the  buildings  was 
therefore  given  to  his  accuser  Auxentius,  also  a  senator; 
but  Cyriades  raised  so  powerful  a  party  against  hini, 
that  be  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  work.  Symmachus, 
the  prefect,  well  versed  in  architecture,  was  then  ordered 
by  the  emperor  to  inquire  into  the  affair.  He  began  by 
reviewing  the  accounts  of  Cyriades ;  and  that  the  building 
of  the  bridge  might  not  be  interrupted,  he  gave  the 
care  of  it  to  Afrodisius,  consul  and  tribune,  and  well 
deserving  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  We  do  not 
know  the  issue  of  this  inquiry,  but  the  letters  of  Sym- 
machus*  lead  to  a  conjecture  that  Cyriades  could  not 
expect  a  favourable  sentence  froni  so  skilful  and  upright  a 
judge. 


SENNAMAR. 


Tms  Arabian  architect  flourished  in  the  fifth  century^ 
He  built  two  palaces,  or  castles,  one  called  Sedir,  the 
other  Khaovamack^  whicli  the  Arabs  have  placed  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world ;  and  with  reason,  if  the  singu- 
larities recoimted  of  them  are  not  fabulous ;  one  single 
stone,  how  arranged  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  unites  the 
whole  structure  of  each  of  these  edifices,  so  that  if  the 
fttone  were  removed  they  would  fall  into  ruin.  To  this 
wonderful  fact  is  added  another,  viz.  that  the  colours  of 
the  stones  of  the  walls  vary  several  times  a  day.  The 
king  Nmmui  Alaouvar,  tenth  king  of  the  Arabs,  recom- 
peiiaed    this  wonderful   architect   with    rich   gifts;    but, 

•  Lib,  iv.  cpist.  ri ;  lib.  v.  episl.  74  i  hb.  x.  epbt  3©  and  39. 
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becoming  afterwards  fearful  that  he  might  build  gimilur' 
edificcis  elsewhere,  or  mtikc  known  tlie  situation  of  the 
important  Btone^  which  was  the  key  to  the  whole  mass, 
or  whether  the  architect  boasted  he  could  have  per- 
formed greater  wonders,  had  he  been  secure  of  receiving 
such  II  recompense^  certain  it  is  that  the  monarch,  from 
one  of  these  causes,  had  him  precipitated  into  a  ditch. 


ENTINOPUS  OF  CANDIA 


Was  the  first  who  contributed  to  the  foundation  of 
Venice.*  We  find  in  the  archives  of  Padua,  that  when 
Rhadagasus  entered  Italy,  and  the  cruelties  exercised  by 
the  Visigoths  obliged  the  people  to  take  refuge  in  various 
places,  an  architect  of  Candia,  named  Entinopus,  was  the 
first  to  retire  to  the  fens  of  the  Adriatic,  where  he  built  a 
house^  which  remained  the  only  one  for  some  years.  At 
length,  when  Alaric  continued  to  desolate  that  country, 
others  sought  an  asylum  in  the  same  marsheB>  and  built 

'twenty-four  houses,  which  may  be  called  the  germ  of 
Venice,  Historians  inform  us  that  the  house  of  Entinopus 
being  afterwards  attacked  by  fire,  A-D.  420,  which  com* 
municating  to  the  others,  destroyed  all  except  that  of  the 
architect,  which  was  miraculously  saved  by  a  shower  of 
rain  falling  at  his  prayer,  he  made  a  vow  to  convert  his 
house  into  a  church,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  James ;  the 
magistrates,  who  were  among  the  new  inhabitants,  con- 

'tributcd  to  the  building  and  ornamenting  of  it.  This  still 
exists  in  the  quarter  of  the  Rialto,  which  is  universally 
considered  as  the  most  ancient  part  of  Venice. 


i 


•  Veoetia  del  SADjwvin  e  MarUnoni,  p.  196. 
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We  afe  now  arrived  at  the  pericxl  vvlien  the  Visigoths, 
Vandals,  Huns,  Suevi,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  burst 
forth  in  swanns  from  Scythia,  devastating  the  empire 
of  llioWcst,  and  under  whom  the  arts  and  sciences,  which 
had  been  declining  for  some  centuries  previous,  became 
tolally  degenerated. 


ALOISIUS 


Was  commisstoned  by  Theodoric,*  prince  of  the  Ostro- 
goths and  king  of  Italy,  to  restore  several  edifices  in  Rome 
and  tlie  surrounding  countries,  particularly  the  baths  and 
aqueducts,  which,  from  time,  neglect,  and  warfare,  were 
mostly  injured*  Theodoric  was  desirous  of  preserving  the 
principal  edifices^  and  commanded  that  the  materials  of 
those  which  could  not  be  restored  should  be  used  to 
omaioent  the  new  buildings  which  he  was  about  to  erect^ 
The  sumptuous  Basilica  of  Ravenna,  called  the  Basilica 
of  Hercules^  was  embellished  with  ancient  fragments  of 
marble  collected  from  various  parts.  It  was  in  Ravenna 
that  this  king  employed  Daniel,  of  whom  Cassiodonis 
qpeaks  with  so  much  esteem,  praising  him  for  his  ability 
ij3  ajTEnging  the  different  antique  pieces  of  marble*  The 
prodigious  rotunda,  the  cupola  of  which  was  of  one  piece, 
38  feet  in  diameter  and  15  in  thickness*  and  weighing 
iDore  than  100,0001bs.,  was  the  work  of  this  period,  viz. 
4SS-  It  was  surrounded  by  colossal  statues  of  the  apostles, 
which  were  carried  away  by  the  French  under  Louis  XIL 
ll  is  much  disputed  by  what  means  such  an  immense 
was  raised  bo  high.   This  edifice  was  one  of  the  most 

•  Cttssiod.  Varior,  lib.  xi.  episl,  29. 
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extraordinary  of  antiquity,  and  said  to  have  senred  as  the 
sepulchral  monument  to  some  king. 

Amasis,  kine;  of  E^pt,  removed  from  Elephanta  to  Sais 
an  edifice  formed  of  one  block,  52  feet  long,  35  broad,  and 
20  in  thickness. 

For  the  better  understanding  the  genius  of  Theodoric 
and  the  Goths  in  architecture,  it  will  not  be  useless  if  we 
lay  before  our  readers  some  passages  of  Cassiodorus,  and 
particularly  a  letter  of  his,  in  the  name  of  Theodoric,  to 
the  above-mentioned  Aloisius:*  — 

**  It  is  glorious  to  preserve  the  wonderful  works  of 
antiquity,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  restore  the  most  useful  and 
beautiful.  I,  says  Theodonc,  cannot  forget  the  fountain 
Abano,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  vessel  filled  with  cerulean 
water,  I  have  seen  boil  from  the  bottom  as  amid  burning 
furnaces;  and,  notwithstanding  the  clouds  of  hot  vapour, 
exhibit  a  wonderful  clearness.  The  waters  overflow 
the  mouth,  with  a  noise  like  wheels,  swell  on  the 
lip,  fall,  and,  flowing  through  tranquil  and  freezing 
tanals,  after  many  turnings,  become  boiling.  O  won- 
derful artifice!  the  fires  of  nature  are  tempered  by 
art,  and  that  which  was  originally  destructive  to  man, 
is,  by  his  ingenuity,  rendered  wholesome  and  delightful. 
With  reason  do  philosophers  say  that  the  elements  are 
jeciprocal  bonds,  and  that  contnir)^  tbingii 

Thus   the   water. 
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Ill 
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U)  a  more  temperate  soil,  and  being  received  into  the  fish- 
ponds of  Nero^  become  as  cold  as  it  was  hot  at  first.  It 
is  most  probable,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  cha- 
mcter  of  its  author,  that  this  fish-pond  was  ornamented 
with  stones  similar  to  green  gems,  in  order  that  the 
water  might,  by  reflection,  appear  in  motion.  But  it  is 
inore  extraordinary  still,  that,  in  this  same  bath,  if  a  woman 
enters,  the  waters  consume  her.  Thou,  Aloisius,  must  direct 
thy  attention  to  the  renewal  of  these  edifices,  the  baths, 
the  conduits,  clearing  away  all  the  bushes  and  brambles 
Ifait  have  overgrown  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  buildings,  and  insensibly  burst  them 
ftMinder.  More  vipereo,  prolem  sibi  fecunditate  contra- 
ria  nu^ant^  unde  se  compago  casura  disrumpat.  It 
is  also  necessary  that  you  rebuild  the  destroyed  palace, 
ind  divest  of  its  now  rude  aspect  the  space  between  the 
pabhc  building  and  the  fountain.  Every  thing  should 
have  a  smiling  appearance  with  the  Autenor  land  of 
wonders ;  among  which  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  who- 
%wef  steals  beasts  cannot  deprive  them  of  their  wool,  unless 
ihey  are  first  dipped  in  the  scalding  waters  of  these  moun- 
laiiis.  Loquitur  illic  tacita  natura  dum  judicat  et  sen- 
(entiam  quodammodo  dicit/  qu^e  periidiam  negantts  ex- 
citidit.  Expend  what  is  necessary,  and  if  the  money 
ivhidi  I  have  sent  is  not  sufficient,  send  me  an  account  of 
nhat  is  wanting  and  I  will  supply  you.  Quia  non  grava- 
mur  expendere  ut  tanta  videarnur  ruris  anicena  custodire.*' 
The  fabulous  property  of  this  water  against  thieves  and 
irocueti,  takes  nothing  from  the  merit  of  the  above  letter. 
Respecting  fountains^  Cassiodorus  appears  rather  weak 
in  bis  judgment.  He  makes  king  Atahuric  say,  that 
tlie  Fountain  of  Arethusa  in  the  territory  of  Scillatinus, 
is  tlie  most  tranquil  of  all  waters,  but  as  soon  as  any 
one  speaks,  it  is  disturbed ;  and  if  the  voice  be  raised, 
it  foams  furiously.  But  fables  belong  to  all  times. 
Tiberius  Uiought  tlie  Fountain  of  Abano,  and  his  Temple 
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of  Geiione,*  miracnlotis.  Sovereigns  are  not  always 
careful  of  the  public  splendour;  in  this  Theodoric  shone 
amongst  the  most  distinguished.  His  formula  to  the 
prefect  of  Rome  on  the  architecture  of  the  public  edi- 
fices, is  a  curious  document.f 

'*  The  beauty  of  the  Roman  buildings  requires  a  skilful 
orerseer,  in  order  that  such  a  wonderful  forest  of  edifices 
should  be  preserved  with  constant  care,  and  the  new 
ones  properly  constructed,  both  internally  and  externally. 
Therefore  we  direct  our  generosity  not  only  to  the  pre- 
servation of  ancient  things,  but  to  the  investing  the 
new  ones  with  the  glories  of  antiquity.  Be  it  known, 
therefore,  to  your  illustrious  person,  that  for  this  end 
an  architect  of  the  Roman  walls  is  appointed.  And 
because  the  study  of  the  arts  requires  assistance,  we  desire 
that  he  may  have  every  reasonable  accommodation  tlist 
his  predecessors  have  enjoyed.  He  will  certainly  see 
things  superior  to  what  he  has  read  of,  and  more  beautiful 
than  he  could  ever  have  imagined.  The  statues  still 
feel  their  renowned  authors,  and  appear  to  live :  he  will 
observe  expressed  in  the  bronze,  the  veins,  the  mnsdss 
swoln  by  exertion,  the  nerves  graduaUy  stretched,  and 
the  figure  expressing  those  feelings  which  act  on  a  living 
subject.    It  is  said  that  the  first  artists  in  Italy  were 
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ith  only  seven  wonders  in  the  world :  tlie  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus;  the  magnificent  sepulchre  of  the  king 
Mausolus,  from  whence  is  derived  the  word  mauEoleum; 
the  brunze  colossus  of  the  sun  in  Rhodes ;  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  of  gold  and  ivory,  formed  by  the 
masterly  hand  of  Phidias,  the  lirst  of  architects ;  the 
palace  of  Cynis,  king  of  Media,  built  by  Memnon 
of  stones  united  by  gold;  the  walb  of  Babyion»  con- 
structed by  Semiramis  of  brick,  pitch,  and  iron ;  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  shadows  of  which  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  space  of  their  construction.  But  who  can 
any  longer  consider  these  as  wonders,  after  having  seen 
iO  many  in  Rome  ?  Those  were  f^imous  because  they 
preceded  us;  it  is  natural  that  the  new  productions  of  the 
then  barbarous  ages  should  be  renowned.  It  may  truly  be 
laid  that  all  Rome  is  wonderful.  We  have,  therefore. 
idected  a  man  clever  in  the  arts,  who,  in  seeing  so  many 
ing^ous  things  of  antiquity,  instead  of  remaining  merely 
enchanted  with  them,  has  set  himself  to  investigate  the 
reason,  study  their  books,  and  instruct  himself,  that  he 
may  become  as  learned  as  those  in  the  place  of  whom 
he  is  to  consider  himself  appointed." 

Can  these  Goths  be  the  inventors  of  that  architecture  vul- 
garly calletl  Gothic?  and  are  these  the  barbarians  said  to 
be  the  destroyers  of  the  beautilul  monuments  of  antiquity  ? 
Ecclesiastical  history  gives  to  the  good  Christians  and  the 
jealous  ecclesiastics  the  honour  of  having  dismantled 
temples  and  disfigured  statues,  in  Italy.  Greece,  Asia,  and 
Egypt. 

Boetius  and  Synimachus,  the  first  literary  men  of  that 
age,  were  both  superintendents  of  architecture*  Sym- 
maebushad  the  direction  of  the  buildings  raised  or  restored 
in  Rorne^  and  principally  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  which 
Theodoric  had  rebuik.  Thus  the  king  wrote,  according 
to  Caasiodorus:  —  **  You  have  constructed  fine  edifices; 
yott  have  moreover  disposed  of  them  with  so  much  wisdom 
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that  they  equal  those  of  antiquity,  and  serve  as  erampk 
to  the  moderns;  and  all  that  you  shew  us  is  a  perfect 
ifnaege  of  the  eiccellence  of  your  mind,  because  it  is  not 
possible  to  build  correctly  without  good  sense  and  a 
well -cultivated  understanding.*'  Is  this  the  language 
of  a  Gothic  barbarian,  the  destroyer  of  good  taste?  ^ 
Pericles,  Alexander,  Adrian,  one  of  the  Medici,  could  not 
have  reasoned  better.  But  who  could  have  imagined, 
after  these  fine  expressions,  that  a  Symmachus  would 
have  been  decapitated  by  Theodoric  ?  Boctius  suffered 
the  same  disgrace*  However,  the  most  virtuous  persons 
are  subject  to  commit  serious  faults,  as  the  most  depraved 
sometimes  perfonn  ilhistrioias  actions. 

The  greatest  man  of  the  time,  Cassiodorus,  secretary 
of  state  to  Theodoric,  was  well  acquainted  with  archi- 
tecture. He  designed  every  sort  of  edifice,  drew  them» 
and  coloured  them  with  equal  facility .  It  is  thought 
that  he  acted  as  architect  to  divers  considerable  build-  H 
ings,  among  which,  to  the  monas^tery  erected  at  his  ex- 
pense  near  Squillace.  his  country,  where  he  retired  to 
pass  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  tranquillity,  giving  a  fine 
example  to  disgraced  ministers  of  state,  who  are  genendly 
wanting  in  philosophy.  The  works  of  Cassiodorus  abound 
with  excellent  precepts  in  architecture.  It  was  by  his 
advice  that  the  prudent  queen  Amatasunta,  daughter  of 
Theodoric,  patronised  science  and  the  fine  ai  ts,  with  which 
she  was  desirous  that  her  consort  Atalaricus  should  be  ao* 
quainted.  It  is  clear,  that  the  Goths  were  not  the  autlicn 
of  that  architecture  called  Gothic,  The  Goths,  and  bar- 
barians who  overran  Italy,  had  not  any  characteristic  archi- 
tecture, good  or  bad.  They  bro\iglit  with  them  neither 
architects,  painters,  nor  poets;  they  were  all  soldiers;  and 
when  fixed  in  Italy  employed  Italian  artists:  but  as  in 
that  comitry  good  taste  was  much  on  the  decline,  it  now 
became  more  debast^d,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made 
bv  tlie  Goths  to  revive  it. 


JL.EON. — ST.  GERAJAIK.  U5 


LEON, 

Bishop  of  Tours*  in  the  sixth  century,  vm^  an  architect, 
and  erected  inany  edifices.  In  these  days  pf  darkness  the 
•ecolars  devoted  themselves  to  arms.  The  ecclesiastics 
were  the  only  persons  who  could  read  aiid  write,  and  many 
Kiopks,  abbots,  priests,  and  bishops,  practised  architecture 
mi  the  uisefol  trades* 


ST.  GERMAIN, 

Bishop  of  Paris,t  gave  the  design  of  the  church  which 
king  Childebert  erected  in  honour  of  St.  Vincent.  It 
is  now  called  St.  Germain,  from  the  name  of  this  holy 
bishop.  The  same  king  sent  the  prelate  to  Angers,  to 
biiikl  a  church  in  honour  of  another  St  Germain,  bishop 
of  Auxenre;  and  after  finishing  this  building  he  erected  a 
monastery  at  Mans,  and  others  in  various  places. 

St.  Avitus,  bishop  of  Clermont,  built  the  church  of 
Notie  Dame  du  Port,  and  repaired  that  of  St.  Anatolien. 
Foeol,  bishop  of  Limoges,  also  acted  as  architect  in  the 
leitontiOfi  of  many  churches  in  his  diocese. 

*  Fehbien,  Vie  des  Aiclutectes,  p.  140. 
t  Greg,  de  Tours,  lib.  iii.  cap.  29. 
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DALMATIUS, 

Bishop  of  Rhodes,  wishfing  to  become  an  architect, 
undertook  to  rebuild  his  cathedral;  but  not  succeediag 
to  his  wish,  he  took  it  down,  rebuilt,  and  demolished  it 
to  many  times,  that  he  died  without  finishing  it. 

St.  Agricda,  bishop  of  Chalons,  was  the  architect  of  the 
church  in  his  diocese,  and  particularly  of  his  cathedral, 
ornamented  with  columns,  and  enriched  with  marbles  and 
mosaics. 

St.  Gregory  of  Tours  tlso  made  designs  for  many 
churches.  These  three  holy  bishops  lived  in  the  sixth 
century. 


iETHERIUS 


Filled  one  of  the  first  posts  in  the  council  of  the  em- 
peror Anastasius,  and  was  by  that  sovereign  esteemed 
jjioHt  clever  architect,  for  having  butlt  in  the  great 
ale  an  edifice  called  Caici,  which 
^therius  built 
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ANTHEMIUS 

Was  born  at  Tralles,*  a  city  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
and,  with  Isidorus  of  Miletus,  built,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Justinian,  the  famous  Temple  of  St.  Sophia,  at 
Constant inopIe»  which  had  been  first  erected  by  Con- 
ftantine^  but,  the  roof  being  of  wootl,  was  several  tinie» 
burnt,  and  as  frequently  rebuilt  by  other  emperors,  and  by 
Tlieodostus.  Justinian  was  desirous  of  making  it  one  of  the 
mo&t  superb  edifices;  and  on  seeing  it  finished,  transported 
with  joy,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  btve  surpassed  thee,  0  Solo- 
mon I  **  Xhe  situation  of-  the  temple  is  the  most  advan- 
tagjeous  in  Constantinople,  being  on  a  small  hill  which 
of«flookfi  the  sea,  near  to  the  Seraglio. 

The  plan  of  this  church  is  almost  square ;  it  is  252  feet 
long,  228  wide,  and  stands  east  and  west. 

In  tlie  centre  it  has  a  great  hemispherical  cupola,  108 
feet  in  diameter,  with  twenty-fuor  windows  in  the  circuni- 
fcrenoe*  This  cupola  is  supported  by  four  large  piers  of 
Imvertjne,  48  feet  thick,  on  account  of  the  frequent  earth- 
fjoakes*  On  these  piers  are  raised  four  grand  arches  of 
iXkb  order »  142  feet  from  the  pavement.  On  the  arches 
is  pfaiced  a  high  entablature,  sunuounted  by  a  balustrade, 
nerriiig  as  a  drum  to  the  vault  of  the  cupola,  which  has, 
tbove,  an  aperture  covered  with  a  small  but  lofty  lantern. 
From  the  centre  of  the  cupola  to  the  pavement  is  «SU  feet. 
Between  the  piers  is  a  colonnade  of  forty  columns,  4  feet 
in  dinmeter^  but  their  height  is  not  known.  On  the  capi- 
tals of  these  columns  are  arches,  and  above  tl\eni  sixty 
other  axnaller  columns,  with  arches  over  them.  These 
fanned  two  galleries  for  the  women,  who  at  that  time 

•  Procq>€,  Ub.  i.  cap.  I.  Ut  iEdific*  JusUn* 
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were  always  separated  from  the  men.  The  columns  were 
all  of  the  rarest  marble,  some  of  porphyry,  others  of 
serpentine  and  statuary.  The  shaft  is  almost  without 
diminution;  the  base  and  the  capitals  are  singular,  not 
bearing  any  resemblance  to  Grecian  architecture.  So 
much  had  good  taste  degenerated  in  the  very  vicinity  of 
its  birth,  and  where  it  had  made  the  greatest  progress. 

The  great  cupola  is  flanked  by  two  smaller  ones,  also 
hemispherical. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  is  a  semicupola,  under  which 
was  erected  the  only  altar  that  the  temple  contained, 
where  now  the  Koran  is  kept.  The  whole  of  the  roof 
is  of  stone,  the  cupola  ornamented  with  mosaics,  and  the 
walls  with  paintings.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  Turks  should 
have  left  so  many  images  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  having 
only  destroyed  the  cross.  The  pavement  is  of  fine  mttibles, 
of  various  colours,  among  which  the  most  brilliant  is  the 
rose.  Without  was  formerly  a  vestibule,  or  square  piazza, 
surrounded  by  porticoes,  which  are,  however,  not  remaining. 
From  the  vestibule  you  proceed  to  another  portico,  the 
length  of  the  church,  not  supported  by  columns  but  pilas* 
ters,  and  over  this  another.  Nine  magnificent  bronze 
doors,  the  jambs  of  marble,  lead  from  the  portico  into  the 
church;  the  middle  one  being  the  largest.    Alabaster, 
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rebuilt  by  Justinian ;  and  for  i^eater  lightness,  it  is  said 
that  it  WVLS  composed  of  pumice-stone.  iSince  the  Turk.s 
have  converted  it  into  a  mosque,  they  have  erected,  in 
front  of  the  facade,  a  number  of  marble  chapels,  with 
cupolas^  used  as  sepulchres  for  the  young  Mussulman 
princes;  and,  corresponding  with  the  four  angles  of  the 
temple,  they  have  raised  four  minarets,  that  is,  isolated 
Jofty  towers.  The  Turks,  who  do  not  use  bells,  mount  to 
the  top  of  these  minarets  at  certain  hours,  and  jsinging 
Bome  verses  with  a  loud  voice,  invite  the  people  to  prayers. 
8t  Sophia  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  other  mosques 
afterwards  erected  in  Constantinople.  That  of  Solymau 
w  smaller,  but  the  proportions  are  more  beautifuL  They 
are  all  highly  finished,  isolated,  and  surrounded  by  wide 
•tiBeU;  an  advantage  which  our  churches  sometimes 
want. 

Anthemius,  besides  being  an  architect^  was  also  a  sculp- 
tor and  an  ingenious  mechanic.  There  is  a  book  on 
inachtnes  attributed  to  him.  He  invented  various  methods 
of  imitating  eartliquakes,  thunder,  and  lightning. 

For  some  aflVont  offered  by  the  rhetorician  Zeiio,  An- 
themius,  iji  revenge,  produced  an  earthquake,  which 
caused  him  to  escape  from  his  house  in  terror.  It  is  said 
that  be  caused  this  efi'ect  by  placing  a  number  of 
kettles  of  water,  and  boiling  them,  betw^een  the  walls 
separating  his  house  from  that  of  Zeno. 
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ISIDORUS  OF  MILETUS 

Was  the  associate  of  Anthemius*  in  the  erection  erf*  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  many  other  edifices  built  by 
Justinian,  not  only  in  Constantinople  but  in  irarious  parts 
of  his  dominions.  This  emperor  having  also  reconquered 
some  provinces  of  the  Western  empire,  he  despatched 
several  architects  to  repair  the  dismantled  edifices  and 
erect  new  ones. 

Vegetiiis  says,  that  at  this  time  there  were  more  than 
600  architects  employed  by  Justinian. 

Isidorus  had  a  nephew  bom  at  Constantinople,  and 
therefore  called  Isidorus  Bezantinus,  who,  with  another 
architect  called  John  of  Miletus,  both  young  mod,  built 
the  city  of  Zenobia,  in  Syria;  and  terminated  this  great 
work  with  such  success,  that  they  acquired  a  fame  equal 
with  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  their  time. 


CHKYSES. 
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the  invention  of  these  dykes  was  revealed  to  Chryses  in  a 
dream,  in  which  there  appeared  to  him  a  man  of  extra- 
filvlinary  size,  who  drew  the  design,  and  commanded  him 
to  go  and  propose  them  to  the  emperor,  whom  by  his  art 
be  had  inspired  with  a  similar  dream  and  vision. 

Ai'ter  the  death  of  Justinian  there  arose  so  many  revo- 
lutionSf  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Lungobardi,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Arabs  or  Saracens,  that  all  was  confusion, 
the  arts  were  neglected,  and  Grecian  architecture  became 
esctinci.  Many  large  and  expensive  buildings  were  erected, 
but  none  beautiful.  In  Pavia  and  Perugia  the  Lun- 
gobardi  built  several  rich  churches.  Clotaire,  king  of 
France^  erected  that  of  St.  Denis,  enriched  with  gold, 
pearls,  and  gems,  within  and  without  covered  with  plates 
of  silver.  For  taste  in  architecture,  riches  were  substi- 
tuted; like  the  painter,  who,  not  knowing  how  to  express 
the  beauty  of  Helen,  arrayed  her  in  a  gorgeous  dress. 

The  Caliph  Aba-Jaafar  Almansor,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century,  employed  two  millions  of  gold  in 
raising  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon  the  city  of  Bagdat,  in 
which  he  constructed  a  symptuousi  caliphal  palace,  con- 
taining a  w^onderful  hall,  called  *'  Of  the  Tree,*'  because  in 
the  centre  of  it  was  a  large  tree ;  the  trunk  being  of  massive 
silver,  the  branches  of  gold,  aa^d  the  flowers  and  fruit  of 
gems.  On  the  branches  were  a  number  of  statues,  repre- 
senting horsemen  richly  habited,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
free  many  others,  which  moved  in  a  similar  manner 
with  those  above*  Abderamen,  king  of  the  Moors, 
about  the  same  time,  reduced  the  ancient  Temple  of 
JtmOj  at  Cadova,  into  a  grand  mosque,  which  now 
genres  as  a  cathedral,  and  is  still  called  Moschita.  Its 
length  is  600  feet,  and  its  width  250.  It  has  fourteen 
gates,  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  divers  works  in 
ateel.  The  principal  arch,  which  is  gilt,  is  supported  by 
365  columns  of  jasper,  alabaster,  and  black  marble.  There 
lie  twenty-nine  bmall  naves  in  the  length,  and  all  fonned 
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by  isolated  columns.  Thm  the  nomber  of  the  adumns 
Bmounts  to  nearly  a  milbon.  The  greatest  part  are  tlie 
remains  cl  small  columns,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  little  more  than  six  brachia  in  height.  The  Christiaiifl^ 
to  make  a  chapd  in  the  centre,  have  removed  many  of 
them.  Thus  the  singular  effect  produced  by  this  wood  of 
c<riumns  IB  much  diminished. 


THE  ARCHITECTS  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  CHARLE- 
MAGNE, THAT  IS,  FROM  THE  NINTH,  TO  THE 
FOURTEENTH    CENTUBT. 

p£RHAP9  no  sovereign  ever  gave  so  much  employment  to 
masons  as  Charlemagne,  who,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  vast  dominions,  erected  innumerable  and  extensive 
buildings  of  every  description;  but  no  memorials  are  left 
^  the  architects;  and  the  architecture^  instead  of  im- 
proving, greatly  declined,  changing  from  the  massive  and 
b^ivy,  to  an  excess  of  lightness,  and  a  redundance  of 
omament.  The  greatest  project  of  Charlemagne  was  that 
of  uniting  the  Germaia,  Mediterranean,  and  Black  seas. 
His  idea  was,  to  make  two  canals :  one  to  communicate 
between  the  Moselle  and  the  Saone«  and  thus  open  the 
piMtge  from  tlie  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  German  ocean ; 
the  other  was  to  be  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
fn  the  commencement  of  this  last,  a  channel  was  dug^  30O 
pacee  long,  equally  wide,  and  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  of 
the  men  of  war  ased  at  that  time ;  bat  a  variety  of  causes 
prcveoted  Uie  execution  of  this  project. 


RUMALDE, 

(A»D.  840,) 

An  architect  of  Louis  the  Pious,  built  the  cathedral  of 
llheims,*  using  the  materials  of  the  ancicut  city  walls, 

*  Fclibien,  Vie  ties  Archiiccles,  p.  173. 
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which  were  in  great  measure  demolished  for  the  purpose. 
This  church  has  been  celebrated  as  the  most  magnificent 
of  that  time ;  *  but  all  the  descriptions  are  confined  to  the 
front  of  the  altar,  which  was  of  massire  gold,  studded  with 
gems;  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  also  of  gold;  and  many 
sacred  vessels  of  great  value.  Such  riches  are,  however, 
but  trifles,  compared  with  architectural  magnificence. 


TIETLANDUS, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  superintended  the 
building  of  the  church  and  monastery  of  Einsidlen,  called 
the  hermitage  of  the  Virgin,  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  a  Celebrated  sanctuary,  which  has  acquired 
considerable  treasures.  Eberhard,  the  founder  and  first 
superior,  learned  in  architecture,  began  the  building, 
which  he  aflerwarc[s  transferred  to  Tietlandus,  an  archi- 
tect. The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  three 
towers;  the  smallest  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cross,  and  the 
others,  which  served  for  belfries,  are  at  the  two  sides  of 
the  nave. 
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BUSCHETTO  oi--  DULICIIIO, 


(Elerenth  Century,) 


I 


Of  Greek  origin,  and  a  renowned  architect,  was  employed 
at  Pisa,*   in  the  erection   of  the   cathedral,   one  of  the 
mofit  Buaiptuous  ediiiccs  of  that  period.     It  consists  of 
five  naves,  and  is  entirely  composed  of  marble  within  and 
without,  enriched  with  a  variety  of  columns,  t  which  the 
Pirana,  when  a  powerful  people,  imported  from  distant 
countries.     Buschetto  with  much  difficulty  arranj^ed  the 
vmiious   fragments   of  antiquity,  as  bases,   capitals^    and 
coTDices,  which  had  been  collected  from  different  parts. 
The  plan  of  this  church  is  a  Latin  cross:  its  length,  from 
the  face  of  the  wall  to  the  back  of  the  recess,  is  311  feet  j 
the  width  of  the  nave  and  four  side  aisles   106  feet  6 
inches;   the  length  of  the    transept   237   feet  4  inches; 
and  the  width,  with  its  side  aisles,  68  feet.     The  centre 
aave  is  41  feet  wide,  and  has  twenty-four  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, twelve   on   each  side,  all  of  marble,  24  feet   10 
inches  high,  and  little  more  than  3  feet  2  inches  in  dia- 
meter.    On  the  capitals  of  these  columns  the  arches  rest, 
over  which  is  another  order  of  columns,  smaller  and  more 
numerous,  forming  an  upper  gallery,  anciently  appropriated 


•  la  1063,  GioTanm  Orian<!i  returned  to  Pisa,  bringmg  with  him  sax 
Tidvly  laden  veaoels,  die  fruits  of  a  victory  obtained  by  him  at  Palermo. 
The  Fisajofl  reaolved  to  commence  a  raaguificent  cathedral  on  this  occa- 
fH)Q,  md  to  dedicate  their  spoils  to  the  Supreme  Beings;  and  in  1063 
Of  1064,  the  first  stone  wis  laid,  under  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  IL, 
lUnry  IIL  being  emperor^  and  Widone,  or  Gujdone,  of  Pa\-ia,  bisJiop  of 
l^is;  and,  according  to  an  ancient  docntnent^  it  wns  finished  in  1092,^- 
^MOROXA^S  Pirn  Iliuitrata. 

t  VsMrif  wU  I,  p.  226. 
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for  the  use  of  the  females.    The  four  side  aisles  have  also 

« 

isolated  columns,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  but  smaller,  and 
raised  on  high  plinths,  to  give  them  the  effect  of  ranging 
with  the  others.  The  transept  has  a  nave  and*  two  side 
aisles,  with  isolated  columns  the  same  size  as  those  of  the 
others. 

The  soffit  of  the  great  nave  and  of  the  transepts  is  of 
wood  gilt ;  but  the  smaller  naves  are  groined. 

The  height  of  the  great  nave  is  91  feet,  that  of  the 
transepts  about  84  feet,  and  that  of  the  lesser  naves  36 
feet  In  the  centre  nave  are  four  piers,  on  which  rest 
fo«r  large  arches,  supporting  an  oval  cupok.  ICon 
than  one  hundred  miserable  windows  give  li^^t  to  Che 
building. 

A  circular  flight  of  fifteen  steps  surrounds  the  edifice.' 
The  facade*  has  five  stories:  the  first  consists  of  sevM 
arches,  suppoited  by  six  Corinthian  columns  and  two 
pilasters,  the  middle  arch  being  larger  than  the  otbeia: 
the  second  has  nineteen  arches,  supported  by  eighteen 
columns  and  two  pilasters :  the  third  is  curious,  as,  where 
the  side  aisles  finish,  the  facade  contracts  and  forms  two 
lateral  inclined  planes,  whence  in  the  middle  are  columiia 
with  arches  on  them,  as  below;  the  columns  which  are 
in  the  two  inclined  planes  gradually  diminish  in  height  :• 
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with  arches  resting  on  the  capitals.     The  whole  of  the 

familding  is  covered  with  lead. 

The  dnim  of  Uie  cupola  is  externally  ornamented  with 
hty-eight  columns,  with  arches,  over  which  are  pedi- 
nts  in  marble,  which  form  a  species  of  crown.     On  the 

south  side  is  the  tomb  of  Beatrice,  mother  to  the  famous 

countess  Matilda,  formerly  having  this  inscription  :  * 

Quamvis  Peccatrix  sum  Domna  ^waita  Beatrix. 
In  Tumulo  mfssa  jaceo  qua;  Comite^sa,^ 

Such  lines  were  then  the  most  exquisite  productions  of 
the  human  intellect.  The  architectiwe  of  this  temple,  how- 
ever absurd  its  ornaments  may  be,  is  not  entirely  in  the 
heavy  taste  of  what  is  called  modem  Gothic.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  whole  are  not  contemptible,  and  have  some 
8ohdity,t 

Buschetto  died  at  Pisa,  where  is  his  sepulchre,  with  an 
inscription   purporting  that  he  was  a  clever  mechanic,  J 

•  Tlieatnjm  Basilicsc  PisftDs,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

t  To  the  architect  Buschetto  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most 
anpcrb  speciniens  of  the  Lombard  style  of  build inj^  to  be  found  in  Italy, 
t  njrle  fontemporaiy  with  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  Nomian,  -every 
wWw  to  he  met  with  in  England :  both  are  Roman  in  their  arran^euient 
nid  ouastructioa*  The  eathedmb  of  thb  period  were,  no  duubt,  buih  m 
unitatioD  of  the  Romati  basilicas,  by  which  name  many  of  them  are  suil 
called.  They  only  dtfter  in  their  plan  by  having  tlie  addition  of  a 
,  which  was  adopted  by  the  early  Christians  to  give  tlie  figure  of 
l^ton  to  their  structures; .  It  was  the  taste  of  these  times,  to  acquire 
■Wffmficence  by  a  multiplicity'  and  Irtrteness  of  pairts,  and  not  by  simple 
>a<l  majestic  proportions;  to  produce  effect  by  a  gorgeous  display  of 
^inous-KX>1oured    marbles,  mosaics,    gilding,  &c.  and   not  by  elegant 


I  One  of  Biischetto*s  three  epitaphs  at  Pisa :  — 

Quod  vix  mille  boum  posaent  juga  juncta  movere, 
Et  quod  vise  potuit  per  mare  ferre  rads, 

B— uhetti  niiti,  quod  erat  m mobile  viw, 
Bvna  ^Miellairum  torba  levari  t  onui. 
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knowing  how  to  remove  great  weights  with  little  labour. 
He  left  many  pupils,  whose  names  are  not  known.  Some 
practised  at  Pisa,  others  at  Lucca  and  Pistoja,  where,  by 
order  of  the  republic,  then  in  its  zenith,  was  built  the 
church  of  St.  Martino,  which  is  considered  the  first  in 
the  city. 


DIOTISALVI. 


His  birth-place  is  unknown,  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
regretted.  In  1152  he  commenced  the  baptistery  of 
Pisa,*  and  after  eight  years  finished  it.  This  edifice, 
which  is  almost  opposite  to  the  cathedral,  is  a  rotunda,  sur- 
rounded by  three  steps.  It  is  100  feet  in  diameter  inside 
the  walls,  which  are  8  feet  6  inches  thick.  On  the  ex- 
terior are  two  orders  of  Corinthian  columns,  the  lower 
ones  attached  to  the  waljs ;  over  their  capitals  are  semi- 
arches.  In  the  upper  order,  the  columns  are  more  nume- 
rous and  detached,  allowing  space  to  walk  behind  them, 
each  arch  of  the  lower  order  having  two  columns  above  it. 
Over  the  arches  of  the  second  order  is  an  embattkd 
corona,  composed  of  many  triangles,  or  pediments,  in  each 
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Bm  is  decorated  with  pilasters,  over  which  is  another  co- 
1,  in  the  taste  of  the  first.     The  convexity  of  the  cupola 
is  divided  into  twelve  compartments  by  crocketed  string r 

kich  unite  at  the  top,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St.  John 
lie  Baptist;  and  between  these  cooipartnientsare  windows^ 
ornamented  with  a  variety  of  small  columns  crowned  with 
pediments  and  flowers.  The  whole  height  is  about  170 
feet :  the  cupola  is  covered  with  lead  and  tiles ;  the  rest 
of  the  edifice  is  marble. 

On  entering,  you  descend  three  steps  which  surrouod 
Uie  church.  Steps  may  be  used  externally,  to  give  majesty 
to  the  temple;  but  to  place  them  within,  and  to  descend, 
tfl  against  all  reation,  though  used  here  with  the  intention, 
ss  it  appears,  of  making  a  species  of  amphitheatre,  for  the 
conveoience  of  the  spectators,  and  to  enable  them  the 
teltfiT  to  observe  the  ceremonies.  Twelve  isolated  columns 
fonn  an  aisle,  over  which  is  another  supported  by  pilasters, 
mbo  isolated,  which  are  over  the  columns.  From  these 
wrchee  and  columns  springs  the  groining.  In  the  centre 
is  an  octangular  bath,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  three 
etepa.  Within  the  bath  are  four  little  wells,  and  in  the 
middle  is  the  font,  having  at  the  top  a  bronze  statue  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist, ♦ 


9»Jleriei  witiiiii  and  without  this  building.  On  tiic  ground  plmn  are  four 
cnitmic^,  and  between  eacli  two  are  ^ve  columns,  making:  ^  t^^^il  of 
Wentft  that  furrouDd  the  lower  story  on  the  outside*  Aboi  e  i.s  a  second 
ilory  of  sixty  columns,  with  semicircular  arches  in  the  same  style  as  those 
Utnr;  mad  on  this  commences  the  work  which  somewhat  resembles  our 
pointed  style. 

*  In  the  tntcrior^  on  picw  of  the  lower  story,  are  ioscripUons,  statinj; 
that  the  building;  was  erected  by  Diotisalvi  in  1153;  and  on  the  wall, 
3  (eet  from  the  floor  of  the  inner  gallery,  over  the  aisle,  is  tiie  following 
i&aeripftion^  cut  in  ilie  character  of  the  middle  ages:  "  A.D.  1276, 
•dilkmta  fult  de  novo."  Here  tlie  masonry  t*f  the  wall  differs,  and  the 
auMildings  ol  the  inLehor  precisely  correspond  with  those  of  tlie  Campa 
Sudo,  known  to  have  been  executed  under  the  direction  of  John 
«l  Pba,  in  V27B,  as  a  long  inscriprion  l>ears  witness*  The  shields 
^Ot,  I,  K 
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TIODAS. 


An  architect  of  merit,  who  built  in  the  ninth  century 
several  remarkable  edifices  in  Oviedo,  by  the  order  of  the 
king,  Alphonso  the  Chaste,  who  fixed  his  residence  there. 

The  first  edifices  which  we  have  any  account  of  in 
Spain,  after  that  kingdom  was  lost  to  him,  is  that  of  Santa 
Croce,  near  to  Pangas  in  Asturias,  erected  by  order  of  the 
king,  Don  Tafilas,  son  of  Don  Pelagio,  and  of  his  wife 
Froylisba,  in  739.  This  church  is  of  a  moderate  size, 
entirely  of  stone,  having  arches  and  vaults,  strongly  con- 
structed, without  any  ornament,  dark,  and  having  another 
subterraneous  church  for  the  sepulture  of  the  founders, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  ages. 

A  century  afler,  Don  Alphonso  the  Chaste  established 
his  court  at  Oviedo,  a  city  founded  by  his  father,  Don 
Fruela;  and  there  built,  according  to  the  design  of  the 
architect  Tiodas,  the  basilica  of  Salvatore,  with  two  other 
churches  at  the  sides ;  one  to  the  Madonna,  the  other  to 
St.  Michael.  The  basilica  Salvatore  was  demolished  in 
1380,  to  erect  the  present  cathedral ;  but  the  two  others 
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eil  chapd  and  the  two  collateral  ones,  which  were 
fiaUhed^  are  well  propoiiiooedp  and  are  adorned  with 
B0U8  marbles.  The  othei-s  still  remain  with  that  poor 
and  heavy  roof  which  was  placed  in  the  first  instance  aa 
a  temporary  covering.  That  of  St»  Michael  has  two 
pavements,  the  inferior  covered  with  a  strong  vault,  the 
more  to  elevate  the  superior,  and  to  preserve  it  from  the 
humidity  natural  to  that  country.  The  ascent  to  the 
superior*  which  is  called  the  holy  room,  is  from  the  tran- 
sept of  the  cathedral,  by  a  flight  of  twen^-two  steps.  The 
first  thing  to  be  observed  is  a  hall  20  feet  high  j  from 
thence  you  pass  through  an  arched  door  into  another 
smaller  hall,  not  so  lofty;  from  which  you  descend  by 
twelve  steps  to  a  church  ornamented  with  many  delicate 
works,  25  feet  long,  and  16  wide,  the  vault  of  which, 
although  resting  on  the  waEs,  appears  supported  by  six 
columns  of  ditlerent  marbles,  over  which  are  the  twelve 
mpostles,  two  to  each  column. 

The  pavement  is  a  mosaic  of  different  stones,  laid  in  a 

littd  composition.     This  basilica  was  dismantled.     The 

naall  chapel  has  the  same  mosaic,  but  is  lower  than  the 

ittt  of  the  church,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  those  of 

Gnlicia  and  the  Asturias,  and  is  badly  lighted* 

Tiodas  also  built  the  royal  palace,  ornamented  with 
pictures,  whicli  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  now  inhabited  by 
tbe  bishop.  This  edifice  is  praised  by  king  Alphonso  the 
Great  in  his  chronicles:  "  Cujus  operis  pulchritudo  plus 
pr&seua  potest  mirari  qiiam  eruditus  scriba  laudare/'  It 
^  rare  that  those  works  which  are  praised  in  writing 
^Jttwer  the  expectations  of  the  spectator:  too  generally 
WW  description  surpasses  the  realit}^ 

The  church  of  St.  Julius,  without  the  walls,  is  also  the 
^ork  of  Tiodas,  a  magnificent  building,  and  more  resem- 
liting  modem  Greek  than  the  Gothic. 
None  of  these  buildings  now  merit  the  eulogiums  lie- 
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stowed  on  them  by  the  historians  of  antiquity,  though 
they  certainly  did  then.  Tiodas  was  ^eat  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  as  he  gave  strength  and  general  propor- 
tions to  his  edifices,  and  ornamented  them  in  various 
ways.  He  was  distinguished  and  rewarded  by  Alphonso  I. 
and  his  successor  Don  Raniiro,  who  gave  him  tho 
management  of  two  other  churches,  a  little  distance  from 
Oviedo. 

The  largest  of  these,  called  St.  Maria,  is  plain,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally ;  of  a  good  plan,  well  proportioned, 
and  so  solidly  constructed,  that  it  is  yet  beautiful  and 
entire.  The  other,  St.  Michael,  is  smaU,  being  only  40 
feet  long  and  20  wide,  but  of  such  beautiful  proportions, 
that  all  our  most  famous  artists  both  admire  and  praise  it. 
Its  exterior  presents  a  great  diversity  of  parts :  cupolas, 
large  chapels,  and  belfries,  are  all  looked  at  with  pleasure 
when  separate,  and,  united,  form  a  beautiful  whole.  On 
entering,  the  spectator  is  astonished  at  the  lofty  vaulted 
roof,  the  two  flights  of  steps  to  ascend  to  it,  and  the  con- 
venience and  uniformity  of  the  windows.  The  whole 
building  is  Gothic,  although  somewhat  of  the  Roman 
style.  In  the  transept  are  twelve  marble  columns  well 
arranged.  On  this  plan  many  of  the  first  churches  of 
Spain  were  built. 
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tlie  diocese  of  Astcurga  in  Spain,  on  a  square  stone,  and 
in  Gothic  characters  :  — 

Quern  tegit  hie  paries  dictus  fuit  hie  Vivianus, 
Sit  Deus  hie  requies  Angelieaque  manus. 
I<te  magist^r  erat  et  conditor  eoelesianim 
Nunc  in  eis  aperatqui  preces  poscit  eanim. 

Among  the  many  churches   designed   by  this  master, 
is  that  near  Pegnalba,  of  a  singular  figure.    The  body  is 
composed  of  two  parallel  lines,  leaving  a  space  between 
them  of  a  little  more  than  double  the  whole  width,  and  its 
extremities  terminate  semicircularly.     In  the  centre  of  the 
two  walls  are  two  large  columns,  entirely  of  marble,  rest- 
ing on  the  wall,  from  whence  springs  an  arch.     Two  other 
similar  columns,  with  arches,  are  at  the  entrance  of  the 
semicircles :  thus  the  church  is  divided  into  two  squares. 
Within  the  semicircles  are  altars ;  one  serves  for  a  chapel, 
and  is  vaulted.    The  door,  composed  of  two  arches  over 
three  columns,  is  on  one  side.     The  whole  of  the  church, 
except  the  semicircular  end,  which  is  used  as  a  chapel,  is 
surrounded  by  a  species  of  close  and  covered  walk,  where 
the  monks  are  interred. 


PETER  OF  USTAMBER, 

(Eleventh  Century,) 

By  order  of  king  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  took  down  the 
old  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  of  Leon,  and  built 
another  of  stone,  dedicated  to  St.  Isidorus,  whose  remains 
were  removed  from  Seville.  Within  this  church  is  the 
sepulchre  of  the  architect,  a  lofty  tomb  of  polished 
stone,  with  an  inscription,  which  imports  that   he  also 
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built  the  bridge  called  Ustamber.  The  same  inscription 
panegyrises  the  supernatural  abstinence  of  the  architect, 
and  makes  him  fSeunous  for  miracles. 

The  Gothic  style  lasted  in  Spain  till  the  time  of 
Alphonso  the  Sixth,  under  whom  a  correspondence  was 
opened  with  France  and  Italy,  when  seyeral  noblemen  and 
foreign  literati  settled  in  Spain.  The  Gothic  liturgy  was 
abandoned  for  the  Roman,  French  writings  preferred  to 
the  Gothic ;  and  among  so  many  novelties  was,  moreorer, 
that  of  the  introduction  of  German  architecture,  which 
was,  in  fact,  another  Gothic. 


CASSANDRO,  a  Roman,  and  FLORINO, 
A   Frenchman, 

Were  the  two  architects  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
rebuilding  of  Avila,  which,  together  with  Segovia  and 
Salamanca,  remained  in  a  ruined  state,  in  consequence  of 
the  continual  incursions  of  the  Mahomedans.  King  Al- 
phonso the  Sixth  committed  the  restoration  of  Avila  to 
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ALVARO  GARZIA, 

BoBN  in  Esiella,  in  Navarre,  built  in  Avila  the  cathedral, 
with  the  tower  and  fortress,  which  in  ancient  times  had 
been  the  royal  palace.  These  buildings  were  begun  in 
1091,  and  were  not  finished  till  sixteen  years  afterwards* 
They  are  built  of  rock  stone,  and  destitute  of  any  order. 
There  are  some  fluted  columns,  of  a  red  colour,  the  remains 
of  Roman  buildings,  according  to  the  inscriptions  which 
are  on  some. 


MAESTRO  RAIMONDO, 

Of  Monforte,  in  Lemos,  rebuilt  the  cathedral  of  Lugo, 
for  which  the  bishop,  the  canons,  and  the  nobles,  stipu- 
hted,  in  1139,  to  give  the  architect  an  annual  salary 
of  200  soldi ;  and  in  case  of  there  happening  any  change 
in  the  specie,  six  marks  of  silver,  thirty-six  changes  of 
linen,  seventeen  loads  of  wood,  shoes  and  boots  as  many 
tt  he  might  require,  every  month  two  soldi  for  meat, 
ft  quart  of  salt,  and  a  pound  of  wax.  Maestro  Raimondo 
agreed  to  this,  and  undertook  to  assist  in  the  work  every 
<hty;  but  dying  before  the  completion,  was  succeeded  by 
hissim.  The  cathedral  was  finished  1177.  It  has  three 
naves;  the  side  ones  are  not  lofty,  as  there  is  a  high 
gftllery  above  them :  at  the  four  angles  are  four  towers.  It 
tt  strongly  built,  of  white  marble,  well  worked,  and  sup- 
ported on  strong  arches. 

At  the  same  time  lived  the  two  saints  following,  who 
practised  architecture  from  a  desire  of  doing  good. 
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ST.  GIOVANNI  OF  ORTEGA, 

Of  noble  birth,  the  son  of  Vela  Velasquez,  was  bom 
in  Fontana  d'Ortunno,  near  Burgos.  To  arrange  the  dif- 
ferences in  Castile  between  the  queen  Urraca  and  her 
husband,  Don  Alphonso  of  Arragon,  he  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  where  he  retired  to  the  rigon  of 
Montesdosa,  and  there  built  a  church,  a  monast^,  and 
an  hospital,  still  existing  under  the  Jews.  He  built  also  a 
bridge  on  the  Ebro  near  Longronno,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  another  at  Nagera ;  also  one  near  St.  Domingo, 
which  he  finished,  more  than  100  paces  long,  over  a  river 
which  had  in  a  great  degree  become  stagnant.  He  more- 
over fiUed  up  a  marshy  road,  and  made  it  so  firm  that  it 
still  remains.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  bridges 
built  by  this  holy  man,  it  has  been  said  of  him,  ''  Poq- 
tifices  h  ponte  faciendo."  But  from  the  time  of  that 
pontificate,  in  which  the  Ponte  Publicio  was  built,  how 
many  pontificates  have  there  been  without  bridges ! 
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at  Leon,  which  is  not  large,  but  valuable  for  its  elegance, 
its  proportions,  and  its  simplicity.  It  has  three  naves, 
with  chapels,  slender  pillars,  with  bold  arches,  and  vaults 
125  feet  high.  The  whole  is  of  squared  stones,  well 
united,  on  a'  massive  basement:  the  architect  is  un- 
known. 

The  twelfth  century,  under  Alphonso  VIII.,  was  fortu- 
nate in  the  number  of  cathedrals  erected  in  Castile,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 


FULBERT. 

(Eleventh  Century.) 


He  was  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  being  instructed  in 
vchitecture,  undertook  the  charge  and  direction  of  rebuild- 
ing (1020)  his  own  cathedral,  which  had  been  three  times 
destroyed  by  fire.''^  Many  kings,  princes,  barons,  and 
gentlemen,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  contributions 

*  Hist.  Manuscrite  de  TAbbaye  de  Saint  P^re  de  Chartres.  Notice 
Uistorique  et  Descriptive  sur  TEglise  de  Notre  Dame  de  Chartres,  par 
A.P.  M.Gilbert,  p.  5,  &c. 

Bishop  Fulbert  died  10th  April,  t028,  and  is  supposed  only  to  have 
^  the  crypt.  Thierry,  or  Theodoric,  succeeded  him,  and  continued 
^  work  tin  his  death,  in  1048.  Maud,  widow  of  William  the  Con- 
<pKior,  in  1088,  covered  the  nave  with  lead.  The  two  bell-towers  and 
^  grand  portal  were  erected  about  1145.  The  work,  which  was  130 
T^tts  completing,  was  dedicated,  1260,  by  Pierre  de  Mincy,  the  sixty- 
>ixth  bi^p.  The  spire  and  tower  was  commenced  by  Jean  Texier  ki 
1^,  and  finally  completed  in  1514  The  choir  is  enclosed  by  a  stone 
"^wen,  the  work  of  T.  Bovdin,  1612.  The  windows  are  glazed  with 
^^^^^oored  glassy  which  throw  <<  a  dim  religious  light"  around  the  whole 
edifice. 
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to  this  cathedral,  the  most  solid  and  beautiful  in  France  at 
that  period. 

It  is  396  feet  long,  101  feet  wide,  and  106  feet  high ; 
its  transepts  195  feet  long  and  36  wide ;  the  great  nave 
43  feet  wide,  and  the  small  lateral  naves  each  20  feet 
wide  and  48  high :  and  its  whole  width  is  106  feet  7 
inches.  The  transepts  have  also  aisles,  and  the  choir  has 
double  ones.  Where  the  great  naves  intersect  the  cross 
nave,  are  seven  chapels,  the  same  height  as  the  aisles,  but 
differing  in  their  opening  and  depth.  The  subtenraneous 
vaults,  supposed  to  have  been  begun  by  the  Druids,  con- 
tain the  same  number  of  chapels,  and  extend  round  the 
church. 


MARCO  JULIANO 

(Twelfth  Century) 


Was  not  an  architect  by  profession,  but  had  great  taste 
and  abihty  in  the  fine  arts.  We  know  nothing  more  of 
him  than  that  he  founded,  at  his  own  expense,  an  hospital 
at  Venice,  of  which  he  was  the  architect. 
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renice,  to  erect  the  famous  bell-tower  of  St*  Mark. 
This  work  has  no  other  merit  but  its  solidity,  being 
well  built  and  piled:  and  after  so  many  centuries  there 
has  not  appeared  a  single  crack ;  a  very  different  fate  to 
thjii  which  has  usually  attended  other  towers  of  the  same 
description.  It  is  330  feet  high  and  40  thick*  It  is  not 
known  from  whence  Buono  came :  we  know  only  that  he 
executed  many  works  elsewhere ;  bi  Naples,  the  Capuan 
castle,  now  called  the  Vicaria,  and  the  castle  of  Vovo  j 
at  Pi8toja>  the  church  of  St.  Andrea;  at  Florence,  he  gave 
the  design  for  enlarging  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  the  majestic  walls  and  vaults  of  which  still 
rem&in ;  in  Arezzo  he  built  the  town-house,  with  a  bell- 
tower.  In  the  works  of  Buono  there  is  not  so  much 
of  that  barbarous  arabesque  aa  was  common  at  that  time. 

In  1178  the  doge,  Sebastiano  Ziani,  sent  for  two  archi- 
tects, whose  names  are  unknown  >  one  from  Lombardy,  the 
other  from  Constantinople.  The  Lombard,  who  by  some 
hu  been  called  Niccola  Barattiero,  removed  from  Greece 
^  Venice  tw^o  marble  columns,  of  extraordinary  height, 
Wch  he  erected  in  the  square  of  St,  Maik,  between  which 
criminals  were  executed. 

He  afterwards  built  a  wooden  bridge  at  Realto,  and 
performed  so  many  other  useful  works,  that  the  republic 
assigned  him  a  considerable  yearly  pension. 

The  architect  from  Constantinople  rebuilt  the  church 
«f  St.  Mark,  w*hich  is  more  esteemed  for  the  richness  of 
'^  material  and  the  delicacy  of  its  work  than  for  its 
*^2€,  being  entirely  of  marble,  enriched  with  precious 
•tottes  internally,  and  with  gold  on  the  exterior :  whence 
't  derived  the  title  of  the  gilded  church.  Every  part  is 
If^ecl  with  sculpture.  Under  the  portico  are  a  quantity 
f>f  figures,  representing  the  principal  workmen  employed 
*<>  tho  building.  Among  these  is  an  old  man,  with  his 
^^T  on  hih  lip,  ^jignifying  (as  the  Venetians  say)  the 
*^Ailcct   of  Constantinople,  who  impcrlinently  told  the 
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doge,  that,  however  beautifiil  the  church  might  appear  to 
the  Venetians,  it  was  nothing  to  what  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  design. 

The  plan  is  a  Latin  cross,  having  five  naves.  There  are 
as  many  cupolas,  of  a  hemispherical  form,  with  terminations 
like  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  Within 
and  without  there  are  more  than  500  marble  columns. 
The  exterior  portico  alone,  which  has  five  arches,  has  two 
orders  of  columns,  one  over  the  other,  amounting  to  292. 
Over  this  portico  is  a  covered  gallery,  surrounded  by 
balustrades,  or,  rather,  small  columns,  to  the  number  of 
364,  which  are  carried  round  the  whole  exterior  circum- 
ference of  the  church.  Above  this  gallery  are  the  four 
famous  horses,  of  Corinthian  metal,  which  were  attached 
to  the  arch  of  Nero,  and  which  the  Venetians  re- 
moved from  Constantinople.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
and  corresponding  with  the  five  gates  of  the  facade,  are 
five  other  arches,  supported  by  a  number  of  porphyry 
columns.  These  are  united  together  by  a  variety  iji 
friezes,  sculptured  in  festoons  and  leaves  of  marble,  with 
various  figures ;  and  between  the  intervals  of  the  arches 
are  niches,  in  the  form  of  little  bell-towers.  We  most 
observe  that  all  the  arches  are  round. 
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the  same  number  of  piera  on  the  ground  floor,  the  ascent 
to  which  is  by  flights  of  four  steps;  which,  dividing  on 
each  side,  lead  to  two  galleries,  17  feet  wide,  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  edifice :  these  galleries  are  supported 
by  columns,  and  defended  by  balustrades  of  marble.  The 
form  of  the  saloon  is  a  rhomboid,  parallel  to  the  equator, 
256  feet  long,  86  wide,  and  72  high.     It  was  finished  in 

■  1218,  and  in  1306  was  covered  with  lead,  by  the  advice 
of  the  brother,  John  Agostiniano,  who  had,  as  a  reward, 
the  first  covering,  which  he  used  over  his  own  church 
of  the  Hermitage,  that  being  previously  covered  by  one 
of  Btiaw.  Perhaps  this  brother  added  to  the  saloon  the 
palace  of  the  Anziani  and  of  the  Podesta,  This  great 
Office  suffered  by  fire  in  1420,  and  was  quickly  restored 

I  by  the  two  architects  Veneti  Rizzo  and  Piccino.  It  was, 
in  1756,  dismantled  by  a  stoma,  and  again  repaired  by  the 
celebmted  Ferracina,  who  added  to  it  a  meridian^  which 
may  be  considered  equal  to  the  wonderful  ancient  picture 
Jfthe  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  of  the  planets;  but  there 
WB»  moreover,  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Madonna,  of  the 
Magilalen.  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit — all  the  work  of 
Giotto,  restored  by  Giusto,  and  designed  by  Peter  of 
Albano,  as  is  said,  of  whom  there  is  an  honourable  memo- 

Inal  io  the  saloon.  It  contains  many  other  memorials  and 
«tatiiea,  of  Titus  Livius.  of  Speron  Speroni,  of  Lucretia 
l^rologi  Obizzi,  of  Bianca  de'  Rossi;  and  many  others 
will  yet  be  erected  by  the  well-regulated  patriotism  of  so 
conspicuous  a  city,  for  which  the  writer  of  this  preserves 
tie  most  tender  and  aff'ectionate  esteem,  in  gratitude  for 
tkc  education  which  he  there  received.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
Aat  Padua  will  yet  render  herself  more  illustrious  by  her 
"w  Academy  of  Science.  Admiring  its  many  gifts,  it 
'^Ired  a  noble  addition  to  them  from  his  excellency 
^c  Si^or  Gerolamo  Zulian.  ambassador  of  the  most 
*erptje  repubhc  to  Rome;  a  man  estimable  for  his  rare 
enflowmetit^i  both  of  the  miml  and   the   heart :    be   had 
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engraven*  at  his  own  expeuHc,  a  large  topographical  map 
of  Padua,  delineated  with  every  possible  exactness  by 
Count  Stratico,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Padua. 


GULIELMO,  OR  WILLELMUS, 

Was  a  German  architect,  who  witli  Bonano,*  a  Pisan, 
commenced,  in  1174,  the  celebrated  bell-tower  of  Pisa.f 
behind  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city.  This  edifice 
is  of  marble,  177  feet  10  inches  in  height,  circular  on  the 
plan,  and  surrounded  by  200  columns,  having  arches 
instead  of  an  entablature  over  the  capitals.  It  cannot 
boast  of  beauty  in  design  nor  rarity  of  material,  but  has  a 
singular  inclination  of  15  feet;^  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Whilst  constructing  it,  tlie  architects  were  not  careful  to 
sufficiently  secure  by  piles  the  foundation  or  ground-work ; 
before  it  was  half  completed  the  walls  gave  way,  which 
obliged  them  to  strengthen  the  foundation  on  the  inclining 

*  VsLsari,  Vite  de*  piu  Excellenti  Pittori,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  251. 

\  Ttieatrum  Baiilice  Pmnay  vol.  i.  p-  130.    JVL  De  U  Iand<*j  Vo 
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side  with  great  promptitude.     The  same  thing  occurred  to 

the  Garisenda  of  Bologna,  though  in  a  less  degree ;  and 

this  being  of  a  square  form,  clearly  shews,  in  the  opinion  of 

many,  that  the  rotundity  of  the  other,  in  some  measure, 

contributed  to  prevent  its  fall.     Others  think,  that  the 

'bell-tower  was  purposely  built  with  this  inclination ;  but  an 

attention  to  the  jambs  and  the  courses  of  the  stones,  which 

are  all  broken  and  pendent,  will  counteract  this  opinion. 

Almost  all  the  towers  of  Pisa,  as  well  as  many  level  lines 

and  supports  of  the  cathedral,  also  the  observatory  erected 

in  1766,  incline  towards  the  south,  in  the  direction  of 

the  Anio,  the  soil  there  being  the  weakest. 

The  bell-tower  of  the  cathedral  at  Rotterdam  was  also 
inclined;  but  an  architect  has  restored  it  to  the  perpen- 
dicular, by  building  some  additional  walls. 


SUGGER, 

An  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  architecture.  He  rebuilt,  in  1140,  the 
church  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  made  magnificent  addi- 
tions to  it,  and  himself  wrote  the  description  of  it.*  The 
length  of  this  church  is  335  feet,  and  the  width,  from  the 
niiddle  nave,  39  feet.  The  vault  is  of  an  equal  elevation 
^  ereiy  part,  and  supported  by  slender  columns  and 
strings  of  the  same  delicacy.  It  is  lighted  by  three 
wdcTs  of  windows,  the  most  lofty  of  which  are  40  palms 
high,  but  narrow,  and  3  feet  distant  from  each  other. 

*  Blauy  intelligent  persons  imagine  that  the  chapels  of  the  chevet  were 
wostnicted  by  Sugger.  William  of  Nangis  says,  that  Eudes  Clement 
^t  the  church  as  at  present.  The  author  of  the  little  chronicle  observes, 
^in  1231  this  abbot  renewed  a  part  of  the  building,  and  continued  liis 
*oik  to  the  choir,  and  that  Mathew  de  Vendomme  finished  the  building, 
1281 — FtUBiEN,  HUt.  St.  lyenisy  p.  227,  &c. 
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MARCHIONE, 


(Tliixteenth  Century,) 


An  architect  and  sculptor  of  Arezzo,  was  selected  by 
pope  Innocent  III.  to  erect  the  church  and  hospital  of 
St.  Santo  Spirito,  in  Sussia,  at  Rome,  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  Paul  III.;  the  church  of  St.  Silvester;  the-tower  of 
the  Conti,  so  called  because  this  pope  was  of  the  Conti 
family;  and  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  the  chapel  of  the 
Presepio,  after^-ards  restored  by  Sextus  V.  In  Arezzo»  his 
country,  he  built  the  parish  church  and  the  bell-tower.* 
The  facade  had  three  orders  of  columns,  one  over  the 
other.  These  columns  were  of  various  sizes ;  some  very 
large,  others  equally  small,  carved  from  the'  top  of  the 
base;  some  wreathed  like  vines,  others  placed  together 
two  and  two ;  some  tied  together  four  and  four;  and  the 
greater  part  supporting  a  species  of  corbel,  representing 
divers  animals,  carved  with  most  extraordinary  act  and 
caprice.  The  whole  forms  an  extravaganza  void  of  all 
proportion. 
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ROBERT  DE  LUSARCHE 

Gave  the  design^  in  1220,*  for  the  cathedral  of  Amiens, 
which  was  continued  by  Tommaso  of  Charmont,  and 
finished  by  his  son  Rinaldo,  1269. 

This  is  decided  by  an  inscription,  cut  in  the  pavement 
of  the  church,  in  the  centre  of  a  marble  compartment,  in 
the  form  of  a  labyrinth,  where  are  the  figures  of  these 
three  architects,  f  The  principal  nave  is  213  feet  long, 
without  the  choir,  which  is  153  feet  long :  thus  the 
entire  length  is  366  feet.  The  transverse  nave  is  only  182 
feet,  and  its  width  49.  The  choir,  the  nave,  and  the 
transept,  are  surrounded  by  small  aisles,  18  feet  wide  and 
42  high,  which  have  also  recessed  chapels.  There  are 
few  edifices  so  beautiful  or  so  large;  its  only  defect  is  the 
too  great  elevation  of  the  roof,  which  is  132  feet  high — a 
defect  common  to  all  edifices  of  this  kind. 


ESTIENNE  DE  BOUVEIL 

Was  sent,  with  ten  other  master  builders,  from  Paris  to 
Switzerland,  to  construct  the  church  of  the  Trinity  at 
Upsal,  after  the  style  of  that  of  Notre  Danje,  at  Paris. 


*  Fdibien,  p.  205. 

t  DescriptioD  de  TEglise  Cath^drale  d*Amiens,  par  Maurice  Rivoire, 
p.  18. 
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TANCREDI  DE  PENTOMA 

Built  the  public  foantain  at  Aquila,  called  La  Riyera, 
on  which  were  sculptured  ninety-nine  heads,  all  different 
from  each  other,  and  throwing  a  copious  supply  of  good 
water  from  their  mouths.  The  following  inscriptioD  is 
still  visible: — 

Urbs  nova  foate  doto,  veteri 
quoque  flumiDe  gandety 

Hoc  opus  egregium,  qui  cer- 
nit  ad  omnia  kudet. 

Non  mireris  ofmt,  operia  mi- 
rare  patronoa, 

Qiioa  labor  et  probitai  Aqui- 

1k  fecit  eaae  Colonoa. 

AJ).M.C.CX.X.X.I.I. 

Magister  Tancredus  de  Pentoma 

de  V^ahra  fecit  hoc  opus. 
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tlie  tdhctary,  the  dcMrmitory,  the  chapte]>house,  and  the 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Germain 
des  Prez,  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris.  All  these 
works  are  in  one  style.  Although  the  aboTe-named  chapels 
are  small,  they  are,  nevertheless,  deserving  of  admiration 
for  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  their  general  proportions. 
This  architect  and  learned  man  died  in  1266,  and  was 
interred  in  the  chapel  built  by  him  at  St.  Qermain  des 
Prec,  his  effigy  being  carved  on  the  tomb,  with  a  rule 
and  compass  in  hia  hand. 

Eudes  of  Montreuil  was  much  esteemed  by  St.  Louis, 
king  of  France,  and  was  taken  by  him  on  the  unfortunate 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  employed  to  fortify  the 
gate  and  city  <^  Jaffin. 

On  his  return  to  Psfris,  this  architect  built  a  number  of 

churches,  by  order  of  the  king;  amcmg  which  are  those  of 

St^  Catherine  du  Val  des  Ecoliers,  de  THotd  de  Dieu,  de 

b  St.  Croie  de  la  Bretonnerie,  des  Blancs  Manteaux,  deg 

liathurins,  des  Cordeliers,  and  lea  Chartreux.     He  had 

two  wives;  one,  named  Matilda,  distinguished  for  her 

rirtue,  accompanied  the  queen  to  the  Holy  Land.     He 

died  1289. 


ST.GONSALVO,  ST.  PETER  GONSALVO,  and 
ST.  LORENZO. 

'^HKSB  three  saints  and  architects  *,  of  the  order  of  Domi- 
>Kt&8,  lived  in  Portugal  about  the  13th  century. 

The  first  built  at  Amaranto,  his  native  place,  a  stone 
bridge,  and  a  church  which  was  afterwards  dedicated 
to  him. 

♦  Felibien,  p.  212. 
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The  Other  built  a  bridge  of  stone  near  Tui^  in  Crallieia, 
the  place  of  his  nativity. 

And  the  third  also  built  another,  in  like  manner,  called 
the  bridge  of  Cavez. 


PIERRE,  AMELIE,  GILLES  DE  STEENE.  SALO- 
MON DE  GAND,  NICHOLAS  DE  BELLE,  LAM- 
BERT  DE  KENLE,  and  THEODORIC. 

Among  the  number  of  monks*  who  at  this  time  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  architecture,  the  most  learned 
were  some  Cistercian  abbots,  who  built  in  Flanders  the 
church  and  monastery  of  Dunes. 

Pierre,  seventh  abbot  of  the  place,  commenced  the 
work  with  the  intention  only  of  repairing  the  ancient 
edifice,  and  making  some  aqueducts  and  canals  for  the 
convenience  of  the  habitation.  But,  not  finding  such 
repairs  sufficient,  he  undertook,  in  1214,  the  entire  re- 
building. 

His  successors,  above  mentioned,  continued  the  work 
with   great   ardour.      Nicholas  de  Belle  surpassed   them 
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LAPO, 

(Died  1262,) 

So  called  by  the  Florentines,*'  for  an  abbreviation  of 

Jacopo,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  acquired  great 

reputation  by  the  church  and  convent  of  Assisi.     He 

divided  the  church  into  three  stories.  -  The  lower  one  was 

the  crypt,  with  two  churches  above,  one  over  the  other. 

That  in  the  middle  was  level  with  the  ground  floor,  and 

was  Borrounded  by  a  grand  portico,  which  served  as  a  sort 

of  terrace  to  the  upper  church,  which  was  approached 

by  a  commodious  flight  of  steps.     It  was  in  the  form 

of  a  T,  five  times  longer  than  broad.     The  two  stories 

were  divided  by  large  stone  pilasters,  from  which  sprung 

itrcmg  arches.  The  crypt  was  destined  to  receive  the  body 

of  St.  Francis,  and  was  inaccessible  to  every  one.    This 

building  was  finished  in  four  years  (1218).     In  Florence, 

where  he  died,  Lapo  built  various  edifices,  of  which  there 

remains  only  a  part  of  the  fagade  of  the  archiepiscopal 

pdace,  and  the  Bargello  palace. 


FUCCIO, 


A  Florentine  sculptor  and  architect,''^  built  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  at  Florence,  on  the  Amo,  (1229,  as  Vasari 
^ySi)  and  finished  the  Vicaria  at  Naples,  and  Castel  dell' 

*  Vasari,  torn.  i.  p.  255. 

t  Ibid,  p,  271.     Vita  di  Niccola  e  Gio  Pisani. 
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Uovo,  begun  by  Buono.  He  erected  the  gate  over  the 
Voltumo  at  Capua,  and  enclosed  two  parks  with  walls,  for 
the  chacf ,  one  at  Gravina  and  the  other  at  Melfi. 


NICCOLA  OF  PISA 

Acquired  a  great  name,  both  as  an  architect  and  sculp- 
tDT.  His  first  work  was  the  Dominican  church  and  con- 
Tent  at  Bologna.  He  erected  many  buildings  in  his  own 
country,  remaikable  for  their  strength,  notwithstanding  die 
lightness  of  the  soil  and  swampy  state  of  that  city.  He 
was  extremely  cautious  in  first  piling  the  foundations,  he 
then  erected  large  piers,  and  upon  these  raised  arches  to 
carry  the  superstructnre.  With  these  precautions  he  buflt 
the  church  of  St.  Michelle,  and  some  palaces ;  but  his  tnort 
ingenious  work  was  the  bell-tower  of  the  Augustines.* 
This  edifice  f  is  octangular  without,  and  circular  within, 
having  a  winding  staircase,  with  an  opening  in  the  centre 
like  a  well :  on  every  fourth  step  is  a  column ;  the  svckes 
which  rest  on  them  are  distorted,  and  are  continued  rovnd 
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of  a  design  for  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  in  Sienna,  and 
for  the  church  and  monastery  of  the  Santa  Trinita  at 
Florence ;  which  is  simple  and  devoid  of  embellishments^ 
but  so  majestic  in  its  proportions,  that  Buonarotti  fre- 
quently contemplated  it,  and  ever  with  increased  pleasure, 
calling  it  his  lady.  Niccola  also  made  designs  for  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Arezzo,  and  St.  Lorenzo  at  Naples, 
whither  he  sent  one  of  his  pupils,  named  Maglione,  a 
sculptor  and  architect,  who,  besides  the  work  in  question, 
built  many  tombs  and  other  edifices.  Niccola  embel- 
lished and  enlarged  the  cathedral  at  Volterra,  and  the 
Dominican  church  and  convent  at  Viterbo.  At  Naples 
he  erected  a  church  and  a  magnificent  abbey  on  the  plain 
of  Tfii^acozzo,  in  memory  of  the  decisive  victory  gained 
by  Charles  I.,  of  Anjou,  over  Corradina  Some  suppose 
that  the  cathedral  of  Naples  was  the  work  of  Maglione. 
It  is  entirely  Gothic;  but  the  great  gate,  by  a  certain 
abbot,  Antonio  Bambocci,  of  Pipemo,  is  perfectly  gro- 
tesque. The  church  was  enriched  with  110  antique 
Golunms  of  fine  marble,  which  are  no  longer  visible.  For 
the  supposed  purpose  of  embellishing  the  church,  they 
bave  been  walled  round  and  encrusted  with  stucco.  Such 
bubarisms  have  been  committed  elsewhere,  and  even  in 

Borne. 
Niccola  was  employed  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria, 

atOvietto,  and  finally  retired  to  his  own  country,  where 

be  died»  but  at  what  time  is  imknown. 
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MASUCCIO, 

(Ik)rii  12;iO,  died  13o;i,) 

A  Neapolitan  architect  and  sculptor,  completed  Castel 
.Nuova  and  Santa  Maria  delta  Nuova,  commenced  by  Gio- 
vanni of  Pisa.  He  erected  the  archiepiscopal  palace 
in  the  Gothic  style;  in  the  church  of  St.  Dominica 
Maggiore  he  evinced  a  better  taste,  and  excelled  in 
the  proportions  of  St.  Giovanni  Maggiore.  Among  the 
number  of  palaces  built  by  him  is  that  which  now  belongs 
to  the  prince  of  Colombrano. 


MARGARITONE, 


An  architect,  painter,  and  sculptor,  of  Arezzo,  after  having 
built  the  governor  8  palace  and  the  church  of  St.  Ciriaoo, 
in  Ancona,  was  deputed,  in  his  own  country,  to  execute  a 
design  of  Lapo's  for  the  cathedral;  but  the  building 
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MARINO  BOCCANERA, 

A  native  of  Genoa,  commenced  the  mole  there,  for 
the  foundation  of  which  he  threw  into  the  sea  stones. 
of  an  immense  size,  taken  from  the  neighbouring  moun^ 
,  tains.  To  him  is  also  attributed  the  wet  dock,  which. 
had  been  previously  begun  by  others,  and  the  basin 
called  the  Mandrocchio,  for  the  convenience  of  vessels, 
as  well  as  some  aqueducts.  In  the  year  1300  he  enlarged 
the  port,  digging  it  to  a  depth  of  15  feet,  and  115  cubits 
along  the  shore.  This  family  has  produced  many  illus- 
trious men. 


ARNOLFO 

(Born  1232,  died  1300,) 


Was  bom  at  Florence,  studied  architecture  under  his 
&ther,  Lapo,  and  became  the  most  renowned  architect  and 
sculptor  of  his  time.  He  built  the  new  walls  of  Florence^ 
^  ornamented  them  with  towers.  In  the  same  city  he 
'onaed  the  square  now  called  St.  Michel,  the  square  of  the 
'^riors,  the  abbey  and  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  482  feet 
^  JiMshes  long  and  133  feet  wide,  in  which  is  the  portrait  of 
^olfo,  by  Giotto.  For  these  and  other  works,  the  Floren- 
^  were  so  pleased  that  they  elected  him  one  of  the  cor- 
poration. ■  He  afterwards  gave  a  design  and  model  for  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  which  is  the  cathedral  of 
''•oreace.  In  1288  the  foundation  was  laid  witb  great  cere- 
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mony,  and  with  so  much  judgment  and  solidity,  that  Bni- 
nelleschi  was  afterwards  enabled,  with  complete  success,  to 
raise  the  great  cupola  on  them.  This  cathedral,  intended 
by  the  Florentines  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  462  feet 
long,  the  transept  315,  and  the  whole  width  70;  the 
height  of  the  middle  nave  133  feet,  and  of  the  lateral  oneft 
91.  The  external  circuit  of  tbe  whole  church  is  2443  fe^. 
It  is  entirely  of  stone,  and  in  many  parts  enriched  with 
maible  of  various  colours,  particulariy  on  the  exterior. 
There  are  two  porticoes  on  the  flanks.  In  the  frieze  of 
one  are  some  fig-leaves,  well  sculptured,  which  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  arms  of  Amolfo.  This  architect  shewed 
some  slight  glimpses  of  good  taste.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  the  painting  of  Cimabue,  his  contemponry. 
But  in  every  thing,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  the  progress 
to  excellence  is  by  insensible  gradations.  The  corrupt 
style,  called  Gotico  tedesco,  was  continued  for  some  time 
after  that  of  which  we  arc  now  writing. 


PIETRO    PEREZ 
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ROBERT  DE  COUCY 

(Died  1311) 

Was  employed*  in  1297»  to  finish  the  church  of  St.Ni- 
caise,  at  Rheims,  which  was  not  very  large,  but  esteemed 
for  the  delicacy  of  the  work  and  the  proportions.  He 
had  also  the  principal  management  of  the  cathedral** 
which  was  rebuilt  after  its  conflagration  in  1210.  The 
former  church  was  420  feet  long*  150  wide*  100  high, 
with  two  towers  262  feet  high*  and  ornamented  with 
a  prodigious  number  of  columns*  figures*  and  every  sort  of 
sculpture*  particularly  in  the  principal  facade. 


JEAN   RAVI, 

An  ^architect  and  sculptor,  who  was  employed  at  Paris*  for 
the  space  of  twenty-six  years*  in  the  great  church  of 
Notre  Dame*  which  he  finished  in  135 l.f 

This  Gothic  diurch  is  the  most  eonsiderable  of  France. 
It  is  413  feet  long*  166  wide*  198  high*  including  the 
towers.  The  nave  is  89  feet  wide*  of  a  beautiful  elevation, 
weU  lighted*  and  regularly  planned.  The  transept  is  the 
nme  width*  and  equally  beautiful  with  the  nave*  which 
m  flanked  by  double  aisles*  leading  to  thirty-five  chapels* 
magnificently  decorated.    The  choir  and  sanctuary  corre- 

•  Description  Historique  et  Statistique  de  la  Ville  de  Reims,  par 
J.  B.  F.  Geruzez,  torn.  i.  p.  308. 
t  Felibien,  Vie  des  Architectcs,  p.  227. 
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spond  also  in  style  with  the  rest.  Above  the  double  aisles 
are  spacious  and  high  galleries  or  porches^  vaulted  with 
stone.  The  facade  is  flanked  by  two  square  towers,  204 
feet  high.  The  whole  edifice  is  of  stone;  and  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  foundation  is  on  piles.  The  expense  of 
the  whole  was  increased  by  the  ornaments,  which,  if  they 
do  not  produce  an  interesting  whole,  present  in  every  part 
something  worthy  attention,  particularly  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, gilding,  marble,  bronze,  wood,  and  iron-work. 


ERWIN  OF  STEIMBACH 

(Died  1355) 

Was  engaged  twenty-eight  years  in  building  the  cathedral 
and  bell-tower  of  Strasburgh,*  which  has  been  since 
completed,  after  his  designs.  Among  the  specimens  of 
modem  Gothic,  this  is  the  most  stupendous.  It  is  simi- 
lar in  style  to  that  of  Rheims  and  Paris,  except  the  orna- 
ments, which  are  very  minute,  and  innumerable.  The 
nave  and  choir  are  about  120  feet  high ;  the  arms  of  the 
cross,  and  the  part  which  flanks  the  church,  are  less.  The 
facade  is  singular;   it  is  about  240  feet  high,  and  the 
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summit  with  a  species  of  lantern.  The  number  of  the 
Gcdumns  and  figures  in  this  edifice,  which  resembles  a  pin- 
nade»  is  wonderful. 

In  the  interior,  near  one  of  the  large  piers  of  the 
transept,  is  the  statue  of  the  architect,  Erwin,  which 
appears  leaning  over  the  balustrade  of  the  upper  corridor 
and  looking  at  the  opposite  piers.  The  ornaments  in  the 
frieze  of  this  church  shew  the  taste  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  conceived.  A  pig  carrying  the  holy  water, 
foUowed  by  a  number  of  other  pigs  and  asses,  all  clothed 
in  the  sacerdotal  habit;  a  procession  of  apes,  a  fox  en* 
shrined,  a  nun  accouchee  by  the  side  of  a  monk,  and  other 
similar  extravagances,  were  chosen  to  satirise  the  times : 
but  satire  does  not  always  produce  a  salutary  effect. 

To  Erwin  succeeded  John  Hiltz,  of  Cologne,  who  con- 
tinued the  tower,  which  was  finished  in  1449  by  an 
srchitect  of  Suabia,  whose  name  is  unknown. 


HUALLPA  RIMACHI  YNCAS, 

An  American  architect  and  engineer,  who  built  the  fortress 
^  Cnsco,  the  capital  of  Peru  and  Chili,  which  may  be 
^teemed  astonishing  when  compared  with  other  buildings 
^  these  kingdoms . 

To  have  a  perfect  idea  of  this  wonder  of  America,  we 
^"^t  be  allowed  a  digression,  which  will  be  grateful  to 
^^  one  possessed  of  a  humane  heart. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Manco 
Capac  became  the  Romulus  of  this  empire,  which  he 
extended  in  length  1300  leagues;  with  this  difference, 
^  Romulus,  sword  in  hand,  and  followed  by  a  band  of 
malefactors,  proclaimed  himself  the  son  of  Mars, — while 
Hanco,  unarmed,  and   without  partisans,  called  himself 
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the  Chad  of  the  Sun,  sent  to  improre  mankind, 
he  led  like  the  beasts.  He  shewed  them  those  arts 
useful  to  man,  he  employed  them,  made  them 
tractable  and  peaceable,  and  did  not  multiply  their  wants 
in  order  to  subdue  them.  He  governed  with  such  pc«- 
dence,  and  so  acquired  the  good  opinion  of  the  barbarians^ 
that  they  elected  him  their  chief.  He  afterwards  finmded 
the  city  of  Cusco,  which  in  a  short  time  became  the  Room 
of  this  vast  dominion.  Universal  happiness  was  the  oljeol 
of  his  legislation ;  he  encouraged  the  practice  of  the  ussfal 
arts,  and  the  exercise  of  religion,  by  which  means  he 
hoped  this  end  was  to  be  attained.  Idleness  was  regarded 
as  a  public  theft ;  the  lame  and  the  blind  were  empkiyed, 
either  in  driving  birds  from  the  com,  or  in  other  offieea 
adapted  to  their  capacity.  The  sciences  were  discouaged 
as  much  as  the  arts  were  fostered ;  the  former  were  eoB* 
sidered  as  conducing  to  idleness.  M.  de  Fontenelle  baa 
observed,  that  the  Americans  were  happy  in  not  being 
acquainted  with  science;  like  the  Spartans,  they  endea- 
voured to  preserve  themselves  from  that  contagion  which 
corrupted  their  neighbours.  America  was  enabled  by 
these  means  to  surpass  even  Europe,  with  all  her  arts.  It 
is  easy  to  compose  such  accounts  when  the  art  of  writing  is 
acquired.    *'  We/'  said  Montezuma,  **  cannot  write,  and 
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was  exemis^  towards  the  parents,  for  not  having  restrained 
be  inclinations  of  their  children  at  an  early  age.  Thus 
waa  known  and  practised  at  Peru  that  important  truth, 
imetilcated  by  the  subhme  genius  of  Bacon,  of  Verulam, 
that  so  many  laws  to  reform  men  would  become  useless,  if 
caie  were  taken  in  the  first  instance  to  form  the  habits 
of  infancy*  The  incas,  or  kings  of  Peru,  successors  of 
Manco  Capac,  co-operated  to  complete  this  great  plan, 
•0  faTOurable  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

Cusco  was  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
f«i  mountain,  between  two  rivers.     Its  form  was  quadran- 
gular: in  the  centre  was  a  grand  and  beautiful  square, 
•frosn   whence   proceeded  four   magnificent   streets,    stiU 
mnaining,  which  conducted  to  the  four  parts  of  the  Peru- 
Tian  monarchy.     Here  was  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  regarded  with  wonder :  the  walls 
we  formed  of  stones  15  or  16  feet  in  length,  porous  and 
inegular  in  their  form,  but  united  so  exactly  that  no  open- 
bg  was  left  between  them.     The  walk  and  the  roof  were 
externally  covered  with  massive  gold.    To  the  north  of 
tke  city,  on  the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  was  the  famous 
fartnsM,  the  principal  architect  of  which  was  Hallgia,  who 
W  under  him  three  other  architects  and  engineers,  Ynca 
liftricancfai»    Acahuanna    Yncas,     and    Calla    Cunchuy. 
Tb» fortress  consisted  of  three  parts,  one  witliin  the  other; 
the  centre  one  was  the  palace  of  the  incas,  the  walls 
of  which  were  encrusted  with   gold,  and   engraven  with 
aaiiaaJs  and  trees,  of  the  natural  size.    The  grass,  plants, 
tad  large  tree«  in  the  gardens,  were  all  of  gold,  of  the 
**Qit  exquisite  workmanship.    There  were  also  beasts  of 
•'try  description,  in  the  same  metal ;  but  here  gold  and 
•to&e  are  not  regarded  of  much  valne.     In  this  fortress 
•brc  are  stones  more  than  40   feet  in  length,  removed 
from  a  distance  of  400  leagues,  along  inconvenient  roads  : 
wnoog  them  is  one  so  stupendous,   that  it  surpasses  all 
unaginationj  it  was  called  the  stone  of  weariness  or  fa- 
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tigue»  on  account  of  the  great  labour  it  required  to  more 
it.  It  wa8  the  architect  Calla  Cunchuy  who  had  it  brou^it 
forty  Indian  miles;  but  it  could  not  be  placed  where  it 
was  originally  intended.  The  interior  works  of  the  fort 
were  most  artfully  contrived  with  secret  staircases,  and 
without  arches,  the  Peruvians  not  knowing  how  to  strike 
them.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  exterior  walls,  which 
shew  that  the  whole  would  have  stood  the  test  of  ages. 

There  are  also  the  ruins  of  many  edifices,  called  by  the 
Peruvians  tambos,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  granite,  and 
the  stones,  which  are  worked,  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
rubbed  against  each  other — so  perfectly  are  they  united. 

There  are  in  one  of  these  tambos  some  feces,  the  nostrils 
of  which  are  drilled,  and  support  moveable  rings,  cut  out 
of  the  stone.  All  these  edifices  were  situated  along  the 
magnificent  street  which  conducted  across  the  cordillera 
from  Cusco  to  Quito,  a  distance  of  500  leagues.  Another 
atreet,  of  the  same  length,  equally  ornamented  and  conve- 
nient, led  to  another  part.  The  bridges,  canals,  the  spti- 
cious  streets  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  the  fortresses, — all 
were  on  an  immense  scale.  But  it  is  wonderful  soioli 
works  could  have  been  performed  by  the  Peruvians,  who 
had  neither  iron,  steel,  cement,  nor  mortar;  and  were  so 
ignorant  of  mechanics,  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  either 
the  couaimsM,  rule,  sciuare.  or  any  matbeitmtiaii  iiistnimetH 
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The  easy  conquest  obtained  by  a  few  Spaniards  over  an 
empire  so  vast,  and  possessing  so  many  excellent  laws,  must 
not  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  use  of  artillery  and  fire- 
arms, which  appeared  to  these  Indians  like  so  much 
thunder,  nor  to  our  cavalry,  which  were  taken  for  a  mul- 
titude of  centaurs :  the  principal  cause  was,  that  Athualpa, 
the  thirteenth  king,  the  Caligula  of  Peru,  had  rendered 
himself  odious,  and  the  people  were,  for  the  first  time, 
divided  into  factions.  One  bad  prince  overthrew  all  that 
rirtue  and  knowledge  that  had  been  acquired  by  the  new 
world  in  the  course  of  three  centuries.  This  nation  relapsed 
into  a  more  barbarous  state  than  it  was  before  the  time  of 
the  incas;  it  was  brutalised  and  enslaved.  Legislation  has 
the  power  to  render  noble  what  is  vile,  and  to  strengthen 
that  which  is  weak;  it  in  some  degree  resembles  che- 
mistry, which  transforms  iron  into  steel. 

These  descriptions  are  greatly  exaggerated  ;  the  boasted 
streets  of  Peru  were  but  16  feet  wide,  and  used  only  by 
foot-passengers.    The  bridges  were  composed  of  willows, 
interlaced  like  a  net,  and  covered  with  branches  of  trees 
and  earth  :    they  were  elastic,  and,  of  course,  unsafe. 
Every  thing  was  performed  by  manual  labour;   and  in 
order  to  raise  enormous  masses,  they  heaped  earth  against 
the  edifice,  which  they  removed  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  stone  was  afterwards  properly  worked. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    ARCHITECTS   OF    THE    FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


GIOVANNI  OF  PISA, 


Son  and  disciple  of  Nicola  of  Pisa,*  was  a  sculptor  and 
architect,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  at  a  very  early 
period.  He  erected  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  a  public 
cemetery,  to  which  are  consigned  the  wretched  remains  of 
mortality,  it  having  been  anciently  forbidden  by  the 
council  to  inter  the  dead  in  churches. 

This  cemetery  is  a  rectangle,  f  550  palms  long  and  160 
broad,  surrounded  by  a  covered  walk,  with  an  open  area, 
like  a  cloister.  The  southern  side  is  externally  cased 
with  white  marble,  with  forty-four  pilasters,  also  of  marble. 
The  ambulatory  round  is  formed  by  pilasters,  on  a  high 
;>iliith.   between   which   are  small   columos   with   arches 
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that  holy  earth  which  the  fifty  Pisan  galleys  sent  to 
Palestine  to  assist  the  Emperor  Frederigo  Barbarossa^  in 
1^8,  brought  from.  Jerusalem. 

Giovanni   of  Pisa  was  called   to   Naples,  where,   by 
order  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  he  built  Castel  Nuovo — to 
erect  which,  he  was  obliged   to  demolish  the  church  of 
the  Zoccolanti,  which  then  occupied  the  site  :  he  afterwards 
rebuilt  it,  and  it  was  then  called  Santa  Maria  Nuova.     On 
hiB  return  from  Naples,  he  erected  at  Sienna  the  fagade 
of  the    cathedral,  which   is  very   magnificent;   at  Pisa, 
the  great  tribune  of  the  cathedral ;  and,  after  having  exe- 
cuted many  works  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  at  Arezzo, 
Orvietto,  Perugia,  Pistoja,  and  elsewhere,  he  died  full  of 
years  and  honour,  and  was  buried  in  the  Campo  Santo, 
near  his  father  Nicola. 

The  plan  of  the  cathedral  at  Sienna  is  a  Greek  cross, 
300  feet  long  and  180  feet  wide :  it  has  three  naves ;  the 
centre  one,  and  also  the  transept,  supported  by  fasces, 
each  composed  of  four  small  columns.  Those  which 
6ce  the  great  nave  are  very  lofty,  and  have  their  capitals 
aboYe  the  cornice,  the  great  projection  of  which  conceals 
a  part  of  them.  The  small  columns  serve  as  imposts 
for  the  lesser  arches  of  the  great  and  lateral  naves.  All  the 
wches  were  originally  pointed,  but  have  since  been  made 
circular.  Edifices  should  be  left  as  originally  built,  be 
the  style  what  it  may  :  they  serve  as  histories,  and  enable 
^  to  compare  modem  works  with  those  of  posterity.  To 
^e  chapels  of  the  small  naves  have  since  been  placed 
•ome  heavy  circular  frontispieces,  which  look  as  well  in 
this  cathedral  as  a  cardinal  would  do  among  the  Sar- 
loatians.  The  facade  is  richly  ornamented ;  it  has  three 
iom,  between  columns  of  admirable  sculpture,  among 
clusters  of  pilasters,  with  a  mass  of  capitals  on  them : 
^tr  each  door  run  a  number  of  bands,  above  which 
ri«e8  an  embattled  pediment,  the  itop  of  which  cuts 
an  entablature  of  bad   style,  which  is   in  the  centre  of 
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the  fikjade.  At  the  extremities  are  two  pihsten,  mfH 
portiag  hones  and  oxen,  over  which  rises  a  beU-tower» 
formed  of  small  columns  or  pilasters,  with  very  naiiow 
openings,  and  crowned  with  pyramids  or  small  towen, 
embattled.  Corresponding  and  over  the  middle  gate,  aie 
raised  two  other  bell-towers,  similar,  buthi^er.  Between 
these  four  towers  are  three  triangular  pediments,  em- 
battled, with  statues  on  the  top.  Over  the  two  latetftl 
fronts  are  five  pointed  arches,  supported  by  as  many  i 
lated  small  pilasters. 


GIOTTO 


(Died  1334) 


Was  bom  in  Vespignano,  a  villa  in  the  vicinity  of 
Florence  :  he  shewed  so  great  an  inclination  for  the 
arts,  that  at  the  age  of  ten  years  he  amused  himself  by 
drawing  on  stones  or  on  the  sand,  whilst  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  shepherd.  Cimabue  found  him  in  the  act  of 
drawing  a  sheep  on  a  stone  which  he  had  polished  with  a 
piece  of  rock.     The  artist,  astonished  at  such  an  iofitaoce 
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etch  side  is  26  braccia  long.  Its  height  is  144  braccia, 
but  it  does  not  terminate,  according  to  the  original  design, 
in  a  species  of  quadrilateral  pyramid,  60  braccia  high; 
this  termination  appearing  to  those  who  completed  it 
barbarous  and  Qothic.  Oiotto  had  a  penetrating  and 
powerful  intellect.  While  at  Naples,  painting  for  king 
Robert,  he  was  commanded  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Oiotto  painted  a  saddled  ass, 
smelling  at  a  new  saddle  which  lay  on  the  ground,  which 
he  appeared  desirous  of  having  on  his  back,  instead  of  the 
one  already  there.  The  king  saw  the  drift  of  the  painter, 
and  acknowledged  that  it  contained  some  truth. 


AGOSTINO  AND  ANGELO  of  SIENNA 

Webe  two  brothers,  and  the  most  illustrious  disciples  of 
tke  school  of  Giovanni  of  Pisa.  Their  ancestors  were 
aho  architects  of  the  twelfth  century.  Agostino,  in  1308, 
Uttde  a  design  for  the  palace*  of  the  new  magistrates, 
who  then  governed  Sienna  ;  and  thereby  acquired  so 
ntttch  reputation,  that  he  and  his  brother  Angelo  were 
du)8en  to  superintend  the  public  edifices  of  the  city. 
Tliey  erected  the  northern  fagade  of  the  cathedral,  made 
two  new  gates  to  the  city,  began  the  church  and  convent 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  in*  the 

*^-  on  the  outside,  is  a  half-octagon,  which  continues  to  the  top  :  there 
*tsiaiita9eMrithin  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  communicates  to  tlie 
^  Horiet  and  the  n>of.  The  whole  height,  from  the  pavement  to  the 
lop  of  the  parapet,  is  280  feet  2  inches.  The  cornice  which  supports  the 
P^npet  is  Teiy  bold :  the  whole  of  the  exterior  is  of  Gothic  design,  and 
inlaid  with  marble  and  mosaic,  and  may  be  considered  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  campanile  in  Italy. — See  Ikscrizione  di  S,  Maria  del  Fiore, 
^  Bernardo  SamonCf  SgrillL     1733. 
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square  of  Manetti.  They  erected  the  great  fountain  in 
the  square  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Hall  of  the  Grmd 
Council,  and  finished  the  tower  of  the  Public  Palace.  In 
Assisi,  in  Orvietto,  in  Arezzo,  and  in  Bologna,  they  exe- 
cuted various  other  works  in  architecture  and  sculpture. 
The  precise  time  of  their  death  is  unknown. 

Giacomo  Lanfrani,  their  pupil,  erected  the  church  of 
San  Francisco,  in  Imola  ;  and  in  Venice,  that  of  St. 
Antonio. 


ANDREA  OF  PISA, 


(Bom  1270,  died  1345,) 


Was  an  excellent  sculptor  and  architect:  he  made  the 
design  for  the  castle  of  Scarperia,  built  at  Mugello,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines.  To  him  is  also  attributed  the 
design  and  the  model  of  the  church  of  San  GioTanni, 
begun  at  Pistoja  in  1337.  This  edifice  is  a  rotunda,  and 
well  constructed  for  those  times.  But  what  confimed 
most  honour  on  Andrea,  were  the  works  which  he  erected 
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Tommaso  of  Pisa,  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  his  son. 
He  finished  the  chapel  of  the  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery, 
and  the  bell-tower  of  the  cathedral  at  Pisa. 


TADDEO  GADDI,  a  Florentine, 

(Bom  1300,  died  1350,) 

Excelled  in  architecture  and  painting  both  Giotto,  his 
master,  and  Andrea  of  Pisa,  in  concurrence  with  whom 
he  undertook  a  number  of  important  edifices.    He  restored 
the  foundation  of  the  Loggia,  now  called  San  Michele, 
and  over  these  loggi,  or  galleries,  built  vaulted  magazines 
for  public  granaries.     He  rebuilt  the  old  bridge,  48  feet 
wide,  24  for  the  passage,  and  as  many  for  the  shops,  of 
which  there  were  twenty-two  on  each  side.     In  this  work 
nothing  was   spared   that    could    add   to  its  solidity  or 
beauty ;    it  cost  sixty   thousand  gold  florins.     He  also 
Tepured  the  castle  of  San  Gregorio,  finished  the  bell- 
tower  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  executed  various  other 
edifices. 


STEFANO,  CALLED  MASUCCIO  THE  SECOND, 

(Bom  1291,  died  1388,) 

''^As  a  disciple  of  the  before-mentioned  Masuccio,  but 
"*ore  correct  in  his  style  of  architecture.  While  at  Rome 
•hidying   the    various    monuments  of  antiquity,  he  was 
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called  to  Naples  by  the  king,  Robert,  to  erect  the  church 
of  Santa  Chiara;  but  being  prevented  firom  animmediale 
attendance  to  the  mandate,  the  edifice  was  commenced  in 
the  Gothic  style,  to  the  great  vexation  of  Masuccio ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  style  so  redundant  in  gilding, 
stuccoes,  &c.  should  ever  be  preferred  to  one  of  a  purer  and 
more  simple  character.  The  work  in  question  cost  100,000 
ducats,  and  was  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer 
D.  Giovanni  del  Gaizo,  who  has  certainly  produced  an 
effect  calculated  to  please  the  vulgar,  but  not  to  satisfy  the 
taste  of  the  more  refined. 

Giacomo  de  Sanctis  was  a  disciple  of  this  Masuccio :  he 
died  in  1435,  after  having  built  various  palaces  at  Naplet : 
amongst  which,  that  of  Balzo,  in  the  piazza  of  San  Do- 
minico  Maggiore,  now  II  Banco  del  Salvatore ;  it  has  been 
modernised  externally,  and  is  now  neither  ancient  nor 
Gothic.  He  also  built  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delk 
Grazie,  near  San  AgncUo,  tlie  church  and  monastery  ddla 
Croce  de  Palazzo,  the  magnificent  Carthusian  monaat^  of 
San  Martino,  and  the  castle  of  San'  Elmo.  He  finished 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  had  been  begun  by  hia 
master,  built  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  at  Carbonan* 
and  a  number  of  sepulchres ;  being  both  sculptor  and 
architect,  as  was  usual  at  that  time.    The  bell-tower  of 
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ANDREA  OF  CIONE  ORGAGNA, 

(Bora  1329,  died  1389,) 

An  architect^  painter,  sculptor,   and    poet  of  Florence. 

His  designs  were    preferred  before  many  others  for  the 

enlargement  of  the  piazza,  which  the  Florentines  intended 

to  make  before  the  Palace,  with  porticoes,  galleries,  and  a 

mint ;  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  whole  management  of 

the  work.    The  loggia,  entirely  of  stone,  open  at  the  two 

sides,  was  built  with  great  care;  and  instead  of  the  pointed 

arches,  which  had  been  so  universal,  had  sanicircular 

ones,  turned  with  grace  and  elegance.    Between  the  arches 

of  the  front  facade  were  seven  figures  in  half-relief,  alluding 

to  the  cardinal  virtues.    Buonarotti  was  so  much  pleased 

with  this   loggia,  that  when   asked  by  Cosmo  L  for  a 

dedgn  for  the  senate-house,  he  answered,  that  he  should 

only  continue  the   loggia  of  Orgagna  round  the  square, 

u  he  could  never  produce   anything  superior.     But  the 

work  having  already  cost  86,000  florins,  the  prince  was 

discouraged  at  the  expense,  and  relinquished  his  intention. 

This  loggia  was  unfortunately  situated  to  the  north,  and 

^  the  winter  was  inaccessible  from  the  great  winds.     It 

Itad  a  tabernacle,  or  chapel,  to  receive  an  image  of  the 

Virgin,  which  was  small,  and  in  the   Gothic  style,  but 

^^ous  for  the  work,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in 

^hich  the  marbles  are  united,  neither  mortar  nor  cement 

^ing  used,  but  iron  cramps  covered  with  lead.    This  great 

^itist  was  respected  for  his  moral  qualities,  and  for  his 

^^y  and  agreeable  manners,  which  gave  him  a  superiority 

^ver  all  his  contemporaries. 

His  brother,  Jocapo,  an  architect  and  sculptor,  built 
the  tower  and  gate  of  San  Pictro  Gattolini  at  Florence. 
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WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM, 


(Bora  1324,  died  1414,) 


Was  bom  in  the  village  of  Wykeham,  *  and  was  from  a 
youth  so  much  esteemed  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  that 
king  Edward  III.,  knowing  him  to  be  learned  in  the  belles 
lettres,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  and  being  moreover 
attracted  by  his  majestic  figure,  took  him  into  his  service» 
and  employed  him  successfully  in  many  political  affairs. 
Wykeham,  being  well  versed  in  architecture,  was  made  by 
the  king  superintendent  of  the  royal  edifices  and  of  the 
fortresses.  He  made  the  design  for  the  palace  at  Windsor, 
which  was  finished  in  three  years.  Some  invidious  persons 
endeavoured  to  draw  the  monarch's  displeasure  on  him  for 
an  equivocal  inscription  in  the  palace,  but  were  unmic* 
cessful.  Being  made  an  ecclesiastic,  he  acquired  a 
number  of  benefices,  and  became  secretary  of  state,  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  bishop  of  Winchester,  high  chancellor, 
and  finally  president  of  the  privy  council.  But  the  sun  of 
his  prosperity  was  soon  overshadowed,  which  is  not  on- 
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GIOVANNI  FRANCH, 

A  Spanish  architect,  who  constructed  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral  at  Valencia,  which  was  begun  in  1381,  and 
finished  in  1414  :  this  work  was  entirely  of  square  stone, 
of  a  rectangular  figure,  207  palms  high,  its  circumference 
being  the  same. 


To  Milizia's  account  of  the  architects  of  the  middle 
ages,  may  be  added  the  names  of  some  of  the  prelates  and 
bishops  who  superintended,  and  probably  gave  the  designs 
for  those  religious  buildings  in  England,  so  much  admired 
for  their  solidity,  majestic  proportions,  and  beautiful  con- 
struction. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  not  more 
folly  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  these  works  were 
conducted ;  as  more  mathematical  skill  is  practised  in 
the  tower  and  spire  of  Salisbury  and  Louth,  in  the  stone 
roof  at  King's  College  chapel,  Cambridge,  and  in 
Henry  VIl.'s  chapel  at  Westminster,  than  in  any  of  the 
boasted  buildings  of  Greece  or  Rome.  * 


*  To  the  architect  there  are  no  studies  equal  in  point  of  value  to  what 
<Mir  buildings  of  the  middle  ages  afford;  and  the  whole  profession  will 
^*^  be  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Britton,  who  has 
^'f^hi  so  many  fine  specimens  to  notice  —  represented  in  a  manner 
^'^  confers  honour  on  the  country  and  the  arts :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
^  be  long  blessed  with  health,  and  encour^;ed  to  continue  his  labours, 
^ceasing  until  every  fragment  of  our  national  architecture  is  engraved. 
The  collection  he  has  made  to  illustrate  the  biography  of  English  architects 
**  ^^  conaderable;  and  at  some  future  time  may  be  expected  from  him 
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Previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  1066,  we  have 
few  or  no  remains  suflBciently  authenticated  to  enable  as 
to  name  the  builders.  The  Norman  style  introduced  into 
England  at  that  period  consisted  of  semicircular  arches, 
resting  on  round,  square,  or  polygonal  pillars,  low  towers, 
with  a  total  absence  of  pediments  or  pinnacles.  The  door- 
ways  were  generally  highly  decorated  with  zig-zag  orna- 
ments, large  tori  or  rounds,  with  animals  on  the  outer 
edge,  embattled  frets,  billets,  and  other  mouldings.  The 
doors  were  sometimes  square-headed,  and  the  tympanmn 
of  the  arch  filled  with  sculpture.  The  windows  had  no 
mullions,  and  the  capitals  of  the  piers  or  shafts  were 
rudely  carved  with  various  grotesque  devices. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  Gunduph  built  the  nave,  west 
front,  and  ancient  chapter-house  belonging  to  the  cathedral 
at  Rochester,  as  well  as  the  keep  of  the  castle ;  Simeoo 
commenced  the  present  cathedral  at  Ely ;  Archbishop 
Lanfranc  that  of  Canterbury ;  William  de  Carilepho  began 
the  church  at  Durham,  which  was  completed  by  Ralph 
Plambard,  in  the  most  costly  style  practised  by  the 
Normans ;  Remigius  rebuilt  the  cathedral  at  Lincoln ; 
Walkelin  constructed  a  great  part  of  that  at  Winchester; 
Elphage  repaired  Bath  Abbey  church;  Robert  Louilg 
completed  the  choir  and  part  of  the  nave  at  Hereford, 
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8l  Albcms,  as  well  as  raost  of  the  other  buildings  attached 
to  the  abbey;  Baldwin  built  tho  church  anew  at  St. 
£dmun£isbur\\ 

In  the  twelfth  centiirj%  William  Warlewast  built  the 
towers,  and  Quivill  the  Lady  chapel,  at  Exeter  ;  Peter  de 
liea  restored  the  cathedral  of  St.  David's ;  Eamolp 
erected  the  dormitory,  refectory,  and  chapter-house  at 
Rochester;  Gilbert  de  Glanvill  erected  a  new  cloister  at 
tha  same  place,  and  built  an  episcopal  palace  and  a 
msEnsion  at  Lambeth ;  Piidsey  commenced  a  chapel  at  the 
wesl  end  of  Durham  cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  ; 
Hugh  de  Grenoble  erected  the  choir,  eastern  transept,  and 
chapter-house,  at  Lincoln ;  Roger  de  Clinton  re-edtiied 
and  greatly  augraenti^d  the  cathedral  at  Lichfield ;  Godfrey 
de  Lucy  rebuilt  the  east  end,  and  the  Lady  chapel,  at 
Winchester;  archbishop  Roger  built  the  crypt  at  York; 
Robert  de  Detune  erected  the  north  end  of  the  great 
western  transept  at  Hereford  ;  Urban  began  to  rebuild  the 
cathedral  at  LandaiT;  Everard  the  nave  and  aisles  at 
Norwich ;  at  Ely,  Richard  completed  the  east  end ; 
Geofiry  Ridel  continued  the  work  and  tower ;  Eustachius 
built  the  galilee  at  the  west  end,  founded  the  presbytery, 
finished  the  great  western  tower,  and  built  the  greater 
of  the  palace;  at  Salisbury,  Richard  Poore  com- 
menced a  new  cathedral ;  Robert  Bingham,  his  successor, 
continued  the  work;  at  Peterborough,  Abbot  de  Saiis 
began  to  rebuild  the  cathedral,  which  was  completed  by 
Martin  do  Bee;  William  de  Water>iUe  remodelled  the 
sbbey,  altered  the  choir,  added  the  cloister,  and  founded 
the  chapel  under  the  middle  arch  of  the  porch;  Benedict 
rebuilt  the  nave  from  the  lantern  to  the  porch ;  at  Can- 
Icrbory,  William  Senensis,  a  professional  architect,  was 
employed  ;  he  began  the  present  choir  and  aisles,  which 
were  finished  by  William  Anglus,  who  also  built  the 
esslem  transept.  Trinity  chapel,  and  Becket's  crown ;  at 
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St.  Albans,  Richard  built  a  chapel;  Geoffry  erected  a 
large  and  noble  hall,  and  various  other  chambers ;  Ralph 
built  the  abbot's  apartments,  and  Robert  de  Gorham 
coTcred  the  greater  part  of  the  church  with  lead ;  at  St. 
EdJbundsbury,  Anselm  built  St.  Andrew's  chapel,  re- 
paired the  west  front  of  the  church,  and  leaded  the  roof; 
he  also  rebuilt  St.  James's  church. 

Before  the  latter  end  of  this  century,  a  strange  miscture 
prevailed  in  the  buildings  which  were  then  going  on,  pointed 
arches  being  introduced  with  the  circular  ones.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  magnificent 
and  beautiful  style  of  building,  called  the  lancet  or 
pointed,  grew  out  of  this,  and  was  practised  throughout 
England.  The  arches,  pointed  Uke  a  lancet,  rested  oa 
clusters  of  slender  detached  pillars  of  Petworth  marUe, 
having  quatrefoil  mouldings,  and  groining  of  a  light  and 
simple  design.  Statues,  of  tolerable  good  workmanship, 
on  pedestals,  were  placed  in  niches,  with  plain  canopies. 
The  windows,  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  century,  were 
made  wider,  and  divided  by  muUions  into  many  bays  or 
days ;  their  heads  were  curiously  diversified  with  tracery 
work.  Pinnacles,  ornamented  with  crockets  and  fiAiali, 
were  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  flying  buttresses,  which  were 
now  made  more  conspicuous,  and  the  central  and  western 
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part  of  the  centre  tower,  were  performed  by  Hugh  de  Wells 
and  Greathead,  who  also  built  the  galilee ;  Walter  de 
Langton  vaulted  the  roof  and  founded  the  Lady's  chapel  at 
Lichfield;  Walter  Bronescombe  finished  St.  Gabriel's 
chapel  at  Exeter ;  Thomas  Becke  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Lady  chapel  at  St.  David's ;  Prior  William  de  Hoo 
rebuilt  the  choir  at  Rochester ;  Nicholas  de  Acquila  and 
Richard  Poore  rebuilt  a  great  portion  of  Chichester  ca- 
thedral ;  at  Peterborough,  Robert  de  Lindsey  glazed  thirty 
windows,  Walter  St.  Edmonds  finished  the  west  front  and 
its  short  transept,  and  probably  roofed  the  nave,  Richard 
of  London  erected  one  of  the  west  towers,  and  William 
Parys  built  the  Lady  chapel ;  Henry  de  Estria  erected  the 
admirable  screen  at  the  west  end  of  the  choir  at  Canter- 
bury; at  Worcester,  W.  de  Blois  altered  and  improved 
the  nave,  and  William  de  Bedeford  erected  the  deanery ; 
at  Croyland,  Richard  of  Bardney  rebuilt  the  north  aisle, 
Ralph  de  Marsh  repaired  the  west  front,  with  the  towers, 
and  rebuilt  the  tower  beyond  the  choir,  and  St.  Martin's 
chapel ;  John  of  Hereford  built  a  noble  hall  at  St.  Albans, 
which  he  covered  with  lead,  added  also  many  chambers  to 
the  abbey,  with  chimneys;  Simon  de  Luyton  erected  St. 
Mary's  chapel  at  St.  Edmundsbury. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  niches  became  gorgeous 
tabernacles,  and  were  filled  with  statues,  of  beautiful  exe- 
cution. The  ribs  supporting  the  groined  ceilings,  hitherto 
simple  intersecting  arches,  branched  out  into  tracery  of 
various  devices,  and  the  intersections  were  concealed  or 
covered  by  a  boss  or  architectural  knot.  The  arches  of 
this  period  were  generally  well  turned,  and  properly  pro- 
portioned ;  they  were  invariably  adorned  with  one  or  more 
cusps  on  each  side  of  the  head,  so  as  to  form  trefoils, 
ctnquefoils,  &c.  The  pediments  raised  over  them  were 
purfled  or  crocketed ;  the  sweeping  cornices  descended 
as  low  or  lower  than  the  springing  of  the  arch,  and  gene- 
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rallj  reeled  on  the  busts  of  bishops,  kings,  or  other 
founders  or  benefactors.  During  this  period,  H.  Wsk6> 
field  united  the  nave  and  west  end  at  Worcester,  and 
Thomas  Cobham  vaulted  the  greater  part  with  stone ;  at 
Wells,  Harewetl  built  the  south-west  tower;  at  Yoik, 
Archbishop  de  Melton  completed  the  nave  and  west  front, 
and  Thoresby  began  the  choir;  at  Norwich,  Salmon 
finished  the  south  walk,  and  Henry  de  Well  the  north  side 
of  the  cloister,  Percy  built  the  spire  and  repaired  the 
tower ;  at  Durham,  Hatfield  erected  the  episcopal  throne, 
the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  and  the  screen  to  the  high 
altar ;  John  Kirby  completed  the  chancel  and  east  end  of 
Carlisle  cathedral ;  at  Winchester,  William  de  Edyngton 
commenced  rebuilding  the  nave,  which  was  completed  by 
William  of  Wykeham ;  Abbot  Knowles  began  to  rebnihl 
the  present  cathedral  at  Bristol;  Walter  Stapledon  and 
John  Grandison  erected  the  choir  and  nave  of  Exeter; 
Henry  Qower  put  up  the  rood-loft  at  St.  David's;  John 
Langton  built  the  spire  at  Chichester;  Aban  de  Wal- 
singham  built  the  octagon  and  lantern  at  Ely,  but  it  was 
completed  by  Simon  de  Montacute  ;  at  Canterbury,  arch- 
bishop Sudbury  re-edified  the  western  transept,  and  prior 
Thomas  Chillenden  built  the  nave,  cloisters,  and  chapter- 
house ;  Richard  began  the  new  church  towards  the  east  at 
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Che  new  building  at  the  east  end»  and  Robert  Kirton  made 
a  bow  window  in  the  great  hall,  and  constructed  a  chamber 
in  his  house,  which  he  called  Heaven's  Gate ;  at  Canter- 
buiy,  Thomas  Ookistone  built  the  south-west  tower  and 
poich,  together  with  the  dean's  chapel;  Edmund  Lacy 
built  the  chapter-house  at  Exeter,  and  John  Booth  erected 
the  throne  at  the  same  cathedral ;  bishop  Dean  built  the 
choir  at  Bangor ;  Robeit  Tulley  put  up  the  stalls  at  St. 
David's;  William  Heyworth  completed  the  cathedral  at 
Lichfield;   Silkestede  built  a  chapel  at  the  east  end  of 
Winchester  cathedral;  bishop  King  rebuilt  the  present 
Bath  Abbey  church,  and  bishop  Beckington  the  buildings 
which  constituted   the  dwellings  of  the  monks ;  abbots 
Newberry  and  Hunt  rebuilt  the  roof  and  aisles  of  Bristol ; 
Thomas  de  Beckington  erected  the  throne,  part  of  the 
cloisters,  and  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  bishop  Bubwith 
the  north-west  tower,   at  Wells ;  Stanbury  and   Audley 
oected  two  chapels  at  Hereford;  bishop  Marshall  deco- 
rated the  cathedral  at  Landaff  with  an  altar-piece  of  free- 
stone; at  Norwich,  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  stone  screen 
were  executed  by  bishop  Lyart,  and  the  stone  roof  to  the 
choir  by  bishop  Goldwell;  Clement  Litchfield  built  the 
high  square  tower  at  Evesham ;  at  St.  Albans,  John  de 
^ethamsted   built   a  small   chapel    and   many   of  the 
windows ;  John  Stock,  or  Stoke,  who  built  the  divinity 
«chool  at  Oxford,  and  the  library  over  it,  new  glazed  the 
cloisters,  8cc.,  William  Wallingford  erected  the  rich  and 
C08tly  front  of  the  high  altar,  and  a  chapel  and  tomb,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  church ;    at  St.  George's  chapel, 
Windsor,  Sir  Reginald  Bray  is  supposed  to  have  acted  as 
architect,   as  well  as  to  Henry  VI I. 's  chapel  at  West- 
minster. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  bishop  Skeffington  completed 
the  church  at  Bangor ;  Edward  Vaughan  built  the  beau- 
tiful chapel  of  the  Trinity  at  St.  David's  ;  prior  Senhouse 
erected  the  square  tower  of  the  priory  at  Carlisle  ;  bishop 

VOL.  r.  N 
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Fox  built  the  east  end  and  Lady  chapel  at  Winchester ; 
abbot  Newland  erected  the  gate-house  at  Bristol ;  bishop 
Booth  the  north  entrance  or  porch  at  Hereford ;  bishop 
Nix  the  stone  roofs  of  the  north  and  south  transepts  at 
Norwich ;  prior  Goldstone  and  Selling  raised  the  centre 
or  bell  Harry  tower  at  Canterbury;  Cardinal  Wolaey 
founded  Christ  College.  Oxford,  &€.  6uc. 


OF  THE 


MODERN  ARCHITECTS. 


BOOK    III. 

OF  THE  ARCHITECTS  FROM  THE  RE-ESTABUSHMENT  OF 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE    ARCHITECTS    OF    THE    FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


FILIPO  BRUNELLESCHI,  a  Florentine, 

(Born  1377,  died  1444,) 

*&  son  of  Lippo  Lapi,  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  a 
■otaiy,  which  was  his  father's,  or  that  of  a  physician,  his 
gtat-grandfather's ;  but  being  ardently  attached  to  mecha- 
^  pursuits,  he  was  placed  with  a  goldsmith :  he  then 
pvictised  sculpture,  and  afterwards  studied  perspective, 
^h  was  at  that  time  entirely  neglected,  and  by  the 
strength  of  his  genius  its  principles  were  materially  im- 
proved: he  studied  geometry,  read  the  sacred  writings 
sikI  the  works  of  Dante :  finally,  he  applied  himself  to 
ttthitecture,  and  learnt  much  from  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  at  Florence,  which  is  built  in  a  good  style,  and 
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very  nearly  approaching  to  the  antique :  but  of  far  greater 
importance  to  him  was  the  attention  he  paid  to  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Rome,  the  best  of  which  he  measured  and 
sketched  with  great  accuracy.  To  him  is  attributed  the 
glory  of  having  first  revived  the  three  ancient  orders,  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  How  this  agrees  with  what 
has  been  said  of  the  bell-tower  of  Santa  Chiara  at  Naples* 
built  of  the  five  orders  by  Masuccio  II.,  the  Tuscans  and 
Neapolitans  may  decide,  who  are  always  claiming  the  glory 
of  an  invention  from  one  another. 

Brunelleschi  conceived  the  idea  of  raising  a  cupola  over 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence,  and 
went  to  Rome  with  a  view  of  improving  his  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  when  his  mind  became  so  absorbed, 
that  he  scarcely  allowed  himself  the  rest  which  nature 
required,  and  was  in  such  want  of  money,  that  he  pawned 
his  jewels  to  obtain  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  He 
then  returned  to  Florence,  and  secretly  made  the  designs 
and  models  for  his  cupola,  but  did  not  shew  them  to  the 
deputies  of  the  building,  having  had  sufiicient  proofs  of 
their  ignorance,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  generally 
conducted  business.  He  simply  stated  his  opinion,  and 
set  off  again  to  Rome :  as  he  expected,  he  was  soon  en- 
treated to  return  to  Florence,  which  he  did  immediately. 
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most  learned  and  ingenious  citizens.     The  extravagant 
and  ridiculous  opinions  started  at  this  meeting,  will  not 
appear  strange  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  dark- 
ness which  then  covered  Europe.     Some  projected  piers, 
with  arches  over  them,  to  support  the  beams  for  carrying 
the  weight;  others  were  for  making  one  single  pillar  in 
the  centre,  and  conducting  the  work  after  the  manner  of 
a  tent.     There  were  not  wanting  those  who  proposed 
fonning  a  mound  of  earth,  in  which  various  pieces  of 
money  should  be  thrown,  over  which  the  cupola  should 
be  vaulted  :  as  soon  as  the  work  had  acquired  the  neces- 
sary solidity,  the  people  were  to  receive  permission  to  dig 
for  the  money,  on  condition  of  carrying  away  all  the  earth ; 
thus  leaving  the  cupola  complete.    That  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome  was  built  in  this  manner,  is  one  of  those  follies 
which  had  gained  credit  for  some  time.     Brunelleschi  was 
of  opinion  that  the  work*  was  to  be  done  without  any 
of  these  contrivances.     He   was,    however,    treated    as 
a  madman,  and  turned  out  of  the  assembly.     He  con- 
tmned  firm  in.  maintaining  that  he  could  raise  this  mass 
with  a  double  vault,  so  as  to  be  able  to  walk  between  the 
two  with  staircases,  lights,  and  passages.    This  assertion 
ody  drew  on  him  the  most  bitter  jests  and  taunts.     He 
would  not  produce  either  model  or  design;  but  to  turn 
tile  laugh  on  his  adversaries,  he  made  use  of  a  stratagem 
pnctised  towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus.     He  proposed  to  make  an  egg  stand 
vpright  on  a  table.    All  present  tried,  but  not  one  suc- 
ceeded.   Brunelleschi,  striking  oif  one  end  of  it,  performed 
the  miracle.  "  We  can  do  likewise!"  was  the  universal  ex- 
chmation. — "  You  will  say  the  same  when  you  have  seen 
my  model,"  replied  Brunelleschi.    At  length,  after  a  mul- 
titude of  objections,  of  fears,  and  doubts,  he  was  commis- 
lioQed  to  raise  the  cupola,  but  only  to  the  height  of  22 
feet»  as   an   experiment.     An   architect   called   Lorenzo 
Obiberti  was  appointed  his  colleague.     At  this  affront. 
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Brunclleschi  loot  his  patience ;  and,  bat  for  the  mterferanoe 
of  his  friends,  would  at  once  have  abandoned  models,  cupola^ 
and  Florence.  He  at  length  began  the  work,  and  soon 
afterwards  feigned  illness,  that  the  workmen  might  receive 
their  orders  from  his  colleague:  the  latter,  not  knowing 
how  to  conduct  it  himself,  pldnly  shewed  his  ignorance, 
and  thus  Brunelleschi  remained  sole  director.  As  tliey  pro- 
ceeded, much  time  was  lost:  to  repair  this  inconvenience, 
the  architect  erected  small  eating-houses  on  the  building, 
supplied  with  whatever  the  workmen  might  require ;  thus 
removing  the  necessity  for  their  descending. 

Brunelleschi  completed  his  undertaking,  which  sur- 
passed in  height  any  work  of  the  ancients.  The  lantern 
alone  remained  imperfect ;  but  he  left  a  model  for  it,  and 
always  recommended,  even  in  his  last  moments,  thai  it 
should  be  built  of  heavy  marble,  because,  the  cupola  being 
raised  on  four  arches,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  spring 
upwards,  if  not  pressed  with  a  heavy  weight.  The  three 
mathematicians  who  have  written  on  the  cupola  of  St. 
Peter's,  have  demonstrated  a  truth  differing  from  that 
which  Brunelleschi  believed :  viz.  that  the  small  cupola 
increases,  in  a  great  degree,  the  lateral  pressure.  The 
whole  height  of  the  structure,*  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  cross,  is  385  feet;  that  is,  to  the  lantern,  293  feet. 
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It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  the  cupola  of  Florence 
should  have  been  so  much  thought  of,  wheu  those  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  and 
of  the  cathedral  at  Pisa,  had  been  already  executed.  It 
is  true  that  they  are  not  double,  and  are  supported  by 
arches,  on  four  piers;  whereas,  that  of  Brunelleschi  is 
erected  entirely  on  the  walls,  and  is  octangular.  What  is 
particularly  observable  in  the  construction  of  this  cupola, 
is,  that  there  are  no  apparent  counterforts. 

Brunelleschi  was  called  to  Milan,  by  the  duke  Filipo 
Maria,  to  design  a  fortress,  and  on  his  second  return 
he  performed  many  works,  not  only  for  the  duke,  but 
at  the  famous  cathedral  of  that  place.  At  Fiesole,  by 
Older  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  he  built  the  abbey  of  the 
regular  canons,  on  an  extremely  convenient  plan,  making 
it  veiy  ornamental  and  magnificent.  From  an  inscription, 
we  learn  that  Cosmo  spent  100,000  crowns  on  this  edifice. 

Brunelleschi  was  also  well  acquainted  with  military 
architecture,  and  designed  the  fortress  of  Vico  Pisano,  the 
M  and  new  citadel  of  Pisa,  fortified  the  Ponte  Amare, 
ttud  made  the  model  for  the  fortress  of  the  gate  of  Pesaro. 

He  also  built  a  great  part  of  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  * 
at  Florence,  259  feet  long  in  the  interior,  and  full  of  many 


iDgles,  137  feet;  the  walls  are  16  feet  9  inches  thick;  the  whole  length 
tf  the  church  is  neariy  500  feet.  The  nave  has  four  pointed  arches  on 
CMh  side,  oo  piers,  separating  it  from  the  side  aisles.  The  transept  and 
choir  have  no  side  aisles,  but  are  portions  of  an  octagon,  attached  to  tlie 
base  of  the  dome,  giving  the  whole  plan  the  figure  of  a  cross.  The 
edifice  has  a  Gothic  character,  and  is  incrusted  with  marble  and  mosaic 
work. 

*  In  this  church  there  are  seven  columns  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
wkkh  separate  it  from  the  side  aisles  and  their  chapels.  The  clear 
width  between  the  columns  is  37  feet,  and  between  the  walls,  including 
the  side  aisles,  82  feet :  the  length  of  the  nave  to  the  centre  of  tlte  pier 
of  the  transept  is  179  feet  8  inches;  across  to  the  corresponding  pier 
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eiTora,  produced  from  eftvy  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  succeeded  this  able  man.  The  pilasters  on  the 
steps  have  their  bases  higher  than  those  of  the  columns, 
which  are  on  the  same  level ;  a  fault  which  might  easily 
have  been  remedied,  by  placing  under  the  base  of  the 
columns  a  plinth  sufficiently  high  to  have  come  level 
with  those  of  the  pilasters. 

Cosmo  de'  Medici  commissioned  Brunelleschi  to  make 
him  a  design  for  a  magnificent  palace.  No  order  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  architect,  an  opportunity  being 
afforded  him  of  displaying  his  talent.  He  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  it,  and  made  a  large  and  beautiful  model 
for  the  palace,  to  be  erected  in  a  great  square  near  St. 
Lorenzo.  But  the  design  appeared  too  sumptuous  to 
Cosmo,  and,  fearing  to  excite  the  envy  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  he  declined  carrying  it  into  effect.  This  so 
enraged  Brunelleschi  that  he  broke  the  model  to  pieces. 

He  was  still  more  unfortunate  in  the  church  degli 
Angeli,  which  was  commenced  on  a  whimsical  design. 
For  want  of  money,  this  building  was  only  carried  up  to 
the  entablature.  It  is  uncovered,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  within  it  but  the  grass  and  vines  which  cover  the 
walls.  The  design  is  preserved  in  the  monastery  de'  Carnal- 
dosi  at  Florence. 
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He  had,  however,  an  opportunity  of  signalising  himself 
in  the  noble  Pitti  palace,  which  he  raised  to  the  window 
of  the  second  story. 

This  edifice  is  entirely  of  rustic  work.  The  windows  of 
the  first  story  are  arched;  they  have  since  been  orna- 
mented by  Ammanati  with  elegant  mouldings  and  tri- 
angular pediments.  Between  these  windows  are  others 
more  simple,  placed  a  little  above  them.  In  the  second 
story  are  twenty-three  windows,  without  any  ornament, 
with  round  holes  in  the  centre  of  the  archivolt,  and  a  con- 
tinued balustrade  before  them.  There  then  rises  in  the 
centre  a  third  story,  likewise  rusticated,  which  has  seven 
windows,  and  on  each  side  a  balustrade,  with  statues  at 
the  extremities.  The  doors  are  28  feet  high  and  14  feet 
wide,  the  windows  being  in  the  same  proportion. 

At  this  time  there  was  shewn,  in  the  church  of  Santo 
Spirito  at  Florence,  a  representation  of  Paradise.    Above, 
was  a  sky  full  of  moving  figures  and  an  infinity  of  lights, 
appearing  and  disappearing  in  an  instant.     This  inge- 
nious work,   of  which  Vasari  gives  a  long  description,  is 
attributed  to  Brunelleschi.     He  gave  also  the  design  for 
the  church  and  convent  of  Santo  Spirito,  which  were  to 
be  rebuilt.    The  church  is  296  feet  in  length  in  the  in- 
terior, and  84  feet  3  inches  wide,  clear  of  the  niches ;  well 
vranged,  rich  in  columns  and  other  ornaments,  light  and 
degant;  and  had  his  design  been  followed  in  every  par- 
ticular, would  have  been  very  beautiful.* 

*  The  plan  ol  this  church  is  exceedingly  well  arranged,  and  consists  of 
^  nave,  transept^  and  choir,  with  side  aisles  entirely  round  the  building, 
^I'pther  with  forty  large  niches,  containing  thirty-eight  altars,  one  being 
P^^  opposite  to  erery  intercolumniation.  At  the  junction  of  the  cross, 
^  piers  sustain  a  brick  dome,  pierced  with  circular  windows.  The 
Scneitl  style  and  character  of  this  building  resembles  that  of  St.  Lorenzo ; 
^  columns  are  2  feet  9  inches  in  diameter ;  the  height,  including  their 
•Jchitrtve,  frieze,  and  cornice,  is  31  feet  5  inches;  the  second,  or  con- 
^loucd  entablature,  above  the  semicircular  arches,  is  11  feet  6  inches 
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The  fame  of  this  great  artist  extended  itself*  and  every 
one  solicited  his  designs.  He  erected  some  embankmenta 
on  the  Po,  for  the  marquess  of  Mantua.  This  prince  used 
to  say,  that  Florence  was  as  worthy  of  having  Brunel- 
leschi  for  her  citizen,  as  he  was  proud  of  having  so  noUe 
and  beautiful  a  city  for  his  country. 

Pope  Eugenius  IV.  asked  Cosmo  do*  Medici  to  send  him 
an  architect,  for  some  building,  with  the  name  of  which 
we  are  not  acquainted.  Cosmo  sent  Brunelleschi,  with  a 
letter,  in  which  he  said,  "  I  send  to  your  holiness  a  man 
of  such  abilities  that  he  can  move  the  world.'' 

When  the  pope  saw  his  small,  slender,  deformed  per> 
son,  he  exclaimed,  "  Are  you,  then,  the  man  who  can  move 
the  world  ?  "  "  Shew  me,"  replied  Brunelleschi,  "  where 
I  can  fix  my  lever,  and  this  moment  your  highness  shall 
see  what  I  can  do."  It  is  not  known  what  works  he 
did  at  Rome :  he,  however,  returned  to  Florence  loaded 
with  applause  and  honourable  rewards. 

Brunelleschi  had  a  noble  mind,  an  elevated  talent,  and 
an  excellent  heart.  He  was  much  esteemed  in  his  own 
country,  where  he  was  elected  a  magistrate;  but  his 
worth  was  never  so  well  understood  as  after  his  death. 
He  was  then  universally  regretted,  and  was  buried  with 
pompous  ceremony  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore. 
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Among  his  many  pupils,  the  most  distinguished  was 
Luca  Tancelliy  a  Florentine,  who  carried  on  for  Bronel- 
leschi  the  Pitti  palace,  and  for  Leon  Battista  Alberti^ 
among  other  works,  the  large  chapel  of  the  Annunciation 
at  Florence.    He  also  executed  many  works  at  Mantua. 


ANTONIO  FILARETE, 

This  sculptor,  with  Simone,  brother  of  the  famous  sta- 
tuary Donatello,  made,  by  order  of  pope  Eugenius  IV., 
the  bronze  gate  of  St.  Peter*s.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  work  was  not  entrusted  to  some  of  the  able  men  who 
then  flourished,  and  who  made  those  beautiful  models  for 
the  gates  of  the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence, 
executed  by  Ghiberti  so  exquisitely,  that  Michael  Angelo 
said  they  merited  to  stand  at  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

Filarete  understood  architecture  very  well,  at  least  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  plan  of  the  hospital  at  Milan, 
which  he  built,  in  1467,  by  order  of  the  duke  Francisco 
Sfofza, — a  handsome  and  commodious  edifice.  The  dwell- 
ing for  the  men  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  304  feet  long 
oa  each  side,  and  30  feet  wide.    In  the  intervals  are  four 
cx>vered  court-yards,  with  rooms  for  the  assistants.     A 
canal,  which  flows  at  the  side,  serves  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  to  turn  a  mill.    That  for  the  females  is 
cf  the  same  form,  with  a  cloister  between,  152  feet  wide 
«nd  204  feet  long.     In  the  centre  of  the  cloister  is  a 
d^urch,  which  serves  for  both  hospitals.  Filarete  *  also  built 
the  cathedral  of  Bergamo,  which  was  considered  to  be  in  a 
good  style;  but  the  same  opinion  was  entertained  of  his 

*  Vasari,  torn.  iii. 
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book  on  architecture,  which  he  dedicated,  in  1464,  to 
Pietro  de'  Medici,  and  which  Uttle  deserves  that  opinion, 
for  the  many  ridiculous  and  absurd  things  which  it 
contains. 


MICHELOZZO  MICHELOZZI,  a  Florentine, 

Was  instructed  in  sculpture  and  drawing  by  Donatelio, 
and,  afterwards  devoting  himself  to  architecture,  became 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  architects  of  his  time.  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  the  father  of  his  country,  who  would  not  carry 
into  execution  the  design  of  Brunelleschi  for  liis  palace* 
because  too  sumptuous,  had  that  built  by  Micheknzo, 
which  now  belongs  to  the  marquesses  Riccardi,  and  by 
whom  it  has  been  exceedingly  enlarged. 

This  was  the  first  palace  built  after  a  good  style  in 
Florence,  the  apartments  being  handsome,  and  conve* 
niently  arranged,  worthy  of  receiving  those  kings, emperors, 
and  popes,  who  have  passed  through  the  city.  There  is 
one  very  visible  error;  the  window  of  the  first  story  does 
not  fall  plumb  with  the  middle  of  the  door  underneath. 
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by  Araolf,  of  a  square  form  externally,  so  that  the  rooms 
were  awry  and  disproportioned  :  the  court-yard  had 
oolumna  of  various  sizes,  and  consequently  the  arches 
were  some  large  and  some  small,  and  the  staircases  were 
inconvenient  and  dark,  Michelozzo  enlarged  and  im- 
proved it,  but  not  sufficiently,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after. 

Michelozzo  built*  besides,  the  convent  of  the  Dominican 
^fathers,  and  the  house  for  the  novices  of  Santa  Croce, 
By  the  commission  of  the  duke  Cosmo,  he  built  the 
palace  of  Cafaggiuolo,  in  Mugello,  like  a  fortress ;  the  palace 
of  the  villa  Carregi ;  and  at  Fiesole  another  palace,  on 
an  ingenious  plan,  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  making 
the  substructions  into  cellars,  stables,  and  other  offices,  and 
forming  the  rooms  above  them.  He  also  gave  a  design  and 
^model  for  an  hospital  for  those  pilgrims  which  Cosmo  sent 
I  Jerusalem,  and  for  whom  he  provided. 
Whilst  Michelozzo  was  in  Assisi  constructing  a  foun- 
in,  and  performing  some  repairs  to  the  convent,  by 
Icr  of  Cosmo,  he  made  a  design  for  the  citadel  at 
rcrugia.  On  his  return  to  Florence*  he  built  the  palace 
of  the  Tomabuoni,  now  belonging  to  the  marquess  Corst* 
'Hie  duke  of  Milan,  Francisco  Sforza,  having  presented 
Cosmo  with  a  palace  at  Milan,  the  latter,  to  shew  his 
fttitudc  for  such  a  gift,  sent  thither  Michelozzo  to 
and  beautify  it  with  every  sort  of  omamcnU 
Jy  order  of  Peter  of  Medici,  he  also  erected  within 
the  church  of  di'  Servi  at  Florence  the  chapel  of  the 
Annunciation,  rich  in  marble  and  gilding,  supported  by 
four  Corinthian  columns  of  marble,  17  feet  high,  with 
looble  flutes,  and  all  the  memberej  of  the  base  and  ca- 
Tpitals  sculptured  in  various  ways :  but  whether  a  good 
effect  has  been  produced,  is  for  those  to  judge  who  have 
aeeii  it.  Michelozzo  died  aged  68,  and  was  buried  at 
St  Mark'^,  in  Florence** 

*  Vu^ari,  torn.  iii. 
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GIULIANO  DA  MAJANO.  a  Florentine, 


(Bom  1377,  died  1447.) 


His  father  was  a  stonecntter  at  Majano,  a  village  near 
Fieaole.  Giuliano  waa  first  a  sculptor,  and  afterwards  an 
architect.  Being  called  to  Naples  by  the  king  Alphonso, 
he  there  built  the  magnificent  palace  of  Poggio,  which  ia 
a  perfect  square,  in  the  centre,  on  each  side,  is  an  arched 
portico,  at  the  wings  of  which  are  Ionic  pilasters,  on  a 
high  pedestal :  on  each  side  arc  rooms.  The  second  floor 
has  Corinthian  pilasters,  between  which  are  windows, 
with  a  pediment.  The  entablatures  are  without  pro- 
jections or  interruption :  within  is  a  perfectly  square  oouit- 
yard,  with  galleries  to  the  two  stories.  In  the  centre  of 
this  court-yard  is  a  flight  of  steps,  also  square,  by  which 
you  ascend  to  a  paved  floor,  embellished  with  seats,  tables, 
and  jets  d'eau.  To  the  Castel  Nuovo  of  Naples  he  erected 
a  gate  of  marble  in  the  Corinthian  order,  like  a  triumphal 
arch,  enriched  with  large  figures  and  bas-reliefs,  whiek 
are  still  in  good  preservation,  but  in  so  narrow  a  situatioD, 
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Coloseum  was  dismantled.    The  same  Paul  sent  Qinliano 
to  Loretto  to  enlarge  the  body  of  that  church.  He  returned 
to  Naples,  to  terminate  the  edifices  he  had  begun,  but  was 
prerented  by  the  hand  of  death,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age.     The  king  Alphonso  regretted    him    exceedingly; 
and  ordered   fifty  men,  clothed   in  mourning,  to  assist 
at  his   obsequies,   and    erected    a   marble   tomb   to   his 
memory. 
Polito,  or  Ippolito  del  Donzello,  finished  the  building. 
Giuliano  had  a  brother,   named   Benedetto,  a  clever 
sculptor  and  carver  in  wood,  and  also  an  architect.     He 
built  the  cupola  at   Loretto,  and  made  the  design  and 
model  for  the  Strozzi  palace  at  Florence. 


PIETRO  AND  IPPOLITO  DEL  DONZELLO 

Were  two  brothers,  Neapolitan  painters  and  architects, 
disciples  of  the  above-named  Giuliano,  who  finished  the 
buildings  begun  by  their  master.  They  erected,  besides, 
n^y  edifices  from  their  own  designs ;  among  them,  the 
"magnificent  Caraccioli  palace  of  the  princes  of  Santa  Buono, 
in  the  square  of  San  Giovanni,  at  Carbonara. 


ANDREA  CICCIONE 

(Died  1455) 


Was  a  Neapolitan,  and,  among  the  disciples  of  Masuccio 
the  second,  was  an  eminent  architect  and  sculptor,     lie 
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built  the  famous  monastery  and  church  of  Monte  OKTeto ; 
the  beautiful  palace  of  Bartolomeo  of  Capua,  prince  of 
Biccia,  and  San  Biago  de'  Librari.  The  third  cloister  of  San 
Severino,  in  the  Ionic  order,  and  the  smaU  church  of  the 
Pontano,  near  the  Pietra  Santa,  were  afterwards  executed 
from  his  designs. 


LEON  BATTISTA  ALBERTI, 


(Born  1398,  died  1472,) 


Of  the  noble  Alberti  family*,  of  Florence,  was  son  of 
Lorenzo,  and  nephew  of  the  cardinal  Alberto,  of  the  Al- 
berti. A  rare  and  almost  unircrsal  knowledge  of  literature 
distinguished  Leon  Battista,  who  was  canon  of  the  ca* 
thedral  at  Florence.  He  was  well  versed  in  philosophy, 
mathematics,  poetry,  jurisprudence,  and  the  fine  arts. 
He  could  scarcely  be  less  than  a  great  man,  as  his  noble 
relations  were  so  attentive  to  his  education,  that  every 
hour  of  the  day  was  occupied  by  his  various  studies. 
He  early  and  assiduously  cultivated  his  noble  talents,  and 
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practice.  He  accompanied  Nicolas  V,>  who  had  a  great 
love  for  building,  and  at  whose  wish  Alberti  repaired  the 
conduit  of  the  Acqua  Virgine,  and  made  the  fountain  of 
Treri,  which  is  now  so  modernised^  that  not  a  trace  of  the 
original  design  remains.  For  the  same  pope  he  made  a 
design  to  cover  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  which  had  not 
been  the  case  since  the  time  of  Adriano,  although  a  shelter 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  extremely  desirable  for  the 
Qtunber  of  persons  frequenting  St.  Peter's. 

It  is  commonly  asserted,  that  the  principal  fagade  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  at  Florence,  which  Ruccelai  con- 
structed at  his  own  expense,  was  built  by  Alberti ;  it  is 
in  the  Gothic  or  German  manner :  thus  there  is  more 
foundation  for  attributing  it  to  Giovanni  Bettini.  The 
gate^  which  is  very  beautiful,  is,  without  doubt,  by  Alberti ; 
OS  are  alao  the  mai'ble  Corinthian  galleries  and  the  Doric 
f^ade  of  the  Ruccelai  palace.  In  these  galleries  Leon 
fiattista  has  ob8er\'^ed  a  rule  always  attended  to  in  anti- 
quity, though  afterwards  as  universally  neglected  ;  he  did 
not  place  the  arches  on  the  capitals  of  the  eotumnft, 
because  such  arrangement  would  be  false,  but  placed  them 
on  the  architrave  :  this  precept  is  now  generally  understood 
and  followed. 

At  Florence,  Leon  Battista  also  erected  the  tribune  della 
Nunziata,  in  the  form  of  around  temple, — a  work  attended 
with  some  diiBcuky,  and  not  destitute  of  either  beauties  or 
defoctd.  The  chapels  are  arched ;  and  every  one  is  aware 
that  arches  in  a  circular  figure  appear  distorted, — ^an  error 
iato  which  many  celebrated  artists  have  fallen.  In  Mantua* 
far  the  duke  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  he  erected  many  build- 
ings^ among  which  is  the  church  of  St.  Andrea;  but  the 
gnatest  part  of  the  interior  is  spoiled,  more  particularly 
by  the  modem  introduction  of  a  cupola  placed  there, 
after  a  design  by  D.  Filipo  Giovara.  What  remains  of 
the  ancient  work  is  imposing,  well  united,  and  generally 
erineea  a  good  style  of  building,  except  that   the  pro- 
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jactiou  0f  the  eumioes  are  small,  the  memben  tootrifliag^ 
Md  dit  tMie  fctile. 

ThiB  is  not  the  ease  in  San  Francesco,  at  Rimnii,  tha 
»ost  beautiful  ef  all  the  buildings  erected  by  tim 
mmk.  It  is  easy  to  believe  tbat  the  sight  of  the 
gate  and  arch  at  Rimini,  -on  this  occasion,  fimiiahed  Lean 
Battista  with  his  ideas.  The  plan  which  he  made  waa  fo 
an  addition  to  the  old  temple,  which  was  not  finished, 
Sigismondo  Malatesta,  prince  of  Rimini, — who  had  gpisat 
talents  and  ingenuity,  and  ^o  well  f*eraed  in  military 
knowledge,  that  to  him  is  attributed  the  design  of  the 
castle  ad  Rimini,  now  in  great  measure  demolished,  al* 
thovgh  by  some  giv<en  to  Roberto  Valturio, — commissioned 
Alberti  to  embellish  the  church  of  San  Francesco.  The 
interior  still  remains  Gothic,  with  small  c-hapels  heie  and 
there,  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  It  is  in 
part  modernised  by  an  order  of  pilasters,  which,  from  the 
impost  of  the  chapels,  are  carried  up  to  the  cornice  that 
continues  round  the  church ;  over  these  pilasters  is  an 
ornament  of  festoonn.  In  the  chapels,  over  the  altars,  am 
tabernacles,  like  those  of  the  Pantheon,  between  two  win* 
dows  :  the  entrances  to  the  chapels  are  rich  in  scntptnw* 
The  addition,  entirely  of  marble,  unites  in  jGnMit  with  tha 
old  part  of  the  temple,  but  extends  beyond  the  side  waUs. 
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tmfalttB»  and  rare  marbles ;  and  in  the  spaces  which  retUEJn 
between  the  arches  and  the  columns  are  incruBted  por- 
ph\Ty,  enriched  with  garlands  in  basso-reUevo.  The 
flank  of  this  church  is  a  species  of  arcade.  In  the  arches 
are  placed  the  windows,  which  are  as  many  in  number  as 
tliere  are  chapels.  Here  are  the  sepulchres  of  many  illus* 
tiious  men;  among  them  those  of  the  Malatesta  family, 
and  of  the  beautiful  Isota,  celebrated  for  the  number  of 
her  lovers.  Here  also  is  the  portrait  of  Leon  Battista. 
How  this  edi6ce  was  to  be  finished,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide,  as  there  does  not  remain  either  model  or  design. 
From  some  medals  it  appears,  that  over  the  middle  arch 
of  the  facade  another  was  to  have  been  formed,  flanked 
iritli  pilasters,  to  serve  as  a  large  window  for  the  church. 
This  was  to  have  been  crowned  by  a  pediment,  and  each 
aide  was  to  have  had  pilasters,  supporting  two  other  half 
pediments,  placed  over  the  lateral  arches  below,  as  is  seen 
in  more  than  one  of  Palladio's  facades.  According  to  the 
medal,  there  was  to  have  been  a  grand  cupola;  but  it  is 
difiicult  to  imagine  how  this  could  be  in  utiison  with  the 
building.  It  is  supposed  that  the  plan  was  to  be  a  Latin 
cvoiS^  terminated  by  a  semicircular  choir.  The  building 
is  majestic,  and  vies  w^ith  the  antique  in  solidity  ;  the 
(i^ade,  with  the  large  arches  in  the  centre,  has  a  triumphal 
appearance,  very  characteristic  of  a  temple  intended  as  a 
monument  of  the  victories  of  Sigismondo,  who  had  pro- 
mified  it  in  a  vow  to  the  Almighty.  It  is  said  that  Alberti 
was  commissioned  by  NicoJas  V,  to  rebuild  the  Basilica 
Vaticana,  and,  as  a  proof  that  he  possessed  sufBcient 
abiUty,  he  began  the  construction  of  a  vast  tribune  at 
tile  head  of  the  old  basilica,  and  for  this  purpose  de- 
iQolished  the  ancient  temple  of  Probos,  which  was  in 
that  situation.  But  it  had  scarcely  been  commenced,  when 
the  pope  died,  and  no  further  advances  were  made  in  the 
undertaking. 
Alberti  always  lived  like  a  true  nobleman,  that 
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and  courteous  to  all,  and  the  friend  of  virtue.  He  < 
poeed  a  number  of  works,  on  yarious  subjects.  He  died  in 
bis  own  country,  at  a  yery  advanced  age;  but  the  predee 
time  is  not  known. 

The  taste  of  Alberti  in  the  decoration  of  his  orders 
is  not  the  most  exquisite,  and  gives  evidence  of  the 
obscure  times  from  whence  he  emerged.  His  Doric  ca{»tal 
is  almost  Gothic,  and  his  Corinthian  is  ill  constructed,  and 
only  nine  diameters  in  height;  but  the  most  remarkable 
thing  is,  that  in  this  order  the  corona  is  omitted. 


CRISTOBOLO 


Was  employed  by  Mahomet  II.  to  build  a  mosque  at 
Constantinople,  on  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  originally  erected  at  the  expense  of  Theodore, 
wife  of  Justinian;  and  produced  an  edifice  which  in  mag^ 
nificence  nearly  equalled  St.  Sophia;  and  afterwavds 
eight  schools  and  eight  hospitals,  dependent  oil  this 
mosque.  The  sultan,  as  a  reward,  gave  him  the  street 
the 
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BERNARDO  ROSILINI,  a  Flobentihe, 


* 


Was  highly  esteemed  by  pope  Nicolas  V*,  who  em- 
ployed him  to  make  a  square,  and  the  church  of  St.  Fran- 
cesco atFabriano;  at  Gualdo,  the  church  of  Benedetto ; 
and  in  A^sisi  that  of  Francesco*  This  pope  also  em- 
ployed him  on  many  other  edifices  and  fortifications,  at 
Ciyita  Vecchia,  at  Narni,  at  Corvietto,  and  at  Spoleti»  and 
to  restore  the  bath  at  Viterbo,  which  had  been  in  a 
ruinous  state  tor  some  time.  Afterwards,  by  commission 
of  the  same  pontiff,  Rosilini  repaired  a  great  part  of  the 
walls  of  Rome,  furnished  them  with  towers,  and  added 
much  to  the  strength  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  A  great 
nnraber  of  churches,  and,  above  all,  the  basilica  of  Gio- 
vanni Laterano,  of  Paolo,  of  Lorenzo  without  the  walls, 
fcc,  were  restored  and  embellished  by  him.  But  his 
greatest  work  would  have  been  in  the  suburbs,  had  tbe 
dmgns  which  he  made*  at  the  suggestions  of  Nicolas  V., 
been  carried  into  eifect ;  a  new  temple  of  St.  Peter's, 
which,  in  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  richness,  was  to 
iiurpass  any  other  building :  three  spacious  strcetii  were  to 
lead  to  the  temple,  all  under  porticoes,  with  galleries 
above  for  the  artificers,  who  w^ere  to  be  distributed  and 
distinguished  according  to  their  classes.  Finally,  a  palace 
luMciently  spacious  for  the  pope,  with  all  his  court,  the 
cardinals  and  their  attendants,  with  other  officers  belong- 
ing to  the  church ;  superb  apartments  for  the  accora- 
toodation  of  the  monarchs,  emperors,  and  sovereigns,  and 
their  numerous  retinues,  who  might  visit  Rome  [  villas, 
gardens,  fountains;  a  grand  theatre  for  coronations  and 
other  luxuries,  were  not  forgotten  to  embellish  this  palace, 
Bui  the  pope  died, and  all  these  magnificent  plans  vanished 
like  a  dream. 
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BACCIO  PINTELLI,  a  Florentine, 

Built  at  Rome,  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  the  chvidi 
and  convent  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popob,  and  a  palace  ia 
the  old  suburb  for  the  cardinal  Rovere, — an  edifice  then 
much  esteemed.  The  Sistine  chapel  to  the  Vatican;  die 
hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  in  Sassia ;  Ponte  Siato ;  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro,  in  Vincola ;  and  that  of  St.  Sislo, — 
are  all  of  his  building.  He  also  rebuilt  at  Assisi  the  church 
and  convent  of  San  Francesco. 


BARTOLOMEO  BRAMANTINO,  a  Milanese, 

Flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  rendered  himself  equally  celebrated  both  in  paintmy 
and  architecture.  After  having  painted  many  subjects  w 
Rome,  by  order  of  Nicolas  V.,   he  measured  the  aats* 
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GIOVANNI  DEL  POZZO. 

A  etADo  of  ibe  cathedral  at  Ciieiicai,  th«  founder  of  tlie 
Dominican  convent  of  St.  Panl,  near  that  city,  about  the 
middle  of  this  century,  and  the  architect  of  the  celebrated 
bridge  at  the  entrance  of  the  convent.  It  is  over  the 
river  Huexar,  and  so  admirably  constructed^  that  it  appears 
a  Roman  work.  It  has  five  arches,  the  Hiidtlk  piers  of 
which  are  130  feet  high,  and  look  like  towers ;  the  bridge 
k  350  feet  long.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  63J}00  ducats, — 
a  great  sum  at  that  period. 

The  bridge  passes  l>eforc  the  al>ove-iiained  convent. 
Don  Antonio  Ponz,  who  visited  Spain,  says,  that  he  id 
turpfised  the  canon  Pozzo  does  not  rise  from  his  sepulchre 
mi  destroy  tlie  massive  entrance,  which  may  be  termed 
mt  of  the  most  ridiculous  of  modern  works.  The  churcli 
ii  rich  Gothic,  and  the  work  well  executed.  In  the  centre 
rf  the  transept  is  the  body  of  the  founder,  with  his  statue 
ift  «  sitting  posture,  and  an  inscription «  simply  giving 
ki«  name. 

Pietro  del  Pozzo,  a  relation  of  this  excellent  man,  built 
^  eanvenl  of  the  Jesuits  of  Cuenca,  now  of  the  In- 
ttgcitem^  on  a  good  plan ;  but  tlie  interior  is  spoilt  by 
^eifieiB  of  capricious  ornameut* 


FRANCESCO  DI  GIORGIO,  of  Sienna, 

(Bora  1423,  died  1470,) 

0^  the  Martini  family  at  Sienna,  a  clever   sculptor  and 
^<lclightful  painter, — an  inttlligent  engineer  and  judicious 
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architect.  At  Urbino,  for  the  duke  Frederigo  Feltre,  lie 
built  a  famous  palace,  arranged  with  great  judgment, 
both  as  to  convenience  and  beauty.  The  staircases  were 
more  beautiful  and  convenient  than  any  that  had  been 
constructed  till  that  period.  Bianchini,  who  gives  a  most 
tedious  description  of  them,  insists  that  the  principal  archi* 
tect  was  one  Luciano,  bom  in  Lauriano,  a  place  in  Scla- 
vonia,  and  sent  by  the  king  of  Naples  to  Frederigo,  duke 
of  Urbino.  Others  attribute  this  edifice  to  Baccio  Pin- 
telli,  and  others  again  to  Leon  Battista  Alberti.  How- 
ever, let  who  will  have  been  the  architect,  it  is  a  work  of 
great  solidity,  and  entirely  of  brick.  The  fa9ade  is  ex- 
tensive, but  not  elegant,  and  symmetry  is  not  attended 
to  in  the  large  doors  and  w^indows.  The  principal  court- 
yard is  a  rectangle,  surrounded  by  a  portico  of  columns,  of 
travertine  stone,  each  in  one  piece,  of  the  Composite 
order,  with  an  attic  base.  Over  the  capitals  are  rouid 
arches,  which  sustain  an  entablature;  over  this  rises  m 
second  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters,  between  which  are 
windows,  well  arranged,  and  corresponding  with  the  arches 
below.  The  edifice  is  terminated  by  a  large  entablature : 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  are  two  stories  of  apartments. 
The  staircase  is  commodious  and  spacious  ;  the  principal 
hall,  1 10  feet  long,  43  wide,  and  60  high,  covered  with 
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FRANCESCO  COLONNA 

(NUt  Utile  est  quod  agimus  stulta  est  gloria.) 

Neither  merils  the  title  of  an  architect  or  a  writer  on 
the  subject  of  architecture.  It  is  true  that  he  composed  a 
large  book,  which  (although  compared  by  his  commentator 
to  that  of  Vitruvius)  is  too  full  of  absurdities  to  be  read 
with  patience.  As  well  might  the  term  **  architectural" 
be  applied  to  the  writings  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  or  any  other 
work  of  fancy. 


ARISTOTILE  ALBERTI,  a  Bolognese, 


h  called  in  the  Catalogue  of  Painters  Ridolfo  Fioraventi. 
Id  mechanics  he  was  one  of  those  rare  geniuses  who 
appear  like  prodigies  in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  and 
aguish  not  only  the  vulgar  but  the  most  scientific*  He 
is  ranked  with  Detriano,  Zabaglia,  and  Feracina. 

In  Bologna  he  removed  the  bell-tower,  with  all  the 
bellg,  of  Santa  Maria  del  Tempio,  called  by  the  Bolognese 
La  Maglione,  to  a  place  35  feet  distance.  At  Cento, 
in  the  church  of  Biagio,  he  set  the  bell-tower  upright, 
which  inclined  6  feet  and  a  half.  In  Hungary  he  rebuilt 
the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  perfomied  so  many  other 
wonders,  that  the  king  knighted  liini,  and  allowed  him  to 
coin  money  and  stamp  it  with  his  own  name.  The  great 
duke  of  Moscovy,  John  Basilide,  on  the  fame  of  such 
aatonishing  efforts,  8ent  for  this  great  man,  and  commia- 
tioned  him  to  build  a  number  of  churches. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE   ARCHITECTS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The  century  we  have  just  passed  abounded  m  architects, 
that  which  we  are  about  to  describe  still  more  so. 

The  Tuscans  have  great  quickness  of  wit,  activity,  and 
perseverance ;  they  have  been  particular  in  preserving  me- 
morials of  whatever  related  to  their  history,  though  some- 
times disposed  to  exaggeration.  Florence  has  been  con- 
sidered in  arts  and  science  the  Athens  of  the  three  last 
centuries;  and  Tuscany  has  been  compared  to  a  dianKmd, 
not  of  the  first  weight,  but  of  the  finest  water.  The  grand 
dukes  of  the  Medici  family  were  each  a  Mecsnas;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  such  characters  create  men  of  ability. 
It  is  equally  true,  that  learned  men  seldom  want  a  Me* 
canas.  These  two  descriptions  of  persona  recipvoeallf 
produce  each  other.  The  common  complaint  is^  that  oofi 
we  have  no  talent,  as  we  have  no  longer  the  Cosmos  and 
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suppressing  rewB^rd,  but  by  }>estowing  it  improperly;  and 
an  ignorant  patron  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  When 
Sixtua  \*  applauded  RoseUi  for  covering  his  pictmres  with 
oUramarine  and  gold,  Perregino  and  other  great  painters 
were  obliged  to  spoil  their  productions  to  please  the  fancy 
of  tkis  pope»  who  was  destitute  of  any  taste. 


BRAMANTE  D'URBINO. 

(Bora  1444,  died  1514.) 

lANTE  Lazzari*  was  born  in  Castel  Dur&nte,  or, 

according  to  some,  at  Fermignano,  of  a  poor  but  honest 

b^y*     He  WdB  from  a  child  instructed  in  drawing  and 

piioting;  but  feeling  a  great  inclination  for  architecture 

fce  tuvelled  into  Lombardy,  and  after  having  studied  the 

_         cathedral  of  Milan,  went  to  Rome,   where  he  painted  a 

^k     number  of  subjects,  which  no  longer  exist,  in  the  church 

^^     of  San  Giovanni  Laterano.     All  his  attention  was  directed 

-.  to  the   study,    examination,    and    measurement,    of  the 

I         vakmble  remains  of  antiquity  within  and  without  the 

iH     walls  of  Rome.      He  measured  all   that   remains    of  the 

H    Villa  Adriana  at  Tivoli,  and  afterwards  went   to  Naples 

V    for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  studies*     The  cardinal 

Oliviero  Caraflii,  discovering  his  talent  for  architecture, 

Ofdcred  him  to  rebuild,  for  the  fathers  della  Pace,    at 

Rotne,  the  cloister,  which  was  of  travertine,  and  executed 

by  Bramante  with  extreme  care :  and  although  it  had  not 

H  any  particular  beauty  in  its  design^  it  procured  great  credit 

to  its  author,  Rome  not  then  boasting  of  a  superior  architect. 


*  Vaaari,  lom.  v.  p.  13f. 
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He  served  pope  Alexander  VI.  in  the  quality  of  super- 
intendant  in  the  erection  of  the  fountain  of  Trasterere, 
and  that  part  of  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter  which  was  taken, 
down  some  years  ago.  His  reputation  increasing,  he 
erected  a  great  part  of  the  Palace  della  Cancellaria, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  and  Damaso.  He  made 
the  design  for  the  palace  in  the  piazza  of  San  Giacomo 
Scosciacavalli,  which  now  belongs  to  the  counts  Giraud. 
The  gate  has  only  been  finished  a  few  years;  it  is  not 
after  the  grave  and  solid  style  of  Bramante.  All  the 
aforesaid  edifices  are  of  travertine  stone,  but  in  a  regular 
style,  which  shews  that  architecture  was  then  improvii^, 
though  not  entirely  purified  from  barbarism.  It  is  thought 
that  the  palace  of  the  duke  di  Sora  was  designed  by  him  ; 
if  true,  it  is  not  much  to  his  honour. 

Bramante  was  much  esteemed,  of  a  quick  intelleet, 
and  unequalled  both  in  invention  and  execution.  But 
we  should  not  have  known  of  his  abilities  without  m 
Julius  II.,  who  was  as  capable  of  suggesting  great  things 
as  Bramante  of  executing  them.  This  pontiff  was  desirous 
of  reducing  to  the  form  of  a  rectangular  theatre  the  space 
between  Belvedere  and  the  old  Vatican  palace. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  court,  which  was  400  paeos 
long,  and  between  two  small  palaces  of  equal  sise,  he 
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Iributed  to  the  beaiity  of  the  effect,  by  breaking  the 
immense  length  of  the  court,  which'  far  exceeded  its 
breadth.  The  porticoes  round  it  were  formed  by  pilasters 
of  the  Doric  order,  in  imitation  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
the  only  perfect  monument  of  antiquity  of  this  order  re- 
maining at  Rome.  Aljove  ia  a  second  order,  Ionic,  with 
windows.  At  that  part  of  the  court  which  is  contiguous  to 
the  Vatican  palace,  under  the  Borgian  apartments.  Bra- 
mante  made  a  grand  semicircular  staircase,  in  the  form  of 
an  anaphitheatre,  where  a  number  of  persons  might  stand 
to  view  the  spectacles  which  were  exhibited  below. 

8ixtus  v.,  wishing  aflen\ards  to  remove  the  library 
which  Sixtus  TV.  had  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  built, 
across  the  before-mentioned  court,  and  a  few  yards  from 
the  staircase,  a  large  vaulted  chamber,  which  is  now  the 
celebrated  and  incommodious  Vatican  library. 

This  destroyed  what  Bramante  had  contrived  with  so 
much  ingenuity.  Subsequent  changes  and  alterations 
liavc  reduced  the  court,  originally  the  mo8t  magnificent 
in  the  world,  to  two  smaller  ones,  and  a  garden  totally 
unconnected  with  thejna,  and  shutting  out  the  great  niche, 
which  is  now  only  seen  from  the  garden,  where  it  appears 
disproportionate,  from  being  too  close  to  the  eye.  The 
engraving  of  the  court,  as  left  by  Bramante,  executed  but 
indifferently  by  Enrico  Van  Schoel,  is  among  the  rich 
collection  of  prints  in  the  library  erected  by  the  Corsini 
princes,  and  with  true  liberality  maintained  for  the  public 
benefit. 

The  celerity  with  which  pope  Julius  II*  wished  his 
projects  to  be  executed,  was  seconded  by  the  activity 
of  Bramante.  who  worked  day  and  night  at  the  V^atican. 
But  this  excessive  haste  caused  all  the  walls  to  give  way, 
and  in  some  cases  to  be  entirely  rebuilt.  During  the  pon- 
tificate of  Benedict  XflL  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  pilasters  of  the  court,  when  they  were  so  enlarged 
that    they  now   look   disproportionate :    the   same   thing 
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wt8  done  in  aerend  other  places  under  Benediei  JUV. 
The  steps  of  the  Amphitheatre  afterwards  becoming  dan- 
geious,  thejr  were  entirely  remored,  and  the  ground 
lereUed. 

In  the  Belvedore,  Bramante  afterwards  made  soaae 
whimsical  staircases,  composed  of  the  three  principal 
cnlers  of  architecture.  Julius  II.  rewarded  this  faTOurite 
architect  with  the  office  "  del  piombo,"  when  Bramante 
made  a  rery  ingenious  machine  for  stamping  the  bulk. 
He  attended  the  pope  to  Bologna  in  1504,  when  that 
city  was  incorporated  with  the  pontifical  states,  and  sttrved 
as  an  engineer  in  the  wars  of  Mirandola. 

By  command  of  the  same  pontiflT,  he  made  the  Strada 
Giulia,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  there  all  the  offices  and 
halls  of  justice  in  Rome,  and  commenced  a  palace  on  the 
T^bcr,  near  San  Biagio,  in  rustic-work,  which  never  was 
finished ;  there  are  now  scarcely  any  remains  of  it. 

The  graceful  and  beautifully  proportioned  temple  within 
the  cloister  of  San  Pietro  Monterio,  is  one  of  the  meet 
esteemed  works  of  this  architect.  It  has,  ncTerthelesa, 
many  defects :  the  door  cuts  two  pilasters;  the  balustrade, 
which  forms  the  upper  gallery,  is  not  strengthened  by  pede- 
stals or  acroteria,  that  at  the  base  is  equally  slender  with 
that  at  the  top,  which  certainly  should  not  be  the  case  |  the 
attic  is  too  hiigli ;  and.  fiiiaUv.  the  oraamfent  at  the 
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work  under  tbe  Doric  order.  This  palace  was  beyond  the 
Trtspontiiia,  and  was  taken  down  to  build  the  coloimade 
of  St.  Peter's. 

Whilst  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  duke  d'Urbino, 
had  the  commaad  of  the  Venetian  armies,  his  eonsoit,  the 
duchess  Eleonora  Gongaza,  commisaioned  Bramante  to 
buiU  a  new  imperial  palace,  on  the  side  of  a  delightful 
hsU,  near  the  old  one.  Bramante  made  very  strong 
foundations  to  support  the  arches  on  the  declivity,  which 
he  oroameiiled  with  coflers,  like  those  of  the  Pantheon 
and  the  Temple  of  Pe^ce.  Above  these  arches  he  raised 
a  court,  level  with  the  state  apartment,  ornamented  within 
by  pilasters  of  a  good-proportioned  Doric.  By  three 
arches  of  the  portico,  fomied  of  stone  colunms,  you  pass 
to  a  rectangular  hall,  terminated  at  the  two  extremities  by 
aemieirciilar  b-ibunes,  in  which  are  the  doors  of  two  apart- 
laeiito.  The  above-mentioned  doors  are  curious,  the  jambs 
in  the  width  of  tiie  opening  are  disposed  obliquely,  so 
that  those  who  are  without  cannot  see  those  within. 
The  ceiUngs  of  the  rooms  are  in  beautiful  compartments, 
and  tbe  superior  ones  are  ornamented  with  elegant  stuc- 
coes, now  spoiled  by  the  water  falling  from  the  open 
gailenes  which  were  round  the  palace,  and  subsequently 
covered  by  Clement  IX,  The  hanging  gardens  were 
extremely  magnificent;  and  the  whole  would  have  been 
worthy  of  Bramante,  but  it  was  not  finished,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Eleotiora  and  the  duke. 

The  designs  of  Bramante  for  palaces  and  churcTies.  both 
in  Rome  and  the  states,  were  numerous,  but  his  greatest 
work  was  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.  Julius  IJ.  conceived 
the  grand  idea  of  demoUshing  the  old  church  and  erecting 
m  new  one,  whose  equal  should  not  be  found  in  Rome  or 
the  world.  Braniante  made  a  number  of  designs;  among 
tiieni^  one  with  two  bell-towers  and  a  facade  in  the  centre, 
BM  is  seen  io  tiie  medals  struck  in  honour  of  him,  under 
Jolim  IL  amd  Leo  X.,  by  the  ingenious  Corodasso.     Bm- 
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mante  had  the  glory  of  triumphing  OTor  all  hit  eompeti* 
ton ;  and  justly.  The  plan,  although  a  Latin  croas,  mm 
well  divided,  and  of  a  vastness  unequalled.  The  principal 
nave  xvas  well  proportioned,  with  peristyles  forming  three 
naves.  He  so  admired  the  Pantheon,  that  he  oonedvad 
the  idea  of  introducing  it  in  his  new  building,  and  ga;re 
the  same  dimensions  to  his  cupola  and  steps,  as  those  of 
the  above  beautiful  example.  The  general  arrangemoit  was 
abo  similar,  being  composed  of  eight  masses,  between 
each  of  which  were  two  columns,  forming  three  intereo* 
hmmiations.  He  selected  this  design  with  his  accustomed 
haste,  demolished  half  the  church,  and  in  1513  began  the 
new  one,  which,  before  the  death  of  the  pope  and  the 
architect,  was  raised  nearly  to  the  cornice,  with  an  ezpe* 
dition  almost  incredible.  The  arches  were  turned  to  the 
four  great  piers,  and  the  principal  chapel  was  erected 
opposite  the  entrance.  On  this  occasion  Bramante  covered 
the  arches  with  wood,  which  were  sculptured  like  the 
fneze,  and  wreathed  with  a  mixture  of  cement.  Thus  he 
renewed  the  use  of  stuccoes,  as  practised  by  the  ancients, 
but  the  knowledge  of  which  had  been  lost  for  some  time. 
Without  the  walls  of  Todi  he  erected  an  isolated  temple, 
internally  incrusted  with  white  stone,  worked  in  the  fbnn 
of  a  Greek  cross,  and  a  beautiful  cupola  in  the  centre :  it 
is  said  to  be  a  modal  of  St,  Peter 't>.    This  latter  strttctntg. 
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ranciuctcd  to  Rome  nnii  eiicomajLTcd  the  mconiparablc 
Baphaet,  and  also  ttui2:ht  him  architecture. 

In  the  school  of  Athens.  Raffaello  drew  the  portrait  of 
Ills  worthy  master  leaning  against  a  pilaster,  and  iippcar- 
rng  to  describe  with  the  compasses  a  geometrical  figure, 
surrounded  by  youths,  who  are  regard inej  him  with  j^eat 
atteniion.  Braniante  always  lived  in  a  respectable  and 
honourable  manner.  lie  delighted  in  poetry,  and  com- 
posed some  sonnets,  which,  if  not  very  superior,  are  at 
least  agrceablGp  and  without  defects,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  collection  of  Opuscoli,  printed  at  Milan  in  1756.  He 
sometimes  performed  the  part  of  an  improvisatore,  wliich 
tie  did  With  less  difficulty  than  appears  possible,  and  wliicli 
Cicero  calls  andar  negotium  et  impudens*  For  so  many 
Jffliabla  qualities,  both  of  the  heart  and  mind,  Bramante 
ms  esteemed  while  living,  and  his  memory  venemtefl 
when  dead.  His  manner  in  architecture  was  at  first  cold 
and  formal^  but  afterwards  became  elegant  and  majestic* 
He  possessed  genius  and  was  fertile  in  invention,  and  gave 
to  his  buildings  requisite  solidity. 

Michael  Angelo  much  esteemed  him,  which  he  evinces 
in  a  familiar  letter  to  his  friend  Messer  Bartomeo  ;  — 
**  It  caniiot  Imj  denied  that  Bramante  is  superior  in  archi- 
tecture to  all  others,  since  the  time  of  the  ancientsv*'  ^c. 

V'enturi  Vitoni  of  Pistoya  was  his  disciple:  he  built,  in 
bis  own  country,  the  church  dell'  Umihta.  It  is  an 
octagon,  with  a  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  the  cupola 
i  added  by  Vasari.  ^ 
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GIULIANO  DI  SANGALLO,  a  Floeentiwe, 


(Born  1443,  dM  1517,) 


Was  won  of  Francisco  Giamberti,  a  respectable  arduteet. 
.  Giuliaiio*  and  his  brother  Antonio  were  at  first  engrarers 
and  engineers,  they  afterwards  deroted  themselTes  to  aicki- 
tecture.  Qiuliano  began  the  cloister  at  Florence,  which 
now  belongs  to  an  order  of  Carmelite  monks,  called  Santa 
Maddellena  de'  Pazzi,  of  the  Ionic  order,  copied  from  an 
ancient  capital  found  near  Florence :  the  volutes  of  this 
capital  descend  to  the  necking  of  the  columns ;  and  under 
the  ovolo  is  a  frieze  a  third  of  the  diameter  high.  For 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  sumamed  the  Magnificent,  he  built  a 
palace  at  Poggio  a  Cajano,  and  made  the  vanlt  of  file 
great  hallf  of  auch  a  size,  that  it  was  considered  a  master- 
piece, and  was  the  largest  then  known. 

He  rebuilt  the  fortification  of  Ostia,  the  bishop  of  which 
was  afterwards  Julius  II.,  and  where  Giuliano  remained 
two  years;  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  quit^e  nei^- 
bouihood,  except  during  the  winter  months,  on  account  ef 
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Naples  to  present  a  model  to  the  king  for  some  work  near 
Costel  Nuovo;  with  which  the  monarch  was  80  much 
pleased,  that  he  made  Giuliano  a  rich  present  of  horses, 
clothes,  and  other  valuables ;  among  them  a  silver  cup, 
containing  a  hundred  ducats,  Giuliano,  who  was  of  a  noble 
disposition,  refused  to  accept  them,  excusing  himself  by 
saying,  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici, 
who  did  not  value  riches.  The  king,  surprised  at  his 
independence,  insisted  on  his  selecting  whatever  might 
pleajse  him,  Giuliano  then  chose  some  fragments  of  anti- 
quity ,^ — a  head  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  a  naked  female 
figure,  and  a  sleeping  Cupid, —  which,  on  bis  return,  lie 
presented  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  was  well  pleased 
with  this  testimony  of  the  architect's  disinterestedness, 
that  he  commisBioned  him  to  buiid,  without  the  gate  of 
San  Gallo,  at  Florence,  a  large  convent  for  the  hermits 
of  St.  Agostino*  He  also  executed  many  other  works  in 
that  city,  among  which  was  the  grand  palace,  called 
Poggio  Imperiale.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  Milan, 
to  build  a  superb  palace  for  the  duke,  which  he 
began;  hut  the  war  breaking  out  prevented  its  com- 
pletioa. 

He  built  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna  di 
Loretto  in  Rome,  under  Alexander  VI.;  he  restored  the 
aoffiie  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  said  to  have  been  gilt 
with  the  first  gold  brought  from  America;  and  adorned 
the  national  church  delf  Aninia,  which  was  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  a  square  facade  of  three  orders  of  pilasters ;  for 
the  cardinal  Rovere  be  built  the  palace  adjoining  St.  Pietro 
in  Vincola,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church ;  it  is  not 
fcry  wortliy  of  attention » 

At  Bavona,  the  birth-place  of  the  above  cardinal,  he 
made  a  design  for  another  palace,  considered  extremely 
«perb:  but  in  consequence  of  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
une,  he  sought  refuge  at  Lyons,  and  presented  a  model  of 
bat  he  had  designed  to  the  king  of  France*  who  was 
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much  {deased  with  it.  The  edifice  was  not  completed  till 
Bome  time  afterwards :  it  is  now  converted  into  the  mo« 
nastery  of  Santa  Chiara.  He  also  designed,  for  the  duke 
Valentino,  the  castle  of  Montefiascane,  of  which  there  only 
reiiiain  some  fragments  of  walls. 

When  Julius  II.  assumed  the  papacy,  Giuhano  was 
indignant  at  the  pontiff,  in  whose  senrice  he  had  been  so 
much  employed,  entrusting  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's 
to  Bramante  D'Urbino ;  he  in  consequence  retired  to  Flo- 
rence. He  was  afterwards  recalled  by  the  pope,  retninod 
to  Rome»  and  followed  him  to  the  war;  but  not  being  en- 
ployed  in  any  considerable  buildings,  he  again  became 
disgusted,  and  withdrew  himself.  Pietro  Soderini  Goo- 
faloniere,  of  Florence,  employed  him,  at  the  si^e  of 
Pisa,  to  build  a  very  ingenious  bridge,  so  constractad, 
that  it  protected  the  besieged  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  He  also  planned  the  fortress  of  Pisa,  and  the 
gate  of  San  Marco,  of  the  Doric  order.  He  went  oaoe 
more  to  Rome,  by  desire  of  Leo  X.,  to  superii^tend  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's,  but  his  age  and  infirmities  obliged 
him  to  relinquish  the  office,  and  he  retired  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  was  desirous  of  spending  his  last 
moments.* 
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ANTONIO  DI  SANGALLO, 

(Died  1534,) 

By  order  of  Alexander  VI.  altered  the  tomb  of  Hadrian 
into  its  present  form,  when  it  took  the  name  of  the  Castle 
of  Sant'  Angelo.  He  then  constructed  the  castle  at 
CiTitft  Castellana,  designed  a  fortress  at  Arezzo,  and  was 
was  appointed  by  the  government  of  Florence  superin- 
tendant  of  all  the  fortifications.  At  Monte  Pulciano  he 
erected  a  beautiful  temple  to  the  Madonna,  and  other 
churches  at  Monte  Sansovino  :  but  the  infirmities  of  age 
act  enabling  him  to  endure  the  inconveniences  to  which 
his  profession  subjected  him,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  agriculture. 

These  two  brothers  improved  the  Doric  order:  they 
were  great  lovers  of  antiquity,  and  had  a  fine  collection 
of  antiques.  Architecture  was  almost  hereditary  in  their 
family,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI, 

(Bom  1443,  died  1518,) 

Was  bom  in  the  castle  di  Vinci,*  near  Florence,  and 
united  such  a  combination  of  talent  as  is  seldom  seen  in 
one  person.  The  beauty  of  his  appearance,  the  agility  of  his 

♦  Va^ari,  torn.  r.  p.  21. 
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body,  his  strength,  so  wonderful,  that  with  one  hand  he 
broke  a  horse's  chain, — were  gifts  of  an  ordinary  kind, 
when  compared  with  those  of  his  mind.  He  gave  many 
extraordinary  proofs  of  his  abiUties  as  a  painter,  sculptor, 
anatomist,  architect,  geometrician,  mechanic,  poet,  and  mu- 
sician; but  was  particularly  distinguished  in  paintii^. 
He  was  the  first  who  produced  a  style  after  nature,  sub- 
jected the  art  to  certain  rules,  and  recovered  it  firom  that 
languor  into  which  it  had  fallen  during  the  barbarim 
of  the  preceding  centuries.  By  order  of  Lodovico  Sfona, 
duke  of  Milan,  called  the  Moor,  he  conducted  the  wateis 
of  the  Adda  to  Milan,  and  rendered  the  canal  of  Mor- 
tesana,  near  the  valleys  of  Chiavenna  and  ValteDina, 
navigable  over  a  space  of  200  miles,  surmounting  innu- 
merable difficulties,  and  making  new  drains  to  preserve 
the  lands  from  ft^uent  inundations.  This  is  the  only 
instance  on  record  in  which  he  acted  as  an  architect: 
after  completing  it,  he  composed  a  treatise  on  the  nature, 
weight,  and  motion  of  water,  and  made  a  great  number  of 
new  machines.  It  was  his  custom  to  write  on  whatever 
he  executed ;  which  he  is  said  to  have  done  with  his  left 
hand,  as  all  his 'works  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheca  Am- 
brosiana,  at  Milan,  arc  written  from  right  to  left,  in  the 
Hebrew  manner,  and  are  not  legible  without  a  magnifying 
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between  Inm  and  Michael  Angelo.  made  him  resolve  to 
visit  France,  whither  he  was  invited  by  Fmncis  L  Leo- 
nardo having  fallen  ill  at  Fontainbleau,  the  king  set  out  to 
aee  him.  Overcome  with  this  attention  of  majesty,  he  col- 
beted  all  bis  strength  to  raise  himself;  but  at  this  moment 
he  WES  taken  with  a  mortal  fainting,  the  king  hastened  to 
aastst  him,  and  he  died  in  his  arms. 

Both  in  theory  and  practice,  Leonardo  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  father  of  painting.  He  has  left  a  multi- 
pUcity  of  clever  and  interesting  observations  in  hia  works, 
K  sinperior  to  whatever  has  been  written  since.  He  made 
'  the  great  perfection  of  his  pictures  to  consist  in  repre- 
senting objects  as  if  he  saw  them  in  a  glasA  or  camera 
obflcuni. 

I      SIMONE  POLLAJUOLO,  a  Fluhentine,  calleu 
I  IL  CRONACA, 

i         Ue  vi«i 


(Bom  1454,  died  1509.) 


Ue  vi«iled  Rome  at  an  early  age;*  and»  being  attached  to 
architecture,  devoted  his  time  to  measuring  those  noble 
remains,  of  which  there  were  then  a  great  number,  and  in 
excellent  preservation :  there  are  now  but  few,  and  those 
few,  by  time  and  a  variety  of  accidents,  are  spoiled  and 
disfigured. . 

Sijnone  returnetl  to  his  country,  and  from  continually 
speaking  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Rome,  received  hi» 
surname.  Being  reputed  an  excellent  architect,  he  was 
employed  by  Strozzi  to  continue  the  building  of  his  palace, 
which  had  been  designed  by  Benedetto  da  Majano^  who 
liad  left  Florence  at  the  time  H  Cronaca  arrived  there. 


•  Vasari,  torn,  ti.  p.  19. 
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He  erected  the  Ta^ade  in  the  Tuscan  otder,  rery  beautiful, 
and  at  the  top  placed  a  Corinthian  entablature,  the  moat 
magnificent  that  has  ever  been  seen.  II  Cronaca  designed 
It  irom  an  entablature  at  Spogiia  di  Chrislo  at  Rome,  and 
increased  its  proportion  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  em- 
ployed it.  In  applications  of  this  kind  great  judgment  is 
requisite  :  Bramante,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Palladio's  best 
works  united,  would  produce  absurdity ;  as  from  many  fine 
verses  repeated  indiscriminately  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso, 
and  Milton,  might  result  something  perfectly  ridicaloos. 
II  Cronaca  afterwards  adorned  the  court  of  this  palace  with 
a  Composite  order  below  and  a  Corinthian  above,  with 
columns,  windows,  and  doors,  extremely  beautiftil.  The 
interior,  however,  did  not  correspond  with  the  exterior; 
not  from  the  fault  of  Cronaca,  who  was  obliged  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  taste  begun  by  others.  Benedetto 
da  Majano  is  also  excusable,  being  confined  for  want  of 
space,  the  persons  residing  near  not  choosing  to  relin- 
quish their  houses. 

II  Croilaca  built  the  sacristy  of  Santo  Spirito  at  Flo- 
rence, of  an  octangular  figure ;  it  is  elegant  and  well  pro- 
portioned. On  the  hill  of  San  Miniato,  without  Florence, 
he  built  the  church  of  St.  Francesco,  of  such  exquisite 
proportions,  that  Michael  Angelo  used  to  call  it  his  beau- 
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ANDREA  CONTUCCIO  DA  MONTE  SANSOVINO, 

(Bom  1460,  died  15^9,) 

Was  the  son  of  a  peasant^  named  Dominicho^  and  the 
nine  circumstance  occurred  to  him  as  to  Giotto.  Whilst 
attending  his  flocks,  when  a  child^  he  was  discovered 
drawing  on  and  modelling  the  clay.  Simone  Vespucci, 
then  governor' of  that  province,  saw  the  inclination  and 
talent  of  the  youth,  and,  with  the  permisi^ion  of  his  father, 
took  him  to  Florence,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  him. 
Andrea  became  one  of  the  first  sculptors,  as  we  may  see  by 
htt  statues,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number  at  Florence, 
at  Genoa,  and  other  cities,  and  especially  at  Rome,  in 
the  two  famous  sepulchres,  in  the  choir  della  Madonna, 
del  Popolo,  and  in  the  group  of  Sant'  Anna,  Christ,  and 
the  Madonna  in  the  church  of  Santo  Agostino. 

He  was  equally  successful  in  architecture ;  his  chapel 
dd  Sagramento,  in  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito  at  Florence, 
is  an  instance  of  it :  although  small,  it  is  so  beautifully 
constructed,  that  it  appears  cut  out  of  one  piece.  The 
asylum  of  the  sacristy  of  the  same  church  is  an  edifice 
entirely  of  stone,  with  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  sup- 
porting an  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  and  a  vault 
of  stone,  divided  into'compartments,  well  sculptured,  which 
are  not  placed  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  columns. 
When  Contuccio  was  reprehended  for  this  fault,  he  replied 
that  he  had  imitated  the  Pantheon :  from  such  legitimate 
examples  arise  sometimes  absurdities.  The  fame  of  this 
artist  was  so  great,  that  the  king  of  Portugal  requested 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  spare  him.     He  built  many  edi- 

*  Vasari,  torn.  ix.  p.  291. 
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fioes  in  that  country ;  among  others,  a  royal  palace,  with 
four  towers.  After  having  resided  nine  years  in  Portugal^ 
he  returned  to  Italy  loaded  with  rich  gifts,  and  was  by 
pope  Leo  X.  sent  to  Loretto,  where  he  executed  many 
beautiftd  sculptures,  finished  the  palace  of  the  canoos 
began  by  Bramante,  and  fortified  the  city.  Whilst  em- 
ployed at  Loretto,  in  the  four  months  of  absence  allowed 
him  every  year,  he  went  to  Monte  Sansorino,  his  oatiTe 
place,  where  he  built  for  himself  a  coovenient 
and  purchased  some  property.  He  passed  the  i 
of  his  life  in  tranquillity  among  his  relations  and  firieiids. 
He  ornamented  the  place  of  his  nativity  with  a  cloister  for 
the  monks  of  Santo  Agostino,  and  a  small  chapel  without 
the  gate.  He  overheated  himself  in  removing  Bome  palii^ 
in  front  of  his  villa,  and  died  in  consequence.  He  was 
prudent,  just,  and  reasonable,  provident,  courteous  in  his 
manners,  and  a  friend  of  learned  men.  He  left  some  of 
his  designs  and  writings  on  the  proportions  and  mea- 
surements used  by  the  ancients. 
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Raphael*  was  taken  to  Florence  by  Leo  X,  to  build  the 
fa^^ade  of  San   Lorenzo.     His    design  consisted   of  two 
orders^  above  which  is  an  attic.     The  paJace  of  the  Ugoc- 
cioni,  now  Pandolfini,t  is  of  his  architecture.    This  palace 
has  two  stories,  the  qyoins  of  the  building  are  rusticated, 
and  the  windows  of  each  floor  are  decorated  with  columns, 
supporting  entablatures,  with  triangular  and  circular  pedi- 
ments alternately.     In  Rome   he  erected  the  stables  of 
^        Agostino  Chigi,  in  the  strada  Lungara,  near  the  Farnese 
H       palace.     The  first  story  has  small  double  pilasters,  with 
H      their  pedestals  distinct;  they  are  of  the  Doric  order,  with 
H      tn  architrave  of  three  faces,  a  plain  frieze,  and  a  cornice 
^B     entire:  the  second  floor  has  the  same  number  of  Corinthian 
^M     pilasters,  with  their  pedestals  also  divided.     In  conse- 
^M     qoence  of  so  many  breaks,  the  effect  is  destroyed,  and 
^^^Ihe  cornice  on  the  first  story  appears  to  have  no  connexion 
^^^^ith  the  rest :  the  door,  having  Doric  columns  and  high 
pedestals,  is  also  in  bad  taste.    Near  to  Sant'  Andrea  della 
Valle  he  built  the  palace  Caffarelli,  now  Stoppani ;  tlie 
fieigade  has  a  rustic  basement,  which  is  beautiful     Over 

I this    is    an    order   of  double    Doric    columns,    between 

H  which  are  the  windows,  each  with  its  balustrade  of 
H  stone.  This  order  looks  heavy,  nor  is  the  disposi* 
^  tion  of  the  columns  happy,  which,  besides  the  incon- 
roxience  of  being  coupled,  prevents  the  eye  extending 


•  Vajari,  torn,  iii,  p,  54, 

f  This  palace  is  admirably  disposed  for  its  situation,  which  is  at  the 
angk  of  two  streets,  called  San  Galb  and  Santa  Salvestrina.  The  piece 
of  groniui  oo  which  it  stands  is  very  irregular  in  its  sha^w;,  an«l  presented 
iOfae  difficulties.  The  court  an«l  garden  are  decorated  with  fountains 
mod  antique  statues*  The  fa^e  is  built  of  stone,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ]>nMcipal  cornice,  which  is  of  wood  ;  the  latter  is  very  beautiful,  and 
It  i«  to  \>e  regretted  tliat  it  is  executetl  in  so  perishable  a  material.  Tliis 
voflt  iQay  be  considered,  perhaps^  one  of  the  best  of  this  artist's  designs  in 
tfChttecture. 
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from  one  window  to  the  other.     But  Raphael  was  parti- 
cularly fond  of  thus  coupling  the  columns. 

After  the  death  of  Bramante,  Raphael  wan  one  of  the 
architects  of  St.  Peter's,  for  which  he  made  a  design.  He 
divided  a  Latin  cross  into  three  naves,  with  a  recessed 
chapel  on  each  side.  The  lesser  branches  of  the  cross 
terminated  in  a  semicircle,  with  a  number  of  isolated 
columns  and  pilasters.  These  latter  predominated  every 
where.  The  cupola  was  at  the  intersections  of  the  transept', 
and  somewhat  too  distant  from  the  facade,  which  had  a 
triple  portico  of  isolated  columns,  with  unequal  inter- 
columniations,  and  the  portico  was  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  simple  flight  of  steps:  the  idea  wanted 
grandeur.  He  also  designed  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican 
palace.  It  is  said  that,  for  a  considerable  sum  which 
Leo  X.  owed  him,  Raphael  hoped  to  have  been  made  a 
cardinal,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  hope  he  deferred 
his  nuptials  with  the  niece  of  the  cardinal  Bibiena.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  from  inattention  to  the  state 
of  his  health,  on  Good  Friday,  the  anniversary  of  his 
nativity.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  he  would  have 
been  as  a  painter,  had  he  not  died  at  so  early  an  age. 
Quantum  ad  gloriam  longissimum  oevum  peregit.  After 
the  most  pompous  obsequies,  he  was  buried  in  the  rotundai. 
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Soilness,  grace,  and  elegance,  the  characteristics  of  his 
pictures,  were  conspicuous  in  his  own  person.  Courteous 
to  all,  and  so  liberal,  that  when  he  went  to  the  pope» 
he  was  followed  by  more  than  fifty  painters,  who  courted 
him  as  their  monarch. 

He  endeavoured  to  imitate  Michael  Angelo ;  but  not 
being  able  to  equal  him  in  naked  figures,  he  soared 
into  the  boundless  regions  of  painting ;  that  is;  he.knew 
how  to  manage  with  precision  and  elegance  all  the 
beauties  of  the  art,  which  are  by  authors  entitled  in^ 
Tcntion,  composition,  design,  colouring,  and  expression. 
He  treated  these  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been 
admired  by  all  Greece.  His  skull  is  preserved  in  the 
academy  of  St.  Luke,  which  the  students  visit,  as.  if 
in  the  hope  of  being  inspired  with  similar  talents ;  and 
it  is  wonderful  that,  admiring  him  so  much,  the  modem 
painters  should  so  little  resemble  him.  Either  they  dp 
not  really  wish  to  imitate  him,  or  do  not  know  how  to  <do 
80.  Those  who  duly  appreciate  his  merits  have  attempted 
it,  and  been  successful.  Mengs  is  an  example  of  this 
observation. 


BACCIO  D'AGNOLO,  a  Florentine, 

(Born  1460,  died  1.543,) 

Was  an  excellent  carver  in  wood ;  but  being  much  at- 
tached to  architecture,  he  went  to  Rome,  to  study  it  among 
the  monuments  of  antiquity.  *  He,  however,  continued  his 
business ;  and  assembled  at  his  house,  particularly  in  the 
winter,  the  most  able  artists  of  that  time,  —  Raphael,  then 
a  young  man,  II  Sansovino,  Majano,  II  Cronaca,  Giulio, 

*  Vasari,  lom.  vii.  p.  103. 
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Antonio  Sangallo,  and  sometimes  Michael  Angelo,  with 
other  ingenious  Florentines  and  strangers.  Baccio  erected 
a  part  of  the  great  hall  at  Florence.  At  Gualfondo  he  de- 
signed a  garden,  now  belonging  to  the  marquess  of  Riocardi. 
In  the  piazza  of  the  Santa  Trinita  he  built  a  palace  for 
Giovanni  Bartoliniy*  and  introduced  a  cornice,  copied 
from  one  at  Rome  in  the  gardens  of  the  constable  Colonna, 
but  which,  with  many  other  antiquities,  is  now  destroyed. 
Baccio  had  not  the  judgment  of  Crooaca :  he  applied  to 
this  small  palace  so  large  a  cornice,  that  it  appeared  like 
an  immense  hat  on  the  head  of  a  child.  This  was  tlie 
first  palace  with  windows  ornamented  by  pediments,  and 
ccdumns  to  the  doors,  bearing  an  architrave,  frieze,  and 
cornice ;  a  novelty  which,  like  all  others,  was  first  blamed, 
and  then  passionately  admired.  All  Florence  ridiculed 
Baccio  for  this  new  style ;  not  only  personally,  but  with 
sonnets  and  epigrams  reproaching  him  with  building  a 
chapel  instead  of  a  palace.  Those  who  ridiculed  the 
buiUing  did  not  understand  the  subject,  nor  the  reason  ton 
placing  pediments  over  the  windows:  perhaps  Baceio 
could  not  sufficiently  account  for  them  himself.  He  built 
several  other  palaces,  and  gave  the  designs  of  the  Villa 
Borghesini  on  the  Poggio.  The  campanile  of  Santo  Spifito;, 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  kind,  and  that  of  St.  Majano,  are 
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Notwithstanding  the  care  of  the  Tuscans  in  preserving 
whatever  belongs  to  them,  Brunelleschi's  design  hud 
been  lost;  Baceio  made  another^  and  had  executed  the 
eighth  part  of  it,  when  Michael  Angelo  returned  from 
Rome  :  he  observed,  that  in  executing  this  work,  some  of 
the  masonry,  intentionally  left  by  Brunei leschi,  must  be 
cut  away ;  and  compared  it  to  a  cage,  not  becausie  des- 
titnie  of  proportions,  but  because,  when  compared  with 
the  great  cupola,  it  was  small  and  insignificant*  It  appears 
that  Baccio  had  not  considered  the  general  scale  of  the 
whole,  Michael  Angelo  made  a  design  for  it;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  disputes  which  arose,  the  cardinal 
Gtulio  de'  Medici  remained  undetermined,  and  the  drum 
of  the  cupola  without  columns  to  surround  it-  Some 
attribute  to  him  the  palace  Salviati  at  Rome,  others  to 
Nanni  da  Baccio  Bigio,  Be  it  by  wliom  it  may,  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  great  edifice  is  ugly  and  discordant,  parti- 
cularly the  entablature. 

Baccio  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  Giuliano  his 
wn,  also  a  carver  and  architect,  succeeded  to  the  direction 
of  his  father  s  buildings.  He  erected  at  Montughi, 
witliout  Florence,  a  small  house  for  Francesco  Campana, 
well  ornamented,  and  judiciously  arranged.  But,  in  the 
model  which  he  gave  for  the  great  altar  and  the  cljoir  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiorc,  he  shewed  himself  destitute  of 
tbility  and  invention. 

Domenico,  anotlier  son  of  Baccio,  exhibitcil  a  genius 
for  architecture ;  and,  had  he  not  died  young,  would  per- 
haps have  surpassed  his  father. 
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NOVELLA  DA  SAN  LUCANO,  a  Neapolitan,  , 

Studied  at  Rome,  and  restored  the  church  of  San  Do- 
niinico  Maggiorc  at  Naples,  removing  all  the  Gothic  parts 
that  he  could.  A  fine  opportunity  presented  itself  of  dis- 
playing his  talent,  1470,  in  the  palace  of  Roberto  Sanse- 
verino,  prince  of  Salerno,  and  high  admiral  of  the  kingdom, 
who  gave  no  other  direction  to  the  architect  than  to  make 
the  most  sumptuous  edifice  that  had  ever  been  seen.  In 
ten  years  the  work  was  complete.  It  is  of  travertine 
stone,  worked  to  resemble  the  points  of  a  diamond,  and  was 
afterwards  presented  by  D.  Isabella  Feltri  della  Rovere, 
princess  of  Bisiguono,  to  the  Jesuits,  who,  under  the 
direction  of  the  father  Pietro  Proyedo,  a  Jesuit,  cod- 
Htructcd  the  church  of  II  Gesu  Nuovo,  now  II  Salvatore. 
The  plan  was  a  Greek  cross,  of  a  good  form,  with  a  magni- 
ficent cupola,  which  in  1688  was  entirely  destroyed.  In 
less  than  seven  nu>nth8  it  was  rebuilt:  it  is  the  richest 
church  of  Naples,  but  has  too  many  ornaments,  is  not  well 
executed,  and  has  a  facade  like  a  prison.  After  the  dis;- 
persion  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  wandering  brothem,  it 
beciuiR*  the  property  of  the  ZoccxAmtie  order,  (wooden* 
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Orstni,  duke  of  Gravina,  confided  to  him  the  construction 
of  his  palace  itx  preference  to  San  Severino.  This  edifice  is 
rusticated  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor,  which 
serves  as  a  boBeiuent  to  the  upper  story;  the  latter  ia 
Ofnamented  with  fluted  Corinthian  capitals,  in  the  manner 
of  Serlio.  The  whole  mass  is  heavy,  the  pilasters  are  too 
fer  apart  and  ill  proportioned,  the  windows  badly  deco- 
rated. It  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  beat  edifices  in  Naples, 
Another  story  has  since  been  added,  which  does  not 
harmonise  with  the  rest.  The  great  door  ha3  also  been 
ornamented,  and  evinces  a  modem  taste. 


GIAN  FRANCESCO  MORMANDO.  a  Florentine, 


(Bom  1455,  died  1552,) 


Studied  architecture  under  the  celebrated  Leon  Bat- 
ti«ta  Albert).  After  visiting  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  he 
retired  to  Naples,  and  became  the  friend  and  compe- 
titor of  the  two  preceding  architects.  The  church  of 
San  Severino,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  at  Naples, 
is  of  his  building.  By  this  work  he  acquired  m  much 
fame,  that  Ferdinand  sent  for  hira  to  Spain,  where  he 
wished  him  to  build  a  palace  and  a  church  ^  but  his 
principal  occupation  was  to  sing  and  play  on  the  lute ; 
whence  the  monarch  nominated  him  not  only  his  first 
architect,  but  his  first  musician^  and  consequently  re- 
warded him  doubly. 

On  hi*  return  to  Naples,  he  continued  the  church  of 
San  Severiiio,  and  made  some  additions  to  the  monastery. 
In  order  to  equal  the  two  last -mentioned  palaces  of  the 
dukes  of  Gravina  and  Salerno,  the  duke  de  Viestri  ordered 
Mormando  to  cr^ct  one  for  him,  now  called  Filomarini, 

VOL,  I.  Q 
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belonging  to  the  princess  della  Rocca :  an  edifice  whicb 
has  suffered  much  in  the  various  insurrections ;  but  there 
is  sufficient  remaining  to  shew  the  ponderous  taste  of  the 
times.  Mormando  also  designed  the  palace  of  Cantahipo, 
on  the  beautiful  river  Posilippo.  He  built  many  other 
edifices,  among  which  is  the  small  church  della  Stella, 
near  San  Severino,  rebuilt,  embellished,  and  endowed  at 
his  own  expense. 


SIGISMONDO  DI  GIOVANNI,  a  Neapolitan, 

Was  a  disciple  of  Mormando.  He  built  II  Seggio  di  Nido, 
in  which  the  piers  have  Gothic  ornaments,  and  a  cupola 
above  well  formed.  This  vault  or  cupola  produced  him  so 
much  repute,  that  he  was  entrusted  with  that  of  San 
Severino,  according  to  the  model  made  by  Mormando. 
Such  works  were  then  new  at  Naples,  and  considered 
extremely  difficult  to  execute. 
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BALDASSARE  PERUZZI, 

(Born  1481,  died  1636,) 

Was  bom  at  Volterra,*  where  his  father,  Antonio  Peruzzi, 
a  noble  Florentine,  had  retired  duriqg  the  civil  wars  of 
Florence.  But  Volterra  being  afterwards  sacked,  this 
illustrious  family  lost  every  thing,  and  fled  to  Sienna, 
where  they  lived  in  poverty.  Baldassare  devoted  himself 
to  painting,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  excelled  in  his  know- 
ledge of  perspective.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  to 
architecture,  and  erected  many  buildings  in  Rome.  Re- 
moving to  Bologna,  he  made  two  designs  for  the  fagade 
of  San  Petronio,  one  modern,  the  other  Gothic,  with  many 
others  extremely  ingenious,  in  order  to  unite  the  old 
building  with  the  new,  without  spoiling  the  former.  He 
built  the  gate  of  the  church  of  San  Michele,  in  Bosco, 
and  embellished  the  monastery  of  the  monks  di  Monti 
Oliveto,  without  Bologna.  He  also  made  the  design  and 
model  for  the  cathedral  of  Carpi,  which  was  built  imder 
his  direction,  after  the  rules  of  Vitruvius.  Being  called 
to  Sienna,  he  fortified  that  city ;  on  his  return  to  Rome 
he  was  employed  by  Leo  X.  in  the  building  of  St.  Peter'^, 
and  this  pope  thinking  that  the  idea  of  Bramante  was  too 
vast,  Baldassare  made  a  fresh  model,  both  magnificent 
and  ingenious.  According  to  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Serlio,  it  was  to  have  been  a  Greek  cross,  terminated  at 
the  four  extremities  semicircularly.  Between  these  ex- 
tremities were  four  square  sacristies,  over  which  bell-towers 
might  be  erected.  At  each  of  the  extremities  was  a  semi- 
circular pcNTch,  through  which,  by  three  openings,  orna- 

*  Wsari,  torn.  vi.  p.  101. 
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mented  wfth  four  isolated  colamns,  was  the  entrance  to  the 
temple.  The  great  altar  was  in  the  centre,  encompassed  by 
four  large  piers,  supporting  a  cupola  138  feet  in  diameter. 
This  temple  consisted  of  two  naves,  which  cut  each  other 
at  right  angles ;  in  the  centre  was  the  great  cupola.  Each 
nave  had  two  side  aisles,  and  where  these  intersected  each 
other,  were  placed  four  cupolas,  48  feet  in  diameter. 
This  design  is  conceived  with  so  much  judgment,  that  it 
merits  an  attentive  consideration  in  Serlio,  as  every  part 
of  it  served  afterwards  for  a  model  to  the  succeeding 
architects. 

The  tomb  of  Adrian  VI.  in  the  church  of  dell'  Anima, 
was  built  by  Peruzzi.  For  Agostino  Chigi,  at  Longara  he 
erected  that  small  palace  which,  coming  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Famese  family,  has  since  been  caUed  La 
Famesina.  Peruzzi  himself  ornamented  it  externally  with 
historical  representations  in  terra  cotta,  which  are  now 
obliterated.  The  hall  was  decorated  with  columns,  drawn 
in  perspective,  which  made  it  appear  much  larger  than 
it  really  was:  but  the  most  extraordinary  thing  is  the 
loggia  in  the  garden,  in  which  this  architect  and  painter 
represented  the  fable  of  Medusa ;  Perseus,  and  some  other 
figures,  are  in  the  corbels  of  the  roof:  the  ornaments  drawn 
out  in  perspective    are  so  natural  and  vivid,  that  the 
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small  Doric  pilasters,  which  arc  repeated  in  the  secoiift 
fteiiy,  like  those  in  the  first,  are  formal.  The  frieze  in  tlic 
Rrst  story  is  without  the  usual  ornament,  and  the  cornice  is 
almost  entirely  suppressed.     The  whole  is  beautiful . 

For  the  representation  of  a  comedy  by  the  cardiuul 
Bibicna,  played  before  tlic  pope,  and  the  firi^t  composed 
in  prose,  Peruzzi  painted  two  scenes^  which  have  served 
as  examples  for  whatever  has  since  been  done  of  that  kind. 
He  also  directed  the  prepanitions  for  the  coronation  of 
Clement  VIII,  In  the  dreadful  sacking  of  Rome,  in 
1527,  in  which  so  many  persons,  unable  to  endure  the 
tnsnlts  offered  them,  killed  themselves  in  despair,  Peruzzi 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who,  from 
his  noble  and  graceful  aspect,  taking  him  for  a  prelate  of 
high  rank»  used  him  most  barbarously,  to  make  him  dis- 
cover some  imagined  treasure;  but  finding  him  at  leng^th 
to  be  a  painter,  they  forced  him  to  dniw  the  likeness  of 
Charles  le  Bourbon,  and  sent  him  away  covered  with 
wounds. 

He  fled  to  Porto  Ereole,  and  from  thence  to  Sienna, 
Inhere  he  arrived  perfectly  naked,  having  been  stripped  on 
the  road.  He  was  well  received  by  the  citizens,  executed 
many  public  and  private  works,  and  shewed  his  patriotism 
in  refusing  to  obey  the  pope,  who  wished  to  employ  him 
Man  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Florence. 

On  bis  return  to  Rome,  he  made  many  designs  for 
palaces  for  the  Orsiai  family*  erected  some  buildings  near 
Viterbo,  others  in  Puglia,  and  continued  his  studies  in 
nmthemattcs,  and  on  Vitruvius,  to  which  he  added  some 
t^mmentations,  drawing  the  figures  himself.  The  court  of 
l'»e  palace  of  the  dukes  d'  Altemps,  in  Rome,  is  comnioidy 
thought  to  have  been  built  or  restored  by  Peruzzi.  The 
«tylc  is  simple,  but  noble,  and  there  are  evidences  of  sonic 
"•tended  alteration.  / 

The  most  difilicult  and  considerable  work  of  this  archi- 
*^1,  is  the  massive  palace  near  San  Pantaleo;   its  form 
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is  oval,  and  produces  both  a  novel  and  beautiful  effect. 
The  facade  is  entirely  of  smooth  stone-work,  and  has  an 
ingenious  and  well-proportioned  vestibule,  with  insulated 
Doric  columns,  sustaining  an  architrave.  This  architimve 
is  continued  through  the  portico  over  the  small  pilasters, 
opposite  the  columns.  The  middle  intercolumniation 
answering  to  the  door  is  the  largest,  the  others  are 
narrow ;  the  columns  are  placed  two  and  two,  as  are  also 
the  pilasters  on  each  side  the  portico  of  the  facade.  The 
Doric  order  is  plain,  and  the  soffite  within  the  portico 
highly  ornamented,  consequently,  not  uniform  with  the 
general  simplicity  of  the  order.  The  door  is  well  pro- 
portioned, but  has  too  many  dentils  and  modillions;  the 
portico  is  terminated  by  two  large  circular  niches,  which 
reach  to  the  ground  :  the  sofhte  of  the  vestibule  is  minutely 
ornamented,  as  are  also  those  of  the  two  porticoes  in  the 
court,  which  are  opposite  to  each  other.  The  Doric  order 
of  the  court,  has  a  cornice  and  architrave,  the  guttse  of 
which,  are  very  exactly  disposed.  The  door  and  windows 
of  the  first  floor  are  in  a  good  style.  The  confined  and 
narrow  situation  of  the  edifice,  only  serves  to  shew  the 
greater  ability  of  the  architect.  He,  however,  did  not  see 
the  completion  of  it;  he  died  suddenly,  it  #as  saidi 
by  poison,  administered  to  him  by  some  one  jealous  of 
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flent  him  100  crowns^  with  many  useless  ofTers  of  assist- 
ance. He  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon,  by  the  side  of 
Raphael,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  his  inscription. 
Artists  of  every  denomination  assisted  at  his  obsequies. 

After  his  death  his  reputation  increased,  especially 
when  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  was  continued,  in  which 
Antonio  Sangallo  met  with  a  number  of  difficulties. 


ANTONIO  SANGALLO, 

(Died  1546,) 

Was  the  son  of  a  cooper*  named  Bartolomeo  Picconi,  of 
Mugello,  in  the  Florentine  state.  In  his  childhood  h« 
ksimt  the  business  of  a  carpenter  at  Florence,  but  going 
to  Rome,  was  there  dazzled  by  the  fame  of  his  maternal 
uideSy  Giuliano  and  Antonio  Sangallo.  He  was  by  them 
instructed  in  architecture,  and  from  the  latter  received  the 
MunuMQie  of  Sangallo.  He  was  also  a  disciple  of  Bramante. 
His  first  work  was  the  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Loretto, 
near  Trajan's  column.  Externally  it  is  square,  with  small 
Composite  pilasters  coupled,  on  a  high  plinth.  Over 
this  square  building,  as  if  raised  on  an  upper  basement, 
i«  a  double  cupola,  with  an  octangular  drum,  rather  too 
lofty.  The  interior  is  also  of  that  form,  and  the  cupola, 
which  coTcrs  the  whole  building,  is  consequently  the  same. 
The  form  of  the  doors  and  windows  is  bad,  and  their 
ornaments  heavy  and  useless.  We  must,  however,  ac- 
knowledge, for  the  honour  of  Sangallo,  that  the  small 
cupola,  which  is  in  a  most  extraordinary  style,  is  by 
Giacomo  Del  Duca,  a  Sicilian.     He  afterwards  built  the 

•  Vasari,  torn.  vii.  p.  173. 
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small  palace  near  the  gate  of  Venice,  which  now  belongs 
to  the  counts  of  Parma;  it  is  well  proportioned  and 
arranged,  and  the  windows  ornamented  with  great  sim- 
plicity, but  the  pedestals  of  the  colunms  which  flank 
the  great  door,  and  those  in  the  court,  are  immoderately 
large.  He  erected  the  Pasquino  palace  di  Santo  Bu<mo, 
and  various  other  edifices  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Rome. 

His  reputation  increasing,  he  was  appointed  architect 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  to  repair  some  rooms  in  the  Vatican 
and  Loggias,  in  the  building  of  which  Raphael  had  left 
open  spaces,  to  please  some  persons  who  wished  to  insert 
small  cabinets. 

Pope  Leo  X.,  desiring  to  fortify  Civita  Vecchia,  a 
number  of  designs  were  made  by  various  engineers,  but 
that  of  Sangallo  was  preferred.  Whether  it  was  ever 
carried  into  effect  is  uncertain. 

The  church  of  San  Giovanni  de'  Fiorcntini,  having 
been  very  imprudently  placed  on  the  borders  of  the  Tiber, 
in  the  Julian  Way,  by  Giacomo  Sansovino,  Sangallo 
strengthened  it  on  the  side  next  the  river,  but  at  an 
expense  sufficient  to  have  built  the  whole  edifice,  and 
made  a  model  for  a  new  church,  which  was  not  exeeoted* 
He  restored  the  fortress  of  Montefiascone,  now  destroyed; 
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Piaceiitia.  On  Im  return  to  Rome  he  enlarged  the  Vati- 
can  with  the  chambenj  for  the  public  consistories,  and 
many  others.  The  great  excellence  of  this  architect  con* 
siated  in  solidity,  the  most  important  part  of  arclii lecture. 
us  is  evident  in  all  his  buildings,  particularly  at  Loretto, 
where  tlie  church  of  the  Madonna,  which  was  in  dan^^er 
of  falling,  was  by  him  admirably  repaired  and  embellished 
throughout,  the  proportions  of  the  original  being  retained  ; 
a  far  more  dilEcult  work  than  the  raising  a  building  from 
the  ground.  After  the  taking  of  Rome,  Clement  VIL 
look  refuge  at  Orvletto,  where  being  a  scarcity  of  water, 
Sangalio  walled  in  a  well  with  stone,  50  feet  diameter,  with 
two  flights  of  spiral  steps,  one  within  the  other.  By  these 
the  descent  to  the  bottom  was  80  contrived  that  the  beasts 
entered  at  one  gate,  descended,  and  were  laden  with  the 
water;  then,  turning  round,  they  passed  by  the  other 
branch  of  steps  a  gate  in  an  opposite  direction.  This 
convenient  erection,  conducted  with  »o  much  ability,  and 
lighted  from  top  to  bottom  by  windows  in  the  staircases, 
was  completed  v*  ith  extreme  quickness.  The  covering  of 
the  well  remained  to  be  made,  which  was  afterwards  done 
by  Paul  11 L,  but  not  according  to  the  design  of  Sangalio, 
There  is  a  similar  one  in  the  castle  of  Chambcvrd,  a 
pleasure-house  of  the  king  of  France,  and  another  at 
Turin, 

Sangalio  designed  the  fortress  at  Ancona,  another  at 
Florence,  near  to  Porta  a  Prato,  and  fortified  Castro, 
given  by  Paul  111,  to  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  for  whom  he 
built  a  palace,  and  many  beautiful  and  noble  habitations 
for  private  persons,  all  of  which  are  now  destroyed*  When 
the  eroperor  Charles  V,  passed  through  Rome,  after  his 
victory  over  Timis,  Sangalio  had  the  direction  of  all  the 
festivals  given  in  honour  of  the  monarch.  Before  the 
palace  of  San  Marco,  in  the  square  of  Venice,  he  erected  a 
tiiumphal  arch  of  four  Corinthian  columns.  The  archi- 
in&vc^,  frieze,  and  corniccj  projected  over  e-ach  column. 
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between  which  were  two  Victories,  to  that  in  erery  diYi- 
sion  were  four  Victories;  in  the  whole  eight,  illustrative  of 
the  various  actions  of  the  emperor.  In  the  pediment 
were  two  figures  in  relievo,  representing  emperors  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  At  the  four  angles  were  four  prisoners, 
with  a  number  of  trophies,  in  relievo.  This  was  a  most 
superb  work,  both  for  the  invention,  the  proportions,  and 
the  embellishments  in  painting  and  sculpture,  but  it  was 
transitory,  being  of  wood,  silvered  and  gilt,  and,  when  the 
festival  ended,  it  was  taken  down  perfect. 

The  indefatigable  Sangallo  built  for  the  duke  de  Castro 
the  fortress  of  Nepi,  raised  the  streets  of  that  city,  and 
made  a  number  of  designs  for  houses  and  palaces  for  the 
citizens,  raised  a  number  of  bastions  at  Rome,  and  erected 
the  gate  of  Santo  Spirito,  a  magnificent  and  solid  work, 
resembling  one  of  the  masses  of  antiquity.  Two  hundred 
years  have  elapsed,  and  it  still  remains  perfect. 

He  rebuilt  almost  the  whole  of  the  Vatican,  which  had 
become  ruinous  in  many  places,  and  particulariy  on  the 
side  of  the  Sistine  chapel.  He  enlarged  the  hall  in  fitnt 
of  the  chapel,  and  made  for  the  two  side  lights  the  large 
windows,  and  adorned  the  vaulting  with  beautiful  stuccoes. 
He  also  erected  the  Pauline  chapel,  an  elegant  building 
for  the  exactness  of  the  proportions,  and  made  a  variety 
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which  is  now  preserved  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  Belvedere, 
behind  the  great  niche;  it  cost  4184  crowns. 

This  model  did  not  please  Michael  Angelo,  who  con- 
sidered it  broken  into  too  many  parts,  and  that  the  two 
bell-towers,  the  four  mole  tribunes,  and  the  large  cupola, 
with  an  infinity  of  small  columns,  would  convey  the  idea 
of  Gothic  building  father  than  of  the  antique. 

Sangallo  enlarged  the  piers  of  St.  Peter's,  and  filled  the 
foundation  with  so  much  solid  material,  that  if  all  this 
hidden  mass  were  exposed  to  view,  the  strongest  imagina- 
tion would  be  astonished.  The  grand  Famese  palace  was 
begun  by  Sangallo,  while  Paul  III.  was  cardinal;  and 
when  he  became  pope  it  was  enlarged,  and  the  facade 
earried  up  by  this  architect  as  far  as  the  cornice.  The 
pope  ¥ri8hed  this  cornice  to  be  the  most  beautiful  that  had 
ever  been  seen;  and  all  the  most  able  artists  in  Rome 
were  employed  to  make  designs. 

The  pope  had  all  the  designs  shewn  to  him,  and  after* 
having  more  particularly  praised  that  of  Michael  Angelo, 
much  to  the  displeasure  of  Sangallo,  he  desired  to  see 
one  by  Melighino.  At  such  a  proposal  Sangallo  could  not 
restrain  himself,  and  exclaimed  iti  extreme  resentment, 
that  Melighino  was  a  mere  mountebank  of  an  atchitect. 
The  pope  answered,  with  a  courteous  smile,  "  We  wish 
Melighino  to  be  really  an  architect,  and  will  therefore 
take  care  to  provide  for  him/'  Melighino  was  of  Ferrara, 
and  after  having,  as  it  is  t)elieved,  served  the  pope  a 
number  of  years  in  the  quality  of  groom,  was  desirous 
of  becoming  an  architect.  He  had  the  care  of  Belvedere, 
of  the  pontifical  buildings,  and  was  declared  by  the  pope 
architect  of  St.  Peter's,  with  the  same  stipend  as  San- 
gallo. It  is  such  persons  that  corrupt  the  fine  arts.  The 
cornice  was  afterwards  placed  by  Michael  Angelo,  who 
rebuilt  the  palace  in  another  form,  as  will  be  seen 
in  his  life,  excepting  what  had  been  done  by  Sangallo. 
Between  the  porticoes  of  the  ground  floor  the  latter  made 
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two  doora  and  four  windows,  after  the  style  of  those  men- 
tioned by  Vitmyius,  but  they  have  a  bad  effect  from  the 
diminution  of  the  architraves.  The  interior  door  is  7  feet 
high,  and  half  that  in  width,  which  is  small  for  so  large 
an  edifice.  The  windows  of  the  second  story,  whether 
by  Sangallo  or  not,  are  monstrous  beyond  description, 
both  on  account  of  having  triangular  pediments  over 
round  windows,  and  columns  placed  on  corbels  almost 
in  the  air. 

Sangallo  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  settle  the  disagree- 
ment between  the  inhabitants  of  Tcroi  and  Rieti,  concern- 
ing their  right  to  the  lake  of  Marmora.  He  terminated  the 
strife  with  extreme  difficulty,  dividing  the  lake  between 
them.  From  cold  and  vexation,  Sangallo  was  taken  ill  at 
Temi,  and  died.  His  body  was  carried  to  Rome,  and, 
accompanied  by  all  the  professors,  was  deposited  at  St. 
Peter's,  near  the  Sistine  chapels ;  but  his  epitaph,  placed 
there  by  his  wife,  Isabella  Deta,  is  no  longer  visible. 

Antonio  Battista  Gobbo,  his  brother,  was  also  an  excel- 
lent architect.  He  generally  assisted  in  the  buildings 
of  Sangallo,  made  many  marginal  notes  on  Vitmvitis, 
enriched  the  work  with  various  well-drawn  figures,  and 
finally  translated  it.  This  translation  is  no  longer  in 
print,  nor  would  it  be  useful  on  account  of  its  ohscnra 
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he  studied  with  great  attention  the  models  of  antiquity 
at  Rome,  an  account  of  which  he  collected  into  one 
volume,  and  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent, the  patron  of  hterature. 

He  remained  some  years  with  the  emperor  Maximilian. 
The  bridge  of  stone  at  Verona  requiring  repairs,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  middle  pile  having  been  several  timet* 
uijured,  Giocondo  suggested  the  means  of  strengthening 
and  preserving  it.  He  surrounded  it  with  double  piles, 
which  he  drove  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  prevented 
the  water,  which  was  extremely  rapid,  from  washing 
dway  the  earth  below  the  foundation.  By  tliis  means 
lie  effectually  repaired  the  pier.  A  few  years  since  it  was 
C4irried  away  by  a  flood,  together  with  the  bridge. 

He  made  many  observations  on  the  Commentaries  of 
C^sar,  which  are  printed,  and  was  the  first  who  gave  a 
design  of  the  bridge  constructed  by  that  general  over 
the  Rhone,  and  illustrated  the  text,  which  till  then  had 
been  but  ill  understood ;  he  also  corrected  many  errors 
ttnd  obscure  passages  in  Vitruvius,  but  there  is  still  much 
wanting  to  make  that  work  perfectly  clear.  He  amended 
Frontinu  on  the  Aqueducts,  and  published  Giulio  Osse- 
tjuente,  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Cato**  De  Re  Ruatica." 

Louis  XIL  sent  for  him  into  France,  to  execute  a 
variety  of  works,  among  which  the  two  bridges  over  the 
Seinep  supporting  shops,  acquired  Giocondo  a  great  deal 
of  reputation,  together  with  the  praises  of  Sunnazaro,  who 
^rote  on  him  a  distich,  which  is  here  given »  merely  to 
shew  the  follies  which  in  tliose  times  were  esteemed 
beauties ;  — 

Jocuiidus  gemiiium  imposuii 

tibi,  Sequann,  Poiitem ; 
IIunc  tu  jure  potes  dicere 

Pontificein. 

The  bridge  of  Notre   Dame  has    five  archen,  each  54 
feet  .span,  and  40  high  from  the  water,     Tlie  four  middle 
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piers  are  each  lo  feet  and  a  half  thick,  which,  with  regard 
to  their  span,  is  as  2  to  7.  Their  length,  which  deter- 
mines the  width  of  the  bridge,  is  82  feet,  not  including 
the  triangular  piers,  which  project  12  feet.  The  arches 
are  4  feet  thick.  The  whole  is  of  hard  stone,  and  con- 
sidered by  Scamozzi  to  be  the  best-constructed  work  in 
Paris. 

While  Giocondo  was  at  Paris,  he  discovered,  in  an  old 
library,  a  manuscript,  containing  the  greatest  part  of 
Pliny's  letters,  —  a  very  important  discovery  for  archi- 
tecture :  they  were  aften^ards  printed  by  Manutius.  The 
public  hall  at  Verona,  and  the  fortifications  at  Treviso,  are 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  Giocondo. 

But  the  scene  of  this  friar's  greatest  efforts  was  at 
Venice.  This  city  was  in  danger  of  losing  those  natural 
important  bulwarks,  its  Lagunes,  i^^hich  were  continually 
covered  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Brenta.  Opinions  were 
offered  by  different  architects,  but  that  of  Giocondo  pre* 
vailed,  and  was  executed ;  it  consisted  simply  in  turning 
half  of  the  overflow  towards  Chioggia.  Thus,  in  tilt 
course  of  time,  a  great  part  of  the  sea  round  Chioggia  was 
converted  into  a  fertile  and  habitable  country,  and  the  ^ 
Lagunes  of  Venice  remain.  It  is  tlierefore  with  justice  thai 
Luigi  Camaro,  the  most  distinguished  chevalier  of  his 
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tion  of  his  plan,  withdrew  from  Venice,  with  a  fixed 
determination  never  to  see  it  again. 

As  the  designs  remained  in  the  family  Bragadini,  the 
Rialto  was  built  some  time  after,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
according  to  the  design  of  Giocondo,  but  it  was  the  work 
of  one  Jacopo,  or  Antonio  da  Ponte.  Notwithstanding  its 
great  fame,  it  has  no  other  value  than  that  of  being  a 
mass  of  stone,  formed  into  one  large  arch,  66  feet  span, 
having  on  the  ridge  two  rows  of  shops,  of  the  worst  archi- 
tecture that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  The  third  arch 
of  the  bridge  at  Verona,  which  leads  to  the  castle,  is  the 
largest  in  Italy,  and  is  142  Veronese  feet  span. 

Oiocondo  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  declared  archi- 
tect of  St.  Peter's,  after  the  death  of  Bramante.  In  con- 
junction with  Raphael  and  Antonio  Sangallo,  he  rebuilt 
that  immense  fabric  whiph  Bramante,  from  his  great  haste, 
left,  with  many  other  works,  extremely  weak.  These 
architects  had  large  square  pits  dug  under  the  founda- 
Uoiis^  at  a  convenient  distance  from  each  other,  which 
woe  filled  in  with  a  wall,  built  with  great  care ;  between 
these  and  some  new  piers  strong  arches  were  turned  over 
the  earth :  thus  the  whole  fabric,  which  was  till  then 
unsafe,  was  placed  on  'a  solid  and  new  foundation.  Gio- 
condo repaired  the  stone  bridge  at  Verona,  which  had 
been  injured  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Adige. 

He  first  surrounded  the  pier  with  piles  below,  so  that 
the  current  could  not  undermine  it:  he  then  built  an 
arch,  which  extended  over  the  two  middle  ones.  Thus 
the  street  which  is  over  the  bridge,  is  no  longer  supported 
by  the  two  arches,  nor  by  the  lower  pier,  but  by  the  upper 
arch,  which  covers  the  two  middle  ones.  The  more  to 
relieve  the  pier,  he  left  an  ample  passage  for  the  water  to 
pass  off  easily.  Hence,  although  there  are  five  arches  to 
this  bridge,  four  only  support  the  weight  above. 

Giocondo  lived  an  exemplary  life,  beloved  by  cotem- 
poraries  in,  literature,  as  Calderino,  his  countryman,  San- 
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nazaro,  Budeo,  Aldus  Manutius,  the  master  of  Julius 
Caesar  Scaligero.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  but  it  is 
not  known  at  what  period,  nor  where. 


PIETRO  LOMBARDO,  a  Venetiax, 

An  architect  and  sculptor,  who,  in  1482,  by  order  of 
Bernardo  Bembo,  then  governor  of  Ravenna,  a  town  under 
the  dominion  of  Venice,  sculptured  the  burial-place  of 
Dante,  in  the  form  of  a  chapel,  near  the  church  of  San 
Francesco.  He  also  built  at  Venice  the  church  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul,  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  an  de- 
rated chapel  at  the  extremity,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by 
sixteen ^steps,  ornamented  with  a  balustrade.  The  wliole 
interior  is  rich  in  marbles  and  sculpture.  The  exterior 
is  of  two  orders,  the  first  Corinthian,  the  second  Ioiiic» 
divided  into  arches,  supporting  a  rich  entablature,  over 
which  is  a  circular  pediment,  also  ornamented.  Thift 
composition  is  in  the  Greek  style,  which  was  then  ja«t 
renewed.    The  clock-tower  in  the  square  of  San  Mareo 
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Tullio  and  Giolio  Antonio.  He  rebuilt,  after  a  very  con- 
venient plan,  the  warehouse  of  the  Germans,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire ;  he  designed  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Mater  Domini,  with  one  nave  and  a  transept; 
the  school  of  the  Misericordia,  the  cloister  of  Santa  Gius- 
tina  at  Padua,  and  many  other  edifices,  assisted  by  his 
sons,  who  were  equally  competent  with  himself. 


MARTINO  LOMBARDO,  a  Venetian, 

Was  probably  of  the  family  of  the  preceding  architect. 
His  most  considerable  work  is  the  school  or  Confratemita 
<fi  Son  Marco,  consisting  of  two  ample  halls :  one  on  the 
gremnd  floor,  distributed  into  three  naves,  by  two  files  of 
CorhitluaB  columns;  the  other  in  the  basement,  with 
a  diape!  at  the  end,  which  is  divided  firom  the  hall  by 
dtfee  intercolunmiations.  These  halls  are  well  arranged ; 
the  fk^ade  is  of  various  marbles,  with  mouldings  in  good 
tastt.  It  is  possible  that  the  church  of  San  Zaccaria 
ii  hf  him.  The  fagade  has  two  orders,  with  a  curved 
priKmeiit.  It  is  much  in  the  style  of  the  preceding 
emiiee* 

Moro  Lomberdo,  architect  of  the  ehureh  of  San  Gio- 
nnni  Grisostomo,  is  supposed  to  be  his  son. 
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BARTOLOMEO  BUONO,  of  Beroamo, 

(Died  1529») 

An  architect  and  sculptor  of  merit.*  He  built  the 
church  of  San  Rocca  at  Venice,  1495,  in  a  very  simpk 
style,  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  It  was  restored  with  the 
same  simplicity  by  Giovanni  Scalfuratio,  a  celebrated  archi- 
tect, who  died  in  1764.  The  statue  of  San  Rocca,  within  this 
church,  is  by  Maestro  Buono,  and  also  the  three  small 
ones  of  the  great  altar  in  the  church  of  San  Geminiano. 

The  greatest  work  of  Buono  was  the  (Ad  building  of  tht 
Proeurazie,  divided  into  three  orders :  the  first  is  a  porch 
of  fifty  arches  towards  the  piazza  of  San  Marco,  which 
reaches  from  the  clock-tower  to  the  angle  of  San  Geminiano^ 
where,  with  five  other  arches,  it  turns  in  an  easieriy  diree- 
tion,  and  rests  on  the  above-named  church;  the  seooiid 
and  third  stories  are  a  double  series  of  smaller  arches,  with 
windows,  two  of  which  correspond  to  each  arch  of  the 
inferior  portico,  with  fluted  Corinthicm  columns  suppoit- 
ing  the  arches.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  majestic; 
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TULLIO  AND  ANTONIO  LOMBARDO, 

Sons  of  the  before-named  Pietro,  were  sculptors  and 
architects.  The  bas-reliefs  in  the  chapel  del  Santo,  in 
Padua,  are  beautiful  works  by  these  artists.  TuUio  built 
the  church  deUa  Madonna  Grande  at  Treviso,  three 
chapels  in  the  church  of  San  Paolo,  and  the  chapel  del 
Sacramento  in  the  cathedral.  In  Venice  he  built  the 
church  of  San  Salvatore  on  a  very  singular  plan,  that  is,  a 
patriarchal  cross  with  three  transepts,  one  long  one  at  the 
extremity,  and  two  smaller  ones  below  it.  These  three 
transepts  are  formed  by  three  grand  arches,  which  are 
carried  up  to  the  roof.  Within  these  arches  are  placed 
other  smaller  ones  on  each  side,  which  form  four  chapels. 
The  principal  pilasters  which  support  the  roof  are  Co- 
rinthian, with  pedestals  and  cornices,  and  at  the  .sides  are 
leBser  I<mic  columns,  which  decorate  the  chapels.  This  woriL 
is  much  admired  for  its  unity  and  elegant  appearance. 


SANTE  LOMBARDO, 

(Bom  1504,  died  1560,) 

Nephew  of  the  last  architects,  and  son  of  their  brother 
GiuBo,  built  at  Venice  the  fa§ade  and  steps  of  the  school 
of  San  Rocca.  The  latter  have  two  distinct  branches, 
^hich  lead  to  an  ample  landing,  from  whence  the  ascetit 
is  by  another  branch,  separated  from  the  two  first,  and 
illuminated  by  a  cupola :  the  width  of  this  superior  brunch 
»  nearly  equal  to   that  of  the   two  first  together,  the 
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approach  to  which  is  decorated  by  columns  supportiiig 
arches; — a  beautiful  idea,  and  well  executed.  The  fE9ade 
has  two  orders  of  fluted  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters, 
not  diminished  by  a  profusion  of  ornaments  mad  aiar- 
bles:  it  is  much  admired.  The  palace  Vendrmmini  is, 
however,  much  more  worthy  of  notice,  not  for  its  three 
orders  of  Corinthian  columns,  but  for  a  well-propoiikmed 
whole,  and  a  superb  entablature,  which  cannot  yidd  to 
the  most  admired  of  the  kind.  It  is  thought,  also,  tluit 
the  Trevisani  pakee  at  Santa  Maria  Formosa,  and  that  of 
Gradenigo,  were  by  this  architect. 


GUGLIELMO  BERGAMASCO. 

AiioNtt  the  works  of  this  architect,  the  Capetla  KmiliiMi 
de'  Oamaldolesi,  at  Murano,  is  much  admired.  It  is  a 
species  of  hexagonal  temple,  20  feet  in  diameter,  widi 
three  altars  apd  three  doors  alternately.  That  side  agunst 
which  is  the  great  altar,  and  that  of  the  principal  oitianoe, 
are  much  larger  than  the  others.  The  Composite  colmnas 
between  the  arches  are  on  pedestals,  with  a  good  enta- 
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GIOVANNI  MARIA  I  ALCONETTO,  of  Vebona, 


(liorii  1458,  died  1534,) 


1 


Was  a  good  piiititcr^  as  was  also  I  us  futhi^r,  and  many  of 
his  anceeiors.''^  He  applied  himself  to  architecture,  and 
drew  all  the  antiquities  of  his  Ulustnous  country.  For  this 
purpose  he  went  to  Home,  where  he  remained  twelve 
years^  excavating  in  various  places,  in  order  to  discover 
die  plans  of  the  ancient  edifices,  which  he  measured  and 
delineated.  Ue  also  copied  the  antique  sculpturcB  of  Rome, 
those  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples*  He  was  much  resjjected  by 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  then  master  of  Verona ^  where 
Falcoiietto  performed  many  excellent  works.  After  many 
misfortunes,  he  retired  to  Padoua,  and  was  received  by  the 
cardinal  Bembo  and  by  Luigi  Cornaro,  where  he  was 
edebrated  for  the  sobriety  of  his  life,  and  the  urbanity  of 
his  manners.  This  senator  thinking  himself  highly  gifted, 
and  being  well  versed  in  architecture,  built  a  palace  from 
his  own  design  near  Santo,  in  Padoua.  Fakonetto  erected  a 
loggia  in  front  of  the  courts  beautifully  ornamented,  which 
IB  cooBtdered  a  masterpiece,  consisting  of  two  stories  of 
five  arches,  the  first  Doric,  the  second  Ionic.  In  the 
same  city  he  built  a  Doric  gate  to  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  the  gates  of  San  Giovanni  and  Savonarola,  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  della  Grazic  for  the  Dominican 
bibers^  and  an  edifice  for  music  and  other  diversions, 
small  but  light,  and  called  by  Serlio  the  Rotonda  di 
Pkidoiia.  It  appears  that  it  gave  Palladio  the  idea  for  the 
beautiful  country  house  called  by  the  same  name,  belong- 
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ing  to  the  counts  Capra.  '  Falconetto  began  a  superb 
palace  in  the  castle  Usopo,  at  Friuli,  for  Savorgnano,  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  governor's  death,  it  was  ner& 
finished.  He  went  to  Pola,  to  study  the  ancient  monii- 
ments,  and  was  the  first  who  drew  the  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre. Falconetto  was  fond  of  the  magnificent;  he 
made  a  number  of  designs  and  models  for  grand  edifices, 
which  were  nerer  required  to  be  executed,  and  refused  to 
erect  many  common  buildings  for  private  persona.  The 
journey  to  Rome  was  so  familiar  to  him,  that  happening 
to  have  a  dispute  with  an  architect  about  the  admeasure- 
ment of  some  entablature,  he  suddenly  set  off  to  Rome  to 
decide  it.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  studying  Vitravios, 
and  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  good  taste  in  architaetnre 
in  the  Venetian  states.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invented 
many  things  which  were  afterwards  ascribed  to  BnonaroCti. 
He  made  designs  for  a  mausoleum  for  the  family  of  Cor- 
naro,  where  he  died.  The  prince  had  for  him  the  affaetion 
of  a  brother,  esteeming  him  for  his  great  knowledge  in 
architecture,  and  valuing  his  society  on  account  ef  Us 
facetious  manner  and  smartness  of  repartee.  He  Irad  him 
buried  in  his  own  sepulchre. 
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monies  of  the  nations  te  had  seen.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  nominated  him  his  painter  and  architect.  He 
has  left  many  treatises  on  geometry,  architecture,  and 
perspective. 


GIROLAMO  GENOA,   of  Uubixo, 

(Bom  1476,  died  1551,) 

Was  first  intended  for  a  clothier;*  but  having  been  dJB- 
covered  several  times  drawing  secretly  with  a  pen.  Nature, 
jealous  of  her  rights,  led  him  to  painting,  \vho.se  votary 
he  would  never  have  been,  had  he  followed  the  intention 
of  his  father :  he,  however,  became  great  in  that  art,  as 
well  as  in  architecture.  For  the  duke  d'Urbino  he  built  a 
palace  on  the  imperial  moimt  near  PeBaro.  so  well  fur- 
nished with  colonnades,  rooms,  courts,  galleries,  fountains, 
and  delightful  gardens,  that  all  the  princes  who  travelled 
that  road  went  to  see  it,  and  among  them  pope  Paul  III., 
on  his  way  to  Bologna.  At  Pesaro  he  restored  the  court  of 
the  palace »  and  built  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Battista, 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  gave  a  design  for  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  of 
Monte  Baroccio,  and  for  the  bishop's  palace  of  Sinigala. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  for  to  Mantua,  where,  after  having 
repaired  and  embellished  the  episcopal  palace,  he  erected 
the  facade  to  the  cathedral,  of  such  graceful  proportions 
and  coinjx)sition,  that  it  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  architecture. 

Genga  was  also  a  sculptor,  well  acquainted  with  music, 
judicious  in  argument,  graceful  in  demeanour,  and  cour- 
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teoiui  and  affectionate  to  his  relations  and  friends.  Fran 
him  is  descended  the  honourable  and  distingaished  Oe&gbi 
family. 


BARTOLOMEO  GENUA,  of  Urbino. 


(Born  1518,  died  1558.) 


His  masters  were  his  father  Girolamo,  Vasari,  Ammanati, 
and«  above  all,  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  whioh  be  studied 
with  great  attention.  For  the  duke  d'Urbino  he  hub 
a  beautiful  palace  at*  Pesaro,  and  made  an  ingeniooa 
design  for  the  gate  of  that  city,  which,  from  vaiioas  aoei- 
dents,  was  never  executed.  He  also  built  the  ohuitfc 
of  San  Pietro  at  Mondavio,  which,  for  so  small  a  thing,  is 
unequalled.  He  understood  fortifications,  and  might  have 
been  employed  by  the  king  of  Bohemia  and  the  (Seooveaeb 
but  the  duke  d'Urbino  would  not  allow  him  to  kavt. 
However,  through  the  entreaties  of  a  Capudiin,  who 
pointed  out  that  religion  was  to  be  benefited,  the  dolM 
granted  him  to  the  knights  of  Malta,  two  of  whom  had 
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of  forty.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  grief  of  the  knights; 
the  duke  d'Urbino  wept,  and  considered  it  a  duty  to  take 
^sare  of  the  children  of  the  deservedly  esteemed  GeJiga. 
He  invented  a  number  of  curious  masks,  and  ivas  par- 
ticularly clever  in  fiis  aiTangcments  for  theatrical  sccnci^y. 
He  wrote  many  agreeable  BOunctH  in  eight  stanzaj?. 


MICHELE  SANMICHELI,  a  VtRoNESE. 


(Bom  14B4,  died  1559.) 


He  learnt  the  elements  of  architecture  from  Giovanni,  hiii 
father, ♦  and  Bartolomeo,  his  uncle,  both  gootl  architects. 
At  sixt^n  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  study  the  antique  f^t 
Rome,  which  he  did  with  so  much  discemraeut  and  atten- 
Ikm,  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  illustrious  architects 
of  which  ItAly  can  boaet.  His  first  works  were  the  cathe- 
dral of  Monte  Fiascone,  of  an  octangular  figure,  beauti- 
fidly  proportioned,  with  a  graceful  cupola,  covering  the 
whole  of  the  church  ;  the  famous  temple  of  San  Dora  en  i- 
chino  in  Orvietto,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  small  palaces 
in  both  cities.  Sanmicheli  having  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation^ was  Bent  by  Clement  VIL,  in  company  with 
Antonio  Sangallo,  to  visit  the  fortifications  of  the  eccle- 
siastical states.  Having  executed  this  commission,  he 
revisited  his  own  country,  and  then,  from  motives  of 
curiotfity,  and  a  desire  to  gain  instruction,  he  set  out  to 
obsenre  the  fortifications  of  the  Venetian  dominions.  While 
at  Padoua  he  was  taken  by  the  governor  as  a  spy,  but, 
having  proved  his  innocence,  he  was  immediately  set  at 
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liberty ;  and  being  discovered  to  be  a  man  of  great  abi- 
lities, he  was  entreated  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
republic.  He,  however,  excused  himself,  that  he  could 
not  do  so  lawfully,  being  in  the  service  of  the  pope,  bat 
that  he  would  shortly  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  ler 
public.  In  fact,  by  means  of  his  own  entrei^es,  joined  Id 
those  of  the  Venetians,  he  obtained  leave  to  quit  the 
pontiff,  tp  employ  himself  for  the  benefit  and  ornament  of 
his  own  country. 

To  Sanmicheli  is  owing  the  glory  of  inventing  the  mili- 
tary architecture  now  in  use.  The  northern  powers  claim 
the  merit  as  theirs.  Pagan,  Blondel,  Vauban,  Scheiter, 
have  had  the  credit  of  being  the  inventors  of  the  preaenl 
system  of  fortification,  and  Sanmicheli,  who  really  was 
such,  is  unknown  even  to  the  Italians  themselves.  Befim 
him  all  the  bastions  were  round  or  square.  He  intiodaoid 
a  new  one,  inventing  the  triangular  bastion,  or,  as  aone 
call  it,  pentangular,  with  plain  fosses,  flanks,  and  squave 
bases,  which  doubled  the  support;  and  he  not  only 
flanked  the  curtain,  but  all  the  foss  of  the  next  bastioi^ 
cleared  the  ditch,  and  covered  and  paved  the  street.  The 
mystery  of  this  art  consists  in  defending  every  part  of  the 
enclosure  by  a  flank ;  therefore  making  the  bastion  rotnid 
or  square,  the  front  of  it,  that  is,  the  space  which  i 
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ello*  Tliese  works  received  the  approbation  of  all  those 
|uainted  with  the  subject,  and  particularly  of  the  duke 
dXVbino,  captain -general  of  the  Venetian  troops.  His 
fume  became  so  ^eat,  that  Francesco  Sforza,  duke  of 
Milan,  asked  for  his  services  repeatedly  of  the  Venetians, 
who  at  length  granted  him  for  three  months  only.  That 
saverei^  was  so  satisfied  with  the  designs  and  advice  of 
Sanmicheli,  that  he  loaded  him  with  honours  and  rich  gifts. 
On  this  occasion  Sanmicheli  went  to  Casale  de  Mon- 
ferrato,  to  see  that  strong  city  and  ita  castle,  erected  by 
Matteo  Sanmicheli,  his  cousin,  an  illustrious  architect, 
who  also  made  the  noble  marble  sepulchre  in  the  church 
of  San  Francesco,  of  the  same  city. 

He  afterwards  visited  all  the  fortifications  of  the  Vene- 
tian states,  restoring  and  improving  them  every  where. 
Uc  left  his  nephew,  Giran  Girolomo,  to  execute  his 
designs  at  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  who,  after  having  fortified 
that  city,  erected  from  the  foundations  the  wonderful 
fortress  of  San  Niccolo,  on  the  inouth  of  the  port  of  Sebe- 
nico.  Michele  did  a  great  deal  at  Corfu ;  and  as  the  war 
witli  the  Turks  w^as  then  raging,  he  fortified  Cyprus, 
Candia,  Canaan,  Retimo,  and  Napoli  di  Romania.  From 
history  wt  learn  with  what  skill  the  fortifications  were 
erected,  which  gave  the  Turks  so  much  trouble.  He 
afterwards  planned  two  bastions  at  Padoua,  and  also  for- 
tified Brescia,  Peschiera,  and  La  Chiusa,  So  famous 
were  all  his  works  for  solidity,  that  not  a  stone  lias 
moved.  His  most  stupendous  work  was  the  fortress 
of  Lido,  by  the  Venetians  called  Lio,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  port  of  Venice.  It  appeared  impossible  that  in 
so  marshy  a  situation,  and  so  exposed  to  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  sea,  so  large  a  mass  could  be  laid  with  a 
hope  of  security.  He,  however,  planned  it  with  such 
solidity,  using  proper  materials,  and  such  hard  (striaii 
dtone,  that  it  seemed  to  defy  the  effect  of  the  waves: 
it  appears  cut  out  of  one  mdss,   and   resembles  a  rock. 
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lo  fau^  are  the  »tones,  and  so  well  united.  ExternaDy 
it  is  entirely  of  rustic  work.  Within  it  was  to  hare  had 
a  beautiful  square,  which  was  never  perfected,  and  after- 
wards (as  frequently  happens  to  the  works  of  great 
men)  the  idea  was  changed  by  those  who  presumed  to 
know  better.  The  voice  of  malice  and  envy  then  whis- 
pered that  the  heavy  artillery  required  for  the  defence 
of  the  place  would,  on  the  firing,  destroy  the  whole 
building.  Sanmicheli,  in  consequence,  requested  that  the 
largest  cannons  might  be  brought  from  the  arsenal,  and 
being  placed  both  above  and  below,  might  be  fired  offal 
the  same  moment.  The  apprehension  of  a  general  destmc* 
tion  was  so  great,  that  many  ladies  withdrew  fhmi  Voiice; 
a  terrible  firing  took  |dace;  the  fortress  was  like  a  Tolcano; 
and  the  fear  that  had  been  excited  was  converted  into 
joy,  when  not  the  least  sign  even  of  a  fissure  was  per* 
ceived.  The  architect  built  also  Murano,  and  was,  with 
his  nephew,  GKovanni  Girolamo,  requested  to  serve  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  but 
they  both  refused,  preferring  to  serve  their  own  country. 

At  Venice  Michele  made  a  model  for  the  monaatay 
of  San  Biagio  Catoldo,  which  is  much  admired ;  the  mi^ 
nifioent  and  rich  palace  of  the  Comari  at  San  Paolo,  and 
the  grand  Grimani  palace  near  San  Luca,  on  the  great 
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Ihan  a  sepulchre*  but  solid  iti  its  composition  and  oma- 
aietiled  with  suitable  figures.  No  city  was  more  eiribel- 
iished  by  Sanmicheli  than  Verona*  his  native  place.  The 
gates  are  particularly  beautiful.  Vauban,  with  other  mo- 
dems»  teaches,  tliat  the  gates  .should  be  siluatecl  in  the 
centre  of  the  curtain  between  two  bastions,  so  as  to  serve 
both  for  a  gate  and  cavalier.  Long  before  this  thetnry, 
the  architect  in  question  had  illustrated  it  by  pmctice. 
He  built  the  Porta  Nuova,  a  square  edifice,  supported 
within  by  a  mumber  of  piers  of  stone,  with  enclosures 
or  rooms  for  the  guards,  places  for  artilleiy,  portcullis,  and 
other  material  for  defence.  The  proportion  of  the  whole  is 
correct,  and  the  two  ends  are  of  the  Doric  order.  The 
le  is  solid  and  strong,  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  the 
ilding^  and  totally  devoid  of  all  fanciful  light  ornaments. 
The  work  is  rusticated,  except  to  the  middle  gate  and  the 
architectural  parts.  The  exterior  facade  is  supported  by  a 
walU  witli  two  large  pyramidical  pilasters  of  marble,  which 
rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch;  at  the  top  are  two 
romod  inclosures,  approaching  almost  to  towers.  In  the 
interior  to  the  two  gates,  near  the  angles,  are  two  corre- 
^Ipiiidiiiii^  long  passages  vaulted,  which  lead  to  a  number  of 
subterraneous  galleries  and  rooms.  There  are  two  inge- 
nious stairs  within  the  angles,  covered  with  a  hard  stone. 
Where  the  inclined  stones  at  the  extremity  are  joined 
together,  they  are  raised  up  so  as  to  prevent  any  water 
from  settlmg.  There  is  another  roof  above,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  the  soldiers  and  tlieir  ammunition,  sup- 
ported by  large  pilasters,  covered  with  a  parapet.  Till 
then  there  had  never  been  a  gate  so  niagnificent,  or  so 
judiciou&Iy  arranged,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  that  pos- 
terity cam  ever  have  one  to  surpass  it.  Some  time  after  this 
StMnicheli  built  the  Porta  del  Pallio,  more  wonderful  than 
Ike  preceding.  The  two  parapets  are  of  marble,  and 
d«corEt«d  with  a  noble  Doric  order.  Externally  are  im- 
mense columns,  projecting  two  thirds,    fluted   according 
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to  the  order,  and  of  one  block.  These  columns  are  placeil 
two  and  two;  four  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  gate» 
and  the  other  finish  the  facade  of  the  edifice,  which  is 
extensive  and  much  decorated. 

The  opening  of  the  gate  is  square,  which  has  a  new  and 
pleasing  effect :  but  from  the  print  in  Maffei's  **  Verona 
lUustrata/'  it  appears  that  the  base,  which  runs  round 
the  edifice,  does  not  much  improve  it.  Above  is  a  ridi 
Doric  entablature,  over  which  was  to  have  been  placed  an 
attic,  to  serve  as  a  parapet  for  the  artillery;  this  gate 
being  also  used  as  a  cavalier.  Before  this  work  was 
finished  the  aithitect  died,  and  his  design  was  not  well 
followed  up.  Within  are  ample  rooms  and  other  conve- 
niences, for  the  soldiers.  On  the  city  side  there  is  another 
gallery,  which,  in  the  interior,  is  rusticated  with  large 
pilasters,  and  on  the  exterior  Doric  columns  half  pro- 
jecting, also  of  a  rustic  work,  and  without  bases.  At  the 
top  is  a  sculptured  Doric  entablature,  which  continues 
throughout  the  gallery,  both  internally  and  extemallyi 
Sforza  Pallavicini,  governor-general  of  the  Venetian 
armies^  was  so  delighted  with  this  edifice,  that  he  eoir> 
sidered  it  impossible  to  find  one  equally  superb  in  Enropii 
Sanmicheli  also  built  the  gate  of  San  Zenone,  solid,  mig^ 
nificent,  and  well  arranged.    It  is  square,  with  plain  Done 
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plam  to  about  a  third  from  the  ground,  that  they  might 
be  less  injured.  The  sculpttires  are  beautiful,  and  the 
native  stone  of  Verona  is  shewn  in  great  jjerfection ;  it  is 
white,  smooth,  and  durable,  and  called  broiizina,  because » 
when  working,  it  sounds  bke  bronze.  This  beautiful  chapel 
was  not  Bnished  by  Sanmicheli,  whose  other  engagements 
obliged  him  to  rehnquish  it  to  one  unequal  to  the  task ; 
he  had,  therefore,  the  mortification  to  see  it  spoiled,  and 
ardently  desired  riches,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
purchase  it  of  the  proprietor,  and  finish  it  according  to  his 
own  ideas.  He  gave  a  design  for  the  fagade  of  Santa 
Maria  d*Orgagno,  for  the  monks  of  Monte  OlivettOj  which 
was  beautiful,  and  in  the  Corinthian  order;  it  was  not  com- 
menced till  after  his  death,  and  still  remains  unfinished. 
At  San  Georgio,  Sanmicheli  found  means  so  to  strengthen 
the  side  of  the  building,  that  he  was  enabled  to  place  a 
cupola  on  it,  which  tio  one  else  had  yet  dared  to  attempt* 
In  the  noble  temple  of  the  Madonna  di  Compagna,  circular 
nnd  peripteral,  that  is,  surrounded  by  columns  externally, 
forming  a  portico  all  round,  he  w^as  much  hiodered  in 
the  execution,  and  still  more  so  in  his  excellent  design 
of  the  Lazaretto,  from  the  contemptible  motive  of  lessening 
the  expense.  He  also  gave  a  beautiful  design  for  the 
bell-tower  of  the  cathedral,  but  through  the  interference 
of  the  vicar-general,  it  was  executed  by  one  who  was  any 
thing  but  an  architect.  This  person  made  the  stairs  in 
the  principal  wall,  and  before  the  building  had  reached 
the  level  of  the  bells  it  separated  into  four  parts,  as  had 
been  predicted.  Bernardino  Brugnoli,  son  of  a  sister  of 
Sanmicheli,  rebuilt  it,  and  also  San  Georgio,  after  the 
design  given  by  his  uncle. 

There  are  in  Verona  live  palaces  by  Sanmicheli.  Tlie 
Canofisa  is  well  an-anged,  with  regard  to  its  interior  con* 
venicnce.  The  first  story,  which  is  rustic,  is  rather  too 
ig\i  j  it  has  circular  windows,  with  mezzanines  above, 
an    entablature  :    the  second  story   has   Corinthian 
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pilasters,  two  and  two;  each  couple  beiiig  od  tbe 
pedestal,  eieept  at  the  angles,  where  they  are  not  double ; 
and  froBi  each  of  the  pilasters  projects  a  half  one.  The 
wuidows  ef  this  story  are  also  circular,  with  a  mean* 
nine  above.  This  palace  has  been  much  altered  latterly, 
and  de&ced  by  altering  the  proportions  eetablished  by 
the  original  architect,  an  ill-proportioned  balustrade  benifg 
placed  on  the  entablature,  which  produces  a  miserable 
efect.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Vevona  should  be  ao 
disgraced  by  the  number  of  expensive  and  tairtoless  edi* 
fices  daily  erecting. 

Tbe  facade  of  the  Bevilaoqua  palace  is  beautifiiUy  onia- 
nenled.  The  first  story  is  a  rusticated  Doric,  with  a 
proper  entablature,  on  which  is  a  continued  balustrade^ 
The  second  story  has  Corinthian  orders  on  high  pedestals : 
some  of  the  columns  have  straight  flutes,  others  twisted. 
All  the  windows  are  circubr;  and  those  at  the  mppei 
part  are  altemately  large  and  small,  with  pediments, 
round  and  some  triangular,  over  which  are  the  sqi; 
windows  of  the  mezzanine.  With  the  cornice  much  Ubeity 
has  been  taken.  The  learned  do  not  attribute  it  to  Sa»* 
micheli ;  it  differs  too  much  from  his  style,  both  ia  dift* 
raoter  and  proportion.  The  palace  of  Qran  Gnardia,  od 
the  BriL,  which  was  only  partly  finiahed  by  Sanmicheli<  otf 
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f  which  look  oppressed  by  the  windows  of  the  entre- 
cols.  The  Pompeii  palace  is  a  much  better  design  ;  the 
first  story  is  rusticated,  without  a  cornice  between  it  and 
the  second^  w  Jjich  has  fluted  Doric  columns  :  at  the  angles, 
these  coluDing  are  flanked  by  pilasters.  The  windows  have 
circular  heads,  and  arc  too  Uirge  and  too  numerous ;  they 
have  neither  pediment,  cornice,  nor  other  useless  deformi- 
ties; an  elegant  balustrade  runs  through  the  first  story. 
In  short,  this  palace  is  considered  the  best  among  the 
five  just  described.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Sanmicheli 
was  mifortunate  in  most  of  his  works ;  many  were,  from 
varicms  causes,  not  finished  by  him,  and  he  had  the 
moftilication  of  seeing  some  completely  spoiled,  either 
from  interested  motives,  want  of  skill,  or  taste*  Others, 
irhicb  remained  imperfect  at  his  death,  were  not  better 
treated  —  a  fate  which  has  too  commonly  attended  the 
works  of  the  best  architects. 

The  gates  of  the  palace  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  that  of  the  principal  magistrate,  are  also  by  Sanmi- 
eh^lk  The  latter,  w*ith  Ionic  columns,  is  too  low  j  the 
&ult,  it  is  said,  of  Giovanni  Delfiiio.  then  governor,  who, 
not  knowing  any  thing  of  architecture,  obliged  the  archi- 
tect to  adopt  Km  fancies. 

WliiliSt  Sanmicheli  was  quietly  settled  in  his  ow^n  country, 
^jgsiduou^ly  applying  himself  to  his  profession,  and  revered 
by  all  for  his  singular  worth,  he  received  the  melancholy 
news  of  the  death  of  his  beloved  pupil  and  nephew%  Gio- 
vanni Girolamo,  son  of  Paolo  Sanmicheli.     He  died  at  the 
^ge  of  forty -four,  not  without  suspicion  of  being  murdered 
^1   Famagosta,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  be  served 
t-lie  republic   in   the   quality  of  military  architect,     Hia 
ixncle  died  suddenly  a  few  days  afterwards  of  grief,  and 
"vw^M  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Tommaso,  the  design  for 
^which  he  made,  but  it  was  only  followed  in  the  upper 
psut. 

The  morals  of  Sanmicheli  were  irreproachable ;  he  was 
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cheerful  but  not  gay,  courteous,  liberal  to  all,  and 
plary  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion ;  new&r  undertaking 
any  thing  of  consequence  without  first  hearing  mass. 
By  means  of  Giorgio  Vasari,  he  sent  fifty  crowns  of  gold 
to  a  lady  at  Montefiascone,  then  in  distress  about  marry- 
ing her  daughter,  of  whom  Michele  supposed  himself  the 
fitther.  This  lady  confessed  to  V'asari  that  the  girl  was  not 
the  child  of  Michele ;  she  was,  however,  obliged  to  receive 
the  money,  which  to  one  in  such  poverty  was  v«ry  ac- 
ceptable. The  Venetian  Republic  was  desirous  of  making 
some  pecuniary  remuneration  to  Sanmicheli,  but  he  was 
too  liberal  and  noble-minded  to  accept  it,  and  requested 
that  his  excellent  nephews  might  receive  it  in  his  stead. 
For  such  great  and  singular  qualities  he  was  esteemed* 
not  only  by  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  Venetians,  but  by 
the  most  distinguished  personages  in  Europe,  not  except- 
ing many  sovereigns ;  and,  what  was  still  more  TaluaUe  to 
him,  by  all  the  professors  of  the  arts,  more  particulariy 
by  Michael  Angelo,  who  held  him  in  perfect  veneration. 
None  of  his  writings  have  appeared  before  the  public.  There 
are  two  of  his  treatises  preserved  in  V'^enice  by  the  com- 
missioners of  Canals,  one  on  the  method  of  confining  the 
port  of  Malamocco,  to  give  it  a  depth,  which  has  since 
been  accompUshed ;  and  the  other  concerning  the  rising 
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a  third  of  the  height  of  the  order.  Finally,  to  the  Doric 
he  put  immense  pedestals,  with  a  profusion  of  ornaments, 
from  whence  has  resuHed  a  door,  more  than  two  squares 
high,  so  proportioned  that  the  line  of  the  cornice  should 
meet  that  of  the  impost. 

Luigi  Brugiioli  married  a  sister  of  the  before -mentioned 
Giovanni  Girolarao  Sanmicheli.  He  was  a  skilful  architect, 
as  were  also  liis  two  sons.  The  elder  of  these,  Bernardino, 
acquired  great  reputation  from  his  execution  of  the  bell- 
tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  also  that  of  San  Giorgio; 
within  the  latter  church  he  erected  the  great  altar,  of  the 
Composite  order,  attaclied  to  the  wall,  and  which,  together 
witli  the  pediment,  follows  the  form  of  the  niche.  To 
the  excellent  architecture  of  this  altar  is  added  the 
beauty  of  the  sculpture,  which  merits  an  attentive  exa- 
mination. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONARROTI,  a  FroRExriNE, 

(Bom  U74,  died  1564,) 

Was  born  in  the  castle  of  Caprese,*  in  the  district  of 
AreKXO,  where  his  father,  Ludovico  di  Leonardo  Buonar- 
roti Simoni,  was  commissary,  or  governor.  The  noble 
Buonarroti  ftimily  of  Florence  was  descended  from  the 
counts  of  Canossa.  His  mother  was  Francesca,  daughter 
of  Neri  di  Miniato  del  Sera,  and  of  Maria  Bonda  Rucellai, 
When  a  child »  Michael  Angclo  was  taught  the  Latin 
grammar,  but  instead  of  attending  to  this  tedious  study, 
he  secretly  devoted  himself  to  drawing;  for  which  he  was 


•  Vasari^  torn.  i.  Tliis  author  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Michael 
Asigeb«  and  wrote  his  life,  whilst  he  was  then  livinir,  from  which  much  of 
•ibt  praaent  article  ii  taken* 
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peprehended  and  beaten.  At  length,  seeing  it  nsdess  to 
thwart  his  inclination,  his  father,  overcoming  the  common 
prejudice  that  painting  was  not  the  proper  study  ibr  a 
nobleman,  resolved  to  give  him  up  to  the  care  of  Dominico 
and  David  Grillandai,  with  the  agreement,  that  he  should 
remain  with  them  three  years,  and  receive  in  that  time 
twenty-four  florins.  The  youth  soon  surpassed  all  his 
companions,  and  even  his  master.  One  of  the  fonner 
having  copied  some  female  figures  drawn  by  Dominico 
Ghillandai,  Michael  Angelo  took  the  paper,  and  with  a 
thicker  pen  retraced  the  subject  with  some  fresh  lines, 
exactly  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Grillandai  was  atlo> 
nished  at  such  a  decided  evidence  of  talent,  and  from 
this  and  several  other  circumstances,  became  convinced 
that  his  pupil  knew  more  of  his  subject  than  himself,  hav* 
ing  observed  that  he  could  copy  works,  even  of  the  best 
masters,  which  fell  into  his  hands. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici  resolving  to  form  a  school  of  sculp- 
ture, of  which  Florence  was  much  in  want,  Grillandai 
selected  Michael  Angelo  from  the  rest  of  his  pupils  to  send 
thither.  Finding  an  antique  faun,  wrinkled,  old,  and 
laughing,  the  nose  of  which  was  injured,  he  undertook  to 
imitate  it,  and,  though  he  had  previously  never  touched  a 
chisel,  succeeded  so  wonderfully,  that  Lorenzo  was  per- 
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oot  possessed  of  much  fortune,  his  patron  allowed  him 
fiye  ducats  a  month,  which  were  equal  to  fifteen  now ; 
besides  which  his  father  was  presented  witli  a  situation 
ID  the  Customs.  Whilst  with  this  illustrious  Mccaeoas, 
by  the  advice  of  Poliziano,  a  learned  man,  and  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Medici  palace,  he  executed  a  bas-relief  in 
marble,  representing  the  battle  of  Hercules  with  the  Cen- 
taurs. The  fibres  are  a  palm  high,  and  although  not 
pofisessing  a  claim  to  perft^ction,  they  have  much  more 
the  appeamiice  of  a  master^s  hand  than  that  of  a  youth. 
He  also  sculptured  a  Madonna^  in  bas-relief,  about  ono 
foot  nine  inches  in  height.  These  are  now  in  the  Buonar- 
roti gallery,  arranged  by  Michael  Angelo  the  younger,  in 
the  time  of  Cosmo  II.,  at  the  expense  of  20,000  scudi. 

The  great  abilities  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  fame  he 
consequently  acquired,  drew  on  him  the  envy  of  many, 
among  whom  one  Torrigiano  gave  him  so  violent  a  blow 
an  the  nose,  that  the  mark  remained  ever  after.  He 
made  a  Hercules  in  marble,  7  feet  6  inches  high,  which  re- 
mained many  years  in  the  Strozzi  palace  at  Florence ;  it 
was  afterwards  taken  to  France.  To  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent succeeded  his  son  Pietro,  in  every  respect  the 
reverse  of  his  father.  During  one  winter,  in  which  there 
had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  he  employed  Michael  Angelo 
io  the  ridiculous  work  of  making  statues  in  that  tran- 
sitory material. 

When  the  Medici  family  were  banished  from  Florence, 
1500*  Michael  Angelo  fled  to  Venice.  He  remained  a  year 
at  Bologna,  and  made  an  angel  and  San  Petronius  for 
the  arch  of  San  Dominico ;  and  these  are  the  best  sculj>- 
tures  on  that  monument.  On  his  return  to  Florence,  he 
aculptured  the  famous  Cupid,  of  which  so  many  various 
accounts  have  been  given.  One  is,  that  Michael  Angelo 
bavin^  broken  off  one  arm  of  his  figure,  buried  it  in  a 
place  likely  to  be  excavated  :  when  discoverecl,  it  was 
iold  to  the  Cardinal  San  Giorgio  Raffaello  Riario,  as  a 
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•tatue  of  the  rarest  antiquity,  Michael  Angelo  immediately 
produced  the  other  arm,  to  shew  how  emmeous  was  the 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  antique.  Others  say,  that  this 
Cupid  passed  from  the  duke  Valentino  into  the  pooocssion 
of  the  duchess  of  Mantua,  who  had  really  an  antique, 
and  that,  by  theadrice  of  Michael  Angelo,  she  shewed  first 
the  modem  and  then  the  antique ;  and  that  every  one,  on 
seeing  the  second,  repented  of  having  so  much  praised  the 
first,  the  modem  appearing  little  better  than  a  defiNrmity 
to  their  eyes  when  compared  with  the  ancient.  Others 
maintain  that  the  duchess  had  only  one  valuable  Cupid, 
which  was  that  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  which  is  still  said 
to  be  at  Venice.  It  is  also  said,  that  the  same  cardinal, 
San  Giorgio,  sent  a  gentleman  to  Florence  to  ascertain  if 
Michael  Angelo  were  really  the  sculptor  of  this  Cupid ;  and 
upon  his  requiring  some  proof  of  his  ability,  the  artist  not 
having  any  thing  finished,  took  a  pen  and  drew  a  hand, 
in  a  very  masterly  manner,  a  print  of  which  is  in  tlie 
Corsini  library,  engraven  by  count  Caylus.  This  car- 
dinal, who  was  attached  to,  though  but  very  little  ac- 
quainted with,  the  fine  arts,  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  and 
kept  him  in  his  own  house  for  a  year,  without  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  display  his  talents.  To  be  a  real  patroo 
of  the  arts  it  is  not  sufficient  to  admire  them,  knowledge 
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forwards,  and  a  little  on  one  side*  This  wonderful  and 
beautiful  statue  is  now  in  the  is^llery  at  Florence;  as 
the  hand  which  holds  the  cup  was  accidentally  injured, 

^by  Michael  Angelo  himself,  some  have  supposed  that  to 
til  is  Bacchus  belonp  the  story  attributed  to  the  Cupid. 
When  he  executed  this  statue  he  was  only  twcnty^four 
kearB  of  age, 
r  Fur  the  cardinal  Roano,  of  Amboise,  he  made  the  beau- 
tiftil  group  of  Pieta,  in  St.  Peter's,  at  the  altar  of  the 
Crucifixion,  where  it  is  badly  placed,  being  too  high  and 
wanting  light.  Of  this  celebrated  work  there  is  a  copy  in 
marble,  made  by  Nanni  di  Baccio  Bigio,  in  the  church 
dell*  Aniraa,  another  of  bronze,  in  Sant'  Andrea  della 
^K  Valle,  and  another  of  marble  at  Florence,  in  the  church  of 
^H  Santo  Spirito.  One  day,  when  Michael  Angelo  was  in 
^H  St.  Peter's,  he  saw  some  Lombards  admiring  this  group, 
^P  and  heard  one  inquire  of  the  other,  **  By  whom  was  this 
~  done?"  The  latter  answered,  **  By  our  Gobbo,  of  Milan," 
^m  This  Gobbo  was  Cristoforo  Salari,  a  sculptor  of  much  merit, 
H  Michael  Angelo  remained  silent,  but  at  night  he  shut  hira- 
H  self  in  the  church,  and  cut  his  name  on  the  girdle,  which 
"  surrounded  the  waist  of  the  Madonna.  Some  critics  have 
^  considered  the  latter  figure  too  young,  and  it  certainly 
H  is  so.  From  the  Cupid,  the  dehcate  Bacchus,  and  the 
H  elegant  hmbs  of  this  Pieta,  we  may  see  how  inconsistent 
"  is  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  characterised  Michael 
Angelo  as  only  capable  of  executing  strong,  robust,  and 

I  herculean  figures. 
He  w^as  sent  for  to  Florence,  to  work  on  a  block  of  marble, 
intended  for  a  giant,  which  had  been  begun  a  hundred 
years  before  by  Simon  di  Fiesole,  who,  not  knowing  how 
to  manage  the  hands,  left  the  mass  unfinished*  Michael 
Angelo  made  a  David  of  it,  of  such  an  immense  size  that 
I  the  tallest  man  could  not  reach  the  knees.  In  this  he  has 
far  surpassed  the  Greeks,  who  did  not  acquire  much  excel* 
fence  in  their  large  statues.  The  Gonfaloniere  Soderim, 
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thought  the^aose  of  this  figure  too  large.  Michael  Angela 
got  upon  the  bridge  of  it  with  a  chisel,  and  his  hand  full 
of  marble  dust,  which  he  threw  down  with  a  piece  of  stone, 
pretending  to  lessen  the  nose,  and  after  having  renudned 
there  some  time  he  descended,  and  inquired  of  the  Gon- 
faloniere  how  it  appeared  now.  "  Oh !  now  it  is  to  the 
life,"  replied  the  learned  Soderini.  This  statue  was  placed 
before  the  gate  of  the  old  palace  in  1504,  where  there  is 
still  some  ancient  sculpture  of  Maestro  Simone,  left  there 
by  Michael  Angelo :  there  is  one  shoulder  which  is  not 
quite  perfect,  for  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  marble.  Michad 
Angelo  received  for  the  above  work  400  crowns.  There 
are  those  who  say,  that  neither  ancient  nor  modem  timoi 
can  boast  such  a  colossal  statue  as  this ;  not  even  Monte 
Cavallo. 

For  Angelo  Doni,  a  Florentine,  Michael  Angelo  painted 
a  round  picture,  representing  the  Madonna  kneeling,  with 
the  infant  in  her  arms,  presenting  it  to  St.  Joseph ;  in  the 
distance  are  many  naked  figures,  some  reclining,  some 
standing,  and  some  sitting.  This  is  a  finished  work, 
highly  coloured,  and  is  now  in  good  preservation  in  the 
gallery  at  Florence.  When  Michael  Angelo  sent  this 
picture  to  his  friend  Doni,  he  also  sent  a  letter,  demanding 
for  his  work  seventy  ducats.  Doni  thought  the  ram 
too  much,  and  only  sent  forty.     Michael  Angelo  imme 
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naked  figtires  bathing  in  the  A  mo;  when  the  alann  is 
aoimded  they  hasten  out  of  the  water,  arm  themselves  in 
confusion^  and  fight  in  the  best  manner  they  are  able. 
Among  them,  an  old  man  is  endeavouring  to  put  on  his 
stockings,  but  his  legs  being  wet  he  cannot  draw  them 
on;  the  muBcles  and  nerves,  from  the  head  to  the  feet, 
evince  the  feeling  that  agitates  him.  This  picture  has 
served  as  a  study  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  painters, 
Aristotile  da  San  Gallo,  Raffaello*  Andrea  del  Sarto,  San- 
sovmo,  Perin  del  Vaga,  and  many  others*  It  was  in  a 
great  hall  of  the  Medici  palace,  but  during  the  illness  of 
the  duke  Giuliano  was  cut  into  a  number  of  pieces,  as 
Baccto  Bandiuelli  says,  and  dispersed  into  various  places 
as  relics. 

Michael  Angelo,  at  this  time  nearly  twenty-nine  years 
of  age,  and  renowned  fur  so  many  great  works,  was  sent 
for  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.,  who  wished  to  erect  a  superb 
mausoleum  for  himself.  ]\Iichael  Angelo  made  a  design, 
which,  for  beauty,  grandeur,  and  quantity  of  statues,  sur- 
ged every  ancient  monument*  This  mass,  34  feet  long 
22  feet  wide,  was  to  be  insulated,  in  order  that  it 
"^might  be  seen  on  all  sides.  It  had  within  and  without  an 
order  of  niches,  intermixed  with  termini,  clothed  from  the 
middle  upwards,  supporting  the  first  cornice  on  their 
heads;  and  each,  in  some  strange  and  whimsical  attitude, 
is  holding  a  naked  prisoner  boimd,  whose  feet  rest  on  a 
projection  of  the  basement*  These  latter  figures  represent 
the  provinces  subject  to,  or  united  with,  the  pontifical 
dofuinions.  There  were  also  a  number  of  other  statues, 
as  the  Virtues  and  ingenious  Arts,  under  the  dominion 
of  Death,  with  the  pontiff  who  had  cherished  them.  Over 
the  angles  of  the  first  coniice  were  four  large  statues, 
Active  and  Contemplative  Life,  St»  Paul  and  Moses.  As 
^Ibe  work  ascended,  it  diminished  above  the  cornice,  with 
historical  frieze  of  brou2e,  and  other  small  figures,  witli 
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m  variety  of  ornaments.  At  the  top  were  two  statnef ; 
one  the  Heavens,  supporting  a  bier  on  the  shoalders,  and 
smiling,  because  the  soul  of  the  pope  had  entered  into 
glory;  the  other  Cybele,  goddess  of  the  earth,  also  sup- 
porting the  bier,  but  grieving  at  the  loss  of  so  great  a 
pontiff.  The  entrance  was  at  one  extremity,  in  the  centre 
of  the  niches ;  and  the  interior,  where  there  was  space  to 
move  with  great  ease,  was  in  the  form  of  an  oval  temple ; 
in^  the  centre  of  which  was  to  be  placed  the  sarcophagus* 
containing  the  body  of  the  pope.  This  mausoleum  con* 
tained  forty  statues  of  marble»  besides  the  smaller  ones, 
the  sculptured  bronze,  and  the  ornaments.  It  is  a  vulgar 
error,  and  destitute  of  any  probability,  that  in  order  to 
receive  this  wonderful  sepulchre,  pope  Julius  formed  the 
idea  of  the  new  St.  Peter's.  It  is  true  that  great  things 
are  often  derived  from  smaller  ones,  but  in  this  instance  it 
was  otherwise.  Michael  Angelo  immediately  made  pre- 
parations for  this  great  work ;  he  went  himself  to  Carrara 
to  choose  the  marbles,  which,  when  they  arrived  at  RcHne, 
filled  half  the  square  of  St.  Peter's.  He  erected  his  woiIl* 
shop  between  Castello  and  the  Vatican,  with  a  draw- 
bridge to  the  gallery,  for  the  convenience  of  the  pope, 
who  frequently  went  to  see  him  work.  He  sent  some 
marble  to  Florence,  intending  to  work  there  during  tlie 
summgr,  to  t^void  thr  extreme  hf^i  of  Rome.     For  thig 
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it  i&  most  beautiful,  but  would  be  seen  to  oiore  advantage 
if  placed  higher  and  insulated,  as  it  was  intended  to  have 
been. 

While  Michael  Angelo  was  thus  employed,  the  rest  of 
the  marbles  arrived  from  Carrara,  to  pay  for  which  he 
went  to  the  pope,  but  finding  him  occupied  on  other 
affairs,  be  defrayed  the  expense  himself,  thinking  he 
should  soon  be  reimbursed,  lie  returned  another  day  to 
speak  to  the  pope  on  the  subject,  but  a  groom  denied  him 
entrance.  Indignant  at  this  conduct,  he  gave  vent  to  a  vio- 
lence of  feeling,  from  which  even  great  men  are  not  exempt^ 
and  said  to  the  groom,  **  When  his  holiness  caUs  for  me, 
tell  him  I  am  gone  elsewhere/'  He  ordered  his  servants 
to  sell  his  clothes  to  the  Jews,  took  post  immediately*  and 
fled  to  Tuscany.  When  arrived  at  Poggibonxi,  on  the  Flo- 
rentine frontier,  he  was  overtaken  by  five  couriers,  with 
most  pressing  letters  from  the  pope^  desiring  him  to  return 
immediately  to  Rome,  He  was  with  great  difficulty  per- 
^laded  to  give  any  answer :  at  length  yielding  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  couriers,  he  returned  one,  but  it  was  a 
decided  negative.  Other  motives  have  been  attributed  to 
tJhis  flight  of  Buonarroti ;  some  ascribing  it  to  the  fear  of  the 
pope's  resentment  for  liaving  thrown  down  a  plank  from  tJie 
scaffold,  when  painting  the  Sistine  chapel,  at  the  moment 
tlie  pontiff  had  gone  in  secretly  to  look  at  him.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  on  his  arrival  at  Florence  three  pontifical  edicts 
urere  directed  to  that  republic,  extremely  honourable  to 
bim  ;  but  rather  than  return  to  Rome,  he  resolved  to  go  to 
Constantinople,  where,  through  some  Franciscan  friars, 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  grand  signior  to  build  a  bridge 
from  Constantinople  to  Pera.  However,  the  Cionfaloniere, 
Soderini,  induced  him  to  attend  to  the  commands  of  the 
pope.  He  spoke  to  him  thus: — "  You  have  tried  the 
pope  in  a  way  that  the  king  of  France  would  not  have 
done^  and  it  is  now  no  longer  time  to  be  entreated.  We 
cannot  make  war  on  him,  and   put  the  state  in  danger* 
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Prepare  then  to  return,  and  if  you  are  afiraid»  the  eigniory 
send  yon  with  the  title  of  their  ambassador :  thus  yon  will 
be  safe/' 

Michael  Angelo  departed,  and  was  recommended  by  the 
Gh>nfaloniere  to  cardinal  Soderini,  his  brother,  who  was  to 
introduce  him  to  the  pope,  then  at  Bologna.  On  his 
aniTal  there,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  domestics,  each  of 
whom  was  anxious  for  the  honour  of  accompanying  him 
to  the  pontiff.  The  cardinal  Soderini,  who  was  then 
indispoaed,  sent  a  bishop,  a  friend  of  his,  to  him.  Michael 
Angelo  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  holiness,  who 
said,  in  a  grave  tone,  **  Instead  of  your  coming  to  seek 
us,  we  are  obliged  to  seek  you ; " — meaning  that  Florence 
was  nearer  to  Bologna  than  Rome.  Michael  Angelo, 
more  by  gestures  than  by  words,  made  his  excuses  and 
asked  pardon.  The  bishop,  who  introduced  him,  said, 
in  ofder  to  soften  the  pope,  "  That  such  men  were  ignorant, 
and  out  of  their  professions  were  generally  coarse  and 
uncourteous."  On  this  the  pope  flew  into  a  passion  with 
the  bishop,  exclaiming,  *'  It  is  you  that  are  ignorant  for 
so  libelling  him :  go  to  the  devil  with  you ;"  and  some 
say  that  he  would  have  beaten  him.  Being  at  length 
calmed,  he  blessed  Michael  Angelo,  and  ordered  him  to 
make  hifl  statue  in  bronze,  which,  when  finished,  was 
^ai!e  of  tlie  ehurch  of  San  Petnciiiia, 
it  Bologna,  and  other 
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it  Julius.  He  saved  only  the  head,  which  he  would  not 
have  parted  with  for  its  weight  in  gold,  though  equal  to  600 
pounds.     We  do  not  know  in  whose  possession  it  now  is. 

The  pope  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  Michael  Angelo 
at  Bolo^a  to  finish  the  above-named  work.  At  this  time 
Bramante  took  the  opportunity  of  withdrawing  the  favour 
of  the  pope  from  hira,  by  endeavouring  to  persuade  hie 
holiness  that  erecting  his  tomb  was  a  bad  omen,  and 
anticipating  his  death ;  that  it  w^ould  be  better  to  desist 
from  it,  and  employ  Michael  Angelo  in  painting  the  Sis- 
tine  chapel,  in  memory  of  Sixtus  IV.,  his  uncle.  Bra- 
mante thought  that  Michael  Angelo,  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  pencil,  would  not  succeed,  and  consequently 
lase  the  favour  of  the  pope.  In  fact,  on  the  arrival  of 
Michael  Angelo  at  Rome,  he  was  ordered  to  undertake  the 
work;  he  at  first  refused,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to 
submit.  Bramante  was  commanded  to  make  the  scaffold 
for  the  painter,  and  supported  it  by  cords  fastened  to  the 
roof.  When  Michael  Angelo  saw  it,  he  asked  how  the 
hote«,  made  by  the  cords,  were  to  be  covered  when  the 
scafibld  was  removed,  Bramante  replied,  that  he  would 
think  of  that  hereafter,  but  that  he  could  not  do  it  in 
any  other  way.  Michael  Angelo  then  discovered  that  Bra- 
miinte  was  either  unacquainted  with  mechanics,  or  not  his 
friend.  He  therefore  went  to  the  pope,  and  in  the  pre- 
Bnce  of  Bramante  himself,  said  that  the  scaffold  was  not 
[ipcrly  erected.  The  pope  allowed  him  to  erect  one  in 
his  own  way,  which  he  did  without  injuring  the  walls, 
and  with  so  much  ingenuity,  that  it  served  as  a  model  for 
Bramante  himself  in  building  St.  Peter's*.  Michael  Angelo 
designed  the  cartoons  of  the  paintings  on  the  roof,  and 
by  the  decision  of  Giullano  Sangallo,  received  15,000 
ducats  for  them. 

Michael  Angelo  sent  to  Florence  for  some  of  the  best 
painters  to  assist  him,  and  teach  him  the  manner  of  paint- 
ing in  fresco;  but  on  trying  tlieir  skill  he  was  so  dissatis- 
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fied,  that  he  put  out  all  their  work,  sent  them  away,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  chapel,  detennined  that  no  one 
should  enter  it,  nor  would  he,  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
he  was  engaged,  see  any  one  even  in  his  own  house ;  but 
in  proportion  as  he  concealed  himself,  was  the  curiosity  of 
the  public  excited.  The  pope  especially  was  so  anxious, 
that  he  went  in  one  day,  on  which  occasion,  as  it  is  said, 
happened  the  fall  of  the  board,  and  the  flight  of  Michael 
Angelo.  When  the  third  of  his  labours  was  ccmipleted, 
he  discovered  that  in  places  exposed  to  the  north,  the 
painting  had  become  mouldy.  Overwhelmed  with  wtXMr 
tion,  he  determined  to  relinquish  it,  but  Giuliano  San- 
gallo  explained  to  him  that  the  defect  proceeded  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Roman  cement,  which  did  not  dry 
quickly,  and  that,  while  wet,  the  salt  would  exude,  but, 
when  perfectly  dry,  the  mould  would  no  longer  be  visible. 
Thus  encouraged,  Michael  Angelo  continued  the  work, 
and  when  the  half  was  finished,  the  pope  insisted  on  seeing 
it ;  and,  although  the  chapel  was  filled  with  dust  from  the 
removal  of  the  scaffolding,  he  was  the  first  to  enter : 
thidier  he  was  followed  by  all  Rome,  and  all  were  equally 
astonished.  Raffaello  thanked  God  for  living  in  the  time 
of  Michael  Angelo,  from  whom  he  had  learnt  more  than 
from  his  father,  or  his  master  Perugino.  Bramante,  being 
in^iaed  to  favour  hia  counirymaii  and  relatiop,  was  de^ 
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this  answer  diBpleased  the  pope,  he  soon  removed  the 
scaffold ;  and  on  tJie  morning  of  All  Saints,  the  pontiff,  to 
his  great  delight,  performed  the  service  in  the  chapel  to  an 
immense  concoursie  of  people.  Michael  Angelo  wished 
to  have  retouched  and  embellished  some  parts,  but  was 
prevented  on  account  of  having  to  re-erect  the  scaffold. 
Who  could  suppose  that  such  a  stupendous  work  was 
finished  in  twenty  months ;  particularly  as  Michael  Angelo 
did  every  thing  by  himself,  even  to  the  preparing  the 
ground  for  painting  on,  grinding  the  colours,  and  making 
every  necensary  tooL  This  was  his  custom  also  in  sculp* 
ture,  always  making  his  instruments  hinLself.  It  is  said 
that  the  pope  observed,  that  tlie  painting  appeai-ed  to  him 
rather  poor  in  colouring  and  gold  ;  when  Michael  Angelo 
answered,  that  the  men  of  the  other  world  were  not  rich, 
and  even  contemned  riches. 

From  working  for  such  a  length  of  time  with  his  head 
upwards,  Michael  Angelo  contracted  such  a  defect  in  his 
sight,  that,  for  many  months,  he  could  neither  see  nor 
read  unless  in  that  position ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  look 
at  it  attentively  must  feel  the  same  inconvenience.  It 
has  consequently  neither  been  studied  nor  copied.  The 
ftinoke  of  the  torches  and  candles  blackens  the  colouring. 
It  would  be  better  to  paint  on  perpendicular  walls,  and 
leave  the  vaulting  and  aolfite  merely  to  represent  the 
heavens,  in  which  might  be  seen  clouds,  stars,  the  moon, 
tlie  sun. or  birds,  but  never  men,  quadnipeds,  fish,  or  plants; 
and  although  angels,  saints,  and  fabulous  deities,  are 
rightly  placed  there,  still  the  inconvenience  of  looking  at 
should  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  abolishing  the 
tice* 

The  paintmg  of  the  Sistine  roof,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  some,  is  the  noon-day  of  the  arts,  dissipating  the 
darkness  which  had  so  long  encircled  the  horizon  of  the 
art. 
Whether  we  consider  the   l>eauty  of  the  figures,  the 
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rotundity  of  the  outHne^  or  the  gracefiil  and  easy  pro- 
porticma,  we  are  equally  delighted. 

The  naked  figures,  in  which  the  perfection  of  the  art  is 
diaeovered,  are  of  rarious  ages,  countenances,  and  atti* 
tndes.  Some  support  festoons  of  oak  leaves  and  aooms ; 
the  arms  of  Julius  II.,  denoting  his  to  have  been  the 
golden  age.  The  compartments  have  six  corbels  on  each 
side,  and  one  in  the  centre  of  each  extremity.  In  these 
corbels  are  sybils  and  prophets,  11  feet  high;  in  the 
spaces  between  them  are  the  generations  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  cieling  is  the  creation  of  the 
worid  to  the  deluge,  and  the  intoxication  of  Noah.  But 
superior  to  all  is  the  figure  of  Adam,  half  on  one  surface 
aiid  half  on  another;  but  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
spective, it  appears  to  be  painted  on  the  same  plane.  It  is 
a  profile,  one  arm  of  the  cross  is  inwards,  one  outwards, 
and  it  looks  detached  from  the  wall.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  admired,  as  there  were  not  then  so  many  rules  of  per^ 
spective.  There  are  also  many  females,  habited  in  various 
and  whimsical  costumes,  which  sufiiciently  shew  that 
Buonarroti  knew  how  to  arrange  the  draperies  with  grace 
and  elegance,  although  he  had  a  greater  proportion  of 
naked  figures,  evincing  the  superiority  of  his  drawing,  and 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  play  of  the  muscles. 
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and  Raphael ;  the  design  of  Michael  Angelo  was  preferred. 
He  also  made  a  model,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Medi- 

cean  library.  He  went  to  Carrara  to  select  the  marble, 
but  the  pope  hearing  that  there  was  some  equally  good 
to  be  found  in  Tuscany,  Buonarroti  went  thither  to  open 
aarry,  and  there  consumed  a  number  of  years :  conse^ 
^iiently  the  foundations  only  were  laid,  and  the  fagade 
remained  to  be  executed. 

When  Michael  Angelo  devoted  himself  to  architecture, 
he  was  about  forty  years  of  age ;  nor  had  he  any  other 
masters  in  this  profession  than  his  own  natural  talents, 
and  the  knowledge  which  had  enabled  him  to  become  a 
painter  and  sculptor,  united  to  the  obscr\'ations  he  had 
made  on  the  buildings  of  antiquity.  One  of  his  first 
works  was  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence,  with  niches 
of  a  novel  invention,  and  a  convenient  staircase,  with 
singular  divisions  to  the  steps,  differing  from  the  common 
practice.  He  also  built  the  second  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo, 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  works.  Its  form  is  square,  with 
two  orders  of  Corinthian  pilasters  ;  over  the  cornice  of  the 
second  order  in  the  centre  of  the  four  arches  are  four 
large  windows,  wider  at  top  than  at  bottom.  The  roof  is 
richly  adorned,  as  is  every  other  part  of  the  chapel.  Wliile 
at  Florence,  he  sent  Pietro  Urbino  of  Pistoja,  his  servant, 
I  "to  Rome^  to  fix  the  naked  Christ,  which  holds  the  cross,  in 
the  church  of  the  Minerva,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  altar. 

When  Rome  was  sacked,  and  the  Medici  banished  from 

Florence,  Buonarroti  was  declared  commissaiy-general  of 

l11  the  Florentine  fortifications*     He  went  to  view  those  of 

Perrara,  and  was  received  with  extreme  courtesy  by  the 

luke  Alphonso  I.  d*  Este.     The  mifitary  works  which  he 

-xecuted  at  Florence  and  San  Miniato,  have  excited  the 

Attention  of  the  celebrated  M,  Vauban,   who  has  given 

plans  and  admeasurements  of  them. 

While  thus  employed,  Michael  Angelo  sculptured  seven 
^'V^uea  for  the  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo;  and  although  not 

VOL*  I.  T 
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finished,  they  are  wonderful;  that  of  Night  Sleeping  is 
particularly  beautiful,  on  which  some  elegant  verses  were 
written. 

When  Florence  was  besieged  in  1529,  Michael  Angelo, 
finding  himself  in  danger,  fled,  and  retired  unknown  to 
Venice,  with  two  domestics,  and  12,000  gold  florins  con- 
cealed in  his  doublet.  In  passing  through  Ferrara,  he  was 
discovered  by  the  duke,  who  entreated  him  to  remain 
there ;  but  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Venice,  where  aU 
were  anxious  to  know  him.  It  is  said  that  the  doge, 
Andrea  Gritti,  requested  him  to  make  a  design  for  the 
Rialto.  In  1588,  that  is,  twenty-four  years  afler  the  death 
of  Buonarroti,  this  bridge  was  erected  by  one  Jaoopo. 

Michael  Angelo  was  entreated  to  return  to  Florence, 
which  he  did,  and  defended  the  Campanile  of  San  Mi- 
niato  against  the  enemy's  artillery,  by  covering  it  with 
bags  of  wool  and  niattret»ses  suspended  by  cords. 

From  motives  of  gratitude,  he  painted  the  Leda  for  the 
duke  of  Ferrara.  It  is  in  water  colours;  Leda  is  em- 
bracing die  swan,  and  Castor  and  Pollux  proceeding  from 
^®  ^gg*  'I'l^i^  picture  was  taken  to  France ;  it  remained 
at  Fontainebleau  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL, 
when  a  minister  of  state,  from  scrupulous  feeling,  had  it 
cut  in  pieces.  It  was,  however,  put  together  again  in  1740» 
and  in  this  tniierable  wreck  tlic  Iciirucd  could  scaredj  Uaee 
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chapel  in  which  is  the  door,  the  Fall  of  Lucifer,  arid  on 
the  other  the  General  Judgment.  The  former  was  not 
executed  ;  but  a  Sicilian  painter  attempted  it,  from  his 
various  designs,  in  the  church  della  Trinita  de'  Monti. 
Although  but  badly  done,  there  is  a  certain  effect  of  the 
terrible,  and  a  variety  of  naked  figures  fulling  from  heaven 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  changed  into  strange  and 
frightful  forms  of  devils ;  however,  there  is  some  merit  in 
ke  work. 

The   mausoleum  of  Julius  O.    occupied    the   mind    of 
Michael  Angelo  :  the  duke  d'Urbino  was  also  extremely 
tnxious  for  its  completion  ;  and,  when  Clement  VIL  died* 
Michael  Angelo,  being  then  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  hoped 
to  have  had  the  remainder  of  his  leisure  to  finish  it:  but 
Paul  ML,  delighted  with  the  talent  of  this  great  man, 
invited  him,  by  promises  and  caresses,  to  enter  his  service. 
Michael  Angelo   excused   himself,  by  alleging   his  obli- 
gation to  continue  the  undertaking,  for  which  he  had,  at 
various  times,  received  many  thousand  crowns*     He  at 
firet   thought  of  leaving  Rome,  but,   after  mature  deli- 
beration, yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  pope»  who  hatl 
l>een  thirty  years  endeavouring  to  get  him  into  his  service. 
His  holiness   went   with    the    cardinals    to  the  house  of 
Buonarroti,  and  was  perfectly  astonished  on  seeing  the 
designs  and  statues  for  the  sepulchre.     The  cardinal  of 
Mantua  said  that  the  Moses  alone  was  sufiicient  to  honour 
Pope  Julius.      It  was  finally    agreed    between  the   pope 
and   the  duke  d'Urbino,  that  the  sepidchre  should  be 
leflsened,    which   it   accordingly   was,    and   then   placed 
*  tgaiinst  the  wall  in   San  Pietro  in  Vincola,   as  we  now 
wet  it.    The  famous  statue  of  Moses,  that  of  Leah»  witli 
a  glass  in  her  hand,  representing  active  life,  and  another 
of  Rachel,  spnlx)lical  of  contemplative  life,  are  all  from 
the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo.     It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
this  sepulchre  was  put  up  in  haste,  and  with  little  care. 
The  architecture  is  triflin^j:,  and  the  statue  of  Moses  is 
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placed  in  so  confined  a  situation,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
nee  it  properly. 

Michael  Angelo  now  commenced  his  famous  picture  of 
the  Judgment,  which  he  finished  during  the  ]M>ntificate  of 
Paul  III.  This  work  is  considered  superior  to  any  either 
executed  by  him,  or  by  any  other  artist,  however  high  his 
rank.  Being  thus  exalted  above  all  other  pictures,  it  con- 
sequently received  an  equal  proportion  of  criticism.  By 
some  it  was  objected,  that  there  were  too  many  naked 
figures  for  a  place  so  sacred ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
clothe  those  who  were  about  to  become  inhabitants  of  an 
immaterial  world.  One  nobleman  observed  to  the  pope, thai 
these  figures  were  more  fit  for  a  bath,  than  for  so  venerable 
a  place.  It  is  said  that  the  painter  revenged  himself  by 
drawing  the  portrait  of  the  critic  in  the  character  of 
Minos,  among  the  devils,  with  a  large  serpent's  tail  en- 
circling his  waist.  The  nobleman  recognising  the  portrait, 
went,  extremely  incensed,  to  the  pope,  who  told  him,  that 
if  he  had  been  put  in  purgatory  there  might  have  been 
some  remedy,  but  in  hell  there  was  no  redemption. 

Paul  IV.,  scandalised  at  this  "  Stufa  d'  Ignudi,"  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  call  it,  had  some  of  the  figures  covered 
with  a  drapery,  painted  by  Daniel  di  Volterra,  and  there- 
fore called  it  Braghettone;  which  produced   some  very 
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sculptor  Montauti,  who  sent  it,  with  many  other  valuables, 
from  Tuscany  to  Rome :  unfortunately  the  vessel  was 
wrecked,  and  every  thing  lost. 

Salvatore  Rosa  also  censured  Michael  Angelo  f^ir  hia 
Universal  Judgment,  in  a  few  severe  lines;  but  he  un- 
doubtedly excelled  all  his  competitors  in  his  manner  of 
expressing  the  different  passions  and  affections  of  the  souh 

While  employed  on  this  painting,  he  fell  from  the  scaf- 
fold and  injured  his  leg,  which  he  would  not  attend  to, 
thinking  that  physicians,  instead  of  curing  such  accidents, 
generally  cause  lameness  or  death.  But,  at  length,  a  par- 
ticular friend  undertook  to  cure  him,  and  did  so.  Wc 
may  say  with  Dante,  of  this  great  work, 

Morti  li  morti,  e  i  vivi  pariaa  vivi. 

For  the  greater  punishment  of  the  damned,  the  instru- 
ments of  the  passions  are  carried  by  different  naked 
figures.  Christ  is  in  the  act  of  hastening  forward,  witli 
an  awful  and  tremendous  countenance,  to  pronounce  the 
curse,  while  there  is  an  expression  of  lear  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Madonna,  who,  encircled  by  a  draperj%  sur- 
veys the  general  ruin.  An  infinite  number  of  figures, 
apostles,  and  prophets,  surround  the  judge ;  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  Adam,  the  origiiiiil  cause  of  the  scene,  and 
Peter,  the  foundation  **  rock"  of  the  Christian  rehgion; 
underneath  is  an  immense  assemblage  of  saints  and  elect 
souls,  w*ho  are  rejoicing.  Under  the  feet  of  Christ  are  the 
seven  angek  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  their  trumpets  sound- 
ti^  the  fatal  sentence :  their  appearance  is  terrible*  Two 
of  them  support  the  book  of  life, 

Tlie  seven  mortal  sins  are  fighting,  under  the  form  of 
devils,  and  endeavouring  to  draw  down  to  heli  the  souls 
who  are  ascending,  in  most  wonderful  attitudes.  Charon, 
with  his  oar,  is  beating  in  despair  those  about  to  leave 
his    boat.      In    the    attitude    of   the    damned,   the    tcr- 
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ron  of  eternal  pnnishment  are  finely  expressed.  The 
several  passions  are  also  evident,  as  the  luxurious,  the 
avaricious,  the  proud,  the  envious.  Buonarroti  was  eight 
years  engaged  on  this  tremendous  work ;  but  it  is  painted 
so  equally,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  done  in  a  day.  It 
was  exhibited  on  Christmas  day,  1541.  The  learned  and 
the  ignorant  were  equally  astonished. 

The  pope  now  wanted  Michael  Angelo  to  paint  the 
Pauline  chapel,  in  which  was  to  be  represented  on  one 
side  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  other  the 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  These  two  immense  pictures 
arc  now  almost  obliterated,  though  they  are  worthy  of 
being  preserved,  as  the  last  eHbrts  of  this  great  man's 
pencil.  He  was  then  seventy-five  years  of  age;  a  period 
of  life  certainly  not  calculated  for  |)ainting,  more  parti- 
cularly in  fresco.  The  pope  wishing  to  fortify  Borgo,  in  a 
congress  held  on  this  subject,  a  violent  contest  arose 
between  Antonio  San<;allo  and  Michael  Angelo.  Sangallo 
said  that  his  antagonist  was  great  as  a  painter  and 
sculptor,  but  was  comparatively  iioiorant  of  fortifications. 
Michael  Angelo  replied,  that  to  this  subject  he  had 
devoted  much  attention,  and  the  experience  he  had  in 
fortifying  San  Miniato,  had  enabled  him  rather  to  surpass 
and  in  the  presence  of  all,  he  pomtad  onl  many 
had  committed. 

jire  »uch  al^rcattons ! 
the 
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altar,  where   he   wished  to   be  interred:   excepting  the 
Christy  the  subject  was  untiniKhed. 
Antonio  Sangallo  died   1546,  and  the  pope  declared 

Michael  Angelo  architect  of  St.  Peter's.  lie  refused  this 
charge  for  some  time,  alleging  that  architecture  was  not 
his  profession.  The  pope,  however,  prevailed,  and  he  was 
placed  in  the  situation,  with  uncontrollable  power  to  build 
iind  pull  down  at  his  pleasure. 

Michael  Angelo,  in  gratitude  for  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him,  declared  that  he  would  attend  to  the  building  for 
the  lovo  of  God  without  any  reward  w^hatever.  This 
declaration  was  not,  like  many  otiiers,  made  in  the  spirit  of 
vain-glory;  for,  when  the  pope  afterwards  wished  to  remu- 
nerate him,  he  would  not  accept  of  any  thing.  His  first 
step  was  to  disapprove  the  design  of  Sangallo,  not  only 
an  account  of  the  defects  referred  to  in  his  life,  but  to 
mve  fifty  years  of  time,  and  at  least  300,000  scudi. 

Ue  thought  by  this  means  to  conduct  the  building  with 
more  majesty,  grandeur,  and  facility.  In  fifteen  days  he 
made  the  model,  which  cost  twenty-five  scudi,  while  that 
of  Sangallo  was  more  than  4,000,  and  hud  taken  many 
years  to  complete.  It  probably  appeared  to  Buonarroti, 
that  all  hitherto  done  to  this  edifice  had  been  from  motives 
of  pecuniary  aggrandisement.  His  generous  nature  could 
not  endure  such  meanness ;  and  previous  to  accepting  tho 
office  of  architect,  he  publicly  declared  to  all  the  workmen, 
that  if  they  received  any  extra  remunemtion  w  ithout  his 
direction,  he  would  discharge  them.  He  was  consequently 
disliked  and  defamed. 

After  these  preliminaries,  he  strengthened  the  four  great 
piers  which  supported  the  cupola.  Bmmante  had  con- 
structed tliem  extremely  weak:  the  other  architects  had 
with  great  boldness  endeavoured  to  remedy  this,  but  then 
tJiey  did  not  appear  sufficiently  solid  for  the  design.  He 
t(i  two  large  spaces  in  the  thickness  of  the  great  wall, 
9r  a  winding   staircase,  suHicicfjitly   wide  to  admit  the 
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laden  aneB  fltnn  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  arches.  To 
the  large  piers  are  also  left  chasms,  like  wells — ^probdUy 
intended  to  be  filled  up;  these  were  as  large,  it  is  sud, 
as  the  church  belonging  to  the  convent  of  the  Padrt 
Triniti,  at  the  Four  Fountains.  Abore-the  arches  is  the 
grand  cornice  of  travertine,  differing  from  the  usual 
custom,  in  having  a  less  projection,  and  some  membons 
omitted ;  but  it  is  useless,  like  all  other  cornices  in  the 
interior  of  edifices. 

Michael  Angelo  fell  into  a  worse  error,  which  was  that 
of  giving  too  great  a  projection  to  the  impost  of  the 
arches,  which  stood  out  before  the  pilasters.  This  has  an 
exceedingly  bad  effect,  particularly  when  looking  at  the 
profile  of  the  impost.  He  began  the  two  extreme  carves 
of  the  cross,  in  each  of  which  all  the  architects  before 
him  had  designed  eight  tabernacles  or  altars.  He  reduced 
them  to  three,  with  a  travertine  vault  above,  divided  into 
a  number  of  elegant  and  well  proportioned  forms,  with 
well  arranged  cornices,  also  of  travertine.  If  these  had 
remained  plain  and  unadorned,  as  Michael  Angelo  in- 
tended, they  would  have  delighted  all  who  understood  the 
subject;  but  now,  being  full  of  bas-relieft  and  stuccoes, 
mixed  with  gold,  can  only  please  those  who  prefer  the 
gaudy  to  grandeur  and  simplicity. 
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Michael  Augelo  did  nothing  more  to  this  pnlace;  we 
shall  hereafter  see  by  whom  it  was  finished.  The  other, 
called  that  of  the  Conservatori,  and  which  forms  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  CampidogUo,  was  entirely  designed  by  Buo- 
narroti ;  the  ground  floor,  consisting  of  two  porticoes,  an 
interior  and  exterior,  supported  by  sixty-eight  columns  of 
travertine,  of  one  piece,  in  the  Ionic  order,  with  a  beau- 
tiful ciipital,  the  invention  of  which  is  generally  attributed 
to  Michael  Angelo»  The  great  fault  is,  that  in  order  to 
give  a  width  proportioned  to  the  portico,  he  adopted  the 
nnfortunate  expedient  of  sinking  the  columns  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls.  The  soffites  of  the  portico  are  very 
beautiful ;  but  some  which  have  been  ornamented  with 
grotesque  stuccoes,  have  a  confused  and  laboured  effect. 
Tliat  of  not  having  placed  eilher  frieze  or  cornice  within 
the  porticoes,  is  a  taste  certainly  to  be  commended.  The 
doors  in  the  exterior  portico  are  in  a  good  style,  but  the 
principal  one  at  the  entrance,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
interior,  is  bad.  The  staircase  is  magnificent,  though 
not  sufficiently  light,  the  vault  is  plain,  and  the  land- 
iogB  richly  adorned, — which  has  a  discordant  effect.  In 
the  external  decorations,  good  sense  is  certainly  offended. 
On  pedestals,  a  third  of  the  height  of  the  Ionic  columns, 
between  wliich  they  stand,  are  erected  Corinthian  pilasters, 
which  cut  the  Ionic  entablature,  and  support  the  mass 
of  the  edifice.  Although  the  upper  entablature  has  den- 
lik  and  moditlions,  it  is  continued  without  a  bretd^,  ^uid 

_Aafi»  therefore,  a  grand  effect;  but  the  inferior  entablature 
ins  useless.     The  windows  are  too  small,  and  badly 

^maraentedj  the  capitals  of  the  small  columns,  which 
flank  them,  are  so  disfigured  in  tiieir  profiles,  that  it 
i«  impossible  to  decide  to  what  order  they  belong.  The 
tLwkward  centre  window  was  designed  by  Giacomo  del 
Duca. 

In  this  building  there  appears  a  mixture  of  good  and 
bad   taste,  which   may  have  arisen  from   the  architect 
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being  also  a  painter.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the 
defects  do  not  belong  to  him,  as  he  left  the  constnictiiig 
of  the  work  to  Giacomo  del  Porta,  to  whom  succeeded 
others ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  all  are  inclined  to  make 
changes.  The  three  palaces  of  the  Campidoglio  are 
crowned  with  balustrades  and  statues  above.  This  is 
manifestly  against  common  sense,  though  continually 
practised. 

On  the  decUvity  of  the  Campidoglio,  near  the  city, 
Michael  Angelo  designed  a  low  wall,  or  terrace,  forming  a 
square,  finished  at  the  top  by  a  parapet  of  balustrades* 
adorned  with  statues  and  beautiful  antique  ornaments. 
In  the  midst  of  this  square  is  the  celebrated  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  Sixtus  IV.  had  placed 
in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano ;  Michael  Angelo 
made  the  pedestal  of  marble,  simple,  and  beautifully  pio* 
portioned.  The  architecture  of  the  modem  Campidoglio 
is  elegant,  but  it  is  small  and  insignificant,  when  com- 
pared with  the  glory  of  the  ancient  capital.  Modam 
Rome  has  centred  all  her  magnificence  in  the  Vatican. 
Wc  must  remark,  that  the  two  lateral  palaces  of  the  Cam- 
pidoglio are  not  parallel,  but  incline  towards  the  centre 
palace :  their  inclination  is  as  4  to  3.  The  reverse  shomld 
have  been  the  case.   Had  they  inclined  towards  the  square. 
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tic  in  Rome ;  but  the  modillions  ehoukl  not  have 
been  carved.  The  lilies  might  have  been  less  frequent, 
and  the  lions'  heads*  for  conducting  the  water,  would 
have  been  better  omitted  ;  less  ornament,  and  more  bold- 
ness, would  have  better  suited  the  imposing  and  serious 
air  of  the  palace.  It  is  said  that  the  large  window  in 
centre    of  the    facade    was    designed    by   Michael 

igelo  :  be  it  by  whom  it  may,  the  effect  is  bad.  The 
gmall  and  beautiful  columns  are  mixed  and  improperly 
placed;  the  opening  is  too  wide,  and  the  number  of 
pilasters  causes  great  confusion.  The  first  story  of  the 
court  IS  a  regular  Doric,  but  the  columns  attached  to  the 
piers  which  support  the  archcB  are  injured  by  the  cornice 
of  the  imposts  projecting  too  much.  The  second  story  is  a 
well  arranged  Ionic,  The  third,  which  is  Connthian,  looks 
iriding,  and  has  too  many  projections  in  the  angles.  In 
this  court  are  three  entablatures,  although  there  should 
only  have  been  one  to  crown  the  whole  edifice. 

During  the  building  of  this  palace,  there  was  found,  in 
tlie  baths  of  Antoninus,  the  famous  Famese  bull;  the 
kfgeat  group,  of  one  entire  mass,  ever  known,  being  13 
feet  high  and  10  feet  wide,  comprehending  five  statues, 
three  of  which  are  larger  than  Ufe,  viz,  the  formidable 
bull,  a  dog,  and  a  serpent.  To  the  bull  is  bound  Dirce, 
for  love  of  whom  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes,  repudiated  and 
imprisoned  his  wife  Antiopa,  mother  of  the  two  ferocious 
j'outhsy  Zethus  and  Araphion,  who,  on  the  death  of  their 
father,  revenged  themselves  on  Dirce  in  this  barbarous 
oiaitneT.  This  group,  according  to  the  common  opinion. 
was  sculptured  in  Rhodes  by  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus, 
two  Celebrated  statuaries,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  the  best 
productions  of  Greece.     It  was  formerly  in  the  house  of 

ainio  PoUione,  and  is  now  in  a  kind  of  workshop  at  the 

ack  of  the  Famesi  palace,  where  it  was  placed  by 
Michael  Angelo,  who  intended  to  have  made  a  second 
court,  and  used  the  group  for  a  fountain*     Opposite  to 
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the  Strada  Giulia  was  to  have  been  a  bridge  over  the 
Tiber,  to  enter  the  palace;  whence,  by  a  direct  road 
across  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  a  coup-d'oeil  would  be  obtained 
of  the  Famese  facade ;  the  first  court,  the  fountain  with 
the  bull  in  the  second  court,  the  Strada  Giulia,  the  bridge, 
a  garden,  the  Famesina,  and  the  Strada  Lungara:  an 
idea  worthy  of  Paul  III.  and  Buonarroti.  At  this  time 
also  was  discovered  the  Famese  Hercules,  but  without 
legs.  They  were  replaced  by  the  Brother  Guglielmo  della 
Porta,  an  excellent  Milanese  statuary,  after  a  model  by 
Michael  Angelo;  and  were  so  well  executed,  that  when 
the  originals  were  at  length  found,  Michael  Angelo  was 
of  opinion  that  the  former  should  remain,  and  the  lattw  be 
placed  in  the  villa  Pinceana,  although  certainly  far  supe- 
rior  in  execution  to  the  modem. 

To  Paul  III.  succeeded,  in  1549,  Julius  III.,  who  was 
much  attached  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  continued  the 
advantages  conferred  on  him  by  his  predecessor.  But  the 
Sangallesian  faction  still  insisted  that  Michael  Angelo  had 
spoiled  St.  Peter's,  and  left  the  church  without  sufficient 
light.  The  aflfieur  became  at  last  of  such  importance,  that 
at  a  grand  convocation  the  pope  observed,  that  the  de- 
puties (the  cardinals  Giovanni  Salviati  and  Cervino,  after- 
wards Marcellus  II.)  considered  the  cross  transept  too 
dark.     Miclmol  Anijelo  replied,  Uiat  under  the  travertine 
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Buonarroti  made  a  design  for  it,  at  once  varied,  orna- 
mental, and  whimsical.  If  this  design  be  not  in  the 
Medicean  gallery,  it  is  most  probably  lost. 

The  pope  not  only  protected  Michael  Angelo  in  his 
disputes  with  the  cardinals,  and  against  those  who  calum* 
niated  him,  but  even  wished  the  best  artists  to  go  to  his 
house,  and  consult  him  as  an  oracle.  So  great  a  man 
merited  certainly  both  deference  and  respect,  especially 
after  the  circumstance  relating  to  the  ancient  bridge  of 
Santa  Maria.  After  Buonarroti  had  taken  immense 
trouble  to  strengthen  the  foundation,  Nanni  di  Baccio 
Bigio  persuaded  the  clerks  of  the  chamber  that  he  would 
finish  it  in  a  less  space  of  time  and  at  a  less  expense ; 
and  assured  pope  Paul  IIL,  that  Michael  Angelo,  not 
being  enabled  to  superintend  it  on  account  of  his  great 
age,  w^llingly  left  it  to  him.  By  these  arts,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  Michael  Angelo,  Nanni  commenced  the 
bridge,  and  finished  it  in  a  short  time.  In  five  yeare, 
that  is,  at  the  close  of  1551,  it  no  longer  remained.  31ichael 
Angelo  had  predicted  its  fall,  and  whenever  he  passed 
over  it  ran  with  rapidity^  saying,  it  appeared  to  shake 
under  him. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV.  Michael  Angelo 
wau  deprived  of  the  office  of  chancellor  of  Rimini,  which 
he  had  enjoyed  for  some  time,  but  such  was  his  dis- 
ifilerestedness,  that  he  never  would  mention  it  to  the  pope ; 
and  having  also  lost  that  of  St.  Peter  s  by  the  same  arti- 
fices that  had  deprived  him  of  the  former,  he  was  assigned 
as  a  recompense  100  scudi  a  month ;  but  when  the  first 
hundred  was  brought  him,  he  refused  to  accept  them, 
aj)d  persisted  in  remaining  silent. 

The  leisure  moments  of  Michael  Angelo  were  employed 
on  the  marble  intended  for  his  sepulchre,  but  it  caused 
him  much  vexation,  finding  it  full  of  blemishes;  and  not 
aucceeding  to  his  mind,  be  broke  it  up.  Feeling  himself, 
however,  lost  without  his  chisel  in   his   hur»d,  he  com- 
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menced  a  smaller  Pictsi,  id  which  the  Christ  is  finished. 
It  is  now  behind  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Flo- 
rence. In  his  youth,  Michael  Angelo  finished  his  sculp* 
tures,  but  in  advanced  life,  when  better  acquainted  with 
the  arts,  he  became  less  satisfied  with  his  own  works. 
On  discovering  the  least  error,  he  would  put  aside  the 
marble,  and  commence  another. 

Michael  Angelo,  now  eighty-one  years  of  age,  was 
extremely  desirous  of  finishing  his  days  at  Florence; 
whither  he  had  been  so  often  invited  by  the  duke  Cosmo, 
and  so  earnestly  by  N'asari ;  but  he  was  prevented,  not  so 
much  from  his  years,  as  from  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's,  which  underwent  continual  altera- 
tions under  his  eye,  through  the  inexperience  of  the  work- 
men and  the  malignity  of  persons  interested  in  pro- 
tracting the  work.  Among  the  architects  of  St.  Peters, 
was  the  Signer  Don  Pirro  Ligorio,  a  Neapolitan  noble- 
man of  Porta-Nuova.  He  treated  Michael  Angelo  as  in 
his  second  childhood,  and  wished,  in  consequence,  to  alter 
the  order  of  the  building.  Paul  IV.  could  not  endure 
such  presumption,  and  consequently  deprived  him  of  the 
charge.  Buonarroti  was  a  rock,  against  which  beat  the 
storm  of  envy,  calumny,  and  the  malice  of  all  those  who 
expected  to  derive  some  benefit  frum  the  fabric.  The 
ilreativ  conipleteci  as  far  aH  the  bemutiful 
_bc  placed  the  cupolm* 
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almost  without  number,  Nanni  Bigio  was  made  Ins 
Bubstitute,  without  his  knowing  any  thing  of  the  circum- 
stance. It  was  this  same  Nanni  who  spoiled  the  bridge  of 
Santa  Maria  and  the  gate  of  Ancona :  he  also  built  the 
Salviati  palace  at  Lungara,  and  the  Ricci  in  the  Strada 
Ciulia*  Michael  Angt'lo  related  every  thing  openly  to 
pope  Pius  IV.,  who  rendered  him  justice,  and  ordered  the 
Buperintendentji  not  to  deviate  in  the  shghtest  degree  from 
the  design* of  Buonarroti.  Pius  V.  renewed  the  same 
order,  and  insisted  on  its  being  attended  to.  Had  this 
been  acted  upon,  we  should  not  now  have  to  regret  so 
many  defects  in  the  greatest  temple  in  the  world, 

Michael  Angel o  made  three  designs,  all  equally  whim- 
sical, for  the  Porta  Kumentana,  which  Pius  IV.  wislied  to 
erect,  and  which  consequently  received  the  name  of  Porta 
Pia»  The  lea«t  expensive  one  was  chosen  and  nearly 
executed,  but,  after  a  space  of  200  years,  is  not  yet 
complete.  This  gate  has  no  architectural  regularity, 
but  is  of  an  extravagant  composition.  Of  the  other 
designs  which  he  made  for  the  gates  of  Rome,  it  is  not 
kno^Ti  that  any  were  executed.  All  his  erections  of  this 
kind  were  irregular ;  that  at  the  Vigna  del  Patriarca  Gri- 
mani  partakes  of  every^  species  of  architecture.  The  order  is 
Doric,  the  tennination  Ionic,  the  ornaments  of  the  columns 
Gothic,  the  mouldings  all  Corinthian*  His  profiles  were 
never  the  same,  sometimes  sharp  and  whimsical,  some- 
times regular,  as  in  the  great  Farnesi  entablature,  and 
that  of  the  Campidoglio. 

Though  now  quite  infirm,  he  gave  five  designs  to 
Tiberio  Calcagni,  a  Florentine  sculptor,  for  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  of  the  Florentines,  and  left  the  choice  to 
the  deputies'  commissioners;  they  determined  on  the 
richest.  He  then  said,  that,  if  closely  attended  to,  they 
would  have,  when  completed,  a  temple  far  surpassing  in 
beauty  any  thing  imagined  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 
So  egotistical  a  remark  never  before  proceeded  from  his 
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modest  lips.  A  model  of  this  design  was  made  in  wood, 
and  preserved  till  latter  times;  but  when  under  Cle- 
ment XII.  the  facade  was  to  have  been  erected,  it  coaM 
not  be  found.  It  is  possible  that  the  priests,  who  had  the 
care  of  it,  might  have  burnt  it.  Clement  XII.  thought  to 
have  used  it  for  San  Lorenzo  of  Florence,  where  it  was 
not  executed ;  and  it  was  extremely  well  adapted  for  San 
Giovanni  of  the  Florentines,  but  the  architect  Galileo 
dissuaded  him  from  it,  sayings  that  the  design  was  too 
antique,  and  differed  too  much  from  the  modem  style. 
To  our  disgrace,  his  observation  was  too  true.  This  was  a 
proof  of  it. 

The  design  of  Michael  Angelo  for  the  church  della 
Certosa,  in  the  midst  of  the  baths  of  Dioclesian,  was 
preferred  to  those  of  many  architects;  it  was  executed, 
and  gained  universal  admiration.  "  Latterly,"  says  a  great 
man,  in  his  Dialogues  on  the  Three  Arts  of  Design,  printed 
at  Lucca  in  1754,  and  in  the  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  by 
Vasari,  printed  so  many  times  at  Rome,  and  the  last  in 
1760,  "  This  church  has  been  entirely  changed  from  the 
design  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  principal  door  has  been 
walled  up;  it  was  magnificent,  entirely  of  travertine;  and 
where  stood  the  gate  is  now  a  chapel  and  an  altar,  by 
Beato  Niccolo  Albergati.  Four  large  niches  were  walled 
vlnch  led  into  ancient  and  majestic  mtenora,  i^tl  bj 
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which  architecture  has  arrived,  and  of  the  taste  belonging 
to  those  who  undertake  great  buildings. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  the  same  degree  of  praise 
was  lavished  on  the  design  of  the  modern  architect  as  on 
that  of  Michael  Angelo.  which  would  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  the  former  was  superior  to  the  latter*  and  to  all  the 
architects  of  antiquity,  or  that  a  total  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  ideas  of  mankind,  which  is  very  possible  to 
be  the  case. 

It  is  not,  however,  just  to  attribute  all  these  disgusting 
alterations  to  Signor  Luigi  Vanvitelli.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  clever  man  cannot  act  according  to  his 
own  principles.  The  merit  of  this  artist  was  really  great, 
ag  will  be  seen  hereafter, 

Guido  Antonio  Sforza,  cardinal  of  Santa  Fiorc,  caused 
Michael  Angelo  to  erect  the  noble  chapel  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  who  gave  the  direction  of  it  toTiberio  Calcagni* 
In  consequence  of  bis  death  it  remained  imperfect,  but 
was  com p letted,  with  some  variation  in  the  design,  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta.  It  had  a  superb  fagude  within  the 
church,  which  was  removed  when  Benedict  XIV.  re- 
modeniised  the  basilica.  At  the  request  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  same  Tiberio  completed  a  bust  of  Brutus,  copied  from 
an  ancient  cornelian  belonging  to  the  8ignor  Giuliano 
Ceaarint.  This  bust  is  now  in  the  gallerj^  at  Florence, 
having  a  metal  label,  on  which  is  inscribed  this  distich, 
aaid  to  be  by  Bembo  r  — 

num  Bnni  efflgrieto  ducir  de 

Marmore  sculptor 
In  nientem  tceleris  venir,  et 

abstinuit. 

The  Strozzi  chapel  at  Florence  was  designed  by  Michael 
Angelo,  as  also  the  Sapienza  of  Rome,  except,  perhaps, 
that  part  where  the  church  is  situated.  The  Sapienza  is  a 
grand  and  magnificent  edifice,  w^ell  laid  out.  with  elegant 
decorations  to  the-  doors  and  windows ;  hut  exteriorly  the^ 
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windows  are  badly  placed.  The  imposts  of  the  arches 
in  the  ooori  project  too  much  before  the  pilastos  :  in  the 
pordies  of  the  long  sides  there  is  a  confiisi<m  in  the 
capitals,  the  ornament  of  the  windows,  and  the  cornices  of 
Ihe  doors ;  the  staircases  are  beautiful,  but  too  fnrmal. 

For  Tommaso  de'  Cavalieri,  a  Roman  gentleman,  bom 
eariy  youth  attached  to  drawing,  Michael  Angdo  drew  a 
number  of  heads  in  crayons,  a  Ganymede  carried  off  by 
the  Eagle,  a  Prometheus  devoured  by  a  Vulture,  the 
fate  of  Phaeton,  and  many  other  subjects.  These  draw- 
ings are  now  dispersed.  As  Buonarroti  was  muoh  belored 
by  the  Marchess  of  Pescara,  who  ofien  went  to  Rome 
expressly  to  see  him,  he  drew  for  her  a  dead  Christy 
resting  on  the  knees  of  the  Madonna.  A  number  d  oofim 
have  been  taken  of  this  piece,  which  have  passed  in  the 
galleries  for  originak.  He  also  drew  a  Crucifixion,  said  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  Borghese  family,  of  which  the 
story  is  told  of  Buonarroti  nailing  a  man  to  the  cross,  to 
enable  him  to  catch  the  expression. 

Michael  Angelo  studied  anatomy  with  great  attentjon; 
it  is  said  that  for  twelve  years  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dia* 
secting  men  and  beasts,  and  particularly  horses,  in  order 
to  observe  the  formation  and  ligatures  of  the  bones,  the 
muscles,  the  nerves,  their  various  movements  and  positions; 
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the  ideas  generated  in  hia  luind ;  he  then  destroyed  his 
works,  burnt  his  drawings,  and  recommenced  again.  To 
draw  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  he  saw  that  the 
hammer  of  Vulcan  was  requisite.  In  fact,  he  laboured 
hard  to  acquire  that  union  of  the  graces  which  was  observ- 
able in  every  thing;  He  lived  in  solitude,  if  he  can  be 
called  solitary  who  possessed  so  many  sublime  resources. 
To  amuse  his  mind,  he  sometimes  conversed  with  his 
friends,  among  whom  were  the  first  literary  men  of  the 
time,  cardinals  Polo,  Bembo«  di  Carpi,  Mafifeo,  Ridolfi, 
Santa  Croce,  afterw^ards  pope  Marcello  IL,  Annibal  Caro, 
and  others*  He  studied  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  also 
composed  some  poetry,  which  has  been  published.  He 
also  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  read  the  works  of 
Savonarola. 

The  pontiffs  Juhus  H,  Leo  X,  Clement  VIL  Paul  HI. 
Julius  UK  Paul  IV,  and  Pius  IV^,  under  whom  he  hved, 
ail  loved  and  esteemed  him.  Among  these  Julius  III. 
excelled  in  his  admiration  of  this  great  man.  This  pope 
regretted  that  he  never  asked  him  any  favour,  when, 
had  it  been  in  his  power,  he  would  have  given  him  yeai^ 
to  have  lengthened  a  hfe  so  valuable  to  the  world.  He 
was  accustomed  to  say,  that  if  Michael  Angelo  died  first, 
he  would  have  him  embalmed,  and  be  himself  laid  at  his 
side.  Thus  was  Michael  Angelo  to  be  converted  into  an 
oracle  and  a  mummy.  Great  men  should,  indeed,  live  the 
years  of  tlie  antediluvians. 

The  Medicean  dukes  yielded  to  none  in  their  kindness 
and  attention  to  Buonarroti,  When  Cosmo  L,  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  went  to  Home,  he  not  only  insisted  on  his 
being  covered,  but  seated  him  between  his  knees,  almost 
QD  them.  Ottaviano  de  Medici  sohcited  him  to  stand 
spOQjBor  to  his  son;  and  the  cardinal  IppoHto  having  heard 
that  Michael  Angelo  was  pleaised  with  a  Turkish  horse 
belonging  to  him,  he  immediately  sent  it,  with  ten  mules 
laden  with  com,  and  a  groom  to  attend  them.     Francis  I. 
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of  France,  desired  his  services,  and  ordered  him  to  receive 
3000  crowns  immediately,  to  enable  him  to  undertake  the 
journey.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  rose  on  seeing  him, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Emperors  may  be  found,  but  never  yo«r 
equal."  There  are  some  who  think  good  emperors- more 
rare  than  good  artists.  It  is  said  that  Charles  V.  hatmg 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Albert  Durer,  he  replied* 
promptly,  "  Were  I  not  Michael  Angelo,  I  would  rather 
be  Albert  Durer  than  Charles  V."  The  republic  of  Venice 
and  the  grand  Turk  were  equally  desirous  of  having  him. 

Buonarroti  had  a  prodigious  memory;  he  remem- 
bered every  thing  he  had  once  seen;  whence  arises  the 
variety  of  his  figures.  Requiring  but  little  sleep,  he  rote 
in  the  night  to  work,  and  for  this  purpose  he  contrived  a- 
card  dish,  and  in  the  centre  a  lighted  candle.  When  oM* 
and  decrepid,  and  in  the  midst  of  snow,  he  was  one  day 
met  by  the  cardinal  Famese,near  the  Colosseum,  who  asked* 
whither  he  was  going  at  his  age,  and  in  such  weather.' 
Michael  Angelo  answered.  That  he  was  going  to  the* 
school  to  study.  To  a  priest,  who  reproved  him  for  never 
having  taken  a  wife,  he  replied,  "  My  profession  is  my 
wife,  and  my  works  are  my  children,  which,  if  they  are 
good  for  any  thing,  will  live  for  some  time." 

To  these  rare  talents  he  united  much  prudence  in  spcfedL-^ 
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pretend*  How  many  great  men  have  become  so  without 
the  assistance  of  any  one,  and  amidst  many  di  Bad  vantages ! 
It  is  not  the  want  of  genius,  Nature  is  always  the  same* 
The  cause  of  the  decline  is  the  imitating  the  works  of 
others ;  and  thus  by  placing  ourselves  in  tlie  back-ground 
we  continually  remain  so. 

All  the  masculine  moral  virtues  were  united  in  Michael 
Angelo.  He  was  a  good  Christian,  destitute  of  resent- 
jnent,  modest,  and  patient.  lie  was  so  temperate,  that  he 
frequently  lived  for  whole  days  on  a  little  bread  and  wine, 
that  he  might  pay  tlie  greater  attention  to  his  work  —  like 
,Protogenes,  who  lived  on  seeds  while  painting  his  great 
maater-pieces.  Disinterested  in  the  extreme,  he  refused 
every  species  of  rewaid  ;  liberal  with  his  own,  he  gave 
much  to  his  friends.  He  knew  the  proper  use  of  money, 
bestowed  much  on  the  poor,  portioned  several  girls 
secretly,  and  provided  well  for  an  old  servant  named 
Urbino*  *'  When  1  am  dead,  what  will  you  do,  my  dear 
Urbino?  "  said  he  once  to  him,  '*  1  must  serve  another," 
was  the  reply:  Michael  Angelo  then  gave  him  2000 
crowns*  To  his  nephew,  Leonardo  Buonarroti,  he  fre- 
quently gave  3000  or  4000  crowns  at  a  time,  and  at  last 
left  him  1000,  besides  what  he  had  at  Rome,  He  was 
attached  to  artists,  among  whom  were  Jacopo  Sansovino, 
XI  Rosso>  II  Puntunno,  Daniello  da  Yolterra^  and  \  aHiiri : 
hut  he  was  unfortunate  with  regard  to  his  pupils,  not 
nieeting  witli  one,  during  the  course  of  so  long  a  life,  who 
had  either  talent  or  inclination  to  learn,  although  he  paid 
the  most  aiTectionate  attention  to  them. 

Exempt  from  all  vanity,  he  never  drew  his  own  por- 
^ trait,  nor  had  it  drawn  by  any  one,  except  by  Tonimaso 
Cairalieri,  as  he  never  found  perfect  proportion  in  any 
one. 

He  was  of  a  middling  stature,  wide  across  the  shoulders, 
but  weU-proportioned  in  every  other  part  of  his  body;  his 
face  was  round,  with  a  fine  exprc&bion.     ills  complexion 
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healthy,  although  he  was  sickly  in  his  youths  and  in  <dd 
age  suffered  from  an  internal  complaint.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  90;  his  &ther  lived  till  92.  His  will  wm  aoai- 
prised  in  three  sentences : — **  My  soul  to  Qod»  my  body 
to  the  earth,  and  my  estate  to  the  nearest  relatioa.'' 
These  few  words  were,  however,  useless.  The  body  was 
interred  with  the  most  solemn  obsequies  in  Santi  Apostoli; 
from  whence  the  pope  removed  it  to  St.  Peter's ;  but  tbe 
grand  duke,  Cosimo  I.,  by  means  of  Leonardi  Buonanoliy 
his  nephew,  had  it  secretly  carried  away  to  Florence.  It 
had  scarcely  reached  that  place,  when  all  the  prpfiwuta 
of  painting  met  and  conducted  it  to  tbe  church;  and, 
though  at  night,  the  news  spread  so  rapidly,  that  eveiy 
window  and  street  was  filled  with  a  concourse  of  people 
and  lights.  The  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  was  re- 
served for  the  interment  of  monarchs  only,  received  the 
corpse  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  funeral  rites  were  cele- 
brated with  a  pomp  and  splendour  surpassing  all  imagina- 
tion. By  permission  of  the  grand  duke,  the  best  painters, 
statuaries,  and  architects,  Vasari,  Cellini,  Ammanali, 
Bronzini,  all  rivalled  each  other  in  endeavouring  So 
honour  him  with  their  several  arts,  whose  merit  had  wo 
much  tended  to  promote  them.  The  preparations  in  the 
church  were  superb;  they  merit  a  long  description;  the 
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Michael  Angelo,  and  tliree  statues  symbolical  of  the  three 
noble  arts  which  he  practised  with  so  much  success. 

It  is  singular,  that  on  opening  the  coffin  twenty-five 
days  after  his  death,  the  body,  though  not  embalmed, 
was  found  perfect,  without  the  least  unpleasant  smell, 
appearing  like  an  old  man  in  a  calm  sleep*  It  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  that  on  opening  the  sepulchre  forty 
years  afterwards,  perhaps  to  repair  it,  the  senator  Filippo 
Buonarroti  and  many  others  being  present,  the  body  was 
still  perfect ;  and  the  sole  of  one  of  his  slippers  flew  ofi' 
to  the  distance  of  two  braccia,  from  being  so  dry. 

In  Buonarroti,  we  have  the  singular  phenomena  of  a 
man  perfect  in  three  professions.  The  fables  of  antiquity 
have  united  several  Herculi  to  form  one  prodigy.  But  in 
Michael  Angelo  we  have  three  great  artists,  a  sculptor,  a 
painter,  an  architect,  and  each  excellent;  —  this  triple 
excellence  remains  to  the  present  moment  unrivalled.  Far, 
however,  from  regarding  him  as  endued  with  divine  powers, 
which  some  have  done,  we  must  think  of  him  as  a  man^ 
and,  consequently,  subject  to  error.  With  respect  to 
statuary  and  painting,  we  leave  his  merits  and  defects  to 
those  who  may  treat  on  those  subjects.  We  shall  speak 
of  him  as  an  architect. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  we  see  the  architectural 
grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  rejected,  and  with 
reaflon^  the  design  of  SangaHo ;  he  formed  the  plan  of  a 
well-proportioned  and  elegant  Greek  cross,  terminating 
three  extremities  semicircularly,  and  the  other  square, 
with  ample  wings  in  the  flank  of  the  great  nave.  One 
single  order  of  majestic  Corinthian  pilasters,  decorate  both 
the  interior  and  exterior  of  this  grand  temple.  The  order 
of  the  fagade  was  to  have  been  the  same,  and  of  the 
same  height,  as  that  within.  It  is  now  ornamented  with 
eight  large  pilasters,  having  three  doors  in  the  centre, 
and  four  large  niches.  The  interpilasters,  in  which  were 
the   doors,  were  wider  than   those  which  contained  the 
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niches.  Opposite  to  each  pilaster  a  column  waa  place^^ 
forming  a  portico  with  seven  intercolumniations  in  firont*. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these  intercolumniations  of 
various  widths  would  haye  produced  a  good  effect.  The 
three  centre  intercolumniations  were  repeated,  forming 
a  double  portico,  the  front  terminated  at  the  top  by  a 
pediment — we  may  also  doubt  if  this  would  have  looked 
well.  The  gmnd  cupola  had,  as  it  were,  the  whole  chiirch- 
for  a  base,  on  which  it  rose  surrounded  by  the  four  smaller 
ones.  The  whole  was  on  a  grand,  noble,  beautiful,  ^nd 
majestic  scale,  and  evinces  the  sublime  talent  of  Buopurr 
roti,  exciting  indignation  towards  those  who  have  so  dm* 
gracefully  deformed  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  detail  of  Michael  Angelo'a  work 
in  St.  Peter's.  We  have  already  touched  upon  the  defieet 
in  the  impost  of  the  arches  exceeding  the  projections  of 
the  pilasters.  The  ornaments  of  the  windows  and  nichee». 
and  the  vaults  of  the  superior  niches  above  the  necking  of 
the  pilasters,  cannot  certainly  be  admired  ;  and  how  are 
we  to  endure  those  unsightly  pediments  over  the  large  ^fin* 
dows  of  the  transept,  whilst  every  pediment  within  must 
be  considered  useless?  The  attic,  which  surrounds  the 
temple  exteriorly,  is  too  high  ;  the  windows  badly  formed, 
and  the  ornaments  extremely  heavy.     This  attic  is  so  evi- 
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and  these,  with  every  other,  shew  a  genius  in  invention, 
sagacity  in  the  arrangement,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
construction.  But  in  hia  ornaments  he  took  great  liber- 
ties; he  sometimes  departed  from  all  good  rules,  intro- 
duced a  certain  boldness,  mixed  with  tlie  whimsical, 
which  were  his  peculiar  characteristics  in  painting.  He 
ufied  to  say  that  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  architecture ; 
this  might  merely  be  an  expression .  of  modesty.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  architecture  was  not  his  original  pro- 
fession. He  still  merits  a  distinguished  rank  among  archi- 
tects. If  he  had  applied  himBelf  to  discover  its  origin 
and  rules,  he  would  not  have  committed  so  many  ciTors. 
His  caprices  have  1>een  a  ladder  for  those  of  Borromiui 
and  the  modern  school.  His  famous  saying,  **  We 
should  have  the  compass  in  the  eye,"  has  been  abused, 
and  has  made  many  architects  sworn  enemies  to  labour. 
It  15  impossible  to  have  a  knowledge  of  proportion  without 
having  had  t!ie  compasses  for  some  time  in  the  hand ;  at 
the  same  time  observing  the  best  works,  in  order  to  form  a 
just  taste,  and  produce  something  valuable. 


GIACOMO  DEL  DUCA,  a  Sicilian, 


He  studied  architecture  and  sculpture  under  Buonarroti 
at*  Rome.  Over  the  cupola  of  the  Madonna  de  Loretto 
at  Rome,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Sangallo,  del  Duca  erected 
an  insufferable  lantern,  and  built  the  ill-proportioned 
lateral  door  to  the  same  church.  The  large  unsightly 
window  of  the  palace  Conservaton  in  Campidoglio  is  also 
his  work,  as  well  as  the  Paiifili  palace  at  Foutana  di 
Trevi,  ivhich  has  distorted  modillions  in  the  entablatures, 
and  other  deformities  in  the  windows.  The  works  of  this 
architect  shew  him  to  have  been  a  bad  disciple  of  Michael 
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Angelo.  The  small  palace,  which  he  erected  in  the  Strom 
gardens  near  to  ViUa  Negroni,  is  tolerable,  and  his  designs 
for  the  Villa  Mattei*  are  certainly  well  arranged.  After 
haring  executed  many  things  at  Rome  and  Caprarola, 
he  went  to  Palermo,  his  native  place,  where  he  was  nomi- 
nated principal  engineer;  but  so  much  envy  was  exeitad 
towards  him,  that  he  was  barbarously  murdered.  He  was 
a  tolerably  good  poet. 


MARCO  DI  PINO,  OF  Sienna, 

Flourished  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  He  ' 
a  painter ;  and  after  executing  several  pictures  at  Rome, 
established  himself  at  Naples,  where  he  also  professed 
architecture. 

He  remodemised  the  church  of  the  Triniti  di  Palazio; 
but  his  principal  work  was  the  church  and  cc^ege  of  Ao 
Gesu  Vecchio,  a  magnificent  structure,  and  well  arranged, 
which  is  now  used  as  the  university  of  Naples.  He  pub- 
lished a  large  work  on  architecture,  and  made  also  a 
collection  of  the  lives  of  Neapolitan  artists. 
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Bi?iLT«  about  1501,  in  his  own  city,  the  grand  church 
of  Santa  Guistina,*  in  conjunction  with  Alexander  Leo- 
pardo,  a  Venetian;  both  were  architects,  sculptors,  and 
workers  in  bronze.  This  church  is  said  to  be  in  the 
harmonic  medium;  and  those  who  are  fond  of  calculation, 
may  testify  themselves  by  the  following  dimensions  : — 

The  length  of  the  principal  nave  is  368  feet,  the  height 
82,  the  width  42,  the  transept  252  long ;  it  has  three 
nareB,  and  the.  whole  width  is  98  feet.  It  has  eight 
cupolas,  and  the  height  of  the  largest  to  the  top  of  the 
itatue  is  176  feet.  From  these  numbers,  it  would  surely 
be  difficult  to  discover  any  harmonious  result.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  this  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent 
churches  in  Italy,  and  yet  is  without  a  fa^jade.  This  archi- 
tect was  aumamed  lliccio,  on  account  of  his  curling  hair: 
he  was  also  a  good  statuary,  of  which  there  is  a  proof 
in  the  great  candelabra,  supported  by  the  evangelists, 
at  the  altar  del  Santo,  that  is,  of  Sant  Antonio  at  Padua. 
For  this  work  he  received  a  medal,  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion:— 

Andreas.  Crispus.  FataviDUS  Mxeiim  D.  Ant.  Candelabrum*    F. 


ALESSANDRO  BASSANO, 


A  learned  gentleman  of  Padua.f  built  the  loggia  and  hall 
rf  the  senate*house,   in  the  square  of  the  Signory  at 

•  Voyage  en  liiilie,  par  M*  de  la  L^nde^  lorn,  ix,  p.  15. 
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Padua.  The  ascent  to  it  was  by  twelve  steps  of  hard 
stone.  The  entrance  is  divided  into  seven  arches,  with 
two  others  in  the  flank,  supported  by  six  columns  of 
marble,,  and  by  four  large  double  pilasters,  of  a  beautiful 
Corinthian  order,  all  adorned  with  sculpture.  It  was 
tnished  in  1526,  and  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Saa* 
Bovino* 


GIULIO  PIPPI,  CALLED  GIULIO  ROMANO, 


(Bon  1493,  died  154S9) 


A  painter  of  the  first  class  in  the  school  of  Raphael,* 
whose  heir  he  in  some  respects  was :  he  became  equally 
celebrated  in  architecture.  He  designed  the  beaaiifal 
little  palace  of  Villa  Madama,  now  in  ruins-f  He  baili 
another  palace  on  the  Pietro  Montorio,  which  now  belongs 
to  the  duke  Lante.  He  also  designed  the  church  of  1^ 
Madonna  dell'  Orto,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with 
.three  naves,  a  well-proportioned  and  beautiful  chapd  at 
.the  back,  and  the  two  arms  of  the  cross  semicircular. 
The  beautiful  palace  of  Cicciaporci,  oh  the  Strada  di 
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palace  wag  originally  intended  for  stables  and  other  con* 
veniences  for  the  chase,  with  a  small  summer  residence 
ftttached  to  it,  but  the  desii^  of  Giiilio  Romano  carried  it 
to  the  greatest  pitch  of  magnificence.  The  room,  in  which 
is  represented  the  battle  of  the  Giants,  is  bnilt  in  a  most 
singular  manner :  it  is  round  within,  and  vaulted ;  the  walls, 
windows,  and  angles,  are  rustic  work,  and  apparently 
split  and  broken,  as  if  falling  with  the  Giants,  struck  by 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jove  :  though  its  diameter  is  not  above 
30  feet,  it  looks  an  hnmense  size.  The  pavement  is  com- 
posed of  small  round  pebbles,  and  the  plinth  of  the  w^alls 
is  painted  in  the  same  style,  to  correspond  with  the 
pavement*  He  modernised  and  enlarged  the  ducal  palace, 
and  erected  another  for  the  duke  at  Marmiruolo,  five 
miles  frora  Mantua, 

On  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  he  erected 
triumphal  arches  of  the  most  elegant  designs. 

He  raised  several  new  embankments*  and  it  being  in 
contemplation  to  erect  a  number  of  new  honaes,  the  dnke 
issued  an  edict,  forbidding  any  one  to  build  without  the 
direction  or  advice  of  Romano.  If  such  an  arrangement 
were  more  frequenily  made,  the  cities  would  be  more 
regular,  convenient,  and  beautiful.  He  erected  a  house 
for  himself  in  a  veiy  odd  taste.  He  repaired  the  church 
of  San  Benedetto,  of  the  Cassinisi  monks,  rebuilt  the  dome, 
and  performed  so  many  distinguished  works,  both  in 
architecture  and  painting,  within  and  without  the  city, 
that  the  cardinal  Gonzaga  used  to  say,  Mantua  was  created 
by  Giuho,  and  belonged  to  him. 

His  design  for  the  facade  of  San  Petronio  in  Bologna, 
was  considered  the  most  beautiful,  among  an  immense 
number,  by  the  most  celebrated  architects.  It  is  of  one 
order,  a  medium  between  the  Gothic  and  the  Greek,  the 
better  to  adapt  it  to  the  church.  Its  grand  and  picturesque 
effect  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  spectator,  and  evidently 
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shews  that  Romano  eren  excelled  more  in  aiehitaelws 
than  in  painting. 

The  reputation  of  Oiulio  Romano  stood  so  high,  thai 
he  was  appointed  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  and  was 
earnestly  entreated  to  repair  to  Rome,  which  he  nn- 
doabtedly  would  have  done,  notwithstanding  the  rqpiig« 
nance  of  his  family  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  had 
not  the  hand  of  death  prevented  him. 

The  buildings  he  left  unfinished  were  continned  fay 
Bertani,  who  erected  the  bell-tower  of  Santa  Barbara,  the 
finest  in  Italy. 


JACOPI  TATTI,  CALLED  SANSOVINO, 

(Bom  1479,  died  1570.) 

His  father  was  Antonio  Tatti,  a  Florentine,  butbehiga 
disciple  of  Andrea  Contucci,*  of  Monte  Sansovino,  finoHs 
the  reciprocal  afiection  which  existed,  and  which  ahraf» 
shoifld  exist,  between  the  master  and  pupil,  he  was  caBsA 
Sansovino.  At  a  very  early  period,  he  evinced  a  pacdiar 
genius  for  architecture  and  sculpture.  He  aecompasMi 
Juliano  Sangallo  to  Rome,  and  studied  the  antique  iriA 
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supported  a  cornice  and  pediment,  with  Tarious  pro- 
jections. He  executed  the  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto  painted  some  historical  subjects  in  chiaro- 
scuro. The  facade  was  so  beautiful ,  that  the  pope  ex- 
claimed^ *'  What  a  pity  this  is  not  the  real  facade  1  ** 
On  the  return  of  bis  holiness  from  Bologna  to  Florence, 
Sansovino  erected  a  triumphal  arch  at  the  gate  of  San 
Gallo*  He  also  made  a  design  and  model  for  the  fagade 
of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  but  although  possessed  of 
great  merit,  that  of  Michael  Angelo  was  preferred. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  besides  executing  a  number  of 
statues,  he  erected  a  loggia  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  without 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  for  Marco  Coscia;  the  church  of 
San  Marcello,  which  remains  imperfect;  and  near  Banchi, 
a  convenient  and  beautiful  palace  for  the  Gaddi  family, 
and  now  belonging  to  that  of  Niccolini,  His  greatest 
work  in  Rome  was  a  design  for  the  church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni, of  the  Florentines,  The  Tuscans,  then  under 
Leo  X.,  became  jealous  of  the  Germans,  Spanish,  and 
French,  and  were  anxious  to  surpass  them  by  building  a 
church,  which,  in  size  and  magnificence  of  architecture, 
should  excel  any  belonging  to  those  nations.  Raphael 
d*  Urbino,  Antonio  Sangalio,  and  Baldassari  Peruzzi,  were 
each  anxious  to  become  the  architect*  The  design  of 
Sansovino  was  preferred  by  the  pope. 

The  situation  selected  was  on  some  ground  surrounded 
by  the  Tiber.  The  difficulty  of  making  the  foundation, 
and  the  expense,  appeared  great  to  every  one;  and  San- 
sovino found  it  more  intricate  to  build  in  the  water  than 
he  expected.  He  failed,  and  in  consequence  made  a 
pretext  of  going  to  Florence,  leaving  the  care  of  the 
building  to  Sangallo,  who  successfully  performed  what 
Sansovino  had  not  the  courage  to  attempt.  From  Flo- 
rence he  went  to  Venice,  and  on  hearing  of  the  election 
of  Clement  II.  returned  to  Rome;  but  a  little  time  after 
wan  obliged  to  escape  from  it,  on  account  of  the  sacking  of 
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the  city.  AbandoAing  his  children  he  retired  to  Venice; 
fit)m  thence  he  went  to  France,  where  he  had  been 
inrited  some  years  before  by  the  king.  The  doge,  Andrea 
Gritti,  being  well  acquainted  with  his  merit,  proposed 
that  he  should  establish  himself  at  Venice ;  he  willingly 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  i^-as  declared  proto  or  prin- 
cipal architect  of  the  Procuratie  "  de  Supra." 

His  first  'Work  in  Venice  was  the  repairing  the  cupolas, 
which  were  not  injured  by  age,  but  by  a  fire  which' 
had  happened  a  century  before,  and  which  had  so  mnck 
damaged  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  supported. 
He  surrounded  the  centre  one  over  the  transept  with  9t 
large  iron  hoop,  which  was,  moreover,  strengthened  with' 
other  ties,  also  in  iron.  This  circle  was  placed  outside, 
a  little  above  the  arches  of  the  large  windows.  He  r^mired 
the  others,  with  much  credit  to  himself.  He  afterwards 
continued  the  Scuola,  or  building  of  the  Confratemita  delbf 
Misericordia,  which  had  been  began  many  years  before, 
according  to  the  model  of  Alexander  Liompardo.  This 
building  is  imperfect,  and  shews  the  Sansovinesco  cha- 
racter both  in  the  niches  and  proportions.  The  whoier 
consists  of  two  magnificent  halls,  one  above  and  oab 
below,  with  a  staircase  and  one  other  apartment:  the 
lower  one  is  of  the  composite  order,  divided  into  threcf 
naves,  witli   three  digtiiict  orders   of  cojiinms,  and  the 
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b  a  balustrade,  with  beautiful  statues  above,  by  the  ablest 
scholara  of  Sansovino.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  portico, 
raised  three  steps  from  the  level  of  the  piazza :  it  has 
twenty-one  arches,  supported  by  pilasters,  to  which  there 
are  external  cohimus,  with  other  arches  corresponding  to 
the  interior,  sixteen  of  which,  with  their  internal  rooms, 
are  used  for  shops.  The  centre  arch  conducts  to  the 
noble  staircase,  divided  into  two  branches.  At  the  top 
of  the  staircase  is  a  hall^  formerly  used  for  a  public  school, 
and  now  as  a  museum  for  ancient  statues,  the  gift,  in  great 
part,  of  the  cardinal  Dominico  Grimani,and  Giovanni  Gri- 
mani,  patriarch  of  Aquila.  Beyond  this  is  the  iibrary^ 
which  occupies  seven  arches  in  length  and  three  in  width- 
The  ceihng  is  vaulted,  divided  into  a  number  of  compart- 
ments, and  ornamented  with  painlins^s.  On  the  other 
side  of  die  building  are  the  rooms  for  the  officers  of  the 
Procuratie,  but  the  vault  was  scarcely  finished  when  it 
fell ;  some  said  from  the  carelessness  of  the  masons,  others 
attributed  it  to  the  extraordinary  frosts,  many  to  the 
discharge  of  cannon  from  a  ship  near  it,  and  some,  per- 
haps with  most  reason,  to  the  architect's  relying  too 
much  on  iron  ties.  For  this  misfortune  Sansovino  was 
imprisoned,  fined  a  thousand  crowns,  and  deprived  of  his 
situation  as  Proto,  All  his  friends  exerted  themselves  for 
him :  Pietro  Aretino,  who,  among  his  many  vices,  had 
some  virtues,  and  that  rare  one  of  being  a  sincere  friend, 
WBd  naost  active  in  his  behalf;  and  Mendozza,  who 
was  first  ambassador  from  Charles  V.  to  Venice,  sent  an 
express  from  Sienna,  where  he  was  governor,  to  assist  San- 
itovino.  He  was  at  length  set  at  liberty,  his  fine  remitted, 
his  situation  restored  to  him,  and  commissioned  to  build 
the  new  vault,  which  was  not  of  stone,  but  of  reed-work, 
plastered.  On  adorning  it  %vith  the  Doric  order,  JSansovino 
proposed  this  problem,  —  "  How  to  make  the  exact  half  of 
the  metope  fall  in  the  angle  of  the  Docic  frieze,"  All  the 
arebitectd  of  Italy  endeavoured  to  solve  it;  Sansovino  did 
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SO,  by  lengthening  the  frieze  to  supply  what  was  wantmg 
in  that  portion  of  the  metope :  both  the  problem  and  tha 
solution  are  absurd.  He  made  the  entablature  a  third 
of  the  height  of  the  colunm,  which  is  unexampled  in  any 
thing  either  modem  or  antique.  The  library  of  San  Maieo 
has  been  censured  as  too  low,  when  compared  with  the 
ducal  palace,  to  which  it  is  opposite  :  but  Sansonno  had 
in  view  the  height  of  the  old  Procuratie  over  the  great 
piazza,  which  he  wished  it  to  resemble,  in  order  that  the 
whole  square  should  be  surrounded  by  buildings  of  the 
same  altitude.  Scamozzi,  carried  away  by  his  vanity,  after* 
wards  altered  the  design.  Palladio  considered  the  library 
the  most  highly  ornamented  building  that  had  been  erected, 
from  the  time  of  the  ancients  to  the  present.  It  is  embel- 
lished with  every  variety  of  marble,  beautiful  colunma, 
bas-reliefs,  stuccoes,  and  statues ;  and  the  architecture  is 
devoid  of  any  unnecessary  projections ;  the  cornice  of  the 
first  order  is  not  too  large,  and  that  which  crowns  the 
superior  order  performs  its  proper  office. 

The  palace  of  the  Comari,  on  the  grand  canal  at  Sa« 
Maurizio,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  works  of  San* 
sovino.  He  also  built  on  one  side  of  the  campanile  of 
San  Marco  a  loggia,  for  the  Venetian  nobles  and  virtuosi 
to  assemble  in,  but  it  is  now  used  for  the  Procuratore  of 
hun  Matcvf  \vhc>  rciuama  there  an  givaid  dunng  the  Ml 
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ings,  corresponding  with  the  seven  iiUercolumniations. 
Over  the  attic  is  a  balustrade,  which  is  continued  along 
the  three  sides  of  the  building.  The  whole  is  of  marble, 
with  fine  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  This  loggia  was  to  have 
surrounded  the  campanile  entirely. 

When  i-epairing  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito,  he  erected 
the  choir  and  facade.  He  built  the  Delfino  palace,  on 
the  ^rnnd  canal,  near  San  Salvatore :  the  interior  is  con- 
veniently arranged,  and  the  facade,  towards  the  canal, 
extremely  noble.  The  church  of  San  Salvatore  was  began 
after  the  design  of  Giorgio  Spavento,  and  terminated  by 
Tullio  Lambardo  in  1569;  Scummozzi  afterwards  opene<l 
a  lantern  in  the  cupola,  to  admit  more  hght. 

The  church  of  San  Fantino^  one  of  the  finest  in  Venice, 
is  by  Sansovino,  as  is  also  that  of  San  Martino,  near  the 
arsenal ;  that  of  the  Incurables,  of  an  elliptical  figure,  and 
the  School  of  San  Giovanni,  degli  Schiavoni,  the  Cortile 
del  Bo,  or  the  University,  and  the  great  council  hall  at 
Padua ;  although  the  latter  is  not  in  his  usual  style. 

Many  of  the  buildings  at  the  Rialto,  now  called  "  the 
New  Buildings,'*  particularly  one  at  the  public  expense, 
and  erected  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  was  also 
designed  by  him.  It  has  three  stories;  the  first  is  rustic, 
distributed  into  twenty-five  arches  ;  the  second  Doric,  and 
the  third  Ionic,  with  windows  corresponding  to  the  arches. 
In  the  first  are  a  number  of  shops,  for  various  uses,  with 
Ktairs  leading  to  the  other  two;  each  of  which  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  one  corridor  in  the  centre,  and  two  files  of 
rooms  at  the  sides.  But  the  great  fault  in  this  building 
w,  that  the  walls  of  the  corridors,  instead  of  corresponding 
with  those  underneath,  are  placed  across  the  vaults;  there 
u  consequently  always  a  fear  of  danger,  and  constant 
repairs  required.  It  is  extraordinary  that  so  great  an 
arehitect  as  Sansovino  should  have  fallen  into  such  an 
error.  He  made  a  design  for  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto, 
which  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  is  now  lost. 
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Sansovinb  shewed  his  abilities  in  the  church  of  San 
Geminiano,  over  the  piazza  of  San  Marco,  and  sue* 
.ceeded  admirably  in  uniting  the  interior  cornice  Of  the 
4ux;h  in  the  chapel  with  the  ornaments  of  the  principal 
order  in  the  church.  This  chapel  was  erected  in  1605» 
from  a  model  by  Chriiitofero  del  Legname,  an  architect 
and  sculptor.  Sansovino  ornamented  all  the  parts  with 
such  elegance  and  proportion,  that  this  is  considered  the 
most  beautiful  church  in  Venice.  He  succeeded  equally 
well  in  the  fa9ade,  which  is  divided  into  two  orders,  with 
a  beautiful  door  in  the  centre,  and  well  proportioned 
windows  in  the  lateral  intercolumniations.  With  regvd 
to  the  height,  he  had  in  view  the  old  Procuratie,  wishing 
this  facade  to  be  higher  than  the  lateral  buildings  by  the 
pediment  of  the  attic.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
buildings  of  the  great  square  were  not  continued  in  two 
orders,  according  to  the  intention  of  Sansovino.  Sea* 
mozzi  added  a  third  order,  and  the  square  is  no  longer 
surrounded  by  edifices  of  equal  height. 

In  the  ducal  palace  he  built  a  staircase,  which,  altlioogh 
difficult  of  ascent,  is  nevertheless  noble  and  majestic.  In 
the  church  of  San  Fantino  he  erected  a  rich  chapel,  of 
the  Composite  order,  with  four  majestic  fluted  columm 
supporting  the  arches,  and  an  elegant  cupola.  He  made  a 
lie  and  efes^aiit  de^iini  for  the  li^'nulchre  of  the 
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bajisovifio,  that  in  aii  extrdordiiiary  tax  raised  by  tlic 
senate,  these  two  men  alone  were  exempted,  to  shew  the 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held.  This  architect  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety -one,  and  was  buried  in  San  Geniiniano. 
He  left  a  rich  estate  to  his  son,  Francesco  Sansovino,  who 
rendered  himself  celebrated  by  his  description  of  Venice, 

Jacopi  was  fertile  in  invention,  of  a  cheerful  dis[M)- 
^rtion,  and  noble  in  his  aspect.  His  architecture  was 
elegant  and  full  of  grace,  but  deficient  in  strength  and 
9oUdiiy,  He  used  the  orders,  especially  the  Doric  and 
Composite,  continually  ;  his  ornaments  were  exceedintily 
correct.  He  sculptured  the  nieuibers  of  the  cornices » intro- 
ducing bas-reliefs  and  statues  ;  consequently  adding  much 
to  the  decoration  and  majesty  of  his  buildings* 

Scamo^^i  refers  to  a  useful  work,  written  by  this  archi- 
tect, on  the  construction  of  floors,  and  particularly  de- 
licribing  a  method  adopted  by  him  to  prevent  the  dust 
falling  through  the  joints  of  the  boards.  This  work  is 
uow  lost* 


GIOVANNI  MERLIANO,   of  Nola, 


(Bora  1478,  died  1559,) 


Instead  of  following  the  business  of  his  father,  that  of 
a  leather-merchant,  he  attached  himself  to  drawing,  and 
studied  under  Agnello  Fiore,  a  Neapolitan  architect  and 
•culptor;  and  in  order  to  improve  his  knowledge  in  tliese 
two  professions  went  to  Rome*  On  his  return  to  Naples* 
he  worked  most  indefatigably.  and  produced  so  many 
excellent  pieces  of  sculpture,  that  Iris  reputation  became 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  Neapolitan  sculptor.    The 
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|Nrincipal  churches  of  Naples  are  adorned  by  his  hand ;  but 
his  best  performances  are  the  tombs  of  Andrea  Bonifiicio^ 
in  the  church  of  San  Sererino,  and  of  the  riceroy  Don 
Piedro  di  Toledo,  in  the  choir  of  San  Giacomo,  belonging 
to  the  Spaniards. 

He  built  the  latter  church,  and  that  of  San  Giorgio^ 
belonging  to  the  Genovese.  He  reduced  the  Castle  Ca- 
puano  into  a  tribunal  of  justice ;  and  although  composed 
of  two  halls  of  such  prodigious  dimensions,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  large  for  the  immense  concourse  of  people 
who  assemble  there. 

He  principcdly  directed  the  festirals  in  honour  of 
Charies  the  Fifth's  triumphant  return  from  Tunis.  Orer 
the  piazza  of  the  Porta  Capuana  was  erected  a  triumphal 
arch,  86  feet  high,  78  wide,  and  45  deep,  with  three 
openings  in  front  and  one  in  each  flank,  decorated  with 
double  Corinthian  columns,  supporting  a  whimsical  en- 
tablature, and  enriched  with  paintings  and  sculpture* 
alluding  to  the  actions  of  the  emperor. 

Giovanni  da  Nola  made  designs  for  the  palace  of  the 
prince  San  Severo,  and  for  that  of  the  duke  della  Tone : 
they  were  magnificent  and  well  arranged. 

He  also  adorned  La  Punta  del  Molo  with  a  fountain,  in 
which  was  represented  the  four  principal  rivera  in  the 
woikK    U#  went,  with  m&ny  others^  to  Spain >  by  ondcf  of 
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FERRANTE  MAGLIONE  and   GIO.  BENINCASA, 

Neapolitan  architects,  and  contemporaries  with  the 
laftt,  erected  under  the  viceroy  of  Toledo  a  variety  of 
buildings,  among  them  the  royal  palace,  now  called  the 
dd  palace,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 


FERDINANDO  MANLIO,  a  Neapolitan, 

Is  supposed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Giovanni  da  Nola, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  great  hospital  and 
church  della  Nunziata,  where  is  his  epitaph.  He  opened 
the  road  to  the  Porta  Nolana,  built  a  royal  casino,  or 
summer-house,  at  Pozzuoli,  and  drained  a  number  of 
marshes :  all  of  which  was  by  the  order  of  the  celebrated 
viceroy  of  Toledo.  He  also  executed  the  regulations  of 
the  viceroy  duke  of  Alcala,  by  opening  the  noble  road  of 
Monte  Oliveto,  erecting  palaces  where  there  were  ori- 
ginally only  the  gardens  of  monks.  He  enlarged  the 
grotto  of  Pozzuoli,  and  built  the  bridge  of  Capua. 


MASTRO  FILIPPO,  a  Spaniard, 

Restored  the  famous  cathedral  at  Seville,  in  1512,  one 
of  the  finest  Gothic  works,  began  in  1401.  It  Is  420  feet 
long  from  east  to  west,  273  wide,  divided  into  five  naves. 
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nuToanded  by  chapek.  The  raults  spring  firom  thirty- 
two  arches  on  each  side.  The  whole  is  of  Paonazi^ta 
stone,  and  for  a  roof  has  one  grand  vault,  sononnded  by 
balustrades.  There  are  eighty  painted  windows*  How- 
ever much  we  may  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  Gre- 
cian architecture,  it  is  impossible  on  entering  this  church 
not  to  be  delighted  at  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  with 
which  every  thing  is  disposed ;  yet  the  original  architect 
is  unknown.  It  was  finished  in  1506;  but  in  1512  a 
pier  gave  way,  and  the  whole  became  ruinous. 

Mastro  Filippo  made  it  less  lofty,  and  it  is  said  more 
beautiful  than  at  first. 


GIOVANNI  DE  OLOTZAGA 

Was  a  native  of  Biscay,  and  about  this  time  built  the 
cathedral  of  Huesca  in  Arragon,  on  the  site  of  the  cde- 
brated  mosque  of  Mislegda.  This  work  is  much  admired ; 
it  has  three  stone  naves,  of  good  proportions.  The  prin- 
cipal fagade  is  grand,  with  fourteen  statues,  larger  than 
liriy,  on  each  side  the  eiiirancey  ^iiac4;4  on  p^gde»toU  withio 
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dotid.  began  in  1480  and  finished  in  1492,  the  foundling 
hospital  at  Toledo,  founded  by  the  cardinal  Don  Pietro 
Gonzales  de  Mendoza,  and  the  great  college  of  Sant'  Ilde- 
fonso,  founded  by  cardinal  Xinienes, 


PIETRO  DE  GUMIEL 

Is  thought  to  be  the  architect  of  Santa  Engracia  at 
Saragossa.  The  facade  is  of  fine  sculptured  stone.  In 
1498  he  began  tlie  college  of  Alcala,  a  sumptuous  build- 
ing in  a  mixed  style.  The  whole  is  of  stone,  and  divided 
into  three  ample  courts :  the  first  has  a  Doric  portico, 
with  arches,  and  two  orders  of  galleries  above,  one  hav- 
ing columns  also  Doric,  the  other  Ionic ;  comprising  in 
all  ninety-six:  the  second  court  has  tliirty-two  Compo- 
site columns,  and  between  the  arches  are  some  fine  heads ; 
the  third  court  has  thirty-six  ionic  columns,  beyond 
which  is  the  theatre.  The  church  has  Ionic  columns, 
richly  sculptured.  Here  is  the  monument  of  cardinal 
Ximenes,  the  founder,  considered  one  of  the  grandest  in 
Spain :  it  is  by  Vergara* 


GIOVANNI  ALONSO 


Built  the  Sanctuary  of  GuadaJoupe,  before  which  is  a 
spacious  vestibule,  raised  on  a  number  of  steps,  serving 
\  a  base  to  the  facade,  which  consists  of  five  lofty  Gothic 
"pilasters,  with  arches  between ;  two  of  these  are  open  for 
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^  eotranee.  The  interior  has  a  chapel,  in  the  style  of 
a  portico,  from  which  is  the  ascent,  by  twenty  steps,  to 
the  magnificent  temple.  Immediately  on  entering  is  a 
tablet,  with  this  inscription  :  — 

A  qui  yace  Juan  Alonso  Maestro  que  fizo  efta  Santa  Iglisia. 

The  church  consists  of  three  naves,  divided  by  clusters 
of  columns,  with  three  arches  on  each  side.  The  addition 
of  the  choir  has  deprived  them  of  much  of  their  majesty, 
by  concealing  one  of  the  side  arches.  The  great  altar  is 
by  Giovanni  Gomez  de  Mora.  It  has  four  floors ;  the 
three 'first  have  each  eight  Corinthian  columns,  and  the 
last,  at  the  top,  four.  The  greater  part  of  the  rich  veesels 
and  furniture  are  the  work  of  Giovanni  di  Segovia,  a 
monk  of  the  same  church,  and  the  finest  goldsmith  of 
Spain. 


FRA  GIOVANNI  D'  ESCOBEDO 

Was  bom  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Spain,  and  educated 
at  Segovia.    Being  learned  in  geometry  and  architeetufs. 


GIOVANNI    GIL. 
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GIOVANNI  CAMPERO, 

By  order  of  the  cardinal  Ximenes,  erected  the  church  and 
convent  of  San  Francesco  at  Fordelaguna,  his  native 
country;  but  the  building  was  scarcely  begun  when  the 
architect  abandoned  it  for  a  work  of  greater  fame  and 
profit,  the  cathedral  projected  at  Salamanca.  He  was, 
however,  obhged  to  return  and  continue  hiB  first  under- 
taking. In  consequence  of  the  cardinaFs  haste  and  hiv 
own,  which  was,  perhaps,  greater,  one  wall  was  raised 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  fell.  The  cardinal  excused 
this  misfortune,  as  one  not  uncommon  even  with  the  best 
architects.  The  work  was  completed,  with  the  addition  of 
an  aqueduct. 

Tlie  style  between  the  Gothic  and  the  Greek  was  con- 
tinued in  Spain  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  V. 


GIOVANNI  GIL  DE  HONTANON 


Made  a  design  for  the  cathedral  of  Salamanca,  which 
wnM  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  four  most  able 
architects  in  Spain»  Alonso  de  Cobarrubias,  the  architect 
of  the  church  at  Toledo,  Mastro  Filipjjo,  of  that  of  Seville, 
Giovanni  di  Badajos,  of  that  of  Burgos,  and  Giovanni 
Balleso,  by  whom  it  was  approved  and  commended. 

This  church  ia  378  feet  long,  and  is  divided  into  five 
naves ;  the  centre  one  forming  a  Latin  cross,  50  feet  wide 
ind  130  high  ;  the  side  aisles*  are  37  feet  and  a  half  wide 
nnd  88  high ;  the  others  arc  divided  into  chapels,  28  feet 
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wide  and  54  high ;  the  columns  of  the  nare  are  3  feet 
in  diameter,  and  those  of  the  transept  12.  The  whole  is 
yaulted,  and  of  square  stones,  with  a  large  tower  of  the 
same  material. 

Rodrigo  Gil,  son  of  the  above-named  architect,  had  the 
executioii  of  it,  and  began  it  in  1513.  He  was,  however, 
greatly  interrupted  by  some  objections  of  the  chapter; 
and  on  its  being  referred  to  Philip  II.,  they  were  ordered 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Giovanni  di  Rivera  Rada,  an 
•rdiitect  of  great  fame. 

'  It  wasi  perhaps,  this  Rodrigo  who,  in  1525,  erected 
the  church  of  Segovia,  very  similar  to  that  of  Salamaaea, 
except  that  it  is  more  simple,  and  more  in  the  Greek 
•Cyle. 

Hie  cathedral  of  Segovia,  which  in  size  and  m&jesty 
is  equal  to  those  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  was  began  in  1525 
by  Rodrigo  Gil  de  Hontanon,  who  had  the  direction  of  il 
till  1577 ;  it  was  then  carried  on  by  Francesco  de  Campo 
Aguero,  who  died  1(>60,  and  to  whom  succeeded  Fran* 
cesco  Biadero,  who  died  1678.  At  one  end  of  the  church 
are  the  stone  sepulchres  of  the  three  above-named  archi- 
tects, mentioned  by  D.  Antonio  Ponz,  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  his  Travels  in  Spain,  published  1781.  The  Signor  Pons 
observes,  that  Hontanon  must  have  been  a  clever  architect, 
ttiid   well  acquaiitted   witli   tlie  Greek   atid   Romaji  stvie. 


PIETRO    DF    URI  A. 
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Composite  columns,  with  bronze  capitals,  and  some  statues 
and  angels.  The  church  has  three  naves,  with  a  variety 
of  chapels  within,  containing  many  fine  specimens  of  art. 
One  lateral  door  is  of  excellent  architecture,  consisting  of 
two  parts;  the  inferior  has  two  Ionic  columns  on  each 
side,  with  niches  between,  and  the  superior  Coriathian 
columns,  and  the  statue  of  the  protecting  saint*  This 
is  considered  to  be  the  work  of  Giovanni  di  Herrera,  or  of 
Francesco  de  Mora.  The  facade  is  magnificent,  not 
loaded  with  ornament,  and  the  small  embattled  pyramids 
are  of  a  good  proportion.  There  is  a  cupola  in  the  centre, 
between  the  great  altar  and  the  choir. 

•I 


PIETRO  DE  URIA 

Constructed  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  over  the  Tagus,  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Plasencia,  a  work  which  may  vie 
with  the  boldest  efforts  of  this  description.  Two  large 
Gothic  arches  form  the  bridge »  680  feet  long,  25  wide^ 
and  134  high.  The  opening  of  one  arch  is  150  feet  and  a 
half,  that  of  the  other  119.  The  piers  are  lofty  towers. 
and  that  in  the  centre  stands  on  a  high  rock.  Another 
pier  has  a  semicircular  projection  between  the  arches, 
forming  a  piazza  at  the  top.  On  this  is  an  inscription, 
importing?  that  the  work  was  erected  in  1552,  at  the 
€UC]M9ii»e  of  the  city  of  Plasenciin  under  Charles  V.,  by 
JItestro  Pietro  de  Uria. 

.ft 
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ENRICO  DE  ARPHE, 

A  German,  who  preserved  the  taste  of  the  German  archn 
tacture,  which  he  evinces  in  his  works,  both  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  especially  in  the  treasuries  of  Leon,  Toledo, 
Coidava,  and  many  others  in  various  parts  of  Spain. 

He  was  father  of  Antonio,  and  grandfather  of  Gio- 
vanni de  Arphe,  the  author  of  that  useful  virork,  ^  De 
Varia  Commensuracion.'*  He  was  also  a  poet,  and  author 
of  a  work  comprising  the  rudiments  of  drawing. 


ALONZO  DE  COBARRUBIAS, 

If  not  bom,  resided  at  Toledo,  where,  by  his  wife,  Muia 
Outierrei,  he  had  many  sons;  among  whom,  the  moat 
celebrated  was  Don  Diego  Cobamibias,  bishop  of  Segovki, 
counsellor  of  state,  and  president  of  Castile,  who  attended 
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Flavio  Reccaredo:  it  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
mo€que«  and  subsequently  changed  to  a  church,  under 
San  Ferdinando,  and  rebuilt  by  one  Pietro  di  Pietro,  who 
died  1328.  This  temple  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  magnifi- 
cent and  well-proportioned,  404  feet  long  and  203  broad. 
The  highest  of  its  five  naves  is  180  feet^  with  eighty 
columns,  or  clusters  of  columns.  The  facades  are  highly 
ornamented,  with  a  tower  284  steps  high,  which  is  20  feet 
in  the  opening,  and  as  many  in  thickness.  The  Yarious 
riches  collected  io  this  temple  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
worth  more  than  the  whole  of  Toledo. 

In  the  same  city  Cobarrubias  erected  the  facade  of  tlie 
Alcaziar,  or  royal  palace.  The  interior  vestibule  is  a 
mixture  of  Gothic  and  Greek.  It  was  begnn  under  AI- 
phonso  VI.,  1085,  and  finished  under  Charles  V.  by  one 
architect,  who  erected  a  superb  facade  and  vestibule^ 
embellished  with  columns.  The  door  has  two  Ionic 
columns,  with  an  ornament  above,  over  which  are  two 
others,  placed  over  the  opening,  with  a  pediment.  The 
windows  are  also  ornamented  with  columns,  attaclied 
to  the  wall,  and  triangular  pediments.  This  edifice  suf- 
fered much  from  the  English  troops  at  the  beginning  of 
this  centur)%  but  it  has  been  restored  latterly  under  the 
archbishop^  by  the  architect  Ventura  Rodriguez. 

At  Valentia,  where  the  duke  of  Calabria  D.  Femajido 
cif  Arragon  resided,  Cobarrubias  built  the  monastery  and 
temple  of  San  Michel  de'  Re,  of  the  order  of  San  Giro- 
Inmo ;  a  work  of  great  magnitude,  in  which  also  Vidanna, 
and  afterwards  Martin  d'  Olindo,  assisted. 
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DIEGO   SILOE, 

A  native  of  Toledo,  and  assistant  to  Cobarrabias  in  the 
restoration  of  good  taste  in  architecture.  He  built  the 
eathedral  of  Grenada,  with  the  monastery  and  chnrch 
of  San  Girolamo  in  that  city.  The  cathedral  has  three 
naves^  of  a  disproportionate  height.  The  Corinthian  oider 
is  defective  in  its  height,  and  the  capitals,  members,  and 
sculptures,  are  too  fanciful :  the  cupola  is  beautifiil  a^d 
magnificent. 

The  great  chapel  of  San  Girolamo,  with  the  royal 
monastery,  founded  in  1496,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain. 
It  was  obtained  from  Charles  V.  by  the  duchess  of  Terra* 
nuovas.  Donna  Maria  Maurique,  wife  of  the  fiunoua  captam 
Gonsalvo  Fernandez  of  Cordova,  for  a  private  chapel,  and 
Siloe  adorned  it  with  a  Corinthian  order,  but  in  a  bar- 
barous style.    The  cloister  is  graceful  and  well  arranged. 

To  Siloe  is  attributed  the  royal  hospital,  and  acme 
other  edifices :  but  both  Siloe  and  Cobarrubias  made  the 
value  of  their  buildings  to  consist  in  loading  them  with 
sculpture,  from  an  idea  that  beauty  and  richness 
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He  also  made  the  altar  screen,  of  alabaster,  of  the 
cathedral  of  Huesca  ;  it  is  divided  into  three  orders  by 
three  historical  subjects,  executed  in  alto-relievo:  it  was 
began  in  1520,  and  iinished  in  1533.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  erected  any  entire  buildings,  he  is  only  named 
as  designing  and  executing  ornaments. 


MARTINO  DE  GAINZA, 


The  architect  of  the  royal  chapel  of  Seville,  which  is 
overcharged  with  ornaments.  It  was  continued  by  Ferdi- 
nando  Ruiz,  and  finished  in  1575  by  Alonzo  de  Meyda, 
The  building  is  of  hewn  stone,  of  the  Comixisite  order* 


ALONZO  BERRUGUETTE, 

(Died  1561,) 


A  sculptor,  painter,  and  architect,  was  bom  at  Paredes  de 
Jfaba,  near  Valladolid.  He  went  to  study  in  Italy  in 
1500,  and  was  at  Florence  when  Michael  Angelo  and 
Vinci  exhibited  their  cartoons,  which  produced  an  im- 
mense number  of  artiste,  among  whom  was  Berruguette. 

Charles  V.  was  desirous  of  having  him  for  his  architect, 
^md  honoured  him  with  the  order  of  the  golden  key*  It  is 
thought  that  be  designed  the  palace  of  Madrid,  which 
"Was  begun  by  Henry  IL,  continued  by  Henry  II L,  and 
most  sumptuously  rebuilt  by  Charles  V.,  but  it  no  longer 
exists. 

vol,.  I.  Y 
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BenrugueUe  erecUd  the  gitte  of  San  Marluio»  wbioh  is 
the  principal  entrance  to  Toledo ;  it  it  of  the  Dorio  order, 
with  the  royal  anna  oi^  the  exterior,  and  a  statue  of  Sanla 
Leocadia  in  the  interior, — an  elegant  and  aimplo  work. 
To  him  is  also  attributed  the  palace  of  Alcala,  belongings 
to  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  a  grand  bailding,  thpogK 
defectire  in  some  parts:  a  great  portion  also  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cuenca  is  said  to  be  by  him  ;  not  the  facade, 
which  is  of  a  bad  taste,  and  erected,  1669,  by  Giuseppe 
Arroyo,  and  afterwards  continued  by  Luigi  Arriaga.  The 
cloister  is  grand,  from  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  the 
ornaments,  which  are  well  executed.  The  great  altar  of 
the  church  and  the  chapel,  called  the  TraaparenCe^ 
deaigned  by  Ventura  Rodriguez,  have  both  much  merits 
Finally,  it  is  thought  that  Berruguette  had  some  part  in 
the  Pardo.  which  was  rebuilt  in  lo47»  where  ia  stil( 
allowed  to  remain,  notwithstanding  the  additions  by 
Philip  II.,  the  miserable  eastern  and  western  facades, — 
the  porticoes  of  Ionic  columns,  with  their  low  stone  arches. 
The  windows  are  too  far  apart,  and  too  small  in  the  inferior 
story,  the  stairs  are  also  difficult  to  ascend ;  yet,  with  aU 
these  defects,  the  edifice  is  well  arrai^ed  and  executed. 

The  taste  of  Berruguette  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
architecture  of  screens  and  altars.  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  orders,  he  followed  the  bad  style  of  employitag  them 


PIETRO  DE  VALDELVIRA, 


Between  the  years  1540  and  1556,  built  in  Ubeda  the 
Tamous  chapel  del  Salvatore,  by  order  of  the  commendator 
Don  Francesca  de  Los  Cobos,  for  whom  he  also  erected  a 
palace*  Both  these  buildings  are  profusely  omaniented. 
It  18  uncertain  what  he  did  in  the  church  of  Gaen,  for 
which  he  gave  the  design. 

In  1562,  he  built  the  hospital  and  chapel  of  San  Gia- 
eomo  in  Baeza»  which  is  conBidered  one  of  the  best  build- 
ings  in  Andahisia. 


PIETRO  EZGUERRA, 


(Died  1561,) 


N 


A  native  of  Ojebar,  near  Perayas,  the  architect  of  the 
c^hurches  of  San  Matteo  de  Caceres,  of  Robledillo,  near 
Plasentia,  of  Malpartida,  and  the  cathedral  of  Plascntia; 
all  considerable  works. 

The  church  of  Malpartida  has  an  imposing  facade, 
though  of  two  orders  ^  the  first  has  four  cohimns,  with 
ifi  the  centre,  the  second  has  two,  flanked  with 
and  terminated  with  candelabrse  of  good  design* 
The  whole  is  of  granite.  There  is  also  a  fa^*ade  within,' 
which  resembles  the  Gothic,  being  of  three  orders,  with  a 
Dumber  of  sculptures,  among  which  are  many  of  satyni; 
The  interior  has  a  grand  nave,  also  of  granite,  with  Co-* 
tinthinn  columns  in  the  choir-  * 


m 
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On  the  death  of  Pietro,  his  son,  Giovanni  Ezguenra, 
a  Dominican  friar,  continued  these  buildings,  and  aftar 
him  Giovanni  Alvarez  finished  them,  in  1574. 

The  cathedral  of  Plasentia  has  two  facades,  that  of  the 
north,  of  granite,  and  of  three  stories,  two  with  colomns, 
nd  the  last  with  pilasters,  with  a  multitude  of  whimaical 
ornaments,  and  flanked  by  two  lofty  and  highly  omar 
mented  towers.  The  other  facade  is  a  little  less  whim- 
sical. The  interior  is  one  great  nave.  The  great  akar  k 
of  three  orders,  all  Corinthian,  each  having  eight  columns, 
oppressed  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs;  the  principal  of 
which  are  by  the  famous  Gregorio  Hernandez.  The  choir 
is  most  extravagant,  being  covered  with  sculptures,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  both  improper  and  ridiculous, — 
animals,  and  a  variety  of  fables. 

The  style  of  these  two  edifices  is  the  modem  Gothic, 
and  they  would  have  retained  the  first  place  among  thoae 
of  their  kind  in  Spain,  had  they  been  finished  by  the 
original  architect ;  but  from  the  length  of  time  they  em- 
ployed in  building  them,  a  variety  of  absurd  changes  were 
introduced. 


FERDINANDO   RUIZ, 
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Algebra^  and  the  design  of  two  other  similar  towers; — the 
one  at  Morocco,  the  other  at  Rabata,  This  tower  was  at 
first  250  feet  higli  and  60  wide,  without  any  diminution  ; 
the  walk  are  H  feet  thick  of  square  stones,  from  the  level 
of  the  pavement ;  the  rest  is  of  brick  for  87  feet. 

The  door  is  80  small,  that  it  v^^ll  biirely  admit  one 
person*  In  the  centre  is  another  strong  tower,  higher 
than  the  exterior  one,  and  23  feet  thick.  The  intenal 
between  the  two  towers  is  23  feet,  and  serves  for  the 
ascent,  which  is  so  convenient,  that  two  can  monnt  it  on 
horseback.  The  centre  tower  does  not  diminish,  but  as 
the  exterior  increases  in  height  the  walls  widen  internally, 
so  iJiat  the  ascent  narrows,  and  will  only  admit  one 
person.  The  windows  are  carried  up,  conformable  with 
the  ascending  inch  nation,  but  appear  level  on  the  exterior. 
Every  window  has  three  columns,  and  in  the  whole  tower 
there  are  140,  of  various  marbles.  The  entablature  was 
crowned  by  four  large  globes  of  gilt  bronze,  one  over  the 
fsther,  so  resplendent,  that  when  the  sun  shone  on  them 
they  were  visible  for  eight  leagues.  When  the  Moors  of 
Seville  negociated  their  surrender  to  San  Ferdinando,  who 
had  besieged  the  city  sixteen  months,  one  of  their  con- 
dtttons  was,  that  this  tower  should  be  destroyed;  but 
Ikm  Alphonso,  eldest  son  of  the  king,  replied,  that  if  one 
brick  of  it  was  touched,  not  a  man  should  be  left  alive  in 
Seville.  In  the  destructive  earthquake  of  J  395  the  globes 
fell,  in  which  state  it  remained  till  1568,  when  the  chapter 
ordered  Ruiz  to  raise  them  iOO  feet  higher. 

He  divided  the  100  feet  into  three  parts,  with  a  small 
cupola  or  lantern  at  the  top;  the  first  division  is  of  the 
Kame  thickness  as  the  tower,  on  a  plinth  of  3  feet,  and  six 
pilasters  on  each  facade,  with  five  windows :  over  these 
is  an  entire  entablature,  w^ith  balustrades:  the  second  is 
Hmrrower,  with  the  same  ornament  above :  the  third  is 
octngonal,  with   pilasters,   over  which   rises  the  cupola. 
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Mumounted  by  a  bronze  ttatoe  of  Faitli«  Tulgmriy  ealM 
La  Oiralda. 

By  this  work.  Rail  acquired  the  fame  of  being  an  inge- 
aions  architect,  particularly  with  regard  to  its  solidity.  In 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  earthquakes,  the  Gi-* 
ralda  stiD  remains  secure. 

A  tradition  is  preserved  in  Plasentia,  that  the  artificer 
of  the  choir  to  the  last-named  cathedral,  thinking  he  iiad 
performed  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  said,  that  not  even  God  hiiaiMlf 
could  do  better.  For  this  expression  he  was  confined  in  a 
tower,  from  which  he  thought  to  escape  by  ttieaiw  of 
wings.  He  ate  little  to  make  himself  lighter,  and  imhf 
birds,  that  he  might  acquire  their  natural  elasticity,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  observed  the  quantity  of  featlieii 
necessary  for  each  wing.  He  weighed  every  Urd,  both 
before  and  afier  it  was  stripped  of  its  feath^s,  and  pit* 
served  the  latter;  and  after  much  reflection  he  foamit 
that  for  every  two  pounds  of  flesh  four  ounces  of  featheiia 
were  requisite.  Overjoyed  at  this  discovery,  he  anointed 
himself  all  over  with  some  gum,  covered  his  body  with 
feathers,  and  vnth  two  large  wings  in  his  hands  threw 
himself  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  with  great  addiesi 
fUl  down  dead  in  a  meadow.  When  this  flight,  as  it  ia 
termed,  happened,  or  in  what  nest  this  wonderfbl  biid 
hatched,  it  signifieii  little  to  kaow;  there 
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<5ASPARO  BECERRA 

(Died  iSrOy) 

Was  bdm  at  iBaeza,  in  Andalu^m^  studied  at  Rome,  and 
acqnmkl  the  Commendations  of  Vasari.  On  his  return  to 
Sf^n,  he  exercised  the  thre^i  arts  in  the  screen  of  th^ 
cathedral  of  Astorga,  and  in  the  church  of  the  Scahe 
Reali  of  Madrid  he  erected  the  great  altar,  with  two 
orders-  of  columns,  the  first  Ionic,  the  second  Composite, 
with  a  pediment,  and  a  variety  of  sculptures  much 
Ibdmired.  He  was  also  a  sculptor  and  painter,  but  as  ao 
Qichitect  he  only  practised  in  the  ornamental  parts,  in 
which  he  succeeded  even  better  than  Berruguette. 
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BniLT  the  royal  palace  of  Granada,  entirely  of  wrought 
stone,  by  order  of  Charles  V.  The  principial  fiet^ade  is 
Tustic,  with  three  large  gates,  and  eight  Doric  columns  on 
^pedestals,  sculptured  with  historical  bas-reliefd. 

The  second  story  is  Ionic,  with  eight  columns,  and 
^EAove  them  pilasters.  The  internal  vestibule  is  circular, 
'with  d  portico  and  gallery,  on  columns  of  the  same  order : 
the  architraves  are  one  single  piece  of  inarble.-  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  there  are  arches  springing  from  the 
cohimns.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  well  arranged;  tlie 
ve^bale  especially  is  of  good  proportiona,  and  ing^niousiy 
vnanaged. 
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DOMINICO  TEOTOCOPOLI, 


(Born  1548,  died  1625,) 


SfTRNAMBD  II  Greoo,  on  account  of  being  born  in  Greece. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Titian,  and  became  a  good  painter; 
bat  be  neglected  the  art,  to  avoid  the  imputation  <^  imi- 
tating Titian  in  bis  extravagancies.  He  died  atToledo»  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  and  had  two  celebrated  pupils  called 
Tristan  and  Mayno. 

II  Greco  also  practised  sculpture  and  architecture  at 
Madrid.  He  built  the  college  of  Donna  Maria  d'  Arra- 
gona,  a  regular  building,  and  without  ornament.  In  Toledo, 
the  Dominican  church  and  convent;  and  a  house  in  that 
city,  called  Ayuntamiento,  which  is  a  delicate  and  elegant 
piece  of  architecture. 

The  church  and  hospital,  della  Carita,  at  lUesca,  be- 
tween Madrid  and  Toledo,  is  of  his  design;  beautifiil, 
imposing,  and  magnificent.  It  is  disfigured  by  a  species 
of  balcony,  with  balustrades,  which  runs  from  the  great 
chapel  to  the  transept,  cutting  the  Corinthian  pilasters. 
This  appears  to  be  placed  for  the  purpose  of  supportittg 
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GARZIA  D'  EMERE, 

In  1594,  built  the  parochial  church  of  Valera,  near 
Cuenca,  the  fagade  of  which  has  four  Ionic  columns,  on 
pedestals,  with  a  balcony  ornamented  with  statues.  The 
church  is  Gothic,  but  the  great  altar  is  in  another  style, 
having  four  Composite  columns,  with  as  many  Corinthiaii 
ones  above  them. 


BARTOLOMMEO  DI  BUSTAMENTE, 

Almoner  of  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de  Tayera,  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  was  the  architect  of  the  hospital  of  San  Gio- 
vanni Battista,  founded  in  1545,  by  the  archbishop,  near 
Toledo.  His  design  was  approved  by  Ferdinando  Gonzales, 
de  Lara,  and  by  Vergara,  both  architects  of  the  church 
of  Toledo.  The  court  has  porticoes  of  Doric  columns, 
supporting  arches,  with  a  loggia  of  Ionic  columns ;  in  all 
112,  and  aU  of  granite. 

From  the  centre  of  this  sumptuous  court  we  enter  the 
church,  which  is  well-proportioned,  and  in  a  light  and 
elegant  style. 


\ 
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GIOV AN  BATISTA,  of  Toledo, 


(Died  1567,) 


An  architect  and  sculptor  of  great  merit,  well  T^ved  in 
philoeophy,  mathematics,  and  the  belles  lettres,  and  ca- 
dowed  with  all  those  qualities  which  Vitruvius  considen 
necessary  to  form  a  good  architect. 

After  haying  studied  at  Rome  he  visited  Naples,  beiiig 
sent  for  by  Don  Pietro  di  Toledo,  the  viceroy,  who  em- 
ployed him  as  architect  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in 
many  important  works  in  that  capital.  Among  others, 
are  the  magnificent  strada  di  Toledo,  the  church  of  Smn 
Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli,  a  magnificent  palace  at  Pos- 
zuoli,  or  rather  at  Posilipo,  a  number  of  fountains,  and 
other  ornaments,  which  acquired  Giovanbatista  so  much 
fiune,  that  he  was  nominated  by  Philip  II.  architect  to  all 
the  royal  works  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Escurial,  which  that 
monarch  wished  to  erect  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner. 
1  or  thift  purpose  he  left  Naples  m  16jy,  and  removed  to 
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II  stone  iu  the  portico  of  the  church,  with  this  inscrip- 

liun  :  — 

Dgus,  O.  M.  open,  aspictat 

Philippus  II.  IlbpaDiarum.  Ilex, 

A  fundamentis  erexit 

Joan.  Baptista,  Architectus, 
9.  Kal.  Maij. 

He  continued  to  superintend  the  building  during  his 
life,  and  died  at  Madrid  in  1567.  He  was  succeeded  in 
thift  great  undertaking  by  Giovanni  d'  Herrera,  his  pupil, 
who  finished  it.  They  are,  therefore,  unacquainted  with 
the  subject  who  attribute  this  work  to  Luigi  de  Fox,  to 
Bramante»  to  Peregrino,  to  Vignola,  and  to  other  archi- 
tects, who  may,  perhaps,  have  given  some  designs,  but 
which  were  not  selected. 

There  have  been  numberless  other  fables  with  regard  to 
this  edifice:  as  that  it  had  11,000  windows,  14,000  doors, 
double  the  real  number^ — 800  columns,  whereas  there  are 
not  aljove  200, —  that  the  royal  anus  are  on  ii  raie  stone 
brought  from  Arabia,  though  quarried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,—  that  twenty-five  niilliuns  of  gold  were  spent,  when, 
in  fact,  it  cost  a  little  more  than  six  millions  of  ducats, 
— tliat  the  roof  of  the  church  was  painted  by  Titian,  in 
fresco,  though  it  is  by  Luca  Giordano, — that  the  windows 
ol'  the  library  are  of  crystal,  with  frames  of  gilt  silver, 
—  and  that  it  contains  100,000  volumes,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  30.000,  and  the  windows  are  mere  glass,  with 
lead  frames.  The  Escurial  requires  no  exaggeration^  a 
simple  and  exact  description  is  sufficient  to  convey  an 
idea  of  its  magnificence. 

The  motives  which  induced  Philip  11.  to  order  the 
building  o(  this  structure  were  two,  —  tlie  dying  injunc- 
tion of  his  predec(*ssor,  Charles  V.,  who  at  that  time  was 
dcsiroujfr  ot  const lucting  a  tomb  for  the  royal  family  oi' 
^paioi  and  the  otlier  lo  erect  a  monument,  certaioly  supc- 
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rior  to  any  triumphal  arch,  to  oommenKHrate  the  famoiis 
victory  of  San  Quintin,  gained  on  the  festival  of  San 
Lorenzo,  to  whose  intercession  the  king  supposed  he  owed 
his  success. 

A  delightful  situation  was  chosen,  a  few  mile»  from 
Madrid,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpentani  mountains,  which 
divide  the  two  Castiles.  This  pile  is  composed  of  a  mag- 
nificent monastery,  which  was  given  to  the  fathers  of  San 
Girolamo,  so  much  beloved  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. » 
of  a  college,  a  seminary,  and  a  royal  palace;  with  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  villages,  gardens,  fields,  hos[Htals» 
country  houses,  and  other  buildings  for  various  purposes. 

The  plan  of  this  edifice  resembles  the  form  of  a  gridinm, 
alluding  to  the  instrument  of  the  martyrdom  of  San  Lo* 
renzo.  The  royal  palace  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
handle. 

It  is  internally  divided  into  fifteen  courts,  of  ▼ariens 
sizes,  the  largest  are  ornamented  with  porticoes  and  gml- 
leriea.  It  contains  more  than  eighty  fountains.  The  whole 
building  is  of  granite,  both  in  the  interior  and  extsrkw; 
taken  from  the  Spanish  quarries,  and  worked  and  joined 
with  great  ingenuity.  The  roofs  are  slated,  in  some  perts 
covered  with  lead,  particularly  that  of  the  church;  the 
cupola  is  stone. 

The  ci^ht  towers,  four  of  which  are  at  the  sngtesof  the 
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into  five  stories  of  windows,  for  the  most  part  Bnmll, 
between  horizontal  and  vertical  string  courses.  Such  a 
number  of  stories,  together  with  280  windows,  cut  the 
great  nia^ss  into  too  many  divisions.  It  has  three  doors, 
with  decorations,  one  in  the  centre  and  the  other  two  at 
the  sides,  each  equally  distant  from  the  middle  and  the 
extremities. 

The  centre  compartment  is  140  feet  long,  and  has  two 
orders  of  columns,  half  attached  to  the  walL  The  lower 
has  eight  Doric  semi-columns,  on  a  plinth ;  in  the  centre 
intercoluniniation  is  the  door,  and  niches  in  the  others. 
The  superior  order  has  four  Ionic  columns,  on  pedestals, 
corresponding  with  the  four  inferior  Doric  coiumtis.  Over 
the  Ionic  is  a  triangular  pediment,  with  globes  at  the 
three  points;  which  same  ornament  is  attached  to  every 
other  pediment,  as  well  as  to  the  towers. 

In  tJie  centre  of  this  Ionic  order  is  a  niche,  containing 
the  statue  of  San  Lorenzo,  sculptured  by  the  celebrated 
Giambatista  Monegro,  by  whom  are  the  statues  of  the 
portico  of  the  church;  and  it  is  asserted  that  these  seven 
statues  are  from  one  block  of  stone.  It  is  also  flanked  by 
four  obelisks,  with  globes  at  the  top.  The  decoration  to 
the  other  doors  consists  of  a  niche  and  pediment. 

The  facade  opposite  to  the  east  is  1100  feet  long,  and 
from  the  projection,  which  forms  the  palace  and  the  great 
chapel,  contains  3(i6  windows ;  the  whole  receives  addi- 
tional magnificence  from  the  chapel,  which,  w4th  its  cupola 
and  pediment,  tbrms  a  back-ground. 

The  south  side,  looking  towards  the  gardens,  is  580 
feet  long,  with  306  window^s.  The  north  side  has  three 
doors,  two  of  which  open  into  the  palace  and  one  to  the 
college.  The  palace  has  no  large  doors,  the  entrance  is 
only  through  these  side  ones,  and  along  narrow  passages, 
which  lead  to  the  staircase.  Philip  II.  was  so  good  a 
aenrant  of  God,   that  he  wished  tlie  royal  palace  to  be 
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iiothicg'  when  compared  with  the  monastery^  and  other 
works  consecrated  to  his  service*  In  fact,  a  great  part  of 
the  court  lodged  in  the  cells. 

On  entering  the  middle  f^te  of  the  fagade  of  the  west, 
is  a  portico  or  vestibule,  dividing  the  monastery  ft*om  the 
coltege.  This  vestibule  is  30  feet  wide  and  84  long,  oma^ 
mented  with  pilasters,  supporting  arches  and  openings,- 
with  a  gate  at  each  extremity,  and  a  window  above* 
From  thence  three  grand  arches  lead  into  the  king*«* 
eonrtj  230  feet  long  and  136  wide,  surrounded  by  habita- 
tions of  five  orders  of  windows,  ornamented  with  pilasters 
or  fasces.  At  the  end  of  this  court  is  the  temple;  pre- 
vionB  to  approaching  which,  and  over  the  vestibule,  are 
the  libraries,  with  a  facade,  corresponding  with  the  prin- 
cipal exterior,  ornamented  with  pilasters. 

The  approach  to  the  temple  is  by  seven  steps,  which 
^ves  it  a  more  lofty  appearance;  and  on  this  basement 
is  a  beautiful  Doric  porch,  of  live  arches;  the  three  in  the 
centre  project  forward,  with  semi-columna,  with  which 
those  of  the  extremities  are  united. 

The  three  arches  lead  to  the  church,  the  other  two  to 
tlie  monastery  and  the  college.  Between  the  arches  and' 
the  cornice  arc  as  many  windows.  Over  the  entablature, 
and  plumb  with  the  columns,  are  a  number  of  statues  in 
stone.  Behind  this  porch  rises  the  facade  of  the  church, 
the  windows  of  which  correspond  with  the  inferior  ones, 
and  above  a  large  window  arched,  which  cuts  the  cornice 
of  the  pediment  very  awkwardly.  This  facade  is  flanked 
by  two  t£)wers,  for  bells^ clocks,  and  chimes;  which  towers 
form  a  part  of  the  monastery  and  college,  and  are  orna- 
mented on  the  most  prominent  parts  with  pilasters, 
between  which  are  windows  and  niches,  with  parapets, 
balustnides»  and  globes,  terminating  in  small  cupolas; 
over  which  are  obelisks,  globes,  and  crosses. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  Doric;  the  principal  nave 
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18  53  feet  wide;  tbe  emaller  oiie&  can  scarcely  be  called 

such^  being,  in  fact,  nothing  but  mere  passages,  in  wbicJi 

are  chapels,  30  feet  wide :  the  whole  length  is  364  feet, 

tv'idtb  230,  and  the  height  170.     It  is  divided  and  &up-, 

ported  by  piers,  53  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  30 

feet  in  circumference.     From  the  piers,  which  have  their 

jilasters  channeled,  like  those  on  the  walls,  spring  arches; 

in  all  24,     On  the  opposite  side  are  two  niches,  alsa  cor- 

respondinj^  with  those  on  the  walls,  and  under  these  are 

the  chapels,  with  the  altars ;  amounting  in  all  to  forty- 

_&>m%     From  the  centre  rises  the  cupola,  of  a  good  form ; 

iut  in  the  interior,  instead  of  having  a  cornice  with  a 

balustrade,  it  has  baitds^  badly  united.     Its  diameter  is 

56  feet,  and  the  exterior  circumference  295.     The  height 

from  the  pavement  to  the  cross  is  330  feet.     Its  exterior  ii^ 

ornamented  with  a  drum,  which  has  a  parapet  with  bains- 

ies,  and  Doric  columns;  in  the  intercolumniationa  of 

which  are  eight  windows,  witli  as  many  niches  and  recesses, 

above.    Over  the  cornice  is  another  balustrade.  The  dome 

i&  divided  into  fillets,   or  ribs,    correspondent  with   the^ 

columns;  the  lantern  has  also  eight  windows,  and  at  the 

top  a  pinnacle,  with  the  ball  and  cross.     If  the  plan  of 

r Giovanni  d'  Herrera  had  been  followed,  namely,  to  raise, 

I  the  basement  of  the  cupola  II  feet  higher,  it  would  have 

acquired  a  more  advantageous  elevation. 

The  choir  is  not  more  than  30  feet  high,  the  pavement 
of  which  is  level  with  tliat  of  the  church.    It  is  like  enter- 
ing a  grotto,    What  a  subject  of  regret,  that  an  intelligent 
jlirchitect  should  yield  to  the  absurd  caprices  of  others! 
The  whole  length  of  the  choir  is  but  60  feet* 

Among  the  most  valuable  things  in  this  church  is  the 
P^tabemacle,  built  by  Giovanni  d'  Herrera,  like  a  small 
'  circular  temple,  formed  by  eight  Corinthian  colunms,  of 
I  Ted  jasper,  with  statues  and  other  riches  in  gold  and  gems, 
'  ifirorked  by   Giacomo  Trezo,   a  Milanese,   and  celebrate4 
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goldsmith.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  beautiful  morceau,  aa 
well  as  all  the  other  ornaments  of  the  altar,  are  not  seen 
from  a  sufficient  distance;  there  is  a  want  of  light,  and 
die  work  is  too  minute. 

The  sepulchres  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  IL,  with  their 
respective  families,  are  also  magnificent.  The  presbytery 
is  raised  on  a  number  of  steps,  and  forms  another  superior 
church,  which  has  no  relation  with  the  first,  and  takes 
much  from  the  design. 

Between  the  church  and  the  ante-sacristy,  is  the  mag- 
nificent staircase  which  leads  to  the  Pantheon.  I  know 
not  why  this  title  has  been  given  to  the  sepulchre  of  die 
kings  of  Spain.  The  staircase  has  fifly-nine  steps,  with  a 
landing  in  the  centre,  where  there  is  a  view  of  Doric 
columns  supporting  an  open  pediment,  to  receive  the  anna 
of  Spain.  At  the  sides  are  two  bronze  statues,  one  of 
Human  Nature,  stripping  herself  of  the  illusions  of  the 
crown  and  sceptre,  Natura  occidit;  the  other  of  Hc^, 
exaltat  spes»  The  whole  of  the  staircase  and  partitioai 
are  of  marble  and  metal.  In  the  two  inferior  landings 
are  two  doors,  one  leads  to  the  vault  where  are  the  Infants 
and  Infantas,  and  those  queens  who  had  no  issue;  tiie 
other  to  the  sepulchral  chamber  of  the  kings,  which  is 
ciroular,  36  feet  diameter,  38  high,  encrusted  with  various 
coloured  maibleH,  between  k^ilt  metals,  ornamented  iji  the 
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any  regard  to  beauty*  The  whole  of  this  work  may  be 
considered  a  specimen  of  the  reigns  of  Philip  IV*  and 
Charles  II . 

Among  the  other  cloisters  attached  to  the  monastery  is 

that  of  the  Evangelists,  with  two  orders  of  arches ;  the 

inferior  of  Doric  columns,  attached  at  the  base,  and  the 

superior  of  Ionic  ;  there  are  eighty -eight  arches,  crowned 

by  a  balustrade,  with  globes  on  the  pinnacles.     In  the 

centre  is  a  small  isolated  octangular  temple,  covered  with 

a  eopola,  with  four  arches  and  four  landings,  ornamented 

with    Doric   columns;    between    which  are    four   niches, 

with  the  four  Evangelists,  which   has   given    the  name 

to  the  cloister :   over  the  entablature  runs  a  balustrade. 

The  exterior  is  of  the  same  gmiiite,  but  the  interior  of  the 

little  temple  is  of  jasper.     From  each  of  the  four  landings 

1^.     in  the  basement  rises  a  fountain,  which  flows  into  a  vase 

^f    of  marble,  surroMnded  by  a  balustrade.     The  rest  of  the 

f        cloister  is  divided  into  beautiful  parterres.     This  temple, 

^hich  is  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  e^jual  in  height  to  the 

fa^de  of  the  cloister,  is,  however,  crowded,  and  badly 

L        placed. 

^B  The  college,  the  seminary,  the  royal  palace,  compre- 
i  liend  the  rest  of  the  building*  The  whole  is  copiously 
^>mamented,  particularly  with  paintings,  from  the  best 
^ftnasters  of  Italy,  Flanders,  Spain,  and  Germany,  There 
is  also  a  collection  of  the  best  works  of  Da  Vinci,  Michael 
-Angelo,  Raffaello,  Corregio,  Rubens,  and  Titian,  with  a 
^"^^rartety  by  other  celebrated  painters.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
^difficult  to  find  so  valuable  a  collection  elsewhere. 

The  adjacent  buildings  are  worthy  of  this  august  pile. 

^^ttaehed  to  the  monastery,  by  an  arched  way,  is  an  edifice 

^C^ed  the  Campagna,  which  has  two  galleries,  one  with 

^i>oric,  the  other  Ionic  columns,  each  100  feet  long  and 

^^20  wide.     It  was  built  by  Francesco  de  Mora,  successor 

Giovanni  d*  Herrera.     The   cloister  annexed   to  it  is 

itirely  mirrounded  with  Tuscan    pUasters  and   arches. 

VOL.  I.  z 
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Here  are  the  hospitals,  granaries,  pantries,  and  Tarious 
offices.  Here  are  also  gardens,  which  appear  hanging, 
being  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by 
steps  coriously  placed  at  various  distances.  At  erery 
step  some  new  beauty  attracts, — fields,  bowers,  flowen, 
fountains,  niches,  and  rustic  seats.  The  garden  on  the 
south  side  of  the  monastery  is  8000  feet  in  circuit. 

Adjoining  to  the  eastern  and  northern  facades  is  a 
spacious  gallery,  or  esplanade,  surrounded  by  a  paraph ; 
the  entrances  being  similar  to  those  of  the  edifice. 

Here  are  the  offices,  the  quarters  for  the  guards,  the 
riding-school,  the  aqueducts,  &c.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  distant  hills  are  without  trees,  —  a  defect  common  in 
Spain,  and  which  could  be  easily  remedied. 

Beyond  these  outer  buildings  is  the  lovely  Fresneda,  to 
the  east  of  the  Escurial,  half  a  league  from  the  monas- 
tery. This  villa,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall,  contains 
courts  with  Tuscan  columns,  gardens,  meadows,  foontaiaB» 
trees  of  every  kind,  and  especially  the  ash,  which  has 
given  it  the  denomination  of  Fresneda;  lakes,  with  small 
islands;  supper-rooms,  fisheries,  meadows,  bowers*  and 
rivulets.  Here  is  also  a  church  by  the  famed  Francesca 
de  Mora,  the  whole  of  wrought  stone,  and,  aHhoogk 
unomamented,  is  magnificent  in  its  proportions. 

In  1773,  a  numbef  of  other  worka.  both  publie  and 
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made  some  additions  to  this  superb  edifice,  which,  like 
the  others,  contain  great  beauties,  with  many  defects. 

Philip  II.  passed  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
retirement  with i a  this  edifice,  and  but  httle  more  was 
required  to  give  him  the  appellation  of  a  saint.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  composed  a  eulogium  on  his  virtues,  in 
heroic  verse,  and  also  attributed  to  him  miracles ;  in  fact, 
few  saints  can  boast  of  more  than  are  ascribed  to  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  order  of  chronology,  we  must  con* 
tinue  our  description  of  the  buildings  of  Spain. 


GIAMBATISTA  MONEGRO, 

A  sculptor  and  architect  of  Toledo,  a  pupil  of  Berniguete. 
He  studied  at  Romej  and,  by  order  of  Philip  II.,  made 
§ix  statues  for  the  portico  of  the  Escurial.  To  him  are  also 
attributed  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Evan- 
gelista,  which  are  in  the  gardens  of  the  cloister  of  the 
aforesaid  edifice.  Palomino  says  he  died  in  1590,  although 
in  1600  he  built  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  at  Toledo ; 
confounding  him  with  Giambatista  di  Toledo,  first  Archi* 
teci  of  the  £scuriaL 


GIOVANNI  D*  HERRERA 

(Died  159n) 

Was  born  at  Movellar,  in  the  Asturias,  and  was  a  disciple 
of  Giambatista  di  Toledo,  and  his  successor  in  the  royal 
fabric  of  the  Escurial,  He  was  nominated  the  royal 
architect,  and  cavalier  of  San  Gtacomo. 
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He  gave  designs  for  the  cliurcJi,  of  the  order  of  San 
*  Giacomo,   near  to  Veles,  not  far  from  Cuenca;  which, 
although  destitute  of  ornament,  is  consistent  and  of  good 
(proportion* 

At  Madrid,  he  erected  the  bridge  of  Segovia,  in  tho 
'same  massive  and  grave  character  with  the  rest :  it  has 
nine  arches,  with   corresponding   divisions.     The   whole 
is  of  granite. 

Herrera  was  also  the  first  architect  of  the  royal  pleasure- 
house  at  Aianjuez.  It  was  began  under  PhiUp  IL,  was 
continually  embellished  by  the  other  Catholic  monarchs, 
and  furnished  with  evcrj^  thing  convenient  and  sumptuous 
by  Charles  IIL  In  the  centre  of  the  gardens,  and  in  the 
most  delightful  situation,  rises  the  palace,  with  its  four  | 
beautiful  fronts* 

The  original  plan  was  a  square,  with  a  court  in  the 
centre.  At  various  times  there  have  been  added  two 
flanks,  which  run  in  a  right  line  with  the  side  fronting  the 
square,  and  from  these  flanks  project  two  large  wings. 
These  were  finished  in  terraces,  each  of  which  has  three* | 
porticoes  under  them,  from  whence  continues  a  series  of«J 
fluted  pilasters,  which  fonn  the  entrance- 

The  body  of  the  building  has  a  decoration  in  the  centre, ' 
which,  in  the  lower  part,  has  five  arches»  forming  a  por- 
itico,  then  seven  windows;  over  the  rest  of  the  edifice] 
[  there  rise  pyramidically  seven  others,  with  an  attic,  oroa**] 
mented  with  sculpture,  and  crowned  with  a  circular  pedi- 
ment, flanked  with  balustrades,  and  terminated  by  three 
statues*  The  order  of  the  first  story  is  Tuscan ;  that  of 
the  second  is  Doric,  with  a  plain  frieze ;  these  two  orders 
are  carried  throughout  the  edifice.  The  third,  in  the 
centre  decoration,  is  Ionic ;  tlie  fourth,  in  the  attic,  is 
Corinthian.  The  wings  have  also  in  their  centre  a  deco**>^^| 
rated  attic,  which  harmonises  well  with  the  principal  part, 
and  the  two  cupolas  at  the  flanks.  The  whole  of  the 
edifice  is  occupied  by  two  stories,  a  ground-floor  and  a 
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itate  one ;  the  centre  part  only  has  three  stories.  The 
windows  of  the  first  floor  are  inserted  in  arches,  which 
have  a  very  fine  efiect*  The  upper  ones  are  ornamented 
with  triangular  and  circular  pediments  alternately ;  the 
others  have  small  cornices.  In  the  fronts  of  the  wings 
the  pilasters  are  double.  The  pedestals  under  each  piUister 
spoil  the  effect.  Above  the  whole  runs  a  balustrade,  with 
balls. 

The  interior  is  magnificently  distributed*  ornamented 
with  porcelain,  other  rarities,  and  with  pictures  by  Gior- 
dino,  and  the  sublime  Mengs. 

This  royal  house  is  preceded  by  an  elliptical  piazza, 
entirely  covered  with  verdure,  from  whence  proceed 
walks  planted  with  trees,  one  of  which  leads  direct  to 
Toledo,  across  piazzas  of  circular  and  various  other  forms^ 
exhibiting  on  each  side  beauties  of  every  description. 
Others  lead  to  woods,  gardens,  and  theTagus  j  and  not  far 
from  thence  is  a  circular  piazza,  from  whence  are  seen  ten 
verdant  walks. 

At  the  back  of  the  palace  are  parterres,  fountains  of 
every  sort,  gardens,  lakes,  fisheries,  sculptures,  and  many 
detached  buildings.  From  this  part  also  are  a  variety  of 
walks,  planted  with  trees,  extending  many  miles;  and 
although  in  strait  lines,  are  diversified  by  diflerent  piazzas, 
elegant  country  houses,  small  temples,  porticoes,  supper- 
rooms,  gates  to  embark  on  the  river,  on  which  are  bridges 
and  islands.  In  the  evening  these  walks  are  illuminated, 
and  exhibit,  at  one  views  numberless  beautiful  vistas. 
It  is  perfect  enchantment:  plains,  hills,  and  valleys,  rivers 
winding  amidst  cultivated  fields,  —  a  continual  rivalry 
between  art  and  nature.  This  is  the  most  delightful  spot 
in  Spain.  The  greater  part  of  the  sculpture  is  by  Algardi. 
The  beauties  of  art  are  here  profusely  scattered ;  and  the 
whole  have  been  exhibited  to  the  public  by  means  of 
the  superb  drawings  by  Don  Dominico  d*  Agiiirre,  captain 
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of  infantry  and  engineers,  and  engraven  by  the  meet  aUa 
artists;  since  which,  there  has  been  published  a  large 
volume  of  all  the  royal  seats  at  Aranjuez,  accompanied 
with  ten  of  the  finest  views.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tluit  the 
whole  wiU  be  added. 


ANTONIO  DEL  REY, 

A  disciple  of  Oiovanni  d'  Herrera,  was  appointed  to  ( 
struct  the  college  of  Valenza,  towards  the  dose  <^  thk 
century,  by  order  of  the  archbishop,  Giovanni  di  Rivera, 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  college  is  therefore  called 
•'  del  Patriarcha,"  or  "  del  Corpus  Christi.''  The  chuch 
is  decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  125  feet  long, 
55  wide  at  the  transepts,  and  30  in  the  body.  The 
height  is  in  good  proportion,  as  is  the  whole.  The  great 
altar  has  six  Corinthian  jasper  columns,  and  is  enriched 
with  sculpture  and  painting.     It  has  a  fine  cupola. 

The  college  has  a  court,  ornamented  at  the  lower  stoiy 
with  Doric  columns,  on  pedestals ;  and  above,  Ionic,  with 
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FRANCESCO  DE  MORA, 

The  successor  of  Giovaimi  d'  Herrera  in  Uie  Escurial, 

where  he  built  a  church,  in  the  villa  at  the  foot  of  the 
hilJ.  It  is  entirely  of  wrought  stone,  and,  although  desti- 
tute of  ornamentii,  has  a  grandeur  which  cannot  fail  to 
please. 

At  Madrid,  he  built  the  palace  of  de  Los  Consejos, 
the  most  superb  edifice  in  that  capital.  Instead  of  having 
one  large  door  in  the  centre  of  the  facade,  there  are 
two  in  the  flanks,  with  Doric  columns;  over  which  are 
windows,  with  pediments.  He  also  improved  the  cloister 
of  the  convent  of  San  Filippo  il  Reale,  began  in  1600, 
from  a  design  of  Andrea  di  Nantes.  It  is  of  granite, 
with  two  orders  of  porticoes,  each  with  tw^enty-eight  arches^ 
supported  by  colunins.  In  the  centre  is  a  marble  fountain, 
which  corresponds  well  with  the  whole. 


GIOVANNI  GOMEZ  DE  MORA, 


Aboct  1620,  built  the  church  and  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
at  Alcala,  a  magnificent  and  well-proportioned  edifice. 
The  facade  of  the  church  is  of  granite,  of  two  orders ;  one 
with  pilasters,  the  other  with  Doric  coUmins. 

The  great  square  of  Madrid  was  built  after  his  designs, 
in  which  tlie  size  and  uniformity  of  the  buildings  are 
adnurable.  The  royal  house,  called  the  Panadck»:ia,  has 
a  portico  of  pilasters,  with  twenty-four  Doric  granite 
columns. 
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Mora  also  built  the  church  and  couTent  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, in  Madrid,  by  order  of  Philip  III.,  but  it  merits 
little  praise. 

To  him  is  also  attributed  the  royal  convent  of  the 
Augustins,  of  Madrid ;  the  interior  of  which  was  at  first 
Doric,  and  afterwards  converted  into  the  Ionic  by  Ven-* 
torn  Rodriguez,  who  has  also  made  some  fine  omamttita 
in  the  parish  church  of  San  Sebastiano. 


GASPARO  ORDONES 

Built  the  parochial  church  of  San  Martino,  at  Madrid^ 
in  1600.  The  fa9ade  has  no  other  ornaments  than  string 
pourses,  square  recesses,  and  pediments :  the  effect  is  good. 
The  interior  is  Doric,  which  would  be  well  enough,  if  not 
disfigured  by  the  large  openings  of  the  chapela.  The 
ornaments  of  the  altar  are  barbarous. 
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declared  him  gentleman  of  the  rooms,  marquis  deila  Torre, 
and  cavaUer  of  San  Giacomo. 

At  Madrid,  where  he  died,  he  built  the  court  prison, 
the  facade  of  which  forms  the  greatest  ornament  of  the 
street  of  Antocha.  Over  the  door,  which  is  in  the  centre, 
is  a  decoration  of  two  orders  of  six  Doric  columns,  on 
pedestals :  those  at  the  side  of  the  door  are  double • 
Above  is  a  pyramidical  attic,  with  a  pediment,  orna- 
mented with  statues  and  other  sculptures.  The  windows 
are  rustic,  and  the  building  is  flanked  by  two  towers, 
which  rise  above  the  roof  in  the  form  of  pyramids. 

The  work  is  massive^  but  not  sufficiently  so  for  a 
prison. 

The  house  near  the  palace  of  the  Buon  Ritiro,  is  thought 
to  be  designed  by  him;  it  is  well  arranged,  and  enriched 
with  the  finest  pictures  of  Giordano. 


MARTIN  DE  OLINDO 


Built  the  parochial  church  of  Liria,  in  the  rich  facade 
of  which  the  inferior  story  has  four  Boric  columns,  on 
pedestals,  with  niches,  statues,  and  bas-reliefs ;  the  second 
order  has  the  same  number  of  iluted  Corinthian  columns. 
It  has  a  fine  effect.  In  the  centre  is  a  cloud  of  angels, 
with  the  Madonna.  The  third  order  has  two  fluted 
twisted  columns »  with  a  statue  of  San  Michele  in  the 
centre.  The  sculpture  is  passable,  and  the  whole  is  of 
cut  stone. 

The  monastery  of  San  Michele  of  Valenza,  began  by 
Cobarrubias,  was  finished  by  Martin  d'  Olindo,  who  in  the 
choir,  as  in  every  other  part,  w  ished  to  imitate  the  Escuriah 
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The  facade  of  the  chvrch  has  three  stories ;  the  first,  with 
six  Doric  columns,  united  at  the  extremities  by  statues : 
the  second  has  Ionic  columns ;  in  the  centre,  correspond- 
ing with  the  inferior  gate,  is  the  statue  of  San  Michde, 
in  a  niche,  ornamented  with  email  Corinthian  columns : 
the  third  has  Corinthian  columns,  some  strait,  some 
twisted ;  finally,  a  pediment,  surmounted  with  the  statues 
of  the  holy  kings.  It  is  all  of  hewn  stone.  The  height  is 
65  feet.  The  interior  of  the  church  consists  of  plaiii 
pihsters  only.  It  appears  that  this  architect  had  no 
taste  for  architecture.  The  re-embellishments  made  aftei^ 
wards  are  still  worse.  The  pictures  have  some  merit; 
they  are  by  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Ribalta.* 


SEBASTIANO  SERLIO,  a  Bolognese, 

(pied  1552,) 

Was  a  disciple  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,t  and  the  first 
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Toumieille,  and  continued  his  treatise  on  Architecture. 
He  preferred  to  his  own  design,  for  the  court  of  the  Louvre, 
that  of  the  abbe  di  Clugny,  and  had  the  greatness  of 
mind  to  advise  its  being  executed.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  with  its  numerous  train  of  evils,  he 
retired  to  Lyons,  where  he  lived  most  unhappily ;  became 
lame,  and  so  poor,  as  to  be  reduced  to  sell  some  of  his 
works  and  designs  to  Giacomo  Strada*  He  afterwards 
retired  to  Fontainebleau,  where  he  ended  his  days, 
esteemed  by  all  for  his  learning  in  civil  and  military  archi- 
tecture, geometry,  and  perspective* 

Serlio*  is  universally  considered  one  of  the  most  learned 

in  architecture*    He  was  devoted  to  Vitruvius,  and  shewed 

himself  equally  as  well  acquainted  with  theory  as  with 

practice.     In  the  latter,  he  departed  sometimes  from  the 

Vitruvian  rules ;  his  manner  of  profiling  was  hard,  and  his 

taste  not  excellent,     lie  gave  six  diameters  to  his  Tuscan 

columns;  his  cornice,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Colosseum, 

is  scarcely  simple  enough.     To  the  Ionic  he  gave  a  base 

Hot  sufficiently  enriched.     His  Corinthian  has  only  nine 

diameters^  with  too  slender  a  capital.     His  Composite  is 

in  a  still  worse  taste.     He  also  coupled  his  columns.     If 

the  superb  Malvezzi,  at  Bologna,  is  his  design,  as  some 

pretend,   the  cornice   might   have   been   spared  in   each 

f)f  the  three  orders,  and  that  at  the  top  only  left. 


•  He  publi-^hed  a  work,  entitled  **  Regole  Generali  di  Arcbitettura  di 
Sebastians  Serlio,  sopra  le  cinque  nmniere  de  gli  editici,  am  Tlioscano, 
lK>nco,  lonico,  Corindiia,  e  Coroposito,  con  gli  Essempi  deir  Aniicliita 
^e  p€r  la  maggior  |>arlfi  concordaiio  con  la  dottrma  di  Vitmvio/' 
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JEAN  GOUGEON  and  PIERRE  LESCOT 

Were  both  ParisianB;  flourished  in  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  II.,  and  worked  together  in  various  edifices, 
eq>ecially  at  the  Old  Louvre  and  the  Fountain  of  the 
Innocents. 

Gougeon  was  so  great  a  sculptor,  that  he  has  been  called 
the  Corregio  of  sculpture :  his  style  was  noble,  majestic, 
and  simple,  and  if  not  always  correct,  was  at  least  always 
graceful.  The  Fountain  of  the  Innocents  is  a  master- 
piece of  sculpture ;  but  the  architecture  is  bad.  The  idea 
of  a  square  tower,  with  windows  between  the  pilasters, 
is  certainly  not  one  for  a  fountain.  The  situation,  too,  is 
very  improper. 

Gougeon  built  the  palace  of  Camavaler,  and  the  illus- 
trious Mansard,  who  finished  it,  suggested  some  of 
the  plans.  In  the  court  is  a  Composite  order,  with  a 
very  rich  frieze  of  figures  of  children  amidst  flowers; 
bat,  although  well  in  relief,  it  looks  confused  at  a 
distance. 
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FRANCESCA  PRIMATICCIO,  aBolognese, 


(Bom  14^0,  died  1570.) 


Ib  commenced  painting  nnder  Innocenza  da  Imola  and 
BagTsacavallo,  and,  finally,  under  Giulio  Romano, — ^all  of 
the  school  of  Raphael.  He  was  called  to  France  by 
Francis  I. 

Primaticcio  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  good  taste  in 
painting  and  stuccoes,  and  also  to  extend,  in  some  degree, 
the  limits  of  good  architecture.  In  1640,  he  was  sent, 
by  the  last  n^Lined  king,  to  Italy,  to  make  purchases 
of  antiques,  and  a  number  of  figures  which  were  cast 
in  bronze,  and  collected  at  Fontainebleau*  Besides  the 
number  of  embellishments  in  that  delightful  castle,  be 
gave  a  plan  also  for  the  palace  Meudon,  and  a  design  for 
the  sepulchre  of  Francis  I,  This  sepulchre  is  like  a  small 
marble  house.  On  a  sub-basement,  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs,  a  number  of  arches  surround  a  species  of  tomb, 
supported  by  the  figures  of  the  king  and  queen.  The 
taste  of  those  times,  on  such  subjects,  was  weak  and 
trifling,  Primaticcio  was  rewarded  with  the  rich  abbey  of 
St.  Martin  di  Troyes,  and  declared  comraissary*general 
of  the  royal  buildings  throughout  the  kingdom.  Loaded 
with  honour  and  riches,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  lords  of  the  court,  and  all  artists  sought  his  pro- 
tection, of  which  he  was  extremely  liberal.  Nicola  da 
Modena,  a  painter  and  architect,  practised  in  France 
under  Primaticcio. 
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PHILIBERT  DE  LORME 


(Died  1577,) 


Was  bom  at  Lyons,  at  the  beginniiig  of  the  16th  century^ 
and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  went  to  Italy  to  study  the 
antique.  MarceUo  Cervino,  afterwards  pope  Marcellus  II.» 
who  had  a  great  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  patronised  him. 
With  a  mind  highly  enriched,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  in  1536,  and  exerted  all  his  industry  to  strip 
architecture  of  her  Gothic  dress,  and  clothe  her  in  that  of 
ancient  Greece.  On  going  to  Paris,  for  the  cardinal 
du  Belley,  his  merit  was  soon  discovered  by  the  king, 
Henry  11. ,  and  his  successors.  He  built  a  staircase  at 
FontaineUeau,  and  made  the  designs  for  the  castles 
of  Sainte  Maur,  d'Anet,  or  Meudon,  and  rebuilt  a 
number  of  royal  houses.  Queen  Catherine  di  Medids 
employed  him  to  build  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries ;  a 
a  truly  royal  edifice,  on  which  Philibert  de  Lorme  dis* 
played  his  most  magnificent  ideas.  The  ground  floor 
is  of  fluted  Ionic  columns,  singularly  girded,  on  account 
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so  that  those  who  are  ascending  avoid  those  who 
are  descending.*  The  column,  which  formed  the  famous 
observatory  of  Catherine  di  Medicis,  and  her  astrologer. 
Count  Ruggeri,  is  attached  to  this,  and  has  a  very  bad 
effect. 

Philibert  dc  Lorrae  was  elected  almoner  and  counsellor 
of  the  king,  and  enriched  with  a  number  of  abbeys. 
His  taste  for  profile  was  poor  and  barren ;  and  his  Co- 
rinthian bases,  with  three  torii,  extravagant.  He  asserted 
that  he  saw  it  at  Rome  in  the  Pantheon ;  but  he  was  not 
more  correct  in  his  observations  on  the  fourth  order  of  the 
Colosseum,  which  appeared  to  him  Composite.  He  has 
left  a  treatise  on  the  manner  of  building  well  at  a  smaU 
expense,  besides  ten  books  on  architecture.  He  was  the 
first  w  ho  wrote  on  the  cutting  of  stone,  and  he  has  treated 
the  subject  in  a  very  obscure  and  confused  manner.f 

•  T)ie  dome  is  120  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  column,  which  is  of  the 
Doric  order,  is  100  feet  high. 

t  Dupeyrat,  Antif^uilfs  de  la  Chapelle  du  Roi.  Hisloire  litt^Tftire  de 
Lyon,  par  le  P.  de  Colonia.  Vie  des  Famewx  Architecies,  par  M,  D^Ar- 
geatiUe* 
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BOOK  III.    {Continued,) 

OF  THE  ARCHITECTS  FROM  THE  RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

CHAP.  III. 

OF    THE    ARCniTECTS    OF    THE    SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


GALEAZZO  ALESSI,    of  Perugia, 

(Bom  1500,  died  1572,) 

Shewed  an  inclination  for  mathematics  and  literature  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  afterwards  studied  drawing  for  civil 
and  military  architecture,  under  the  direction  of  Giam- 
batista  Caporali,  a  Perugian  architect  and  painter^  who 
translated  and  commented  on  Vitruvius.  Finally,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  on  those  subjects,  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  the  friend  of  Michael  Angelo. 
He  completed  the  fortress  of  Perugia,  which  was  began 
by  Sangallo,  built  an  apartment  in  it  for  the  governor  of  the 
castle,  and  erected  a  numbeftof  palaces,  which  are  the 
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finest  in  that  city.  Genoa  is  much  indebted  to  this 
architect,  where  he  resided  a  number  of  years,  occupied 
in  various  edifices,  laying  out  streets,  and  restoring  the 
walls  of  the  city.  On  the  Carignano  Hill  he  built  the 
magnificent  church  of  the  Madonna.''^  The  plan  is  a 
square,t  with  a  cupola  in  the  centre,  resting  on  four 
piers.  At  each  of  the  four  angles  of  the  church  is  a 
smaller  cupola.  The  plan  of  the  whole  is  divided  into 
three  naves,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  centre  one  is  the 
circular  choir.  The  facade  has  a  cun-ed  flight  of  steps; 
and  level  with  the  landing  is  a  basement,  on  which  is 
ao  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters,  at  equal  distances  fraoa 
oach  other.  The  projections  in  the  centre  and  at  Ae 
extremities  are  objectionable.  The  door  is  too  plain, 
the  windows  are  badly  formed,  and  have  clumsy  and 
unmeaning  ornaments  around  them.  In  the  centre  is  a 
triangular  pediment,  and  a  semicircular  window  within  it. 
Over  the  entablature  is  an  attic,  with  a  balustrade  on 
each  side;  at  the  angles  are  two  bell  towers,  not  well 
arranged ;  and  in  the  centre  rises  the  cupola,  the  drum  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  Corinthian  pilasters  :  between  the 
latter  are  alternately  placed  square  recesses,  with  archi- 
traves, and  semicircular  arches  resting  on  imposts,  which 
certainly  are  not  properly  placed  in  a  circular  building. 
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Above  this  is  a  balustrade,  and  over  this  dome  anothei', 
from  which  rises  the  lantern,  covered  by  a  smaller  dome,  at 
the  top  of  which  is  a  pyramid,  supported  by  a  species  of 
tfipod;  the  whole  is  terminated  by  a  ball  and  cross.     He 
repaired, restored,  and  embellished  the  metropolitan  church, 
and  made  the  designs  for  the  tribune,  choir,  and  ciipohi. 
Bat  his  abilities  were  most  conspicnous  in  the  port  or  har- 
bour.   He  opened  a  large  gate,  flanked  by  rustic  columns; 
adorned  the  port  with  an   ample  Doric  portico,  inge* 
nioudy  defended  by  balustrades.     This  work  protects  the 
city  within  and  without,  having  a  spacious  square  for  the 
military  in  the  interior.     He  extended  the  mole  more  than 
COO  paces  into  the  sea,  forming  the  foundation  by  throw- 
ing  in  immense  masses  of  stone.     He  said,  that  if  the 
repnbhc  wished  to  extend  the  mole  further,  it  would  cost 
xnore  than  thirteen  hundred  crowns  for  every  foot. 
■      The  gate  of  the  old  mole  is  also  the  work  of  the  cele* 
lymted  Galeazzo.    This  edifice,  which  comprehends  a  com- 
VQodious  guard-house,  is  decomted,  towards  the  city,  with 
^  fine  front,  in  a  right  line,  composed  of  three  arches  and 
four  pilasters  of  beautifiil  Doric,  well  executed  in   the 
Citone  of  Finale.     It  is  not  many  years  since   this  part 
Vvas  repaired,  and  stripped  of  a  number  of  tliose  deformities 
^ivith  which  the  ignorance  and  depraved  taste  of  preceding 
yeftTB    had    disfigured    it*     The  exterior  front  is  semi-, 
circular,   ornamented    with    rough    Doric    columns,   with 
itjches  between,  and  an  elegant  inscription  over  the  door, 
Above  this  order,  and   in  the  two   lateral    bastions,   are 
Embrasures  for  the  defence  of  the  haven  and  mote. 

Tliis  exterior,  though  more  showy,  is,  perhaps,  less 
<^arrect  than  the  interior.  The  scarp  of  the  bastion,  on 
^he  flank  of  which  rests  the  rustic  colonnade,  is  too  much 
Curved  on  the  plan,  which  causes  the  entablature  to  have 
^  very  singular  effect  in  the  centre,  not  altogether  pleasing. 
VVe  carmot,  either,  approve  of  the  rustic  columns,  tlte  form 
of  which  18  lost  in  the  irregularity  of  the  contour.    The 
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proportions,  however,  are  ^i^raceful;  the  mouldings  suffi- 
ciently massive  for  the  general  character,  without  the 
least  approach  to  heaviness. 

Besides  the  buildings  already  described,  Galeazzo  Alessi 
erected  various  others,  which  formed  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  city  and  its  environs.  The  Palazzo  Salvago, 
afterwards  Spinola,  now  Serra,  in  the  Strada  Nuora; 
that  of  d*Imperiali  Lercari,  of  Spinola  Arquata,  of  Saoli 
and  Ademo,  of  Palavicino  and  Centurione ;  all  in  Strada 
Nuova.  The  two  Lomellini,  near  the  public  baths;  that 
of  the  perpetual  senator,  Pieti-o  Francesco  Grimaldi,  near 
the  church  of  San  Luca. 

In  the  Borgo  of  San  Vincenzo,  Alessi  built  a  palace  for 
the  Signori  Grimaldi,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Signori 
Saoli,  which  is  so  situated,  that  the  principal  part  of  it  is 
not  seen  in  any  point  of  view  from  the  street.  The  ia9adQ 
has  a  terrace  above,*  and  two  elevated  pavilions  at  the 
extremities,  adorned  with  elegant  Ionic  pilasters;  within 
this  is  the  court,  three  sides  of  which  have  an  internal 
loggia,  enclosed  by  Doric  columns,  supporting  a  broken 
entablature,  with  arches  connecting  them  at  each  alternate 

*  This  palace  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Oenoa,  near  the  Porta  Romftoi; 
The  entrance  is  through  a  court-yard,  about  59  feet  square,  sumnuided 
on  three  sides,  as  described  above ;  from  thence  you  pass  to  a  hall,  i 
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iiitcrcolumniation*  Above  this,  and  between  the  arches, 
under  the  entablature,  are  iiitraduced  small  mould- 
ings, enclosing  an  ovai  niche,  which  contains  a  bust. 
Above  the  lower  order  a  terrace  is  formed,  except  on  the 
side  of  the  front  towards  the  street,  where  rises  the  body 
of  the  palace :  in  the  centre  is  repeated  the  last  men- 
tioned arrangements  of  the  cohimns,  with  three  large 
arcades,  and  two  smaller  intervals,  with  architraves,  sup- 
IKjrted  by  Ionic  columns.  The  eye  is  presented  on  enter* 
ing  with  a  beautiful  entrance  hall,  decorated  with  a  corre- 
sponding order.  In  the -partitions,  octangular  compart- 
ments, filled  with  sculptured  roses^  adorn  the  goffit.  From 
the  under  mentioned  |>ortico  a  flight  of  steps,  of  three 
divisions,  leads  to  the  loggia,  which,  united  to  the  rest  of 
the  work,  forms  a  niagni6cent  coup-dVtl.  The  loggia  - 
conducts  into  an  ample  saloon,  from  which  there  is  access 
to  other  convenient  apartments. 

The  facade  towards  the  gardens,  expo^^ed  to  the  south, 
varies  in  its  decorations,  although  the  principal  propor- 
tions, with  regard  to  the  height,  are  the  same.  A  coupled 
Doric  pilastrade,  with  archi volts  resting  on  imposts,  form 
tlie  first  story,  and  a  beautiful  fluted  Corinthian  the 
second. 

This  work  has  some  defects  in  its  detaiK  The  immense 
number  of  arched  intercolumniations,  and  arches  cutting 
each  other,  produces  a  want  of  unity.  The  sohdity  above 
appears  too  great  for  the  lower  story  to  support,  the  latter 
having  too  many  voids.  The  ornaments  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  superior  order,  and  in  the  entrance  hall,  are,  per- 
haps, too  crowded,  not  allowing  the  eye  that  repose  which 
is  so  a:greeab]e. 

This  building  has  been  much  injured.  At  a  very  early 
period  it  was  stripped  of  a  noble  bath  on  the  ground 
floor,  considered  a  miraculous  piece  of  work  by  V\'jsari  and 
Soprani,  who  deplored  its  destruction;  it  is  now  incom^ 
plcte,  and  its  simple  form  only  remains;  beautiful  indeed. 
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though  depriTed  of  tU  tboae  omaaients  and  jets  d'eaux 
which  once  adorned  it^  and  were  so  much  admired.  The 
superior  story  has  been  for  aome  yean  used  as  a  manu* 
iactory  for  crape ;  and  in  the  elegant  entrance  hall  are  ^ 
number  of  stOTCs  for  the  drying  of  sUks*  the  smdia  of 
which  has  entirely  blackened  it.  A  part  of  the  loggia  is 
enclosed  for  a  magazine.  The  terraces*  loggia,  and  prinoi* 
pal  facade,  are  falling  to  decay,  from  damp  and  negleet. 

In  the  Borgo  of  San  Pier  d'Arena,  among  the  number 
of  buildings  erected  by  Alessi,  as  the  palace  of  the  duke 
Spinola,  that  of  the  Brothers  Oiusof^  and  CriatoAMro 
Lercari,  and  the  Grotlo  of  the  Signori  Doria,  the  palaea 
of  the  Signer  Niccolo  Grimaldo  della  Rocca,  and  tiuil 
opposite  the  imperial  palace,  deserve  to  be  paiticulaify 
noticed:— the  first  for  the  conrenient  distributi<m  of  the 
apartments,  the  agreeable  proportions  of  the  saloon,  and 
other  rooms,  and  the  elegant  entrance  hall,  which  pre* 
cedes  them.  It  is  of  an  oblong  rectangular  figure,  with 
an  arched  roof  divided  into  coflfers,  containing  rooes^  kc. 
The  walls  are  decorated  with  the  Cbrinthian  order,  sup- 
porting an  elegant  architrave,  a  friete,  adorned  witfi 
foliage  in  arabesque,  and  cornice,  with  weH-airangud 
modillions.  Between  one  pilaster  and  the  other  are  statefy 
arches,  which  rise  to  the  bottom  of  the  ar^itrave.    The 
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front.  Tbis  fagade  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  two 
extremities  project  beyond  the  centre.  On  a  solid  ba»e- 
ment  is  elevated  a  Doric  order  of  columni?,  which  are 
doubled  at  the  angles.  The  difficulty  of  setting  out  the 
metopes  in  the,  combination  of  double  columns  is  here 
surmounted  in  such  a  masterly  style,  that  the  variation 
in  their  size  is  not  in  the  least  perceptible.  The  second 
order  is  a  fluted  Corinthian.  The  architrave,  frieze,  and 
cornice,  are  too  much  encumbered  with  ornaments,  as  arc 
also  the  principal  windows,  and  those  of  the  middle 
story. 

The  ornaments  and  arrangements  of  the  enclosure  which 
separates  the  first  piazza  from  the  Villa  palace,  are  by  no 
means  in  unison  with  the  facade  just  named.  They  are 
in  a  most  capricious  style,  friezes,  scrolls,  cornices,  twisted 
and  distorted;  flowers,  small  windows,  leaves,  festoons, 
and  a  thousand  other  absurdities,  produce  a  confusion 
which  fatij^ues  both  the  eye  and  intellect.  Fortunately 
they  are  not  of  the  same  solid  materials  as  the  facade, 
aad,  although  built  200  years  after  it,  are  now  in  a 
ruinous  state. 

The  villa,  which  rises  by  various  levels  at  the  back  of 
the  hill,  and  overlooks  the  road,  from  its  various  fountains 
and  grotesque  form>  produces  a  theatrical  eifect.  Alesst 
appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  giving  a  specimen  of 
avcry  species  of  architecture,  to  shew  the  variety  and 
fertility  of  his  own  imagination. 

Alessi  built  two  other  celebrated  palaces  in  the  neigh* 
bonrhood  of  Genoa,  one  belonging  to  the  Signori  Pal- 
Uracini,  above  Zerbino,  and  the  other  in  Albaro,  for  the 
Signori  Giustiniani.  A  spacious  square  surrounds  the  first ; 
in  the  middle  of  which,  before  the  principal  facade*  are 
two  fish-ponds,  surrounded  by  balustrades  of  Finale  stone ; 
these  also  supply  the  gardens  with  water,  which  are  well 
cultivated,  and  contain  a  grotto,  of  a  beautiful  form,  the 
walls  and  vaulting  of  which  arc  ornamented  with  mosaic. 
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containing  jets  d'eaux,  which  fall  into  rivulets,  breaking 
amidst  rocks,  naturally  and  artificially  disposed.  Many 
other  similar  grottoes,  adorned  with  caryatides  and  termini 
of  marble,  well  designed,  are  continually  met  with  in  the 
neighbouring  palaces  and  country  seats;  but  ignorance 
and  avarice  have  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  them,  and 
appropriated  them  to  stables  and -other  purposes.  From 
this  grotto  two  staircases  lead  to  the  piazza,  where  is  a 
noble  vestibule  of  fluted  Doric  pilasters,  with  a  level 
ceiling,  well  set  out  and  ornamented.  The  palace  forms 
something  less  than  a  square,  has  a  small  double  entrance 
in  the  centre,  and  contains  many  magnificent  rooms.  The 
facade,  which  rises  on  a  stately  rusticated  basement,  suffi- 
ciently spacious  to  contain  the  offices,  has  the  first  order 
of  Ionic  pilasters,  with  a  beautiful  entablature;  the  second 
order  Corinthian,  fluted.  In  the  wings  at  the  extre- 
mities there  is  an  arcade,  in  bas-relief,  producing  but  a  bad 
effect,  the  pilasters  being  too  far  distant,  and  the  inter- 
columniations  too  wide.  Instead  of  a  window  to  fill  up  the 
arch,  there  is,  very  improperly,  an  immense  niche,  with  a 
statue,  painted  in  chiascuro,  of  a  colossal  form,  by  no  : 
according  with  the  architecture.  The  first  vestibule  is  < 
mented  with  stuccoes,  in  an  elegant  style ;  the  back  has  a 
#imple  and  rustic  decoration,  but  very  pleasing. 

to  Uie^  iutennedmte  vostibules  is  adoimed 
ako  the  stiiircoa^  ; 
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hall,  in  the  style  of  a  gallery,  with  a  covered  terrace 
before  it,  in  the  decorations  of  which  the  architect  has 
excelled*  The  roof  is  supported  by  double  Ionic  columns, 
and  the  two  sides  in  every  deforce  conespond*  Al>ove 
this  cornice  are  arches;  on  the  top  of  which,  and  level 
with  the  columns,  are  termini^   with  corbels  of  an  ele- 

Snt  form,  and  well  seulptored,  supported  by  a  second 
tablature,  which  runs  round  the  whole  interior.  The 
vault  is  semicircular,  ajid  ornamented  with  beautiful  octan- 
gular compartments,  filled  with  roses,  in  alto-relievo. 
Three  large  niches  correspond  with  the  exterior  arches  : 
the  two  lateral  ones  have  circular  recesses,  with  statues  on 
elegant  pedestals;  and  in  the  centre  one,  in  a  right  line,  is 
the  door  of  the  great  hall,  variously  ornamented.  The 
whole  palace  is  well  laid  out ;  the  only  thing  wanting  is  a 
convenient  private  staircase;  a  defect  common  to  all  the 
buildings  of  that  period:  perhaps  the  habits  and  luxury 
of  the  age  only  required  one  vast  story. 

Without  the  city  of  Genoa,  Alessi  built  a  number  of 
other  noble  palaces ;  at  Biaignano,  for  the  Grimaldi 
family;  at  San  Pier  d*Arena,  for  that  of  the  Giustiniani ; 
for  the  Doria  princes,  for  the  imperial  family,  and  other 
nobles*  He  left  besides  a  number  of  designs  and  models, 
iiihich  have  been  at  various  times  executed  by  that  rich 
nobility*  Thus  her  edifices  have  obtained  for  Genoa  the 
title  of  Superb.  The  narrowness  of  the  streets  unfor- 
tunately lessens,  in  a  great  degree,  the  general  effect. 

Alessi  executed  many  works  at  Ferrara,  with  which, 
however,  we  are  unacquainted.  At  Bologna  he  erected 
the  great  gate  of  the  public  palace,  ornamented  with  a 
Doric  order,  having  two  columns  at  intervals,  united  by 
large  arches*  The  metopes  are  all  equal,  and,  although 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  diameter  of  the  columns,  are  not 
|>erfect  squares.  The  frieze  is  higher  than  prescribed  by 
Vignola  and   Palladio.     In  this  palace  he  also  erected  a 
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to  execute  it,  but  his  age  and  indisposition  prevented  him. 
Alessi  was  learned,  agreeable  in  conversation,  and  capable 
of  negociating  the  most  important  affairs.  This  family 
has  produced  a  number  of  illustrious  men.* 


ANDREA  VANONE,  a  Lombahd, 

Removed  from  his  native  country,  Lancio,  in  the  Co- 
masco,  to  Genoa,  where  he  built  the  palace  of  the 
doge ;  a  stately  structure,  fortified  with  secret  chains  of 
iron.  In  a  spacious  square  at  Sarzana  he  excavated  a 
large  cistern,  for  the  public  convenience ;  and  although 
nany  had  presaged  an  unfortunate  result,  it  completely 
succeeded.  He  was  employed  by  the  republic  in  fortifi* 
cations  and  other  works,  and  led  a  long  and  honourable 
life. 

He  had  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  Stoic,  mhut  up 
within  himself,  and  attaching  no  importance  to  exteriors; 
he  was,  however,  a  good  friend,  kind  and  generous,  but 
destitute  of  those  amiable  mannem  which  often  supply  the 
absence  of  the  essential  qualities,  or  reider  them  more 
conspicuous. 


^  Vite  dc  Architetti,  PHtoriy  &c.     GenoreM  di  Ra^ielto  Sopraol. 
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ROCCO  PENNONE, 

A  Lombard  architect.  He  enlarged  the  small  palace, 
which,  for  a  length  of  time,  had  been  the  residence  of  the 
doge  of  Genoa,  by  adding  greatly  to  the  building,  extend- 
ing it  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square.  This,  with  the 
original  and  subsequent  additions,  now  forms  one  almost 
entire.  One  side  extends  rather  too  much  for  the  other, 
towards  the  west. 

'  Where  Pennone  has  given  the  greatest  proofs  of  bis 
ability  is  in  the  grand  distribution  of  a  vast  portico, 
flanked  by  two  courts,  which,  although  differing  in  size, 
satisfy  the  eye,  at  one  glance,  by  the  most  perfect  sym- 
metry. These  courts  are  surrounded  by  two  orders  of 
galleries;  the  first  supported  by  Doric,  the  second  by 
Ionic  columns ;  a  small  portion  at  the  angles  has  an  arcfai-. 
trave,  and  the  rest  arched.  The  staircase,  which  leads 
from  the  portico  to  the  state  apartments,  is  spacious 
and  convenient,  except  the  inmiense  length  of  the  second 
flight,  which  contains  forty-three  steps;  the  first  and 
third,  opposite,  are  of  a   more  consistent  number.      On 
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hall  of  the  lesser  council,  on  the  north  side*  They  were 
afterwards  restored,  and  covered  with  a  soffit,  like  a  cone 
or  pavilion,  pitched  very  low,  especially  that  of  the  great 
hall,  which,  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  soffit,  is 
not  above  48  feet  high.  There  was  a  great  want  of  abi- 
lity evinced  in  covering  these  two  halls  with  one  pavi- 
lioned roof,  on  account  of  its  prodigious  span;  the  bad 
arrangement  of  the  cross-beams  and  joints,  which  lessen 
by  degrees,  especially  in  the  south  wing,  causes  the 
opposite  wall  to  incline  nearly  9  inches  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. In  the  decoration  of  these  two  halls,  the  noble 
Giustiniani  family  were  particularly  distinguished  by  their 
Uberal  donations.  The  professors  who  adorned  it  were, 
for  the  fresco  paintings  on  the  roof  and  walls,  II  Frances- 
m  chino,  and  for  the  other  ornaments,  Tommaso  Aldobrandi, 
m  botli  Bolognese.  In  the  small  hall,  Aldobrandi,  perhaps  to 
Hp^iiw  his  knowledge  of  perspective,  painted  on  the  soffit  a 
"species  of  gallery,  supported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  placed  on  a  continued  entablature  of  various 
fanciful  forms.     Domenico  Parodi  painted  the  Virtues,  in 

■  chiaroscuro,  on  the  walls ;  and  the  large  paintings  in  oil 
are  by  the  celebrated  Solimene. 

_  All  these  famous  works  were  destroyed  by  a  confla- 
P  gration,  Nov.  3,  1777.  It  was  proposed  to  repair  this 
disastrous  occurrence,  by  covering  the  building  witli  a  roof 
over  the  wooden  one,  but  the  deputies  preferred  consulting 
Simone  Cantoni,  an  architect,  who  made  a  design,  which 
f  united  a  niagni^cent  and  elegant  decoration,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  with  security  from  fire,  by  con- 
structing the  whole  roof  without  wood ;  and  to  prevent 
the  pressure  of  the  vaults  and  arches,  formed  the  walls  of 

■  ^  sufficient  thickness  to  support  them,  without  iron  ties, 
l^iich  are  here  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere.  There  is  a 
'  l>ook  of  the  designs  of  this  work,  with  all  the  principal 

parts' large,  and  a  good  description  of  all  the  mechanism, 
l^itli  a  brief  history  of  the  preceding  and  important  facts. 
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Within  the  palsbce  is  an  entrance  to  two  chiurches, —  that 
of  Sant'  Ambrogio,  of  which  a  sufficient  description  has 
been  given,  and  that  of  San  Lorenzo  Metropolitana,  Of 
the  latter  we  shall  make  brief  mention  :^It  was  built  about 
1260,  in  the  then  prevailing  taste  called  Gothic,  and  ib 
divided  into  three  naves,  supported  by  arches  of  black  and 
white  marble,  on  columns  of  good  proportions,  and  a 
cylindrical  form,  of  oriental  marble,  brought  from  Greece; 
the  capitals  are  curious.  Over  the  first  ai-ches  is  a  sort  of 
attic,  above  the  last-mentioned  columns,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  arches,  are  other  small  columns  and  some  pilasters, 
over  which  are  other  arches. 

The  small  naves  are  not  very  light ;  the  chapels  of  the 
right  wing  are  almost  even  with  the  wall,  those  of  the  left 
are  recessed.  M 

That  in  which  is  preserved  the  ashes  of  San  Giambatista^  ™ 
was  despoiled,  about  fifteen  years  since,  of  a  marble  rail- 
ing, sculptured  in  leaves,  perfectly  according  with  the  rest 
of  the  work,  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  balustrade,  which, 
besides  having  a  barbarous  effect,  and  not  combining  with 
the  rest,  is  of  so  singular  and  disagreeable  a  form,  that  the 
first  sight  causes  a  sensation  of  displeasure.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  assemblage  of  the  greatest  ahstirdities  that  were  ever 
produced  by  the  BoiTominis  or  Guarinis, 

The  same  folly  has  been  committed  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  which  was  decorated  with  beautiful  pic- 
tures by  Luca  Cambiaso,  a  Genoese^  and  Giambatista 
Castello,  of  Bergamo,  who  also  directed  the  architecture, 
in  a  style  somewhat  hard,  but  regular  and  elegant*  To 
the  stuccoed  colunms,  at  the  sides  of  the  altar,  which 
support  the  entablature,  and  are  continued  all  round  with  a 
proportionate  pediment*  there  has  \ycen  substituted,  within 
itx  or  seven  years,  an  ornament  at  the  back  of  marble.         ■ 

The  choir  also  of  this  church  has  been  similarly  injured, 
though  in  a  le«s  degree.  Galeazzo  Alessi  raised  the  cupola, 
of  a  tectaogular  figure,  ornament^  with  compartment*  in  , 
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the  interior,  and  with  eight  cohimns  on  the  exterior,  and 
left  a  design  for  the  tribune  or  chair,  decorated,  according 
to  his  own  style,  with  simplicity  and  solidity.  After  some 
years  Hocco  Pennone  undertook  to  finish  it;  but  neglect- 
ing the  design  of  Galeazzo,  he  introduced  a  superabun- 
dance of  clumsy  ornaments,  both  in  the  vaulting  and  on 
the  walls,  which  are  faced  with  various  marbles,  niches^ 
tfmall  columns,  iri'cgular  ornaments,  and  other  extra* 
kvagancies,  devoid  of  all  taste  or  architectural  beauty. 


GUILLAUME  FILANDRO 


(B#ra  UQS,  died  1565,) 


Was  bom  of  respectable  parents  at  Chatillon,  on  tha 
^eine.  Giorgio  d'Amagnac,  bishop  of  Rhodes,  and  after- 
wards cardinal,  delighted  with  the  wit  and  learning  of 
Filmndro,  took  hmi  with  hbn  to  Italy^  when  the  prelate 
went  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  Filandro  then  studied 
architecture  under  Serlio.  He  was  made  a  canon  of 
Rhodes,  where  he  became  celebrated  for  his  Commentartea 
on  Vitruvius,  He  joined  his  eminent  patron  at  Tolosa, 
luul  died  there.  Among  his  posthumous  works  are  some 
treatises  on  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  marbles,  on  the 
colours  of  stone,  painting,  aiid  tlte  composition  of  colours 
^nd  shadowinc^. 
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PIRRO  LIGORIO,    A  Neapolitan, 

(Died  1580,) 

A  nobleman  of  Seggio,  of  Porta  Nuova*  Under  Paul  IV. 
he  was  made  architect  of  St.  Peter's ;  but  in  consequence 
of  his  disputes  with  Michael  Angelo,  the  pontiflf,  although 
himself  a  Neapolitan,  deprived  him  of  the  charge.  Pius  IV. 
employed  Ligorio  to  make  a  design  for  the  sepulchre  of 
Paul  IV.  The  small  palace  in  the  Belvedere  wood  is  said 
to  be  the  work  of  this  architect,  as  is  also  the  Lancellotti 
palace,  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  on  the  Cuccagna. 

He  was  also  a  painter,  and  executed  a  number  of  works 
at  Rome  in  chiaroscura,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  in  imi- 
tation of  metal.  He  was  likewise  engineer  to  Alphonso  II. 
last  duke  of  Ferrara,  by  whose  order  he  repaired  the  city, 
which  had  been  injured  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Po^ 
where  he  died.  His  principal  study  was  the  antique ;  but 
his  admeasurements  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  His  drawings 
are  mostly  in  the  library  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
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When  a  youth,  he  studit*d  painting  at  Bologna,  but  not 
succeeding,  he  turned  his  attention  to  perspective,  and  at 
length  collected  aU  the  rules  on  that  subject  in  a  treatise, 
which  is  well  known.  He  at  the  same  time  studied  archi- 
tecture ;  and  perceiving  that  making  drawings  and  study- 
ing Vitruvius  were  not  the  only  requisites  to  form  an 
architect,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  measured  almost  all 
the  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  in  that  city.  Hence 
was  produced  that  treatise  of  his  latter  days  on  tlie  five 
orders  of  Architecture,  which  is  become  the  alphabet  of 
architects.  While  following  these  studies,  he  resumed 
his  pencil  for  his  support,  but  received  so  little  profit  from 
it,  that  he  became  disgusted  with  painting,  and  undertook 
to  make  drawings  for  the  use  of  the  New  Academy  of 
Architecture,  erected  at  Rome. 

II  Primaticcio  having  aiTived  from  Fraiiee  to  collect 
.antiquities,  Vignola  gave  him  a  number  of  drawings  of 
acient  monuments,  and  returned  to  France  w^ith  him :  he 
resided  there  two  years,  and  made  numerous  plans  for 
edifices,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars,  were 
never  executed.  It  has  been  said  that  the  castle  of  Cham- 
bord  was  designed  by  Vignola,  but  this  is  an  evident 
mistake.  The  edifice  was  erected  by  an  architect  of 
Blois»  several  years  before  Vignola  was  in  France,  and  is  a 
mixture  of  the  Antique  and  Gothic. 

On  his  retorn  to  Bologna,  he  made,  for  the  ta^ade  of 
San  Petronio,  a  design  partaking  of  the  Gothic  and  Greek ; 
the  better  to  assimilate  it  to  the  interior,  it  is  of  a  single 
order,  and  without  any  minute  ornaments.  This  design  was 
preferred  to  many  others,  iBid  received  the  commendations 
of  Giulio  Romano,  and  Cristofero  Lombardo,  architect  of 
the  cathedral  of  Milan,  notwithstanding  the  disgraceful 
means  used  by  his  enemies  to  bring  it  into  disrepute. 

At  Minerbio,  near  Bologna,  Vignola  erected  a  magni- 

4cent  palace  for  the  count  Isolani*     At  Bologna  he  built 

the  house  of  Achille  Bocchi,  but  was  obliged  to  adopt  the 
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taste  of  the  proprietor;  it  m  in  a  heavy  style.  In  the 
fa<;ade  of  the  bank,  an  opportunity  was  offered  him 
display  his  abihties.  This  building  forms  a  sort  of  wing] 
to  San  Petronio ;  and  although  the  architect  had  tp  pre- 
Ker\:e  the  old  portico^  which  was  very  low,  two  streets,  and 
a&  immense  number  of  small  windows,  which  looked  on  Ui 
the  square,  he  produced  so  beautiful  and  regular  a  fabric^, 
that  it  appears  cast  in  a  mould.  In  the  original  design 
were  two  smaU  towers,  rising  from  the  arches  which  crofift 
the  atieet;  but  for  the  omission  of  these  tlie  building  would 
have  been  perfect.  His  most  useful  work  in  Bologna  was 
the  canal  of  Navilio,  which  he  carried  into  the  city  from 
a  distance  of  three  miles.  Not  receiving  an  adequate 
reward,  he  withdrew  to  Piacenza,.  where  he  made  a  design 
for  the  ducal  palace,  and,  after  laying  the  foundations^ 
left  the  execution  to  his  son  Giacinto. 

There  are  a  number  of  edifices  in  various  parts  of  Italji 
by  this  architect,  but  the  precise  time  of  their  erection  is 
not  known,  as  the  churches  of  Mazzano  di  Sant'  Oreste* 
tfeUa  Madonna  degli  An  gel  i  in  Assisi,  and  the  eleganl 
ctiapel  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Perugia, 

On  his  return  a  second  time  to  Rome,  Giorgio  Vasart 
presented  him  to  Julius  III.  This  pontiff,  who  had  known 
him  at  Bologna,  when  legate  to  that  city,  immediately  _ 
appointed  him  his  architect,  gave  him  the  direction  of  tb^f 
waters  of  Trevi,  and  ordered  him  to  decorate  his  villa,* 
without  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  which  was  called  after  the 
name  of  the  pope,  and  ornamented  with  several  curious 
fountains.      On    the   Via    Flaminia,    Vignola   erected  a 

•  Tlie  Villa  di  Papa^Giuljo  is  situated  between  llie  Ponte  MoUe  mki 
the  Portu  del  Popclo,  and  was  commenced  in  1550,    Vasari  is  said  to  | 
have  given  the  first  design,  but  the  general  arrangement  of  the  building  I 
is  attributed  to  Michael  AngeFo.     Vigjioh  may  have  added  some  embel*  j 
lishmeots*     Bftrtolommeo  Ammanati  made  the  fountain  at  the  extremity 
nf  the  first  court;  andTaddeo  Zuccheri  executed  the  paintings  and.s 
brsques  which  omaraeiu  the  circular  c^allery. 
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sinail  teniple  in  the  antique  style,  called  Sant'  Andrea  di 
Ponte  Moile*  Its  plan  is  a  rectangle,  and  the  interior 
ornaniented  with  Corinthiati  pilasterSp  without  either  pede- 
stals or  cornu^e. 

Opposite  the  door  is  the  altar,  somewhat  recessed ;  it  has 
niches  on  each  side.  Over  the  architrave,  which  rests  on 
the  pilasters,  are  four  square  compartments, irregularly  dis- 
posed ;  above  this  attic  is  a  small  elliptical  cupola.  But, 
as  if  Vignola  had  repented  of  suppressing  the  cornice  over 
the  pilasters,  he  has  placed  one  on  the  impost  of  the  dome, 
sparing  neither  modillions  nor  dentels*  Externally,  this 
dome  has,  by  way  of  support,  three  steps,  in  imitation  of 
the  Pantheon ;  an  example  not  deserving  of  imitation,  as 
the  solidity  of  the  cupola  can  be  preserved  without  these 
abutments.  The  facade  has  Corinthian  pilasters,  ranging 
with  those  of  the  interior.  The  door  is  simple ;  the  window 
on  each  side  has  a  tolerably  good  effect,  but  the  ornaments 
to  the  capitals  are  very  exceptionable*  The  attic  and  cupola 
form  a  height  almost  double  the  facade  ;  this  is  injurious  to 
the  proportion.  And  here  it  will  be  asked.  How  a  work,  so 
generally  praised,  by  a  Vignola,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
antique,  c^in  possess  so  many  defects  ?  We  answer.  That 
it  ifl  easy  to  praise,  when  taking  a  mere  coup-d'oeil,  but 
that  architectural  correctness  is  most  dilBcult  to  attain* 

For  the  Signori  de'  Monti,  Vignola  improved,  as  much 
as  was  in  his  power,  the  palace  which  afterw^ards  becanMJ 
the  property  of  the  gnmd  didte  of  Tuscany,  and  commonly 
called  the  Florentine  palace.  For  the  same  nobleman 
he  commenced  another  palace,  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Borghese  family,  but  it  remained  with  little  more  than 
the  foundations  laid. 

The  cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  was  much  attached  to 
V^ignola,  and  employed  him  in  that  part  of  the  Farnese 
palace  in  which  is  the  gallery  painted  by  the  Carracci. 
He  also  dec-orated  a  number  of  doors,  windows,  and  rooms. 

By  order  of  the  same  cardinal,  who  was  also  vice- 
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chancellor,  Vignola  erected,  at  San  Lorenzo  and  Damaao/ 
the  beautiful  Corinthian  door,  in  which  the  modillioiia, 
though  ingeniously  imagined,  are  offensive,  becanae  they 
represent  the  heads  of  beams,  which  cannot  be  so  placed. 
This  door,  which  has  no  connexion  with  the  fa9ade,  shews 
the  difference  between  the  works  of  Bramante  and  those 
of  Vignola.  The  large  rustic  gate  which  the  latter  made 
at  Campo  Vaccino,  in  the  Famesi  gardens,  is  well  pio- 
portioned  and  arranged ;  the  attic  above,  with  its  lofty 
caryatides  and  broken  pediment,  is  in  a  style  so  different, 
that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  Vignola.  The  nistic  work 
is  consistent  to  its  situation.  The  imposts  are  removed, 
that  they  might  not  interrupt  the  uniformity  of  the  woik; 
but  placing  the  bases  immediately  upon  so  irregular  a 
ground,  without  either  plinth  or  steps,  is  not  certainly  to 
be  imitated.  The  continual  recurrence  of  the  deUcate  ogee 
in  the  capitals,  is  also  improper  for  a  rustic  gateway.  The 
exterior  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  which  is  attributed  .by 
some  to  Michael  Angelo,  by  others  to  Vignola,  is  by  no 
means  in  a  good  style.  The  four  marble  columns  are 
small,  and  their  pedestals  being  too  high,  are  made  to 
look  hke  mere  fluted  projections  :  the  opening  of  the  gale 
is*  narrow ;  the  columns  appear  of  no  use,  and  the  attic  is 
too  high,  being  more  than  a  third  of  the  order.  The  pien 
of  die  arch  are  too  wide ;  the  import  proiects  too  much. 
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of  the  tritn»ept  104,  and  that  of  the  great  nave  115.  The 
chapels  are  recessed,  and  some  of  them  have  altars,  which 
please  from  their  novelty-  The  foundations  were  laid  in 
1568,  but  VigTiola  only  curried  the  edifice  up  to  the  cornice, 
the  profile  of  which  is  elegant,  and  the  distribution  of  thp 
members  pure  and  regular;  the  rest  was  completed,  as  wo 
shall  see  hereafter,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  who  altered 
various  parts,  and  made  many  innovations. 

But  neither  this  church,  nor  many  others  within  and 
without  Rome  built  by  Barrozzi,  are  equal  to  the  Ca- 
prarola  Palace,  the  most  beautiful  and  stately  work  of 
this  architect.  The  cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  selected 
a  solitary  situation,  about  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  on  the 
Viterbo  side,  in  a  mountainous  and  desolate  situatiou. 
The  edifice  stands  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill  surrounded  by 
rocks,  and  in  a  species  of  defile:  it  forms  an  amphi- 
theatre, which  presents  itself  most  agreeably  to  those 
who  approach  it,  and  commands  a  nrost  enchanting  view 
on  all  sides. 

The  offices  and  kitchens  are  well  arranged  to  the  right 
and  left.  The  plan  is  pentagonal,  flanked  by  five  bas- 
tions, in  imitation  of  a  fortress.  This  mixture  of  civil  and 
military  architecture  produces  a  very  grand  etfect.  The 
detail  of  the  decorations  is  according  to  ail  the  best  rules 
of  architecture,  and  the  distribution  of  the  plan  is  most 
excelleot. 

Besides  a  large  gallery,  and  an  ingenious  staircase, 
which  occupy  one  angle  of  the  polygon,  there  is  on  each 
floor  three  large  complete  apartments,  which  are  ap- 
proached by  means  of  a  circular  portico,  carried  round  the 
mtarior  of  a  circular  court,  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice; 
and  the  building,  though  not  of  great  extent,  has  every 
part  so  well  distributed,  that  it  contains  a  vast  number  of 
apartments  and  other  conveniences.  To  the  perfection  of 
the  architecture  is  added  the  beauty  of  painting,  which 
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adorns  every  apartment.  In  the  great  halls  are  represented 
the  most  resplendent  actions  of  the  illustrious  Farnesi*  The 
greater  number  of  the  rooms  Imve  their  iiames> —  some  are 
dedicated  to  Silence,  others  to  Sleep,  to  Solitude,  and  the 
Virtues,  which  are  there  represented  with  their  respective 
attributes.*  The  perspectives  are  all  by  Vignohi  himself, 
who  succeeded  well  in  this  kind  of  painting,  and  con- 
fessed that  the  science  of  perspective  had  taught  him  that 
of  building.  When  the  famous  M.  Barbaro  saw  this 
palace,  he  said  that  its  appearance  was  greater  than  ita 

[feme.  After  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo,  Vignola  waa 
appointed  architect  to  St,  Peter's,  and  erected  the  two 
beautiful  lateral  cupolas. 

The  Baron  Berardino  Martirani  being  come  from  Spain, 
to  collect  designs  for  the  stupendous  fabric  of  the  Escurial, 
and  having  collected  twenty-two,  among  which  were  some 
by  Galetjzzo  Alessi,  Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  Andrea  Palladio, 
from  the  Academy  of  Drawing  at  Florence,  besides  that 
by  Vincenzo,  Dante  Perugiao,  which  he  did  by  order  of 
the  grand  duke  Cosimo  Medici,  and  which  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Spain  himself,— 11  Martirani  shewed 
them  all  to  Vignola,  who,  with  that  exquisite  discernment 

r^  peculiar  to  him,  selected  whatever  was  most  el^;ant 
from  each,  and  uniting  his  own  ideas,  produced  so  beau-fl 
tiful  a  whole,  that  PbiUp  IL  immediately  decided  o\^  it, 
and  invited  Vignola  to  Spain  to  execute  it;  but  his 
advanced  age,  and  attachment  to  Rome,  prevented  him 
from  undertaking  the  journey,  and  the  design  was  not 
carried  into  effect. 

Pope  Gregory  XII L  employed  our  architect  to  settle  the 
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•  The  small  palace  at  Caprarola  is  said  to  hare  been  desigrned  hy 
Vignola.    Plans  and  vie^s  of  both  are  given  by  C.  Percicr  and  P.  F, ! 
Fontaine,  in  tJieir  work,  entitled,  "  Choix  des  plus  c^rebres  Matsoiis  ( 
Plaisance  des  Rom«  et  de  ses  Environs/* 
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difference  between  him  and  the  grand  duke  concerning 
the  confines  of  their  estates  near  Cittadi  Castello*  Vignola 
executed  his  commission  with  judgment  and  integrity. 
He  !iad  scarcely  returned  to  Rome  when  he  died,  aged  66, 
Hiii  body  was  carried,  with  great  funeral  pomp,  by  the 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Drawing  to  the  Pantheon. 
•'  It  was  but  just/'  saysAviler,  **  that  the  grevitest  admirer 
of  ancient  architecture  should  have  his  sepulchre  in  the 
'  most  magnificent  edifice  of  antiquity." 

He  was  of  an  agreeable  complexion;  sincere,  prompt  to 
assist  others,  patient »  and  cheerfuL  Architecture  is  eter- 
nally obliged  to  him  ;  he  formed  a  system,  and  prescribed 
rctles*  Convenience,  solidify,  and  all  the  mechanical 
paita^  were  well  understood  by  him* 

He  was  fertile  in  invention ,  elegant  in  his  omamenU, 
and  majestic  in  his  arrangements.  As  lie  increased  in 
experience,  he  improved  in  the  correctness  of  his  profiles. 
With  the  aid  of  a  little  philosophy,  he  would  have  cor- 
^fDCted  arcbitecture  of  those  abuses,  which  neither  his 
^eolMqponmes  nor  the  ancienta  had  perceived.  But  the 
ig6  of  philosophy  was  not  yet  annved.  His  book,  there- 
fore, which  is  the  first  usually  put  into  the  hands  of 
youtli,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  one  interesting  to  architects 
i  their  old  age,  like  the  bre^nary  to  a  priest,  has  done 
more  evil  than  good.  Vignola^  in  order  to  render  his 
rules  more  general,  and  more  easy  in  practice,  has  now  and 
then  altered  the  finest  proportions  of  antiquity.  In  the 
divisions  of  certain  members,  and  in  some  of  his  mould- 
ings, he  rather  inclineft  to  harshness ;  and  by  making  his 
pedestals  too  high,  he  takes  from  the  importance  of  the 
column.  There  is  no  system  more  easy  than  that  of 
Vignola.  but  this  facility  is  procured  at  the  expense 
of  architecture  herself.  The  model  for  his  Doric  was 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus;  but  finding  some  of  its  moidd- 
ings  not  conformable  to  the  proportion  he  had  esta- 
blished,  he   made  no  difficulty  in  accommodaling   them 
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to  his  rule.  He  has  taken  other  parts  from  Tarious 
Doric  edifices,  and  united  them  with  those  of  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus. 


GIORGIO  VASARI  D'  AREZZO, 

(Bora  1516,  died  1574.) 

Hb  was  a  great  painter  and  architect,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Buonarroti,  as  well  as  of  all  the  literati  of  hia 
time.  He  built  a  great  part  of  the  palace  for  Julius  III.,* 
which  is  without  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  near  to  the  Aroo 
Scuro.  The  exterior  parts  of  this  edifice,  taken  separatdy, 
are  not  very  correct,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  proportions  aie 
elegant.  The  number  of  deformities  in  the  interior  clearly 
shew  that  the  architect  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  fiiney 
of  the  person  who  employed  him, — an  instance  not  uncom- 
mon. It  is  now  almost  a  ruin :  and  shall  it  be  said  that 
the  barbarians  alone  have  destroyed  the  magnificence  of 
ancient  Rome?  Whichever  way  we  turn,  the  beauties 
of  three  or  four  centuries   ago  are  presented   to  us  in 
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improved  the  fonn  of  the  Old  Palace,  though  not  without 
twome  trouble;  beautifying  it  with  staircases,  halls,  and 
apartments,  and  with  a  corridor  leading  to  the  Pitti 
Palace*  His  best  building,  and  the  most  elegant  in  Flo- 
rence, is  that  of  the  Uffizj,*  The  facade  has  a  portico, 
with  openings  alternately  circular  and  level ; — the  centre 
opening  supported  by  double  insulated  columns,  and  the 
others  by  large  piers,  with  niches.  Over  the  entablature 
of  this  portico,  which  is  Doric,  with  a  plain  frieze,  and 
dentels  above  the  cornice,  is  a  lofty  attic ;  the  windows 
,  are  small.  This  idea  evinces  an  improved  taste.  Maffei 
lys.  Book  II.  on  the  Amphitheatres,  that  the  archivolts 
of  the  arches,  on  the  basement  of  this  edifice,  are  managed 
with  so  great  skill,  that,  although  the  interior  facade  rests 
upon  them,  even  an  experienced  eye  cannot  perceive  any 
settlement,  nor  is  this  arrangement  in  any  degree  preju- 
dicial to  the  firmness  of  the  building;  and,  although 
another  story  has  been  added,  containing  an  immense 
collection  of  busts,  marble  statues,  &c.,  not  a  stone  has 
moved  from  its  original  position*  Vasari  was  of  opinion 
that  all  archivolts,  both  ancient  and  nmdern,  were  frac- 
tured in  the  centre ;  he  therefore  took  care  to  avoid  this 
in  his  own  work,,  by  ado|)ting  the  same  plan  as  in  the 
amphitheatre  at  Verona,  where  the  key-stone  is  dove-tailed 
into  the  two  lateral  stones,  which  are  so  long  and  deep, 
that  they  extend  to  the  pilasters,  and  entirely  through  the 
walls. 

That  which  has  rendered  Vasari  so  justly  renowned,  is 
his  •*  Lives  of  the  Artists.'*  But  for  this  work,  we  should 
still  have  been  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  arts,  and  of 


•  Cosmo  I.  commeticed  this  building  in  1561,  and,  after  Vaaari's 
[death,  it  was  completetl  by  Alfonxo  Parigi.  The  firsL  story  of  this 
rpakce  contains  the  Maghsibecchi  bbrary.  Thti  next  floor  is  the  celebrated 

muaeum.     S^c  **  Architectyre  TwacanCj  par  A.  Crandjean  dc  Moniigny 

€1  A.  Famm,  archilecle*.*' 
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VMM  of  the  most  celebrated  artiats.  It  was  iBuaiiatod 
with  a  number  of  notes  by  M.  Bottari ;  who  would  hftTe 
done  better  if,  instead  of  the  three  large  vohiines  in  quarto, 
he  had  compressed  all  that  was  useful  into  a  moderate- 
siaed  volume,  and  consigned  to  oblirkm  opinions,  which 
weie  the  defects  of  the  age.  In  the  last  edition  at  Leghorn 
this  objection  is  remoTed. 

This  work  of  Vasari  is»  however,  most  valuaUe,  on 
aooount  of  its  history  of  the  arts.  From  this  exampb 
many  authors,  especially  in  Italy,  have  written  Lives,  and 
dene  littk  more  than  praise  the  artists  and  their  worika. 
The  best  way  of  eulogising  clever  men  is  to  make  their 
motkM  known.  When  we  see  what  they  have  produced 
flKNit  remarkable,  we  may  then  delineate  their  character, 
IbUow  them  through  their  studies,  examine  th6  paths 
they  have  trod ;  by  this  means  we  not  only  attain  fiune 
Cmt  ourselves,  but  the  history  of  their  virtues  beeoUMS  a 
uaeful  lesson  to  the  reader.  Another  quality  attached 
to  this  work  of  Vasari  is,  its  being  written  with  a  dear* 
neas  of  style,  devoid  of  pedantry  and  affectation,  with 
u  vivacity  of  expression,  and  a  great  propriety  in  the  siaii** 
litttdes.  To  write  in  this  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  poo* 
sees  a  knowledge  of  art,  and  a  perfect  aquaintance  with 
the  subject. 

Vj 


PIERRE   DE    WJT 


PIERRE  DE  WIT,  a  Flkminc;, 

Called  IL  CANDIDO, 


I 


I 


Was  born  at  Burgos,  in  Flanders,  and  went  to  Italy 
to  study  drawing.  He  was  called  II  Candido,  from  his 
surname  having  that  signification  in  the  Flemish  language. 
He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Vasari  at  Tuscany,  and,  in 
drawing  and  colouring,  soon  Burpassed  his  matster;  —  still, 
however,  preserving  a  degree  of  that  hardness,  peculiar  to 
the  Florentine  school. 

II  Candido  was  not  only  a  good  painter,  but  also  an 
architect  and  sculptor.  The  duke,  Albert  V.,  of  Bavaria, 
sent  for  him  to  Monaco ;  and  his  nephew,  the  didce  Maxi- 
milian, first  elector,  employed  him  in  the  great  electoral 
palace.  This  is  an  immense  building,  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  age,  had  been  hastily  built  by  the 
elector,  who  was  desirous  of  being  himself  the  architect. 
It  is,  however,  believed  that  II  Candido  had  the  principal 
share  in  it ;  it  is  certain  that  the  embellishment  of  the 
interior  was  entirely  confided  to  him.  The  staircase  is  a 
masterpiece  of  architecture:  it  must,  however,  now  be 
sought  for,  the  approach  to  it  having  been  changed. 

Another  excellent  work  by  this  architect  is  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  emperor  Lodovico,  il  liavaro,  built  by  him  in 
the  church  of  the  Madonna j  it  is  worthy  of  being  in 
St.  Peter's.  At  the  four  angles  of  this  sepulchre  are  four 
pigantic  statues,  representing  soldier?!,  with  large  lances, 
and  various  imperial  insignia;  other  statues,  in  bronze, 
complete  the  design.  The  last-named  church  is  one  of 
those  Qothic  fabrics  of  the  15th  century,  which  can  only 
be  Called  magnificent  from  their  vastness,  or  beautiful  from 
the  embellishments.    This  temple,  however,  without  any 
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ornament,  is  grand,  and  inspires  respect.  In  the  centre 
of  the  white  marble  pavement  is  the  print  of  a  human 
foot.  Standing  at  this  point,  not  a  window  is  visible, 
although  there  are  a  great  many,  as  high  as  the  side 
naves.  This  century,  which  was  fruitful  in  anagrams, 
allegories,  and  such  follies,  produced  also  this  and  various 
other  architectural  whims. 


DANESE  CATANEO, 

(Died  1573,) 

A  sculptor  and  architect  of  Massa  di  Carrara,  a  disciple 
and  follower  of  Sansovino,  sculptured  the  statue  of  the 
ApoUo  over  the  well  in  the  centre  of  the  court  of  the  Zeoca 
at  Venice.  It  represents  a  young  man,  sitting  on  a  globe, 
fixed  on  a  golden  rock,  his  head  radiant;  in  the  ri^t 
hand  are  metal  rods,  and  in  the  left  a  sceptre,  at  the  tc^ 
of  which  is  an  eye.  A  serpent,  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth, 
encircles  the  globe. 
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ment  above:  on  this  tabernacle,  which  somewhat  pro- 
jects, is  a  statue  of  a  naked  Christ,  which  is  well  re- 
lieved by  the  stone  which  forms  the  recess.  This  is  called 
the  altar.  In  one  of  the  lateral  intercoliimniations  is 
the  statue  of  Giatio  Fregoso,  armed  after  the  antique, 
but  not  in  a  style  that  ever  was  in  use.  Various  other 
well-executed  sculptures  adorn  this  much  admired  com- 
position. 

At  Venice,  he  built  and  sculptured  the  sepulchre  of 
Andrea  Badoaro,  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Evan- 
gelista.  He  w^as  a  descendant  of  the  Participazj,  and  the 
author  of  **  The  Wars  of  the  Galeazze/* 

The  sepulchre  of  Leonardo  Loredano^  in  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  and  Sant*  Paolo,  who  in  the  war  of 
Cambray  sacrificed  both  children  and  property  in  the 
defence  of  his  country,  is  also  by  this  architect. 

In  Padova,  where  Cataneo  died,  he  executed  some  sculp- 
ture for  the  Area  di4  Santo.  He  was  also  a  poet,  and 
author  of  an  epic,  called  '*  L'Amor  di  Marsissa."  This 
was  merely  wasting  his  time.  His  talents  would  have 
beea  great  had  he  solely  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  fine  arts. 


GIROLAMO  AND  GIOVANNI  GRAPIGLIA, 

Both  architects.  Girolarao  gave  designs  for  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Mocenighi,  in  tlie  church  of  San  Giovanni  and 
Paolo  in  Venice,  and  also  for  that  of  the  Loredano,  last 
alluded  to,  in  the  vast  chapel  of  the  same  church,  in  which 
is  represented  a  view  of  three  intercolumniations,  of  the 
Composite  order,  on  a  pedestal,  with  a  pediment.  In 
the  centre  intercolumniation,  raised  on  three  steps,  is  the 
ittatue  of  the   doge,  in  a    royal  mantle,  with  a  number 
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of  otlier  sculptureB,  enigmatically  alluding  to  the  dis* 
tttrfaanoes  of  the  lime. 

Gioyaani  was  the  architect  of  the  church  of  San  Pietro 
di  Caatello,  in  Venice,  which  was  began  in  1621.  Some 
jieraona  discover  a  great  resemblance  between  the  archi- 
tieetiire  of  Girolamo  and  that  of  Scamozzi. 


ANDREA  PALLADIO,  of  Vicenza, 


(Born  1518,  died  1580,) 


From  his  earliest  3rear8  deroted  himself  to  architectme, 
and,  with  a  prerious  knowledge  of  literature,  he  applied  to 
die  study  of  Vitrurius  and  Alberti. 

The  celebrated  Gian-Giorgio  Trissino,  his  countryman, 
was  his  patron,  and  took  him  to  Rome  three  times. 

Palladio  profited  by  these  journeys,  measuring  and 
takmg  drawings  of  all  the  ancient  edifices  of  Rome  and  its 
vicinity.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  labour  and  diligence  hi 
used  to  understand  the  skilful  arrangements  so  conspi- 
cuous in  all  the  buildings  of  antiquity.     He  omitted  not 
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there  is  preserred  the  conimencemeot  of  a  treatifie  on 
Architecture,  illustrated  with  various  designs  drawn  with 
a  pen. 

At  t^venty-nine  years  of  age,  Palladio  was  employed  iu 
the  great  public  palace  of  Udiae,  called  the  castello;  the 
first  architect  of  which  was,  it  is  said,  Giovanni  Fontana, 
of  Vicenza,  a  sculptor,  architect,  and  carver,  and  con- 
jectured by  some  to  have  been  the  master  of  PaDadio; 
an  edifice  which «  bad  it  been  finished,  would  hare  been 
worthy  of  a  monarch.  At  the  same  time  lie  made  a  model 
and  designs  for  encircling  anew  the  hall  della  Ragione,  at 
Vicenza,  with  porticoes;  on  which  subject  Guilio  Romano 
was  also  consulted.  This  edifice,  which  cost  Palladio  a 
great  deal  of  time,  consists  in  an  ample  portico,  surround- 
ing the  ancient  Basibca,  or  Palace  of  Reason,  on  three 
sides.  It  is  all  of  fine  stone.  The  first  floor  is  Doric,  the 
second  is  loaic,  both  ornamented  with  arches  and  columns, 
their  entablatures  being  of  the  most  exquisite  symmetry. 
The  Doric  coKimns  are  placed  on  the  pavement  of  the 
piazza,  the  plinth  of  tlieir  bases  serving  as  steps  to  the 
portico.  The  columns  of  the  second  order  are  placed  on 
pedestab.  Over  the  entablature  is  a  balustrade,  with 
statues.  The  great  excellence  of  this  work,  and  the 
great  difficulty,  so  well  overcome  by  Palladio,  consisted, 
in  making  the  new  agree  with  the  old;  the  cohmins  of 
the  new  exterior  necessarily  came  in  contact  with  the 
Gothic  pilasters  of  the  interior,  requisite  for  its  support : 
however  he  produced  an  elegant  and  well-proportioned 
eflect. 

The  restraints  which  this  great  man  was  under  in 
decorating  this  Gothic  edifice,  would  not  allow  him  to  dis- 
tribute the  great  intercolumoiations  more  frequently,  nor  to 
remove  the  projections  from  the  entablature,  which,  from 
the  dimion  of  die  Doric  frieze,  produce  a  disgusting  irre- 
gularity. The  anehes  are  well  turned,  and  especially  those 
CUbh,  which  are  smaller.  If  these  arches  were 
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double  their  height,  and  a  little  wider,  what  a  much 
better  effect  would  be  produced !  The  plinths  of  the  small 
order  are  circular,  and  project  but  a  very  little;  but 
they  do  not  accord  well  with  those  of  a  different  height. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  omitted  the  bases; 
his  practice  and  theory  would  then  have  agreed.  Tlie  con- 
necting of  the  pilasters  of  the  small  order  with  the  columns 
of  the  large  one,  is  bad ;  for  the  columns  being  half  incased 
in  the  wall,  the  projection  of  the  impost  is  beyond  the  half 
of  the  diameter.  Perhaps  Palladio  had  not  observed  the  se- 
pulchre near  to  Terracina,  in  which  the  projecting  of  the 
Doric  entablature  is  managed  with  more  ingenuity.  The 
contraction  of  the  triglyphs  is,  however,  well  managed ;  the 
metopes  are  made  higher  than  they  are  wide;  but  douUing 
them  at  the  angles,  to  prevent  an  infringement  on  the 
bases  and  capitals,  is  not  proper. 

The  Tiene  palace,  which  Palladio  built  at  Vioenxa,  in 
the  street  of  Santo  Stephano,  although  not  finished,  is 
a  noble  edifice,  both  on  account  of  the  convenient  arrange- 
m^it  of  the  rooms,  which  are  octangular  at  the  four 
sides,  and  for  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  facade.  The  first 
story  is  rustic,  the  second  Composite, — too  great  a  con- 
trast. The  windows  of  the  second  story  have  rusticated 
Ionic  columns.  This  singular  arrangement  was,  perhaps, 
made  in  order  to  prevent  too  much  discordance  between 
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first  story  of  the  public  palace,  in  nistic  work,  with  five 
arches  of  noble  symmetry*  Sorae  years  afterwards,  the 
8econd  floor  was  finished  by  some  inferior  architect,  antl 
in  a  very  disgraceful  manner.  At  Bassano  he  erected 
the  gate,  called  that  of  the  Graces ;  consisting  of  one 
majestic  rustic  arch,  with  Doric  columns  at  the  sides^ 
and  adorned  with  a  beautiful  pediment.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  document  to  piTire  that  either  the  first  storj^  of 
the  palftce  at  Feltre,  nor  the  last-named  gate,  were  by 
Palladio. 

80  many  fine  w^orks  carried  the  fame  of  Palladio  also  to 
Venice,  where  he  took  precedence  of  Sansovino,  who  w^as 
now  getting  in  years.  His  first  work  there  was  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Lateran  Canons  della  Carita,  The  design  wa?* 
after  that  of  an  antique  house.  A  beautifnl  Corinthian 
vestibule,  or  portico,  formed  the  entrance  to  the  church, 
with  gallerieg  above.  The  portico  was  56  feet  long, 
40  wide,  and  35  high  to  the  lacnnarte,  in  the  centre  of 
which  were  large  quadrangular  holes  to  admit  light.  It 
was  surrounded  internally  by  a  balustrade,  which  enclosed 
a  noble  terrace,  corre-^ponding  with  the  second  story.  To 
the  flank  of  the  vestibule  were  galleries »  with  two  orna- 
mented tahlini  —  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  those 
places  where  they  kept  the  images  of  their  fathers, — one  for 
the  sacriflty,  the  other  for  the  chapter -house.  The  rooms 
w*ere  arranged  at  the  sides,  and  a  winding  staircase,  open 
in  the  centre,  led  to  both  stories.  From  the  vestibule  you 
approached  the  court,  surrounded  by  porticoes  and  rooms. 
Then  passing  the  public  street,  there  were  other  porticoes 
forming  a  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  to  have  been 
the  refectory,  kitchens,  and  other  conveniences,  with  a  de- 
lightful garden.  Of  this  great  fabric,  the  grand  vestibule, 
the  two  tabtini,  the  staircase,  and  a  part  of  the  adjacent 
court,  wera  finiJ^hed  ;   but  a  fire  destroyed  a  great  part  of 

'  i£,  laatmg  only  one  side  of  the  first  court,  one  tablino,  and 
the  wmdiog  gt^ircas^e.     Thifl  tablino,  which  wa«  used  as 
VOL.  II.  u 
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the  sacristy,  is  ornamented  with  columns  and  niches  of 
extreme  elegance,  and  is  a  complete  work.  The  side  of 
the  court  is  divided  into  three  orders ;  the  first  Doric, 
in  the  frieze  of  which  there  are  no  triglyphs,  but  a  ccm- 
tinuatioQ  of  bulls'  heads  and  patera,  gracefully  vnited 
with  bands  and  festoons,  like  a  continued  taetope.  Palla- 
dio  here  concealed  the  triglyphs,  because  the  floor  answer- 
ing to  the  fneze  is  not  supported  by  beams,  but  by  a 
vault.  His  knowledge  was  not  matured,  or  he  would  have 
known  that  a  frieze  entirely  composed  of  metopes  was 
a  vacuum  incapable  of  supporting  any  thing,  and  con- 
se^ently  merely  placed  there  for  ornament.  The  second 
Older  is  Ionic,  the  arches  of  which  are  not  sufficiently 
light,  when  contrasted  with  those  underneath.  The  third 
is  Corinthian,  with  square  windows.  All  the  materials  ate 
admirably  worked. 

At  the  same  time  Palladio  built  a  refectory  for  the 
monks  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore.  The  vault,  the  entabla- 
ture, the  windows,  and  the  door,  give  it  a  peculiar  grace, 
and  majesty.  He  also  made  a  beautiful  portico,  with  two 
reservoirs,  placed  between  the  Corinthian  columns.  In 
front  is  an  ample  staircase,  descending  very  conveniently 
to  the  cloister.  The  peristyle,  near  the  gate  of  this  monas- 
tery, is  also  his  work.  The  first  order,  corresponding  to 
the   twrttco,  is  divided  into  iu-€hcs> 
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Composite  order  on  a  pedestal,  which  runs  entirely  round, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  proportionate  pediment,  under 
which  are  two  half  pediments,  indicating  the  lateral  naves. 
Unity  and  simplicity  run  throughout  all  the  ornaments, 
mid  a  majestic  effect  is  the  result.  The  marbles  are  so 
happily  selected  with  regard  to  their  colours,  that  there 
is  a  perfect  harmony,  similar  to  the  Strozzi  chapel  in  Sant* 
Andrea  delia  Valle,  at  Rome.  It  is  now  common  to 
incmst  the  churches  with  SiciUan  jasper  and  other  pre- 

K  cious  marbles,  but  tlio  eye  does  not  find  sufficient  repose 

™  by  such  a  distribution  of  colours. 

He  made  the  facade  for  the  Zoccolanti  friars  to  the 
church  of  San  Francesco  della  Vigna,  built  by  Sansovino, 
who  also  made  a  design  for  the  facade,  but  that  by  PaU 

^  ladio  was  preferred. 

f  It  is  entirely  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  basement  is 
a  continued  pedestal,  on  which  rises  four  columns,  pro- 
jecting a  little  more  than  half  their  diameter,  about  40 
feet  high,  and  supporting  an  entablature  with  a  pediment. 
In  the  centre  intercoluraniation  is  an  arched  door,  with  a 
semicircular  window  above,  divided  into  three  parts.  In 
the  lateral  intercolumniations  are  two  large  niches.  Over 
the  door,  in  the  middle  intercolumniation,  runs  an  entabla- 
iiu€,  level  with  a  smaller  Corinthian  order,  which  serves 
to  decorate  the  ends  of  the  two  ailes  of  the  cliurch  ; 
but  this  is  omitted  over  the  niches.  The  side  ailes 
have  two  half  pediments,  as  in  San  Giorgio  Maggiore, 
The  whole   of  this   much-admired   facade   is   of  Istrian 

■ptone. 

H      In  consequence  of  the  dreadful  pestilence  of  1576,  the 

I\''enetian  senate  ordered  the  erection  of  a  simple  temple ; 
and  Palladio  built  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  called 
1[  Redentore,  the  Redeemer,  at  Zuecca.  It  has  one  nave 
Only,  92  feet  long  and  46  wide,  with  three  chapels  on  each 
%ide,  a  croea  tribune,  covered  with  a  majestic  cupola,  in 
th#  centre.     Behind  the  tribune   i»  the  choir,  with  two 
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mcjitftitB,  one  oo  each  side,  and  two  round  campanile 
with  winding  staircaaes. 

Ilie  church  is  ontirely  Corinthian;  and  a  nnaUer  order 
of  the  tame  kind  supports  the  arches  of  the  chapels :  the 
architrave  runs  throu^  the  intercolumniations  round  the 
temple.  All  the  altars  are  of  matchless  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity, except  the  great  altar,  which  is  a  deformity  of  the 
kst  century.  Hie  facade  is  a  rich  Composite,  with  an 
arched  door,  and  a  pediment  above;  over  this  pediment  is 
pari  of  an  entablature  of  a  half  Corinthian  order,  ¥Ffaich 
adorns  the  wings  of  the  fstqtkde,  and  fonns  on  both 
aides  two  half  pediments,  which  fall  against  die  en- 
tabhtura  of  the  great  pediment  in  the  centre.  These 
Aree  churches  are  not  certainly  exempt  frmn  faults ;  that 
of  the  Redentore  especially,  which  has  an  at^  above 
the  pediment,  with  ancient  pinnacles.  A  spacious  ap- 
ptoacb  of  sixteen  steps  gives  it  an  air  of  great  majesty. 

Near  to  thia  is  the  church  delie  Zitelie,  supposed  to  be 
the  work  ef  Palladio ;  the  phm  of  which  ia  a  perfMt 
aquare,  with  the  angles  cat  oC  which  piodwcea  the  appear^ 
ance  ef  an  octagon.  It  is  covered  with  a  cupaia»  wmk 
thia  figure  was  adopted,  in  order  that  it  miglil  rssi 
mora  securely.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  fiifvii 
should  have  two  orders.    The  first  corresponda  vrith  Aal 
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SeptimiaB  Sever  us,  and  designed  a  loggia,  with  ten  Co* 
rinthiaii  columns  and  pilasters  at  the  flanks. 

The  finest  ornament  devised  by  Paikdio  for  Venice  was 
the  bridge  of  the  Rialto,  the  design  of  which  in  to  be  »een 
in  his  books  on  architecture ;  but  the  unfortunate  state  of 
the  times  involving  the  repubhc  in  serious  wars,  it  wa8  not 
carried  into  efibct. 

Nor  w-as  his  design  for  the  stone  bridj^  over  the  Breiita 
at  Bassano  ever  executed;  he,  however,  erected  one  of 
wood,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 

In  the  town  of  Maser,  in  the  Travigiano,  Palladio  built 
the  magnificent  palace  for  Marc  Antonio  Barbaro,  brother 
of  the  celebrated  Monsignore  Daniel,  patriarch  of  Aquilej  a, 
and  translator  and  commentator  of  Vitruvius*    This  palace 
has  a  hall  in  form  of  a  cross,  with  galleries,  rooms,  and  por- 
ticoes on  each  side.     The  area  at  the  back  part  slopes  like 
K  the  side  of  a  hill,  from  whence  springs  a  fountain,  which 
H  forms  a  small  reservoir,  and  flows  in  various  directions  for 
B  the  purposes  of  convenience  and  pleasure*     The  principal 
f  ja^ade  is  Ionic,  divided  into  three  spaces.     The  angular 
papitals  have  two  faces,  and  are  like  those  at  the  temple  of 
Fortuna  Virilis,   now  Santa   Maria  Egiziaca.  in  Home : 
tliis  practice  with  regard  to  the  angles  o4"  the  capitals,  was 
always  observed  by  our  architect.    Opposite  the  great  gate 
of  the  garden  is  a  half-circular  piazza ;  in  the  centre  is  a 
fountain*  very  similar  to  that  made  by  order  of  Julius  III. 
at  his  %*illa  in  Rome,  without  the  Porta  del  Popolo.     Near 
this  palace  is  a  round  tt^mple,  about  35  feet  in  diameter;  it 
has  a  portico  in  front,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  large 
flight  of  steps.     Thi.s  portico  has  four  Corhithidn  columns 
'      and  two  pilasters,  forming  five  intercoluuuiiations  :  at  the 
■^wo   ends  are  two   arches.     The    capitals  are    of  terra 
Hcota,  worked  in  olive  leaves,  and  from  the  flowers  of  the 
■abacus  hang  festoons,  which  form  a  beautiful  ornament. 
Hlft    the    centre    intcrcolummation    is    a  door  after  the 
Mantic|uc,  which  opens  into  the  church.    The  interior  eir- 
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cnmfcraice  in  divided  into  eight  equal  spaces  by  eight 
Corinthian  columns.  Between  the  four  spaces  in  the 
centre  are  four  circular  arches  in  the  walls ;  one  for  the 
entrance,  the  other  three  for  altars.  In  the  other  four 
spaces  are  four  beautifully  ornamented  tabernacles.  A 
cupola  of  brick,  with  a  lantern,  encircled  externally  by 
steps,  covers  the  whole  church.  Behind  the  great  altar, 
which  is  opposite  the  door,  are  two  small  sacristies,  with 
two  winding  staircase^.  This  temple  is  a  miniature  model 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  copied  with  all  its  beauties  and 
defiBCts,  its  arches  on  a  circular  plan,  and  interior  cornices. 

Palladio  made  the  design  for  a  casino,  built  by  the 
Trissini  on  a  hiU  at  Meledo,  in  the  country  of  Vicenza, — a 
design  not  calculated  for  a  casino,  but  for  a  large  house, 
with  a  variety  of  adjacent  buildings;  this  fabric  was 
never  finished.  He  also  built  a  noble  palace  at  Montagnana 
for  Francesco  Pisani,  a  Venetian  gentleman,  with  too  con- 
tracted a  door.  We  cannot  ascertain  what  was  the  desigD 
sent  by  Palladio  for  the  Escurial  of  Spain. 

He  made  four  designs  for  the  fSst^ade  of  San  Petrooio 
of  Bologna,  which  was  begun  in  1390  by  Mastro  Arduino, 
a  sculptor  and  architect  of  Venice ;  one  of  three  oidets, 
two  of  a  single  Corinthian,  with  a  pedestal  under  and  attic 
aba%-e ;  the  fmirth  is  a  mixture  of  Rorann  or  Gre«ek  and 
jredoniiiiaies  tn  the  6r»t  order,  and  the 
pediment  above. 
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He  alfio  went  to  Trento  to  rebuild  a  palace  ia  that  city. 

and  did  a  great  deal  for  the  cathedral  and  pretorio  at 
Brescia^  they  do  not,  however,  appear  like  Palla- 
dian  work*  The  public  palace  of  the  city  is  by  Bra* 
mante. 

The  palace  of  the  counts  Valmarana,  at  Vicenza,  is  one 
of  Palladio's  most  complete  works.  The  facade  has  two 
orders  of  pilasters  ;  each  on  a  pedestal,  which  extend!* 
under  the  windows  of  the  ground  story :  the  larger 
pilasters  are  Composite,  and  comprise  two  stories ;  the 
smaller  are  Corinthian,  and  reach  to  the  first  story  : 
each  order  has  its  peculiar  entablature.  Over  the  Com- 
posite is  an  attic  with  square  windows,  and  statues 
above.  It  is  evident  that  this  combination  of  large  and 
small  pilasters,  rising  from  the  same  level,  and  the  inter- 
section of  the  lesser  entablatures  by  the  large  pilasters, 
is  not  the  result  of  a  pure  taste :  still  worse  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Corinthian  pilasters,  which  at  the  two 
extremities  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  first  floor. 

In  his  native  city,  where  Palladio  resided  with  his  wife 
and  children,  he  built  a  very  convenient  house,  externally 
decorated  with  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  with  an 
attic  above  painted  in  fresco.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
of  this  being  the  work  of  Palladio. 

The  palace  of  the  counts  Chiericati,  on  one  side  of  the 
piazza  called  Isola,  designed  by  Palladio,  has  two  stories; 
the  lower  of  the  Doric,  the  second  of  the  Ionic  order.  Under 
the  first  is  a  basement  which  surrounds  the  wliole  build ing« 
On  the  second  story  is  a  continued  gallery  with  eleven 
intercolumniations.  The  five  in  the  centre  project  for- 
ward a  little,  and  on  the  ground  story  have  a  majestic 
flight  of  ten  steps.  The  soffit  of  this  loggia  should  not 
have  been  vaulted  as  it  is,  but  should  have  had  lacunariiE ; 
the  frieze  has  triglyphs  and  metopes*  The  windows  of  the 
second  stoiy  have  pediments,  on  the  inclined  planes  of 
which  arc  recumbent  statues ;  over  these  are  other  windows. 
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In  tluB  edifice  are  a  number  of  doors  that  diminwh  upwardi, 
according  to  the  system  of  the  ancieots. 

In  the  same  city,  the  Barbarano  palace  and  the  Port 
are  the  work  of  our  architect,  but  not  thoae  of  CaUogoo 
and  Pioveni,  as  Temanza  has  supposed.  It  is  very  poaeible 
that  PaUadio  restored  the  palace  of  the  counts  of  Sohio, 
wm  belong^ijD^  to  the  Signori  Franceschini,  at  San  M aroo 
in  Vicenza.  On  a  beautiful  hill,  out  of  Vicenza*  ia  the 
fiuDOus  Rotunda  del  Capra,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
round  hall  built  by  Palladio  in  the  centre,  with  four  gat 
kriea  answering  to  the  four  ia^ades,  a  majestic  flight  of 
steps  in  front,  and  a  variety  of  rooms,  with  four  separate 
and  convenient  apartments.  Besides  this  elegant  edifice, 
there  are  innumerable  others  throoghout  the  whole  Vicmflt 
territory.  The  Godi,  Pioveni,  Pojana,  Caldagno,  Timm^ 
Pisani,  and  other  conspicuous  edifices,  possess  here  and 
there  specimens  of  Palladian  beauty.  Without  the  gate 
called  di  Monte,  on  one  side  the  street  leading  to  the  last^ 
named  rotunda,  is  a  triumphal  aich,  forming  an  entnmce 
te  a  staircase  of  200  steps,  leading  to  the  Madonna  del 
Monte  Berico.  The  arch  is  a  beautiful  structure,  but  ia  it 
by  Palladio  ?  The  same  doubt  exists  with  regard  te  the 
house  and  gallery  in  the  garden  of  the  counts  Valmarans, 
at  the  Porta  del  Castello.  These  are  all  of  a  very  acUe 
cbantctcr;  m  m  nim  the  Ticne  imlttce  st  the  Porta  del 
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The  Palladia^  buUdinga,  disperaed  tlirough  yarious  Veoe- 
tian  towns,  are  both  numerous  and  beautiful :  at  Stra«  lor 
Bernardo ;  at  Frata,  in  the  Polisine,  for  Bandoero;  at  Fan* 
zuolo,  in  the  Trevigiano,  for  Eino;  at  Masera,  for  the 
coimts  Manim ;  at  Piombino,  for  the  Comari ;  at  Lisiera, 
for  the  Valmerana  ;  at  Montagnana,  for  the  Pisani ;  at 
Motta,  in  the  Friuli,  for  Zeno,  and  numberless  others, 
are  attributed  to  him.  But  it  was  suiScient  for  a  fabric 
to  possess  any  superiority,  and  it  was  instantly  considered 
the  work  of  Palladio;  as  in  Rome,  any  thing  superior  was 
aaid  to  be  by  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  or  Bernini.  The 
vulgar  are  desirous  of  honouring  great  men,  and  com^idor 
this  the  manner  of  doing  it.  • 

Palladio  erected  two  theatres  of  wood,  after  the  antique, 
for  various  temporary  spectacles;  one  at  Venice,  tlie  other 
at  Vicenza.  The  Olympic  Academy  at  Vicenza,  of  which 
thia  architect  waa  a  member,  and  one  of  the  first  founders, 
ordered  him  to  build  a  substantial  one;  and  he  produced 
a  structure  so  singular,  that  it  formed  one  of  the  linest 
ornaments,  not  only  of  Vicenza,  but  of  all  Italy.  This  is 
tJio  celebrated  Olympic  Theatre,  built  after  the  antique, 
jffilih  this  variation  only,  that  instead  of  being  a  semi- 
fsiicle,  it  is  a  half  ellipsis,  which  Palladio  adopted  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  situation. 

The  proscenium  is  of  stone,  of  three  orders  of  archi- 
tecture ;  the  two  tirst  Corinthian,  the  third  an  attic,  each 
variously  ornamented.  There  are  three  front  passages, 
and  two  at  the  sides  ;  the  interior  of  each  of  which  is  seen 
represented  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective.  The 
orehestia,  the  podium,  and  the  seats  placed  in  front  of  the 
Blage  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators,  all  strictly 
resemble  the  structure  of  the  ancient  theatres.  Over  the 
top  of  the  seats  is  a  gallery  curiously  curved,  following 
their  form*  This  theatre  was  hn itched  by  Scaniozzi ;  there 
is  consequently  a  want  of  that  florid  elegance,  and  Ihat 
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certain  harmony  between  the  solid  and  the  light,  which 
at  once  point  out  the  work  of  Palladio:  instead  of 
this,  there  is  a  heaviness  and  a  crowding  of  the  mem- 
bers, which  identifies  Scamozzi.  On  a  large  tablet 
over  the  arch  of  the  stage,  is  the  f<dlowing  inserip- 
iMm:— 

Olimpicomn.  Acidemia.  Theatmm  hoc. 

A.  Fundameotis  erexit. 
Anno.  M.D.L.xxxiiI.  Pilladio.  Architetto. 

The  count  Giovanni  Montanari  has  written  a  full  de- 
scription of  this  theatre.  A  doubt  has  arisen  laldy 
whether  the  platea  should  be  covered  or  uncovered; — 
this  question  has  employed  the  ingenuity  and  pens  of 
the  learned,  but,  I  believe,  has  not  yet  been  decided. 
Algarotti  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  covered,  because 
such  were  those  of  the  ancients,  on  the  model  of  which 
this  is  built. 
'  To  Palladio  is  also  attributed  the  famous  theatre  at 
Parma,  which  received  its  last  touches  from  the  hand  of 
Bernini.  The  platea,  or  pit,  is  surrounded  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  or  seats,  on  which  are  raised  two  orders  of  columns, 
forming  maj^c  loggia,  the  one  Doric,  the  other  Ionic. 
But  this  is,  in  fact,  the  work  of  Lionello  Spada,  a  painter, 
Giambatttita  Magnani.  an  architect. 
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iecond  Orazio,  who  applied  himself  to  jurisprudence: 
these  both  died  yoimg;  the  third  was  SiDa,  who  also 
studied  architecture. 

Palladio  so  well  understood  the  theory  of  architecture, 

from  his  profound  study  of  antiquity  and  of  Vitruvius, 

that  he  was  enabled  to  explain  to  M,  Barbaro  the  form 

of  the  Latin  theatre,  to  dehneate  exactly  the  Ionic  volute, 

'     and  to  dniw  the  figures  of  Vitnivius;  all  which  the  same 

.  Barbaro  bad  engraven  for  the  first  time  in  1556.     He 

I     illustrated  the  Commentaries  of  Csesar,  with  some  learned 

interpretations,  and  forty-one  copper  plates,  representing 

the  quarters   occupied  by  the   armies,  and  the  circum- 

I     vailations  of  a  city.     He  also  studied  and  wrote  much 

on  Polybius,     This  work,  which  is  yet  unprinted,  he  dedi- 

,     cated   to   the   grand  duke    Francesco   of  Tuscany,   who 

'    received  it  very  graciously*     He   compiled  four  famous 

books,  forming  a  complete  treatise  on  Architecture,  which 

have  been  printed,    reprinted,  and   translated   into   most 

languages.     He  also  wrote  copiously  on  theatres,  amphi* 

theatres,  arches,  termini,  aqueducts,  and  on  the  method 

of  fortifying  cities  and  gates;  but  life  was  not  spared  him 

to  publish  the  whole  of  these  works. 

The  manuscripts  were  left  to  the  senator  Giacomo 
Contarini,  his  protector  aijd  friend,  whose  cabinet  was 
enriched  with  rarities  of  every  species  of  erudition. 

This  senator  dying  soon  after,  the  designs  of  Palladio 
were  variously  dispersed.  Many  became  the  property  of 
lord  Burlington,  who  has  published  a  volume  on  the  ancient 
baths,  of  which  there  is  only  wanting  the  plan  of  that  of 
Agrippa. 

The  public  and  posterity,  the  true  judges  of  human 
merit,  have  awarded  Palladio  that  fame  which  his  various 
noble  works  so  justly  merit.  The  most  cultivated  nations 
of  Europe  study  his  books,  and  the  English  justly  consider 
him  ihe  Newton  of  architecture. 

The    inclination    of   Palladio    was    decidedly    for   the 
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aatiq«e :  he  eyen  •tttdied  aacient  tectics,  and  so  wtH 
Hodentood  Uieoi,  tkai  being  one  day  in  the  praKnoe  of 
some  gentlemen  practised  in  military  affim,  bemadeaoHia 
gallfy  slaves  and  pioneeiB  perform  aU  tho  movements  and 
military  exercises  of  the  ancient  Rosmns,  without  disoidar 
or  GonfusioD.  After  the  example  of  the  ancienta»  Palladio 
always  preliorred  constructing  his  edifices  of  biick,  obserr* 
ing,  thai  the  ancient  edifices  of  burnt  earth»  covered 
with  composition,  remained  more  entire  than  thoaa  of 
stone.  It  is  tlue  that  edifices  of  covered  brick  are  mom 
dttfaUe  than  stonOi  because  the  bricks  bmng  more  pofon% 
receive  tht  osment«  and,  binding  all  perfectly  togotlmi; 
form  one  ccmiplete  mass;  wberrns  the  pores  of  theatoas 
being  less,  prevent  this  union.  Besides  which,  farioka  am 
lighter,  and  not  subject  to  be  calcined  by  fire. 

With  legard  to  the  convenience  of  Palladio's  buildings* 
a  great  man  has  said,  that  the  most  delightful  habitation 
was  a  French  bouse*  opposite  to  a  Palladian.  This  is  rcsaon* 
able  i  not  that  his  internal  arrangements  were  mads  with* 
out  discernment;  on  the  contrary,  he  took  many  pre* 
cautions,  but,  like  other  celebmted  architects,  he  was 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  mannen  and  customa  of  his 
time*  Architecture,  in  matters  of  convenience,  must  vary 
according  to  the  manner  of  living.  He  made  his  j 
menu   with   rda 
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Derer  loaded  the  members  of  the  cornice^  not,  without 
ravioli^  introduced  any  new  ones.  He  was  extremely 
aecuraie  in  the  setting  out,  or  measureraent,  of  his  en* 
iaUatures.      He   varied    the    proportious    of  the    orders 

P  according  to  the  nature  of  his  buildings,  and  also  the 
internal  proportions  of  his  rooms,  halls,  and  temples,  using 
the  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  harmonic  proportions. 
Amidst  the  various  proportions  which  are  found  in  the 

I  ruins  of  antiquity,  he  knew  how  to  select  the  most  perfeel. 
His  outlines  are  bold  and  easy;  none  of  his  buildings 
want  character,  and  in  them  the  grand,  the  elegant,  and 
serious,  are  all  used  with  equal  success.  He  made  use  of 
ibe  five  orders  as  they  might  be  required,  but  appeared 
most  attached  to  the  Ionic*  and  in  it  most  closely  followed 
Vitruvius.  He  always  placed  two  faces  on  the  capital. 
In  the-  Corinthian  capital  he  attached  the  leaves  to  the 
dmm,  which  makes  it  appear  rather  heavy.  Instead 
of  pediments  to  the  first  story,  he  sometimes  placed  three 
conrscA  of  quadrangular  stones,  which,  diminishing  towards 
the  top,  produced  a  very  fine  effect.  All  his  cupolas  were 
hemispherical. 

There  are  many  abuses  occasionally  observable  in  his* 
buildings;  but  all  those  which  are  contraiy  to  his  principles, 
Imre  evidently  arisen  from  the  execution  ;  there  were 
many  which  he  could  not  superintend,  and  others  which 
were  finished  after  his  death.    There  are  also  other  trifling 

»  errors,  scarcely  worth  noticing. 
But  there  are  defects  of  another  kind,  and  we  do  not 
describe  men,  if  we  omit  tlieir  defects;  to  obliterate  the 
tnAing  blemishes  attached  to  merit,  would  l>e  unreasonable. 
fai.  coQflidjsring  Palladio,  we  must  always  admire  him  as  an 
ilhutrious  man,  but  we  are  still  sometimes  reminded  that 
he  was  but  man. 

He  did  not  arrive  at  a  sufficient  degree  of  knowledge  to 
discover  clearly  the  principles  of  his  profession.  He  had 
•ome   glimmerings  of  the  essence  of  good   architecture. 


.1^ 
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diflOOFered  some  abuses/  but  was  not  enabled  to  draw* 
those  inferences  by  which  he  might  have  corrected  thooD. 
He  studied  rather  to  imitate  the  antique,  than  to  examine 
if  it  were  exempt  from  faults.  Had  he  been  more '  a 
philoeopher,  he  would  not,  so  frequently  at  least,  have 
used  the  pedestal  under  columns;  placed  columns  of 
various  heights  on  the  same  level :  he  would  have  been 
less  lavish  of  the  pediment  over  doors  and  windows,  nor 
on  the  inclined  plane  of  these  would  he  have  placed 
fecumbent  statues.  In  some  edifices  he  has  suppressed  the 
eomices  in  the  middle,  in  others  left  the  entablatures  entire^ 
and  sometimes  broken  them  with  pilasters  or  columns: 
some  of  his  rooms  are  without  cornices.  All  this  shews 
the  architect  acts  by  a  dim  and  uncertain  light.  Never- 
theless, Palladio  is  the  Raphael  of  architecture,  and  most 
justly  deserves  to  be  studied  above  every  other.  His 
edifices  were  numberless,  but  he  never  was  em[^yed  on 
ouKgnfficent  and  stupendous  structures;  these  were  rare, 
and  fell  to  the  lot  only  of  the  Michael  Angehw  and  Ber- 
ninis.  Had  an  opportunity  been  afforded  him,  his  majestic 
and  simple  style  would  have  triumphed  over  every  other. 
Of  Palladio  we  may  say  with  Pliny,  "  Beatos  puto,  quibus 
datum  est  aut  facere  scribenda,  aut  scribere  legenda :  bea-' 
tissimos  ver6  quibus  utrumque."    Palladio  is  then  moie 
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SEBASTIANO  DOYA, 


(Bora  1523,  died  1557,) 


Was  bora  at  Utrecht,  in  Flanders.  He  was  employed  by 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  in  various  fort ih cations,  and 
designed,  with  great  exactness,  the  baths  of  Dioclesian, 
engraved  by  the  painter  Girolamo  Coke,  and  pnbhshed  at 
Anvers  in  1568,  at  the  expense  of  Antonio  Perrenot^ 
bishop  of  Arras.  It  is  said^  that  falling  ill,  he  employed 
the  only  remedy,  abstinence :  but  there  is  no  remedy 
always  successful^  for  death  is  inevitable. 


BARTOLOMMEO  AMMANATI,  a  Florentine, 

(Bom  1511,  died  1586,) 

illustrious    sculptor   and  intelligent  architect.      He 
continued  the  Pittl  palace,*  of  which  he  made  the  court, 

•  Filippo  Branelleschi,  in  1435,  commenced  this  pulnce  for  Luca 
Pitti,  a  nch  citizen  of  Florence.  It  remained  some  time  in  an  unfinished 
slate,  whan  it  was  aotd  to  Eleonora^  wife  of  Cosmo  L,  who  purchased 
die  neighbotirin^  ground,  and  planted  the  Boboli  gardens.  About  1550, 
Ntcolo  Bnicciniy  sumamed  II  Tribolo,  gave  designs  for  finishing  ihe 
palace,  and  Bemardu  Buontalenti  succeeded  him.  Fimilty,  Ammanati, 
Alfonzo^  and  Giulio  Farigi^  completed  it.  It  is  regarded  [is  one  of  the 
liiiest  palaces  in  Europe,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  grand  dukes. 

This  building  has  sen'ed  as  a  model  for  imitation  to  many  modern  archi- 
tects^ there  is  a  great  deal  to  condemn,  as  contrary  lo  good  taste  in  archi- 
The  details  and  proportions  of  the  orders,  introduced  by  Amma- 

ill,  are  very  beautiful. 
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surroanded  on  three  sides  by  a  portico  of  three  orders  of 
architecture,  of  columns  in  half  reliefs :  the  first  Doric, 
the  second  Ionic,  the  third  Corinthian  ;  the  whole  being 
worked  in  rustic,  bat  much  lighter  than  the  facade.  We 
cannot  account  for  the  greater  part  of  the  windows  in  this 
court  haying  their  pediments  broken.  The  solidity  of 
the  arches  above  them  is  ingeniously  contrived :  the  great 
apuee  of  the  cornices  is  supported  in  the  centre  by  the 
k«yHitiNie»,  which  spread  out  more  than  the  lateral  ones ; 
the  impost,  or  architrare  of  the  small  order,  does  not  in 
Ike  least  interrupt  the  regularity  of  the  rustic  woA :  the 
entablature  is  unbroken.  At  the  extremity  of  this  court, 
tfus  architect  formed  a  beautiful  grotto,  of  an  elliptical 
figure,  whimsically  ortnmebted  with  isolated  Dorie  e«M 
lumns,  and  embellished  with  varic^us  fountains,  nidies, 
statues,  and  rich  vaultings. 

The  bridge*  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Florence,  destroyed 
by  a  terrible  inundation,  was  rebuilt  by  Ammanati,  and  so 
noUy,  that  its  superior  has  not  been  erected  since  the 
revivel  of  archifebture.  At  Rome  he  made  a  design  for 
the  college  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers;  but  the  facade  and 
court  are  all  that  now  remain  of  his  work ;  the  rest  has 
been  entirely  changed.  This  facade,  although  grand  and 
imposing,  is  unhappy  in  the  distribution   and   form  of 
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pilasters,  at  the  side  of  the  larger  ones,  which  support  the 
impost,  on  which  rest  the  arches. 

At  Corso,  for  the  Sigoori  Rucellai,  he  built  the  large 
palace,  which  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Gae- 
tani,  and  now  belongs  to  the  princes  Euspoli,  The  court 
is  poor  and  small,  and  the  design  of  the  porticoes  bad, 
the  arches  resting  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns.  It  is 
evident  that  the  intention  of  the  architect  was  spoiled  by 
the  bad  execution  of  others.  The  fagade  is  ill  arranged 
with  regard  to  the  stories;  the  ground-floor  occupies 
almost  half  the  height  of  the  edifice,  and  the  remainder  is 
1  given  to  the  two  other  floors ;  the  last  of  which  has  the 
windows  too  close  to  the  entablature.  Almost  opposite 
this  palace,  on  the  Strada  Condotti,  Ammanati  began 
another,  of  which  the  foundations  only  are  seen.  The 
palace  of  the  marquess  Sagripante,  near  that  of  the  duke 
Altemps,  16  also  his  design, 

Ammanati*  composed  a  large  book,  entitled  **  La 
Citta,'*  containing  designs  for  all  the  fabrics  belonging 
to  a  regular  and  well  arranged  city,  beginnint^  with  the 

Igates^  then  the  palaces  of  the  prince  and  magistrates,  the 
churches,  the  fountains,  tlie  squares,  the  loggia  for  the 
merchants,  the  bridges,  and  the  royal  theatres. 

This  important  work  fell  casually  into  the  hands  of  the 
mathematician  Viviani;  it  afterwards  became  the  property 
he  senator  Luigi  del  Riccio,  who  gave  it  to  the  prince 
dinando  di  Toscana*  and  here  we  lose  all  traces  of  it. 


•  Amitianaii  fiiM  htmlipd  iindfT  Bac^io  Bandint^Hi,  afterwards  under 
ISftOiovino. 
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COLA  DELL'  AMATRICE, 

An  architect,  painter  and  sculptor,  erected  in  the  city  of 
Aqnila,  a  little  distance  from  his  native  town  Amatrice» 
the  facade  of  the  august  temple  of  San  Bernardino ;  ludd 
in  the  architrave  of  the  first  order  is  the  inscription : — 

Cola.  Amatricivjt.  Architector  Instnixit. 

This  work  was  begun  in  1525,  and  terminated  in  1542. 
Over  the  principal  door,  which  is  of  the  Corinthian  older, 
are  the  eflBgies,  in  bas-relief,  of  the  Madonna,  and  sone 
saints  kneeling ;  among  which  is  that  of  San  Girolamo  da 
Norcia,  with  the  iiMcription  :  — 

Ilicronimus  de  Nurcia.  P.  C.  V. 

who  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  two  laterals  doors. 

In  the  interior  of  the  church  are  two  mausolei;  one 
contains  the  body  of  San  Bernardino,  and  was  made  in 
1505,  at  the  expense  of  Giacomo  Noter  Nanni  Aquilano: 
the  other  is  of  the  bountess  Maria  Pereyta  Noronia,  of  the 
royal  blood  of  Spain,  wife  of  Pietro  Lalle  Camponeachi 
Aquilano,  count  of  Montorio,  and  maUmial  crraiidfaUier  id 
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YINCENZO  DANTI,  of  Perugia, 


(Bom  1530,  died  1576.) 


His  family  was  one  fruitful  in  illustrious  men.  He  was  a 
poet  and  painter,  and  so  excellent  a  sculptor,  that  the 
statue  of  Julius  III,,  which  he  cast  in  bronze  at  twenty 
yeara  of  age,  is  considered  a  model  for  the  art.  He  waa 
an  architect  of  a  lively  genius ;  and  his  designs  for  the 
Escurial,  made  by  order  of  the  grand  duke  Cosimo,  so 
pleased  Philip  IL>  that  he  earnestly  eutreatecl  him  to  go 
to  Spain  to  execute  them;  but  his  spare  habit,  and  the 
tranquil  life  which  he  led  in  his  own  country,  prevented 
him  from  doing  so.  He  very  ingeniously  restored  the 
fountain,  which  had  become  neglected  at  Perugia,  and  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  other  works-  His  brother  Fm  Ignaxio, 
a  Dominican  friar,  was  a  painter  and  mathematician.  He 
painted  the  Vatican  gallerj%  wrote  the  Hfe  of  Vignola, 
made  some  discourses  on  the  perspective  of  that  author, 
and  was  finally  nominated  bishop  of  Alatri. 


FRANCESCO,   of  Volterra, 

(Died  1588,) 


Feom  being  a  carver  of  wood,  became  an  architect.  At 
Rome^  he  built  the  church  of  San  Giacomo  degli  In* 
cuiabili,  of  an  elliptical  figure,  the  greater  diameter  being 
from  the  door  to  the  high  altar.  Within  tlierc  are  two 
large  arches,  one  at  the  door,  the  other  opposite  to  it^ 
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where  is  the  principal  chapel.  At  the  lesser  diameter 
are  two  other  smaller  arches,  with  recessed  chapek. 
Between  these  arches  and  the  large  ones  are  four  others 
smaller,  which  contain  chapels,  covered  with  hemisphe- 
rical cupolas.  *  An  order  of  Composite  pilasters  continues 
throughout  the  church,  with  an  entablature  above,  spoilt 
by  its  numerous  projections.  The  roof  is  disfigured  with 
acute'  triangular  apertures,  which  answer  for  windows. 
These  defects  are  not  by  Volterra;  the  church  being 
finished  by  Madcmo,  who  erected  the  facade. 

This  architect  built  the  Lancellotti  palace,  the  nave  of 
the  church  della  Scala,  which  has  a  stately  appearance, 
but  a  variety  of  defects  in  the  parts,  as  in  the  projecting 
of  the  entablatures  and  the  carving  of  the  pilasters.  He 
gave  the  design  for  the  facade  of  the  church  of  Mon- 
serrato,  of  which  only  the  first  order  is  executed ;  it  is 
Corinthian,  with  useless  projections,  and  small  ill-pro- 
portioned niches.  The  church  of  Santa  Chiara  is  in  the 
same  taste.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if  Fran- 
cesco di  Volterra  had  continued  to  follow  his  profession  as 
a  carver. 
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ajut  arches,   with  open   stivircases  opposite,  tbnu  a  tout 

■  ensemble  raost  pleasing  to  the  eye  from  its  very  theatriciil 
eftect.     It  is*,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  arr-angemeiit 

^is  quite  convenient,  although  it  has  since  heen  so  fre- 
quently repeated :  being  obliged  to  cross  tlie  court  in  order 
to  gaifi  the  stairs;  and  after  ascending  them,  to  linve  an 
.^ual  distance  to  walk  in  order  to  reach  the  hall,  appears 
'very  inconvenient.  The  architecture  of  tlie  court  is  of 
a  rather  harsh  and  meagre  character,  as  is  also  that  of  the 
galleries  at  the  sides  of  the  facade;  the  tir*it  order  of 
which  is  Tuscan,  with  rustic  pilasters  of  Finale  stone,  and 
alternate  courses  of  white  marble,  raised  on  too  high  a 

■  pedestal,  of  the  same  heavy  character,  and  ill  agreeing 
with  the  upper  Doric  order,  which  is  lighter,  and  of  fluted 
pilasters  of  white  marble;  overwhelmed,  however,  with  an 
enormous  entabhiture,  with  nnxlillions  like  triglyphs.  The 
larger  windows  of  this  second  order  are  of  a  mediocre 
fonn;  and  those  of  tlve  superior  mezzanini,  and  of  the 
inferior  tirst  storj%  are  overcharged  witli  whimsical  heads, 
sinTounded  by  stninge  ornaments.  The  principal,  or  state 
Hoor,  is  divided  into  large  and  beautiful  rooms,  but  desti- 
tute of  any  modern  conveniences.  The  private  staircases 
are  heavy,  and  the  upper  centre  rooms  almost  unin- 
habitable, on  account  of  their  low  ceilings,  luid  the  difli- 
culty  of  looking  out  of  the  windows.     It  is,  nevertheless, 

Kan  edifice  which  surprises  on  the  first  view,  and  conveys 
Htfui  idea  of  something  more  than  an  ordinary  magnificence - 
^  By  order  of  Pius  V,,  he  built  at  Bosco,  the  native  place 
of  that  pope,  the  convent  and  church  of  the  Dominican 
friars.  Tills  edifice  so  much  pleased  the  pontiB\  and 
his  nephew,  the  cardinal  Ghisleri,  that  they  invited  Lurago 
to  Rome,     He  would  not,  however,  remove  from  Genoa. 

His  pupil,  Francesco  da  Novi,  built  the  church  of  San 
t Bernardo  at  Genoa,   and   another  to  the  same  saint   at 
Ubaro, 
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FRA  GIAN-VINCENZO  CASALI  SERVITA, 
A  Florentine, 

(Died  1593,) 


The  son  of  a  dyer.  He  learnt  scnlpture  of  Fra  Oian 
Angdo,  a 'celebrated  sculptor  of  Florence,  and  becoming 
one  of  the  serving  brothers  of  Maria,  made  a  nomber  of 
statues  in  various  places.  The  great  marble  altar  in  die 
church  of  the  Serviti  of  Lucca  is  all  of  his  work,  both 
with  regard  to  the  architecture,  the  statues,  and  Ae 
embellishments.  He  was  sent  for  to  Naples  by  the 
duke  Ossuna,  the  viceroy,  to  discover  some  method  of 
relieving  the  country  of  Capua  from  the  stagnant  waten» 
which  rendered  the  air  pestilential,  and  to  sink  some  welb 
for  the  public  use.  Such  undertakings  are  more  im- 
portant than  raising  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders.  Fra 
Casali  succeeded  most  happily,  and  was  thence  dechued 
the  royal  architect.  He  constructed  the  present  wet-dock 
of  Naples.  He  afterwards  built  an  enclosure  for  the  eier- 
cise  of  the  cavalry,  without  Porta  Toledana,  (peiliaps 
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LOUIS  DE  FOIX, 


I 


I 


I 


I 
I 


A  Parisian  architect  and  engineer.  He  resided  for  some 
time  in  Spain,  as  some  incorrectly  say,  to  carry  into  eftect 
the  design  of  Vigiiota  for  the  Escurial. 

Louis  de  Foix  was  much  admired  in  France,  where  he 
undertook  to  fill  up  the  ancient  csinal  of  the  Adour,  near 
Bayonne,  and  to  construct  a  new  one  for  that  port;  which 
he  executed  with  much  ease  in  1597,  But  his  most 
curious  work  is  the  tower  of  Corduan,  a  rock  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne,  six  miles  from  Bourdeaux.  In 
this  situation,  so  full  of  fall  a,  currents,  and  vortexes,  this 
tower  serves  not  only  for  a  light-house,  but  also  for  a 
mark  for  ships  navigating  this  dangerous  sea.  It  was 
begun  in  1584,  and  finished  in  1610.  Its  form  is  round, 
1<)9  feet  high,  and  in  1720  it  was  raised  still  higher. 
The  ground-floor  contains  u  large  vaulted  quadrangular 
hall^  with  a  number  of  closets  and  wardrobes ;  under 
this  are  a  number  of  vaults  and  ware-rooms,  and  above 
an  apartment  for  the  king.  On  the  second  story  is  a 
well  arranged  chapel,  with  the  bustis  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  XV.  Over  the  vault  of  this  chapel  is  a  second 
tower,  of  less  diameter,  and  above  it  the  lanteni,  in 
which  is  the  combustible  matter  to  give  light  to  vessels 
eighteen  miles  oif.  The  ftre  having  in  the  course  of  time 
bttmt  this  lantern,  one  of  iron  was  put  up  in  1727,  The 
platform  is  17  toises  in  diameter  within  the  work;  the 
tower  of  the  ground-floor  is  8  toises  and  a  half  without  the 
work;  to  the  first  and  second  story  7  toises;  the  second 
tower  16  feet;  the  lantern  8.  Throughout  all  Europe 
there  is  not  so  magnificent  and  elegant  a  structure  as  this 
Pharoft.  In  it  the  Tuscan,  the  Doric,  the  Corinthian 
orders  are  used ;  pediments  to  tlic  windows,  and  cupolas 
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at  the  top;  noble  apartments,  with  ornaments  of  marble 
both  externally  and  internally.  So  horrible  and  ahnost 
inaccessible  a  place  to  be  enriched  with  architecture  and 
sculpture,  is  like  decorating  a  bay«>loft  with  the  pictures  of 
Correggio. 


PIRRO  LUIGI  SCRIVANO, 

A  knight  of  Malta,  and  so  expert  in  architecture,  both 
civil  and  military,  that  he  was  deputed  by  Charies  V.,  in 
1634,  to  coDstmct  the  new  castle  of  Aquila.  Between 
four  large  towers  are  the  curtains,  24  feet  thick,  sur- 
rounded  by  a  fosse,  70  feet  w^ide  and  40  deep. 

This  castle  was  considered  at  that  time  a  prodigy  of 
strength,  and  now  it  is  but  a  mere  toy.  Thus  it  is  that 
at  one  time  men  are  looked  on  as  giants,  and  the  next  age 
considers  them  as  pigmies. 
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DARIO  VAROTARI,  a  Vekonese, 


(Bom  Ui9,  died  1596,) 


I 


I 


I 


A  nephew  of  Teodorico  Varioter,  a  patrician  of  Argen- 
tina,  who,  on  account  of  his  heresy,  abandoned  his  country 
and  settled  at  Verona.  Dario  learnt  painting  under  the 
celebrated  Paul  Veronese,  and  followed  his  profession 
both  in  Venice  and  Padova,  At  Dola  he  built  a  villa  for 
the  Signori  Mocenighi;  and,  among  various  other  build- 
ings, erected  a  casino  on  the  Brenta  for  the  famous 
Medico  Acquapendente,  and  the  graceful  Montecchia  de' 
Caodelista,  not  far  from  Praglia  and  Padova.  While 
painting  in  this  casino,  a  sun-dial  suddenly  broke  the 
first  scaffold  on  which  he  was  standing,  and  precipi- 
tated him  on  to  the  second,  without  doing  him  the 
least  injury.  This  appearing  to  him  a  mimcle,  wrought 
ty  the  Madonna  del  Carmine,  whom  he  invoked  at 
the  moment  of  his  fall,  and  his  piety  being  of  a  most 
exalted  and  rational  species,  he  immediately  went  to 
Padova,  and  took  on  him  the  habit  of  the  Santa  Virgine. 
Whilst  performing  his  orisons  in  the  church  del  Carmine 
he  was  seized  with  an  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his 
existence. 


JACQUES  ANDROUET  DU  CERCEAU 


Is  supposed  to  have  been  a  French  architect.  By  order 
of  Henry  III.  he  built  ihcPont-Neuf  at  Paris,  He  adojocd 
tbh  capital  with  a  number  of  palaces^  as  that  of  ISully, 
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Mayenne,  and  the  Fermeti  Generates.  He  also  made  the 
design  for  the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  built  by  Henry  IV. 
The  style  of  this  architect  is  somewhat  harsh.  A  number 
of  his  works  are  printed,  as.  Various  Pieces  of  Archi- 
tecture ;  the  most  famous  Edifices  of  France ;  the  Roman 
Edifices ;  Perspective ;  and  the  Grotesque. 


GIAN-ANTONIO  DOSIO,  a  Florentine, 

(Bom  1533,) 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  went  to  Rome,  where  he  first  learnt 
the  business  of  a  goldsmith,  then  studied  sculpture,  in 
which  he  succeeded  admirably.  He  afterwards  gave  his 
mind  to  architecture;  and,  besides  a  number  of  edifices  in 
Rome  and  elsewhere,  he  erected  the  noble  chapel  of  Santa 
Croce,  at  Florence,  for  the  Niccolini  family.  It  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  rich  in  marbles  and  statues.  He 
also  built  the  palace  of  the  archbishop. 
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della  Pieta.  He  erected  the  church  of  San  Salvadore,  in 
Lauro,  a  Latin  cross,  with  double  Corinthian  columns 
scarcely  detached  from  the  wall.  The  projections  of  the 
entablature,  and  the  pilasters  curved  at  the  angles,  have  a 
bad  effect. 

The  facade  of  the  palace  of  Santo  Spirito,  which  is 
simple  and  well  divided,  and  that  of  the  church  of  the  same 
mmie,  on  a  wide  flight  of  semicircular  steps,  with  two 
orders  of  Composite  pilasters,  with  niches  and  squares  in 
the  interpilasters,  and  a  beautiful  pediment  at  the  top,  free 
from  all  projections  and  small  parts,  shew  the  architect  an 
admirer  of  simplicity.  His  facade,  also,  to  the  church  of 
La  Scala  is  tolerable ;  it  is  of  two  orders,  Corintliian  and 
Composite.  He  also  finished  the  facade  of  La  Traspon- 
tina,  which  was  begun  by  Salustio  Peruzzi,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Baldassare.  Although  full  of  years,  he  could 
only  be  called  an  old  man  for  the  last  ten  days  of  his  life, 
when  he  could  no  longer  attend  to  his  buildings:  his  mind 
continued  vigorous  to  his  death. 


BOMENICO  PAGANELLl,  of  Faenza. 


P.  Maestro,  a  Dominican^  in  1583,  conducted  the  water 
to  the  fountain  in  Faenza,  and  made  trial  of  it  in  the 
square,  as  published,  in  1719,  by  Carlo  Cesare  Soaletta, 
a  patrician  of  Faeniwi,  with  some  useful  observations  rela- 
tive to  the  preservation  of  the  water:  but  the  appendix, 
on  tlie  manner  of  conducting  it,  is  very  absurd. 
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PELLEGRINO  PELLEGRINI,  a  Bolognesk, 

Called  TIBALDl, 
(Born  1522,  died  1592.) 


He  was  sumamcd  TibaMi  on  account  of  his  father,  a 
mason  and  native  of  Valsolda,  in  the  Milanese,  calling 
himself  Mastro  Tibaldo.  He  became  a  great  painter;  so 
great  a  one,  that  the  Carracci  called  him  their  Michael 
Angelo  reformed,  because  he  softened  down  the  teiriie 
manner  of  that  great  man,  using  a  fleshy  and  natural  style 
of  colouring,  and  treating  his  subjects  with  more  simplicity. 
But  how  much  did  it  cost  Pelligrino  to  attain  this  per- 
fection? It  is  related  that,  when  at  Rome,  he  was  one 
day  found,  by  Ottaviano  Mascherino,  without  the  Pofta 
Portese,  in  an  act  of  desperation  on  account  of  a  picture, 
with  which  he  was  so  dissatisfied,  that  he  was  determined 
to  starve  himself.  Mascherino  persuaded  him,  perhaps 
without  much  difficulty,  to  relinquish  so  absurd  an  idea, 
and  advised  him  to  devote  himself  to  architecture.  Thus 
Pellegrino  followed  his  advice,  and  acquired  so  great  a 
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IB  a  mountain  of  worked  raarble  aiid  other  material  brougli  t 
from  distant  parts  at  a  great  expense,  and  confiisedly 
placed  one  over  the  other,  without  the  least  taste.  Pelle- 
^no  madr;  the  pavement  in  this  temple,  which  is  con- 
sidered rather  a  fine  work.  He  also  gave  the  design  for  the 
facade,  whidi  was  approved  by  San  Carlo  Borronieo,  and 
commenced  by  Bassi.  It  is  a  mixture  between  the  Gotliic 
and  the  Greek  styles. 

Martino  Bassi  was  also  employed  as  architect  at  the 
cathedral  of  Milan,  of  which  city  he  was  a  native,  and 
rigorously  opposed  Pellegrino  on  four  points.  The  first 
was  relative  to  the  level  of  certain  bas-reliefs,  which  were 
to  be  placed  over  the  north  door  of  the  temple;  the  second, 
to  the  baptisterj^;  the  third,  to  a  small  subterraneous 
temple  called  the  Scurolo ;  and  the  last,  to  the  choir.  In 
the  first  place,  Pellegrino  wished  the  bas-reliefs  to  be 
eamposed  of  two  sets  of  figures.  In  the  second  place, 
he  wanted  to  make  the  baptistery  of  a  square  form,  and 
llie  columns  six  diameters  apart;  with  other  absurdities  to 
the  temple  and  choir.  Bassi  opposed  the  most  vehement 
objections,  and  asked  the  advice  of  Palladio,  Vignola, 
Yasari,  and  Bertani.  These  great  men  condemned  all  the 
follies  of  Pellegrino,  and  approved  the  sentiments  of  Bassi, 
who  published  a  work  entitled  *'  Contests  on  Archi- 
tecture and  Perspective/*  The  answer  of  Vignola,  with 
vtgard  to  the  baptistery,  is  particularly  celebrated.  In 
order  to  support  his  ill-proportioned  intercolumniations, 
Pellegrino  proposed  to  introduce  iron  chains.  Vignola 
replied^  that  buildings  were  not  to  be  tied  together  in 
order  to  be  supported^ an  observation  which  architects 
ihould  never  forget. 

Whilst  Pellegrini  was  occupied  on  tliese  affairs,  Philip  I L 
king  of  Spain,  sent  for  him  to  Madrid  to  paint  the  Escurial, 
to  rebuild  the  old  royal  pnlacc,  nnd  various  other  works. 
After  a  residence  of  some  time  in  Spain  he  returned  to 
Italy,  with  a  fortune  of  more  than  100,000  crowns;  the 
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moBarch  presenting  him»  besides,  with  Valsolda,  of  which 
place  he  was  a  natiye,  and  raising  that  fief  to  a  mar- 
quisate. 

Various  are  the  edifices  designed  by  Pellegrini  at  Milan; 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  with  an  octangular  cupola  of 
equal  sides,  raised  on  a  basement  of  the  same  figure,  but 
the  sides  unequal;  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  with  a 
badly  decorated  nave,  and  a  facade  of  two  orders,  full  of 
faults.  Ancona  boasts  the  famous  loggia ;  Bologna  the 
Poggi  chapel  and  palace,  now  the  Celesi ;  the  church  of 
the  Madonna,  near  San  Celso;  and  that  of  the  Beata 
Virgine  di  Rho,  and  the  court  of  the  Institution,  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  metopes  of  a  double  square  in  length. 

''  A  proof  of  the  great  architectural  genius  of  Pellegrini, 
is  the  very  convenient  house  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
suppressed  company  of  the  Jesuits.  A  more  than  mere 
irregular  situation,  surrounded  by  narrow  streets,  was  the 
area  presented  to  Tibaldi,  though  the  society  required 
vast  and  commodious  arrangements.  Such,  however,  was 
the  ability  of  the  architect,  that  in  devoting  the  best 
part  of  the  ground  to  a  very  elegant  church,  he  did  not 
omit  the  least  convenience  with  regard  to  the  other  paits. 
Every  difficulty  disappeared  before  him,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  seemed  he  had  himself  chosen  the  sitoa- 
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into  three  naves.  The  large  lateral  chapek  of  the  cupola 
are  preceded  by  two  others  on  each  side,  with  smaller 
eupolas;  as  has  also  the  other  beyond  the  large  chapel, 
opposite  the  small  door  which  leads  to  the  side  ailes. 
The  proportions  between  the  three  dimensions  of  width, 
height,  and  length,  are  not  to  be  equalled  throughout 
that  city.  The  principal  decoration  consists  of  the  shafts 
of  the  pilasters  being  encrusted  with  marbles,  the  base 
of  which  rests  on  the  pavement  at  the  presbytery,  and 
the  others  on  a  simple  phnth.  What,  however,  is  most 
astonishing,  is  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal entablature,  with  a  majestic  pediment,  forming  a 
portion  of  a  circle,  supported  by  six  columns  of  black  and 
yellow  marble  of  Porto  Venere,  is  continued  over  the 
great  altar.  These  columns  are  each  of  a  single  block,  and 
although  lower  than  the  pilasters,  are  beautifully  pro- 
portioned, together  with  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cor- 
nice, which  is  continued  over  tlie  pilasters  wnth  admirable 
effect.  The  exterior  fagade  is  in  equal  good  taste,  and  is, 
perhaps,  judiciously  carried  up  only  to  the  first  order, 
since  the  narrowness  of  the  street  w^ould  have  prevented 
the  second  from  being  seen  to  advantage. 

'*  With  regard  to  its  solidity  this  church  was  somewhat 
unfortunate,  though  not  in  the  superior  construction,  as  a 
crowd  of  ignorant  architects  are  desirous  of  making  it 
appear.  On  account  of  some  subterraneous  defect,  the 
foundations  of  the  first  pier  inclined  to  the  right,  as  you 
enter  the  cupola  j  and  as  Tibaldi  had  constructed  it  with- 
out any  visible  chains  or  rihs^  the  accident  was  attributed 
most  unjustly  to  the  want  of  these.  Tibaldi,  in  vaio, 
opposed  this  irrational  censure.  It  w^s  determined  that 
the  pier  should  be  retained  in  the  perpendicular  by  long 
and  thick  clasps  of  iron,  surrounded  by  heavy  circles  of  the 
same,  and  prejudicing  the  beauty  of  tlie  church  by  making 
these  bands  apparent,  which  were  not  calculated  to  repair 
the  defect :  so  that,  after  an  immense  expense,  they  were 
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obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  effectual  remedy,  that 
of  strengthening  the  foundations  of  the  unstable  pier." 
This  orerwrought  panegyric  of  the  Genoese  works  of  Ti* 
baldi  is  from  the  hand  of  a  native  of  Genoa. 


DOMENICO  TIBALDI,  a  Bolognese, 

(Bom  1541,  died  1583,) 

A  son  and  disciple  of  the  last  named  Peliegrino,  was  also 
a  renowned  painter  and  architect,  and,  moreover,  a  great* 
carver.  He  erected  the  chapel  in  the  cathedral  of  Bologna, 
of  which  Clement  III.,  on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of 
Ferrara,  said,  that  Rome  did  not  contain  one  equal  to  it- 
There  are  a  variety  of  edifices  in  Bologna  much  to  his 
credit,  especially  that  of  the  Gabella,  matchless  in  its 
kind  ;  the  small  temple  of  the  Beata  Virgine  del  Borgo, 
on  the  Wall ;  the  great  door  of  the  city  palace,  in  which 
was  placed  the  statue  of  Gregory  XIII.;  and,  above  all, 
the  Magnani  palace.    This  edifice  is  of  two  orders,  with- 
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•  GIAMBATISTA  CASTELLO,  of  Bergamo. 


The  church  of  San  Mattco,  in  Qenoa,  founded  by  Mar- 
tino  d*  Oria  in  1125,  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1278,  in  the 
then  prevailing  taste,  viilg^irly  culled  Gothic,  The  prince 
Andrea  Doria,  and  his  successors,  had  it  entirely  re- 
modem  ised  about  1560,  in  its  present  elegant  manner* 
The  architect,  on  this  ocx;asion,  is  said  to  have  been  Giam- 
batista  Castello,  called  il  Berganiasco.  It  was  decorated 
with  painting  by  Luca  Canibiaso.  Whoever  was  the 
architect,  this  work  may  undoubtedly  scn-e  as  a  model 
in  all  similar  cases.  In  it,  all  the  liobtness  of  the  first 
design  is  preserved,  stripped  of  those  rude  ornaments  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  it,  the  character  of  which  is  still 
exemphfied  in  the  facade.  The  vault  of  the  great  nave 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  ornamented  with  stuccoes 
on  a  gilt  ground  :  the  centre  is  occupied  l>y  a  well  painted 
ovaL  Tlie  fonn  of  the  principal  entiiblature  is  light,  and 
projects  but  a  very  little,  and  is  here  and  there  enriched 
by  painting.  The  smaller  naves  are  in  the  same  taste, 
;nd  ingeniously  adorned.  The  cupola  is  of  an  octtingular 
form,  with  small  windows  at  the  base  of  the  drum,  flanked 
by  little  figures  in  relief,  in  various  attitudes,  and  which 
appear  to  support  it   aU   round :   it  is   ornamented  with 

I  compartments  of  white  roses,  on  a  gold  ground  :  if  the 
fadcise  w^hich  contain  them  were  a  little  less  enriched 
witli  sculptures,  they  would  have  a  better  effect.  The 
cupola  and  choir  do  not  seem,  with  regard  to  the  oma- 
dcntal  parts  of  the  vaulting  and  walls,  by  the  same  author, 
Ipmd  they,  with  the  subterraneous  crypt,  are  sujjposed  to 
T>e  the  work  of  the  celebrated  statuary  Gian-Angiolo  Mon- 
tarsoli ;  by  whom  are  also  the  statues  of  the  superior  idioir, 
mud  the  sepulchral  urn  of  Andrea  Doria  in  the  inferior. 
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The  walls  of  the  small  naves  are  by  an  unknown  hand  of 
mediocre  talents.  The  whole  is  far  too  excellent  to  be  dis- 
graced by  the  tribunes  lately  placed  there,  which  are  des- 
titute of  symmetry :  they  should  also  be  relieved  from  ike 
damp,  which  is  gradually  ascending,  and  has  almost  reached 
the  rooft ;  where,  if  not  stopped,  it  will  speedily  spoil  the 
beautiful  paintings,  sculptures,  stuccoes,  and  gilding,  widi 
which  it  is  so  elegantly  adorned.  Amcmg  the  number  of 
Gothic  churches  susceptible  of  improvement,  that  of  Santa 
Caterine,  of  the  Benedictines,  afler  the  example  of  Sea 
Matteo,  might  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Genoa, 
being,  in  its  general  proportions,  a  master-piece.  Such  a 
featoration  would  facilitate  the  enlargement  of  the  street 
between  the  church  and  palace  of  Rovere,  now  much  too 
narrow,  and  unworthy  of  the  superb  Genoa,  many  of  the 
buildings  of  which  are  in  the  very  best  taste. 

The  imperial  palace  at  Campetto,  the  staircase  of  wUdi 
is  extremely  bad,  though  the  ext^or  decorationa  ait 
respectable,  appears  to  have  been  designed  by  Giambatista 
Castello.  Between  the  windows  of  the  upper  state  floor 
are  painted  some  fabulous  deities,  as  there  are  also  in  tht 
portico,  w*hich  is  well  set  out,  and  finished  with  stnoooes. 
The  first  order  of  this  facade  is  a  continued  rustic ;  tht 
second  has  raised  bossages,  and  windows  with  a  levd  en* 
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GIAMBATISTA  BERTANO,  of  Mantua. 


I 


I 


A  CELEBRATED  architect,  well  versed  in  the  study  of 

the  ancient  edifices  of  Rome,  and  expert  in  perspective. 
Besides  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Bassi  concerning 
the  disputes  relative  to  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  there  i« 
another  work  of  his  published,  on  some  obscure  pasdages 
m  Vitruvins,  and  particularly  on  the  Ionic  order.  He  was 
much  esteemed  by  Gn^lichno  III.  Gonzaga,  duke  of 
Mantua,  who  declared  him  gentleman  superintendant  of 
all  the  buildings  of  the  state,  and,  in  1565,  caused  him  to 
erect  the  church  of  Santa  Barbara,  with  that  noble  cam- 
panile of  four  orders,  in  which  is  an  inscription  in  honour 
of  the  architect. 


BERNARDO  BUONTALENTI,  a  Florentine, 
(Bom  1536,  died  1606,) 


I 


While  a  child,  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  being 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  gave  way,  and  his 
parents  were  buried  in  the  ruins  ;  he  alone  was  saved,  by 
fitlHng  under  a  vault,  and  was  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  grand  duke  Casmo,  He  was  of  a  most  lively  genius, 
Extremely  clever  in  statuary  and  in  civil  and  military 
architecture,  having  been  much  benefitted  by  Buonarotti 
and  Vasari.  He  was  an  excellent  miniature  painter,  and 
m  great  mechanic,  and  peculiarly  famous  for  the  making 
<rf*  fire-works,  whence  he  was  named  Bernardo  delle  Gi- 
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He  designed  the  villa  of  Marignolle,  now  Casa  Capponi : 
it  is  a  small  well-arranged  palace,  of  three  stories,  has  a 
beautiful  Corinthian  door,  and  balustrade  before  the  win- 
dows, at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  and  very  well 
ornamented.  He  built  the  villa  of  Artiminio  for  the  grand 
duke»  and  the  famous  one  of  Pratolino ;  the  plan  of  which 
is  so  ingenious,  that  without  courts,  loggia,  or  other 
spaces,  by  which  means  architects  generally  give  the 
necessary  Ught  to  their  buildings,  every  apartment  is 
provided  with  sufficient.  The  machines  for  raising  and 
conducting  the  water  are  extremely  curious;  as  are'  a 
variety  of  hydraulic  organs  and  instruments,  which  have 
since  served  as  examples  to  all  Europe.  This  villa  cost 
78,000  crowns. 

Buontalenti  also  improved  the  villas  of  Castello  and 
Petraja,  belonging  to  the  grand  duke,  and  greatly  improved 
the  garden  di  Boboli,  designed  by  Tribolo. 

For  the  grand  duke  he  built  a  palace,  called  the  Casino, 
behind  San  Marco;  elegant  and  simple,  with  doors  and 
ornaments  which  are  much  admired.  He  also  made  the 
facade  to  the  palace  of  the  Piazza,  in  the  Tuscan  order; 
it  is  beautiful  of  its  kind.  The  celebrated  gallery,  in 
which  the  statues  were  also  placed,  the  facade  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Trinita,  a  palace  for  Acciajuoli,  which 


church  de'  Cavalicri,  and  also  the  palace  at  Sienna.  The 
Tuscans  are  great  admirers  of  the  style  of  this  architect, 
and  even  of  his  broken  pediments,  placed  on  one  side  like 
horns.  It  is  true  that  he  used  these  whims  in  the  interior 
of  edifices,  but  they  do  not,  therefore,  cease  to  be  ex- 
travagances, to  which  il  Buontalenti  was  much  attached. 
He  erected  a  number  of  fortifications;  as  at  Civita  di 
Tronto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  at  Porta- Fermjo. 
At  Livonio  he  planned  the  Fortezza  Nuova,  and  a  number 
of  bastions  at  Pistoja,  at  Prato,  and  at  Florence,  where  lie 
also  constructed  the  fortress  of  Belvidere.  He  was  engi- 
neer of  all  Tuscany,  and  raised  bridges,  embankments,  and 
machines  in  various  parts. 

BMt  his  invention  was  most  evident  in  curious  machines 
and  decorations  for  theatres,  and  sacred  and  public 
festivals* 

He  also  invented  a  method  of  preserving  ice  and  snow ; 
and  to  reward  him,  the  grand  duke  gave  him,  during 
his  life,  all  tlic  duties  upon  those  articles.  He  was  so 
much  attachefl  to  him,  that  he  commonly  took  him  in  his 
own  carriage,  not  only  to  evening  amusements,  but  about 
the  city  during  the  day,  Wlien  some  of  the  courtiers  were 
criticising  Bernardo*9  designs,  he  requested  thera  to  draw 
their  ideas,  as  his  memory  was  so  frail  he  could  only  tho- 
roughly understand  their  meaning  on  paper.  This  threw 
them  into  confusion,  for  they  were  not  only  unacquaihtcd 
with  drawing,  but  with  the  subject  they  professed  to 
criticise.  The  grand  duke  was  pleased  with  his  stratagem, 
and  laughed  heartily  at  them, 

Buontalenti  wais  lively,  kind  towards  his  pupils,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  were  poor,  but  of  superior  genius,  whom 
he  treated  with  the  utmost  generosity.  He  was  disin- 
terested, and  spent  vast  sums  in  models  and  inventions. 
He,  however,  had  to  endure  mucli  from  the  envious,  wlio 
pursued  him  every  where,  and  greatly  embittered  his 
latter  years. 
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GIULIO  PARIGI,  A  FLORENTiNr, 

(Died  1590.) 

Hb  w&b  aoQ  of  Alpbonso  Parigi,  an  architect  of  orimmrj 
{Nractice,  wlio»  after  the  death  of  Vasah,  finished  the  boikliBg 
of  the  Uffixj  NttOTi  at  Florence.  Giulio  was  a  disciple  of 
Boontalenta*  and  became  both  a  civil  and  military  archi* 
tect,  and  acquired  such  fame  in  drawing,  matheiEiaties, 
and  the  mechanics,  that  he  was  sdected  to  teach  tkem  lo 
the  princes  of  Tuscany.  He  gained  great  credit  for  his 
decorations  for  various  festivals,  as  also  in  the  archi* 
tecture  of  the  imperial  villa  of  Poggio,  the  convent  of  the 
Augustine  Fathers  at  Florence,  and  in  that  of  La  Pace, 
belonging  to  the  Fathers  of  San  Bernardo,  without  the 
Porta  Romana.  The  Manicelli  palace,  which  he  erected 
at  FlorVDoe,  is  of  tolerably  good  architecture. 


I 
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Ihe  door  dimmishiag  in  its  height.  He  made  a  staircase 
for  the  Strozzi  palace  at  Florence,  with  which  Buontalenti 
was  disgusted*  The  palace  he  erected  at  Florence  for  the 
DardinelU  is  of  three  stories,  badly  arranged,  with  win* 
dowB  of  various  sizes,  some  resting  on  consoles,  and  some 
not :  all  are  ill  decorated.  He  was  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  Florence. 


GIAMBATISTA  CAVAGNI,  a  Neapolitan, 


(Died  IdOO,) 


I 


In  cx>nj unction  with  Vincenzo  doUa  Monica,  built  the 
church  and  convent  of  San  Gregorio  Aim^no,  vulgarly 
called  San  Liguoro,  The  eacred  Monte  della  Pieta  is  also 
attributed  to  Cavagni*  and  doeB  him  honour. 

Dionisio  di  Bartolonimeo  is  thought  to  have  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  Cavagni ,  The  church  of  the  Fathers  delF  Oratorioi 
called  that  of  the  Geromini,  is  by  him.  The  fa^ade^ 
akhough  of  two  ordem,  is  good  ;  the  phm  is  a  Latin  cross, 
of  three  naves ;  the  greater  divided  from  the  lateral  ones 
by  marble  columns ;  un  the  capitals  of  which,  most  bar- 
barously, rest  the  arches.  This  church,  with  the  habitation 
for  the  Fathers,  was  finished  in  1597. 

Abotit  this  time  Giovanni  Simone  Moccia  flourished  in 
Naples,  and  in  IfKH)  entirely  rebuilt  the  church  of  Spirito 
Saoto«  which  was  then  thought  very  beautiful,  but  it  has 
been  since  much  improved.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Ihe  buddings  of  Naples  are  of  so  short  a  duration,  from 
a  faalt  in  their  construction  rather  than  in  the  materials* 
in  the  new  badly  arranged  fa^*ade  of  this  church,  of  the 
B      work  of  Mo<x:t&»  the  door  only  remains,  which  is  flankod 
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The  interior  i»  entirely  changed,  except  in  the  design  of  the 
Corinthian  columns  detached  from  the  wall,  supporting  an 
entablature,  which  runs  uniformly  without  any  projectkms 
round  the  whole  ample  area  of  the  church. 


DOMENICO  FONTANA, 


(Bom  1543,  died  1607,) 


Left  his  own  country,  Mili,  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  to  join  Giovanni  Fontana,  his  eldest 
brother,  at  Rome,  who  was  studying  architecture,  to 
which  Domenico  also  applied  himself,  having  acquired  the 
radiments  of  geometry.  The  cardinal  Montalto,  afl^- 
wards  Sixtns  V.  employed  him  to  build  the  chapel  of  the 
Presepio,  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  the  little  pahce 
della  Villa,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Negroni,  near  the 
same  Basilica:  but  pope  Gregory  .XI II.  having  deprived 
the  cardinal  of  his  income,  thinking  that  his  building ' 
an  evidence  of  too  great  riches,  it  was  suspended  for  ^ 
of  funds ;  but  Fontana  being  attached  to  the  cardinal  and 
to  the  buitdinstt  t^ril  for  1000  cruwnA,  which  be  had  saved 
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do  not  agree  with  the  interior,  are  insufferable.  We  do 
not  here  speak  of  the  various  sculptures  in  this  chapel, 
because  our  architect  was  not  concerned  in  them,  but  with 
reo^ard  to  the  architecture  of  the  two  sepulchres,  there  are 
gome  ^cat  errors. 

Within  this  chapel,  under  the  altar  in  the  centre.  Fon- 
tana  placed  the  Persepio  chapel,  which  was  in  another 
•fut  of  the  church ;  from  whence  he  removed  it  entire, 
although  old,  and  having  arches,  doors,  windows,  &c. 
The  little  palace,  before  alluded  to,  was  also  finished,  and 
elegantly  :  it  is  of  three  stories,  the  first  Doric  pilasters, 
the  second  the  Ionic  order,  and  the  tin'rd  Corinthian. 
Fontana  might  have  spared  the  two  lower  cornices. 
This  villa  was  embellished  with  a  variety  of  walks,  sta- 
tues, noble  fountains,  and  another  Palazzino,  looking 
towards  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  The  first  story  of  this 
edifice,  with  two  orders  of  little  windows,  is  not  happy ; 
much  less  so  is  that  species  of  attic  which  is  in  the  centre 
above,  and  so  extravagantly  high,  that  it  has  three  orders 
of  small  windows,  where  one  would  have  sufficed.  At  the 
side  of  this  palace,  and  io  front  of  a  walk,  is  a  light  gate» 
with  Ionic  columns. 

Sixtus  V.  was  now  desirous  of  nusing  in  the  centre 
of  the  square  of  St,  Peter's  the  only  obelisk  which  re- 
mained standing,  but  partly  interred,  near  the  wall  of  the 
Sacristy,  where  was  formerly  the  Circus  of  Nero.  Other 
poQ tills  had  had  the  same  wish,  but  the  difficulty  of  the 
enterprise  had  prevented  the  execution.  i 

This  obelisk,  or  pyramid,  is  of  red  granite,  called  by  tlie 
ancient  Romans  Marmor  Thebanuni,  (Tiieban  marble,)  on 
account  oi'  having  been  worked  near  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
whence  it  was  transported  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Caesar. 
Of  the  immense  number  in  Rome,  this  is  the  only  one 
remaining  entire;  it  is  without  hieroglyphics,  84  feet 
high,  8  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  base,  and  5  feet  6  inches 
at  the  top.     One  cubic  foot  of  this  granite  weighs  about 
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160  poundi ;  so  thmt  the  whole  weight  of  the  obehdi  mvMt 
be  •omewhat  less  than  759,0001b.  Of  the  roaiMKr  ia 
which  the  Egyptians  and  Romans  moved  these  eooraMNit 
masses  we  have  no  idea,  and  so  many  centuries  haraig 
elapsed  since  such  a  thing  had  been  done,  this  proper 
sition  of  Sixtus  V.  was  considered  so  novd,  that  a  genoml 
assembly  was  called  of  all  the  mathematicians,  engineen^ 
and  learned  men  from  various  parts  of  Europe ;  and»  in  a 
congress  held  by  the  pope,  more  than  fiOO  persons  ft^ 
seated  themselves,  bringing  with  them  their  invention; 
some  with  drawings,  some  with  models,  odieiB  with 
writings  or  alignments. 

The  greater  number  were  for  removing  it  by  nsaHS 
of  an  ircm  carriage  and  thirty-two  levers.  Others  inveBtod 
a  half  wheel,  on  which  the  obelisk  was  to  be  raised  bj 
degrees.  Some  proposed  screws,  and  others  thought  of 
carrying  it  upon  slings. 

Bartolommeo  Ammanati,  a  Florentine  architect  and 
sculptor,  sent  expressly  by  the  grand  duke,  presenled 
himsdf  before  the  pope,  without  either  models  or  deBigni» 
and  requested  a  year  to  consider  it ;  for  this  he  was  most 
severely  reprimanded  by  the  pontifT.  Footana  exhibited 
his  wooden  model,  with  a  leaden  pyramid,  which*  by 
means  of  a  windlass  and  crane,  was  raised  and  lowered 
with  the  greatest  facility ;  he  explained  the  nature  of  t 
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pope»  and  rcBpectfiilly  represented  to  him,  that  no  one 
could  80  properly  execute  a  design  as  the  mventor.  Sixtus 
w«ii  persuaded,  and  committed  the  entire  direction  of  it 
lo  him.  The  architect  then  commenced  his  work  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  He  dug  a  square  hole  of  44  feet,  in  the 
piazza»24  feet  deep,  and  findinci:  the  soil  watery  and  chalky, 
he  made  it  firm  by  strong  and  massive  piles.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  ropes  made,  thre^i  inches  in  diameter,  1600 
feet  long,  an  immense  quantity  of  cords.  large  iron  rods 
to  strengthen  the  obelisk,  mid  other  pieces  of  iron  for  the 
cases  of  the  cranes,  pins,  circles,  pivots,  and  instruments 
of  every  kind*  The  iron  to  secure  the  obelisk  alone 
amounted  to  40,0001bs,,  and  was  made  in  the  manufac- 
tories of  Rome,  Ronciglione,  and  Subbiaco.  The  beams, 
taken  from  the  woods  of  Nettuno,  were  of  such  a  pro- 
digious size,  that  each  was  drawn  by  seven  pair  of  buf- 
ISdoee*  From  Terracina  elm  was  brought,  for  the  caseing, 
•ml  ahafts  of  Holm  oak  for  the  windlass,  besides  other 
timbers* 

To  move  the  pyramid,  Fontana  ordered  a  wooden  car- 
riage^  widened  the  piazi^,  removed  the  wall  of  the  Sa- 
criBty»  to  erect  the  windlass ;  and  to  prevent  the  ground 
ffOflt  giving  way,  it  being  soft  and  marshy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  weight,  he  made  a  bed  with  two 
kiytiB  of  timber*  crossing  each  other  in  a  contiury  direc-^ 
ikm.  On  this  foundation  he  placed  the  c^istle  or  car- 
riage»  which  had  eight  columns :  each  of  tliese  columns 
«ras  composed  of  so  many  thick  planks,  that  they  measured 

I  13  feet  in  dicumferencc-  These  were  united  together  by 
thick  cords«  without  screws,  in  order  to  be  done  and 
undone  with  greater  quickness*     The  height  of  the  beams 

f  were  required  to  be  90  feet ;  and  not  any  being  of  that 
length,  they  were  placed  one  on  the  other,  and  united  by 
iron  bands.  These  columns  were  strengthened  by  forty- 
eight  braces,  and  tied  together  on  all  sides.  The  obelisk 
was  entirely   covered   wilh  double  mats,  to  prevent  its 
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being  injured ;  it  was  then  surroanded  by  planks,  cnrer 
which  were  placed  large  rods  of  iron,  and  these  embraeiBg 
the  thick  part  underneath,  came  directly  over  the  four 
fSM^es  of  the  mass,  which  thus  became-  totally  encirdad 
with  these  coTerings.  The  whole  pyramid  thus  weighed 
pne  million  and  a  half  pounds.  Fontana  calculated  that 
every  windlass,  with  good  ropes  and  cranes,  would  be  aUe 
to  more  20,000  lbs.  weight ;  and  consequently  forty  wo«ld 
moTe  800,000,  and  he  gained  the  rest  by  five  lereis  of 
thick  beams  62  feet  long. 

So  novel  an  apparatus  excited  the  curiosity  of  all  Rone, 
and  of  foreigners  also,  who  came  from  distant  oovntiies 
to  see  what  effect  would  be  produced  by  this  wood  of 
beams,  mingled  with  ropes,  windlasses,  levers,  and  pulleys. 
In  order  to  prevent  confusion,  Sixtus  V.  issued  oaie  of 
his  mandates,  that  on  the  day  of  its  being  worked,  no 
one,  except  the  workmen,  should  enter  the  enclosuie»  on 
pain  of  death,  and  that  no  one  should  make  the 
least  noise,  «nor  even  speak  loud.  Accordingly,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1586,  the  first  to  enter  the  barrier  was 
the  chief  justice  and  his  officers,  and  the  executioiier  to 
plant  the  gibbet,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  cereoMiiy. 
Fontana  went  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  pope, 
who,  after  having  bestowed  it,  told  him  to  be  cmntioaB 
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barriers^  between  the  Swiss  gnards  and  the  cavalry  i  nil 
were  fixed  and  attentive  to  the  proceedings;  and,  ter- 
rified at  the  sight  of  the  inexorable  gibbet,  every  one 
was  silent. 

The  architect  gave  an  order  that,  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet t  each  should  begin  working,  and  at  that  of  the 
bell  placed  in  the  castle  of  wood,  each  should  desist: 
there  were  more  than  900  workmen,  and  75  horses.  The 
trumpet  sounded,  and  In  an  instant,  men,  horses,  wind- 
lasses, cranes,  and  levers,  were  all  in  motion.  The  ground 
trembled,  the  castle  cracked,  all  the  planks  bent  from  the 
enormous  weight,  and  the  pyramid,  which  inclined  about 
I  a  foot  towards  the  choir  of  St.  Peter,  was  raised  perpen- 
dicularly. Tlie  commencement  having  prospered  so  well, 
the  bell  sounded  a  rest.  In  twelve  more  movements  the 
pyramid  was  raised  almost  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  such  a  situation  that  it  could  be  placed  on  the  rollers, 
and  it  remained  firmly  fixed  by  means  of  wedges  of  iron 
and  wood*  At  this  happy  event  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
discharged  all  its  artillery,  and  a  universal  joy  pervaded 
the  whole  city. 

Fontana  was  now  convinced  that  the  ropes  were  better 
than  iron  bands,  these  being  most  broken  or  distorted, 
or  expanded   by  the  weight.     On  the  7th  of  May  the 
pyramid  was  placed  on  the  sledge — a  more  difficult  and 
I  tedious  operation   than  that  of  raising  it,  it   being  ne- 
leessary   to   convey   it   over   the    piazza  to   the  situation 
I  intended  for  it,  which  was  115  rods  from  where  it  then 
[fttood*     The  level  of  the  piazza  being  about  30  feet  lower, 
'it  waji  necessary    to   throw  up  an   earthen  embankment 
from   one   place    to   the    other,   well    secured    by   piles, 
&c.    This  being  done,  on  the  13th  of  June,  by  means  of 
four  mndlasses,    the    pyramid    was    removed   with    the 
^greatest  facility  on  the  rollers,  to  the  place  of  its  desti- 
nation.   The  pope  deferred  its  erection  to  the  next  autumn. 
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let!  the  amnmer  heaU  should  injure  the  workmen  and 
spectaton. 

In  dieinean  time,  the  pedestal,  which  was  interred  30fint» 
was  removed :  it  was  composed  of  two  parts,  the  ogd^  aad 
basement  bmng  of  the  same  mass,  and  the  plinth  of  white 
marble.  All  the  preparations  were  made  for  this  last  operm* 
tion  on  the  10th  of  September,  with  the  same  sdemnittes; 
140  horses  and  800  men  were  employed.  The  pope  selected 
this  day  for  the  solemn  entrance  of  the  duke  of  Lnxemboug, 
ambassador  of  ceremony  from  Henry  II L  of  France^  and 
caused  the  procession  to  entar  by  the  Porta  Angelica, 
instead  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  When  this  nobleman 
ctowed  the  Piazea  of  St.  Peter's,  he  stopped  to  obeenre  the 
coneourse  of  workmen  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  ofmachhas, 
and  saw,  admiring,  Rome  rising  again  by  the  haad  of 
Siztus  V.  In  fifty-two  morements  the  pyramid  was  laind, 
and  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  it  was  placed  firm  on  its 
pedestal.  The  castle  disappeared,  and  the  artkieen,  oh 
Imdcated  with  joy,  carried  Fontana  on  their  shoulden  in 
triumph  to  his  own  house,  amidst  the  sound  of  drums  and 
trumpets  and  the  plaudits  of  an  immense  crowd. 

In  placing  it  upright  on  the  pedestal,  Fontana  eossi- 
dered  the  method  adopted  by  the  ancients  as  the  least 
difficult ;  which  was  to  rest  one  end  on  two  ^obes,  then 
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knighthoods,  3000  crowns  of  gold  in  ready  money,  and 
every  description  of  material  used  in  the  A^ork,  which 
was  valued  at  more  than  20,000  crowns.  Two  bronze 
medals  of  him  were  cotaed ;  and  the  following  inscription 
was  placed  on  the  base  of  the  pyramid  by  orde?  of  the 
pope  :  — 

KDomiTticv»  Fontana, 
Ex.  Pago.  Agri.     Novocomensls* 
^  TmustvUt.  El.  £r€X4t. 


I 


I 


Bui  this  inscription  is  so  small,  that  those  unacquainted 
with  its  being  there  would  not  observe  it. 

Thus  Sixtus  V,  and  Fontana  have  acquired  so  much 
glory  from  the  erection  of  this  pyramid  j  while  the  artists 
who  worked  it,  and  those  who  removed  it  such  a  distance, 
ar0  lo^t  in  oblivion.  That  part  of  history  which  describes 
the  works  of  Archiniedes»  shews  us  that  in  some  things  we 
are  but  pigmies,  when  compared  with  the  ancients*  Bui 
what  is  the  value  of  these  obehsks,  for  the  weckiag,  trans- 
porting, and  erecting  of  which  so  many  rewards  and 
anxieties  have  been  created  ?  AU  their  worth  consists  in 
the  difficulties  surmounted.  But  from  this  species  of 
vanity  some  advantages  have  certainly  arisen ;  as  the 
iaveation  of  machines — ^the  employment  of  men — ^fame 
and  riches  to  the  aitists. 

In  1769  the  count  Marino  Carburi,  of  Cephalonia, 
moved  a  mass  of  granite,  weighing  three  million  pounds^ 
ta  St.  Petersburgh^  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  be  erected  in  the  square 
of  tluit  city,  after  the  design  of  M.  Falconet,  who  dis- 
carded the  common  mode  of  placing  an  equestrian  statue 
on  a  pedestal*  where,  properly  speak ing»  it  never  could 
be  \  and  suggested  a  rock,  on  which  the  hero  was  to 
have  the  appe^irance  of  scalloping,  but  suddetdy  be  ar- 
rested at  the  sight  of  an  enormous  serpent*  which,  with 
other  obstacles .  lie  overcomes  for  the  liappiness  of  the 
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Muscovites.  None  but  a  Catherine  II.,  who  so  glorioosly 
accomplished  all  the  orreat  ideas  of  that  hero,  could  hare 
brought  to  perfection  this  extraordinary  one  of  the  artist. 
An  inunense  mass  was  accidentally  found  buried  15  feet 
in  a  bog  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the  river  Neva,  and 
fourteen  from  St.  Petersburgh.  It  was  also  casually  that 
Carburi  was  at  the  city  to  undertake  the  removal  of  it. 
Nature  alone  sometimes  forms  a  mechanic,  as  she  does  a 
sovereign,  a  general,  a  painter,  a  philosopher.  The  expense 
of  this  removal  was  only  70,000  rubles,  and  the  materiab 
left  after  the  operation  were  worth  two-thirds  of  that  sum. 
The  obstacles  surmounted  do  honour  to  the  human  under- 
standing. The  rock  was  37  feet  long,  22  high,  and  21 
broad,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelopepidon.  It  was  cleft 
by  a  Uast,  the  middle  part  taken  away,  and  in  the 
cavity  was  constructed  a  forge,  for  the  wants  of  tiie 
journey.  Carburi  did  not  use  cylindrical  rollers  fbr 
his  undertaking:  these  causing  an  attrition  sufficient 
to  break  the  strongest  cables.  Instead  of  rollers  he 
used  balls  composed  of  brass,  tin,  and  calamina,  whidi 
rolled  with  their  burden  under  a  species  of  boat  180  feet 
long,  and  66  wide.  This  extraordinary  spectacle  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  whole  court,  and  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
a  branch  from  the  great  Frederick.    Two  drums  at  the 
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fettgable  in  regiilating  the  arrangements ;  and  in  six  weeks 
the  whole  arrived  at  the  river.  It  was  embarked,  and 
safely  landed.  Carburi  then  placed  the  mass  in  the  Bqiiare 
of  St.  Peter's,  to  the  honour  of  Peter,  Falconet,  Carburi, 
and  of  Catherine,  who  may  always,  from  her  actions,  be 
clafisad  among  illtistrioits  men.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
in  this  operation  the  moss  and  straw  that  was  placed 
underneath  the  rock,  became  by  compression  so  compact, 
tbat  it  almost  equalled  in  hardness  the  ball  of  a  musket. 
Similar  mechanical  operations  of  the  ancients  have  been 
wonderfully  exaggerated  by  their  poets. 

In  the  erection  of  the  other  obelisks  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  the  Giovanni  Late- 
rano,  Sixtus  V.  employed  the  cavalier  Fontana* 

This  architect  adorned  the  fagade  of  San  Giovanni 
Laterano,  that  is,  the  one  opposite  to  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  with  a  Travertine  portico  of  four  arches  of 
Doric  pilasters,  and  a  loggia  above  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
for  the  Benediction.  Fontana  paid  but  little  attention  to 
this  Doric :  he  doubled  the  pilasters  at  the  angles  in  order 
to  give  greater  strength,  and  on  this  account  the  metopes 
of  the  inter-pilasters  are  too  long.  Instead  of  placing  the 
mutule  under  the  cornice,  he  placed  the  dentels,  which 
da  not  agree  exactly  with  the  Doric  order. 
I  On  one  side  of  this  portico  he  built  the  superb  palace, 
of  three  stories,  for  the  use  of  the  pope.  The  mouldings 
to  the  windows  are  clumsy,  and  the  architraves  too  wide. 
The  tliird  story  is  further  from  the  second  than  the  second 
from  the  first ;  the  arrangement  should  be  precisely  con- 
tmry.  The  windows  in  the  frieze  under  the  cornice*  and 
liie  two  rustic  doors,  are  monstrous :  although  in  itself  the 
rustic  work  is  extremely  elegant,  it  does  not  look  con 
utent  in  a  building  really  majestic.  In  order  to  build  this 
|Mdace»  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  holy  staircase,  and 
place  it  in  the  Sancta  Sanctorum,  where  Fontana  added 
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flome  mora  stepB  for  greater  conrenieiice,  and  made  a 
fii^ade,  with  aichcs  and  Doric  pibsters.  In  thia»  which 
b  a  moat  defenned  work,  there  ia  a  confnaion  of  triglypha 
and  metopea  carried  for  the  length  of  a  mik :  there  am 
both  denteb  and  mutnlea.  These  faults  may  have  been 
occasioned  fay  the  absence^  or  after  the  death,  of  the 
ardiitecty  as  we  do  not  see  them  introduced  in  the  book 
which  Fontana  pabliahed. 

Sixtoa  v.,  who  was  always  desirous  of  doing  maaj 
thinga  at  the  same  time,  employed  Fontana  on  the  Vatieatt 
library,  who  reaolred  to  carry  it  acroes  the  Bdvidera 
coart,  and  thus  spoilt  the  moat  beautiful  work  ef  Bra- 
mante  d^ibino.  This  room  was  placed  on  a  lerd  with 
the  two  long  corridors,  between  which  it  is  encloeed. 
The  ingress  is  by  descending  a  step ;  and  the  egresa  to 
the  side,  in  order  to  enter  the  opposite  corridor,  in  iHiidi 
is  the  library,  is  by  ascending.  The  architecture  of  this 
libcaiy,  with  the  simple  pilasters,  which  support  a  reiy 
dnmsy  roof,  do  not  look  consistent  with  an  edifice  of  this 
nature*  At  the  same  time  Fontana  also  began  that  part 
of  the  palace  iriiich  looks  towards  the  square  of  St.  Peter^a 
and  the  city,  and  which  is  the  most  conspicuoua  in  that 
group  of  palaces  called  the  Vatican.  This  edifice  may  be 
considered  a  companion  to  the  palace  of  San  Giovanni 
LateranQ> 
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built  the  palazzo  Mattel,  now  Albani,  which  has  since 
been  enlarged :  its  architecture  has  nothing  remarkable* 

Fontana  restored  the  two  celebrated  columns  of  Trajan 
and  Antoninus,  and  built  the  Mendicant*^  hospital,  now 
the  Convitto  di  8acerdote,  at  the  Sistine  bridge;  and 
among  his  other  works  is  the  gate  of  the  Cancel laria.  He 
superintended  the  conduit  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  which  was 
brought  from  a  mountain  under  the  Colonna,  a  small 
castle  eighteen  miles  from  Rome ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the 
hills  and  vallies,  the  aqueduct  is  twenty-two  miles  long. 
The  arches  in  some  parts  are  52  feet  high ;  they  are 
carried  fifteen  miles  above  ground,  and  seven  under.  Two 
thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  in  this  work,  and 
sometimes  three  and  four  thousand  <  In  the  square  of  the 
Baths,  where  this  water  first  shews  itself,  he  built  a  large 
fountain,  ornamented  in  the  centre-niche  with  a  Moses, 
and  at  the  sides  with  bas-reliefs,  alluding  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  desert.  This  should  have  been  a  rusfic  work, 
and  tlie  w^ter  have  issued  from  hills  and  rocks,  and 
not  amidst  polished  stones  and  Ionic  columns,  and  a 
mimber  of  lions,  which,  neither  in  the  order  of  nature  nor 
by  a  miracle,  spout  forth  water,  or  remain  in  the  society 
of  man.  Artists  always  appear  to  have  had  great  pleasure 
in  converting  lions  into  aquatic  animals :  here  they  spout^ 
water ;  at  the  foot  of  the  Campidoglio  they  do  the  same  ; 
and  finally,  to  the  gutters  of  roofs  they  are  made  to  fill  an 
office  by  no  means  characterittic  of  them.  **  Delphinum 
sylvis,  appingit  fluctibus  aprum/'  The  facade  of  this 
fountain  has  since  had  an  attic  added  to  it,  which  is  much 
too  lofty. 

StxtuB  V,  was  desirous  of  converting  the  Coliseum  into 
a  woollen  manufactoiy :  Fontana  made  a  design  adapted 
to  the  ancient  elHptical  form  of  the  amphitheatre,  n^th 
four  gates  of  entrance,  and  as  many  staircases,  a  fountain 
in  the  centre,  galleries  all   louud  for  the  artiticeni,  and 
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shops  and  rooms  within.  The  levelling  the  ground  on 
the  exterior  was  begun,  when  the  pope  died ;  after  which 
the  design  was  abandoned. 

While  Fontana  was  occupied  on  a  bridge  of  Travertine 
over  the  Tiber,  at  Borgbetto,  near  La  Marca,-80  many  com- 
plaints were  made  concerning  him,  that  Clement  VIIL 
deprived  him  of  the  situation  of  pontifical  architect,  and 
required  moreover  an  account  of  the  money  employed  in 
his  various  buildings.  The  count  Miranda,  viceroy  of 
Naples^  sent  for  him  to  that  capital,  and  declared  him  the 
royal  architect  and  first  engineer  of  the  kingdom.  We 
oannot  account  for  M.  Carrara,  in  his  learned  dissertatioD 
on  the  decay  of  marbles,  making  him  preside  over  the 
Vellino  nella  Nera,  from  1696  to  1601,  under  the  same 
Clement  VIII . 

When  Fontana  arrived  at  Naples,  1592,  he  penned  up 
various  waters  which  had  sprung  in  tlie  Terra  di  Lavoio, 
renewed  the  ancient  canal  of  the  Clanio,  vulgarly  called 
Lagno,  and  conducted  the  water  from  Samo  to  the  tower 
della  Nunziata,  for  the  use  of  the  mills  at  Naples.  Under 
the  viceroy,  the  count  Olinarez,  he  began  the  Strada  di 
Chiaja  along  the  sea-shore,  adorned  it  with  a  number  of 
fountains,  and  raised  the  Strada  di  Santa  Lucia,  which 
leads  to  the  sea,  levelled  the  piazza  of  Castel  Nuovo,  and 
ercctfd  m  it  Uit;  ibuatahi  MtHliiia^.  the  richest  in  Napk 
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ticoed,  with  Doric  pilasters,  the  second  Ionic,  and  the  third 
Composite,  with  small  pilasters,  which  have  windows 
between  them.  It  was  intended  to  have  had  three  large 
doors;  the  centre  one,  ornamented  with  isolated  Doric 
colnmns  of  i^anitc,  from  the  i«le  of  Giglio,  was  to  have 
conducted  to  a  rather  small  courts  and  the  two  lateral  ones 
to  two  others.  The  principal  facade  m  380  feet  long,  the 
sides  260,  and  the  height  80-  In  the  facade  thei-e  are 
twenty-one  windows.  The  interior  has  been  changed 
from  the  design  of  Fontana,  principally  in  the  staircase, 
for  which  the  count  Monterey  snbstitnted  luiother,  ex- 
tremely large.  It  is,  however,  much  admired,  although 
its  want  of  proportion  is  manifest;  but  the  com- 
menial ity,  surprised  at  its  extraordinary  size,  confound 
that  quality  with  the  idea  of  beauty.  The  disfigurement 
of  the  stairs  has  involved  that  of  the  halL  This  palace 
has  latterly  had  many  additions  made  to  it  in  situations 
where  buildings  should  never  have  been  placed,  preserving 
the  old  palace,  which  is  a  perfect  wilderness,  and  ought 
long  ago  to  have  been  pulled  down.  It  is  a  fatality 
attending  Naples,  that  she  should  never  have  an  entire 
<jdifice  of  good  architecture. 

Fontana  also  made  a  desigix  for  an  enclosed  haven  to 
the  tower  San  Vincenzo,  with  a  pier  400  canna  long  j  only 
30  of  them  were  done,  and  the  remainder  has  never  been 
added*  He  died  rich  and  honoured  at  Naples,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Sant'  Anna  of  the  Lombards,  in 
&  chapel  of  his  own  building,  and  in  which  his  son, 
Cesare  Fontana,  who  was  declared  his  successor  as  royal 
ajchitect,  erected  a  monument  worthy  of  his  memory. 
Domenico  Fontana  has  left  a  folio  volume  on  the  removal 
of  the  Vatican  obelisk,  and  some  other  buildings  erected 
by  him  in  Naples  and  Rome. 

His  genius  in  mechanics  was  great— much  greater  than 
the  purity  of  his  taste  for  architecture.  He  did  not 
preserve  the  proper  characters  peculiar  to  the  orders  :  his 
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•tjie  WIS  .meagre  end  teme»  nor  did  he  avoid  any  of  the 
Taiioneabwes  then  in  practice.  His  inrentioiM  were  gimnd; 
nd  die  caTalaer  Domenico  Fmitana  is  worthy  a  place 
among  the  most  distinguished  artists.  Cesare  Fontana^  jnet 
mentioned^  who  was  also  a  cavalier^  designed  a  vaiiety  of 
fafoildings  in  Naples,  among  whidi  that  of  the  pnblic 
granaries  is  remarkable,  capable  of  containing  more  than 
2000  measnres  of  com«  But  the  most  stnpendons  woik 
by  this  architect  is  the  oniversity  or  schools.  Thi8.gnal 
hnilding  was  begun  in  IBQQ,  by  order  of  the  riceioy,  Don 
Fsrdinando  de  Castro,  count  Lemss,. and  a  great  hnrer  of 
mxtB  and  literature.  In  the  arrangements  of  the  plan  there 
is  not  much  genius  displayed,  and  still  leas  in  the  fii^ade, 
which  is  a  long  low  hne,  with  a  payilion  in  the  centre, 
disproportionately  high  with  regard  to  the  sides.  The 
deoorations  are  cbunsy  and  incorrect.  It  is  pretended  tfiat 
the  statues  in  the  niches  of  the  fagade  are  antiques^  and 
are  likenesses  taken  of  the  family  of  Marcus  Agrippa, 
and  adorned  some  palace  which  this  Roman  personage 
had  at  Cuma :  but  it  is  also  said  that  Ulysses  was  at 
Naples  for  no  less  a  purpose  than  to  teach  Greciaii  lite* 
rature.  This  was  the  dream  of  the  father  Oreo,  a  Jesuit; 
and  it  is  eren  recorded  in  an  inscription  orer  the  door 
of  the  university.    It  is  now  intended   to   conceit  this 
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Assisted  his  brotlicr  Domenico  in  hia  various  works  at 
Rome.  He  was  also  architect  of  St.  Peter*s;  and  the 
palace  of  the  Guistiniuni  princes,  which  possesses  some 
merit,  is  supposed  to  be  his  design.  But  his  greatest 
excellence  consisted  in  his  knowledge  of  hydrauhcs.  He 
cleansed  the  Tiber  at  Ostia;  settled  some  contentions 
which  had  existed  from  time  immemorial  concerning  the 
Veiino,  between  Terni  and  Narni;  supphed  Civitavecchia 
and  Veletri  with  water,  and  conducted  the  Algida  to 
Frascati  to  ornament  the  Belvedere  villa,  and  also  to  the 
Vdla  di  Mondragone,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  some 
curious  fountains.  He  restored  and  renewed  the  ancient 
ac|ueduct  of  Augustus,  by  order  of  Paul  V.,  to  receive  the 
waters  of  the  Bracciano,  which  discharges  itself  like  a 
large  river,  by  five  mouths,  above  San  Pietro  Montorio» 
where  be  erected  the  magnificent  fountain,  similar  to  that 
of  Termini*  Ionic  colomns,  on  very  slender  pedestals, 
appear  inadequate  to  support  the  lofty  attic,  and  the  heavy 
escutclieon  containing  the  papal  arms-  He  carried  the 
aqueducts  over  the  Ponte  Sis  to,  to  form  the  beautiful 
cascade  opposite  the  Strada  Giulia.  In  this  fountain  the 
columns  are  attached  to  the  walls,  producing  a  heavy 
effect.  He  also  supplied  the  towns  of  Recanati  and  Loretto, 
and  strengthened  the  supports  and  parapet  to  the  cascade 
at  Tivoli.  He  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  Ferrara  and 
Ravenna,  to  repair  the  damages  made  by  the  Po  in  those 
provinces ;  and,  while  thus  occupied,  was  taken  ill  j  and, 
returning  to  Rome,  died  at  74  years  of  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Araceli. 
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Was  bom  at  Oppido,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Hi» 
first  work  in  that  capital  was  the  house  of  the  Teatini, 
called  Santi  Apostoli,  which  was  erected  in  1590.  His 
design  was  preferred  before  others  for  the  construction  of 
the  chapel  of  the  treasury,  in  the  cathedral,  though  some 
have  supposed  the  architect  to  have  been  the  father 
Francesco  Negro.  Be  it  by  whom  it  may,  this  extremeJy 
rich  chapel  was  begun  in  1608  :  its  plan,  that  of  a  Greek 
cross,  34  feet  long,  and  69  wide;  it  has  seven  altars, 
and  forty-two  columns  of  Brocatello  marble,  with  niches 
between  them,  adorned  with  statues ;  the  architecture  is 
solemn,  and  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  best  specimens  in 
Naples.  The  greater  part  of  the  paintings  are  by  Dome- 
nichino,  except  those  in  the  cupola,  which  are  by  Lan- 
franco.  Here  are  preserved  all  tlie  relics  and  silver  statues 
of  the  numerous  tutelary  saints  of  the  city :  those  of 
St»  Januarius  are  the  most  favoured.  One  of  these,  a  vial, 
which  contains  his  blood,  liquefies  twice  a  year,  on  ita 
being  held  up  to  the  head  of  the  saint.  To  the  father 
Francesco  is  also  attributed  the  church  of  Sant'  Andrea 
della  Valle,  at  Rome.  In  1622  he  made  a  design  for  the 
church  of  the  Santi  Apostoli,  at  Naples ;  and  afterwards 
built  that  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angioli,  at  Pizzo  Falcone^ 
which  also  belongs  to  the  Teatini,  and  is  perhaps  the  best* 
proportioned  edifice  in  Naples. 
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GIACOMO  BELLA  PORTA,  a  Milanese- 


This  artist,  who  originally  worked  in  stucco,  studied 
architecture  under  Vignola ;  and  becoming  the  architect 
of  St.  Peters,  he  executed  the  idea  of  Bonarroti,  in 
vaulting  the  cupola,  which  gives  to  modem  Rome  a  supe- 
riority over  the  ancient  city.  In  every  age  cupolas  have 
been  in  use,  as  we  see  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica, 
and  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome.  These,  although  sufficiently 
elevated  in  the  interior,  are  fiat  and  ill-built  exter- 
nally y  which  is  also  the  case  w^ith  that  of  Santa  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  of  St.  Marco  at  Venice,  and  the  Agostino 
at  Rome*  Those  of  Pisa  have  the  disagreeable  Gothic 
contour,  from  which  Bhmclleschi  has  not  departed  very 
far  in  his  celebrated  cupola  of  the  cathedr^d  at  Flo- 
rence, having  placed  one  ingeniously  within  the  other, 
lichael  Angelo  made  the  design  and  model  for  that 
double  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  in  which  h  united  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  originality —the  three  greatest  qualities  of 
the  fine  arts.  Sixtus  V.,  who  aimed  at  celebrity,  parti- 
cularly in  the  embellishments  of  Rome,  commissioned 
Giacomo  dell  a  Porta,  first  architect,  and  Domenico  Fon- 
tana,  to  raise  the  cupola.  In  twenty-two  months,  600 
persons,  working  continually  during  the  day,  and  some- 
times during  the  night,  completed  it ;  and  the  world  has 
never  since  seen  its  equal. 

These  two  architects  gave  a  little  more  height  than  was 
in  the  original  design  of  Michael  Angelo.  both  to  the 
interior  and  exterior  cupola,  though  it  is  said  that  they  did 
not  alter  the  design  of  the  latter.  Hence  has  arisen  the 
idea  that  Bonarroti  was  himself  incapable  of  making  one 
more  elegant  than  that  of  Brunelleschi  over  the  cupola  of 
Floi^ence ;  the  lantern  of  St.  Peter*^  is  also  very  inelegant. 
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particularly  with  regard  to  that  corona  ot  candelahrg 
OTer  the  entablature.  It  is,  however,  executed  acconl- 
ing  to  the  model  made  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  which 
is  carefully  jHceserved  in  St.  Peter's.  The  grealeat  defect 
in  it,  is  its  columns  resting  on  the  weakest  part  of  the 
eapola. 

It  was  then  determined  not  to  place  statues  oirer  tlie 
odunuw  round  the  drum,  perhaps  justly,  to  avoid  too 
■meh  weight  and  confusion^  Kztus  V.,  however,  plaoed 
seven  ribs  of  gilt  metal  on  the  side  of  the  cupola  that  is 
seen  from  the  front;  but  they  were  afterwards  removed,  to 
be  applied  to  some  other  use. 

Delia  Porta  and  Fontana  had  the  plan  and  elevmtioQ  of 
the  eopola  deKneated  on  the  pavonent  of  the  church  of 
St.  Paul.  These  lines  are  now  obliterated,  thepaveoMot 
being  ooaiposed  of  irregular  and  badly  united  pieces  of 
stone. 

The  interior  diameter  of  the  drum  of  the  Vatican  enpok 
is  139  feet,  that  of  the  Pantheon  142  feet  6  inches.  From 
the  principal  entablature  to  the  eye  of  the  lantern  167  fiwt, 
of  the  Paathera  148  feet ;  from  the  conmiencement  of  the 
drum  to  the  top  of  the  cross  284  feet ;  hence  the  hateni, 
with  the  cross,  is  as  high  as  the  Famese  palaoe:  firam 
Ithe  parement  to  the  drum  is  154  feet.  Thus  .the  whok 
licigght^  tiom  th<e  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  crose^  is  438 
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it,  and  to  Frezier,  who  studied  the  construction  and  pro- 
perties of  it*  The  learned  signor  Marchese  Poleni  did 
not  find  the  Vatican  cupola  an  exact  catcnaria,  but  a  little 
varying  from  it;  he,  nevertheless,  declared  it  to  be  an 
excellent  form :  of  this  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Giacomo  della  Porta  continued  the  buildings  of  the 
Campidoglio,  according  to  the  design  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  erected  the  statues  on  the  balustrades.  He  finished 
abo  the  church  del  Gesu,  according  to  the  plan  of 
Vignola.  This  church  is  decorated  with  double  Com- 
posite pilasters,  placed  so  close  to  the  angles  of  the  piers 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  space  for  a  well-proportioned 
aichivolt.  The  pilasters  which  ornament  the  four  piers  of 
the  cupola,  and  which  receive  the  double  arches,  appear 
to  have  their  bases  and  capitals  mutilated.  The  exterior 
cupola  is  destitute  of  grace ;  it  is  too  low.  The  drum  is 
of  an  octangular  Bgure,  which  is  much  less  beautiful  than 
the  circular  one.  The  fagade  is  very  simple,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  interior  of  the  church,  which  is  much  orna- 
mented; the  pilasters  ako  are  small  for  those  within. 
There  are  a  number  of  useless  projections,  and  five  pedi- 
ments, one  over  the  other,  which  are  equally  absurd.  Its 
principal  value  is  being  of  Travertine  stone.  But  why  was 
not  the  design  of  Vignola  followed  ? 

Giacomo  delta  Porta  also  built  the  fagade  of  the  church 
of  San  Louis,  of  two  orders,  Doric  and  Corinthian,  a  com- 
mon practice  with  architects  of  this  time.  In  the  same 
style  are  the  two  which  he  made  for  the  Madonna  de' 
Monti,  and  Santa  Maria,  in  Via.  The  church  of  the 
Greeks,  in  the  Strada  del  Babbuino,  is  of  good  foim. 
The  palace  of  the  marchese  Serlupi,  next  the  Seminario 
Romano,  was  built  by  him.  It  is  a  stately  ediAce,  but  the 
windows  are  heavy,  from  being  overcharged  with  orna- 
ment. This  palace  remained  only  half  finished ;  the  other 
half  hafi  since  been  added,  and  it  has  any  other  character 
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than  that  of  a  palace.  The  elegant  palace  Gottofiredi,  in 
the  pbzza  of  Venice,  with  three  orders  of  aichitectare,  ii 
hj  him.  The  first  order  is  Doric,  the  proportions  of  the 
fiieze  being  altered.  He  also  built  the  Niccolini  pabiee, 
in  the  piazza  Collonna  ;  it  is  noble  in  its  simplicity,  bat 
there  are  a  number  of  irregularities  in  the  unequal  dis- 
position of  the  windows,  in  their  proportions  and  ofiuir 
ments,  and  the  rusticated  sides  are  not  connstent  with 
the  plain  parts  of  the  edifice :  the  door  is  not  in  the 
centre,  and  its  opening  is  too  large  for  the  smallness  of 
the  columns  placed  at  the  flanks  or  jambs.  He  began 
also  the  Spada  palace,  at  the  Corso,  opposite  the  column 
of  Antoninus;  but  this  has  since  been  so  deformed,  dial, 
for  the  honour  of  Rome,  it  ought  to  be  destroyed.  He  had 
also  the  direction  of  the  fabric  della  Sapienza ;  and  to  tlw 
Famese  palace  he  made  the  superior  windows,  with  tlw 
gallery,  looking  towards  the  Strada  Giulia,  but  whidi 
little  accords  with  the  rest.  The  majestic  Maieacotti 
palace  is  the  work  of  this  architect.  He  designed  a 
number  of  fountains,  at  Piazza  Narona,  at  Pian  del 
Popok),  at  the  Rotunda,  at  the  foot  of  the  Campidoglio, 
at  the  Madonna  de'  Monti ;  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  tririal.  Among  the  best,  is  that  within  the  Campi- 
doglia,  in  which  is  the  statue  of  Marforio ;  and  that  of  the 
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quence  of  eating  too  much  ineioa  and  rce,  and  being 
unable  to  proceed,  was  obliged  to  remain  at  the  Porta  San 
Giovanni  Laterano,  where  he  died  in  a  short  time,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five. 


VINCENZA  SCAMOZZI,  of  Vicenza, 


(Bora  1552,  died  1616,) 


Received  a  good  education  from  his  father,  Giovan  Do- 
minico,  who  was  accustomed  to  practise  himself  in  laying 
down  plans  for  cities  and  territories,  and  w^as  also  weli 
versed  in  architecture,  It  is  asserted  that  he  superin- 
tended a  variety  of  buildings  in  his  own  country  and  the 
adjacent  villages,  and  that  he  made  the  excellent  index  in 
the  work  of  Serlio,  which  certainly  bears  his  name,  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  by  his  son*  From  his  fether, 
Vincenzo  learnt  architecture,  and  when  not  above  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  made  a  design  for  a  palace  for  the 
counts  Oddi,  which,  although  not  executed,  did  him  much 
honour.  His  real  masters  were  the  edifices  then  erecting 
in  Venice  by  Sansovino  and  Palladio,  Excited  by  the 
fame  of  these  great  men,  he  went  thither,  observed  their 
work  with  attention,  and  thus  put  himself  in  the  patli 
which  in  time  led  him  to  surpass  these  artists*  He  parti- 
cularly admired  Palladio,  though  in  the  constant  habit 
of  speaking  of  him  with  little  esteem. 

While  Scaraozzi  was  at  Vicenza,  he  studied  Vitruvius 
iMtentively,  and  at  the  same  time  perspective  with  so 
much  success,  that  he  composed  a  treatise,  divided  into 
ten  books,  on  the  subject  of  theatres  and  scenes.  He  was 
then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  already  ac- 
quired some  fame.     The  canons  of  San  Salvadore  availed 
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themtehes  of  his  abilities  to  open  the  Itntem  to  tlw 
copola  of  their  church,  which  before  was  very  dark. 

In  order  to  improve  himsdf  still  further,  in  .1579  lie 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  mathematics  under  the 
celebrated  father  Clavio,  and  made  exact  drawings  of 
the  best  buildings  of  antiquity,  especially  the  Coliseum, 
and  the  baths  of  Antoninus  and  Dioclesian,  which  be 
published ;  but  this  is  not  a  work  of  much  valne.  He 
then  went  to  Naples,  to  study  all  the  relics  of  antiquity  in 
that  city  and  neighbourhood. 

He  returned  and  settled  at  Venice,  and  was  intrusted, 
by  the  smator  Marc  Antonio  Barbaro,  with  the  oomplelioa 
of  the  monument  to  the  doge  Niccolo  da  Ponte,  which  Sea- 
mofid  erected  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  ddk  Garifta, 
a  work  which  may  vie  with  any  of  the  most  celebimlad. 
These  increasing  his  reputation,  he  continued  the  bbfiiy 
of  St.  Marco,  which  was  conunitted  to  him,  and  had  bean 
begun  by  Sansovino.  Scamozzi  finished  it  most  happily, 
and  added  to  it  the  public  museum. 

He  went  to  Rome  a  second  time  vnth  the  Venetian 
ambassadors,  whose  embassy  was  to  congratulate  Sixtua  V. 
on  his  exaltation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  On  this 
oooasioD  he  gained  much  finom  the  various  opinioaa  »d 
invMtions  of  many  celdirated  architects,  relative  to  the 
the  Vat^an  oboliak.     But  the 
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being  preferred.  Ho  was  equally  unfortunate  in  the  church 
of  the  monastery  dclla  CeleBtia,  built  by  him  after  the 
taste  of  the  Roman  Pantheon  :  it  was  scarcely  besfun, 
before  it  was  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  some  intrigue* 
He  was,  however,  more  fortunate  with  Vespasiano  Gon- 
zaga»  duke  of  Sabionetta,  by  whose  order  he  erected  a 
theatre  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  with  the  perfect 
approbation  of  the  learned- 

The  famous  fortress  of  Palma,  near  Friuh,  is  the  work 
of  Scamo2zi,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  layins;;  the  first 
stone,  in  1593,  in  the  presence  of  the  Venetian  generals. 
He  was  afterwai-ds  chosen  to  carry  on  the  new  court  of 
law,  in  the  piazza  of  San  Marco.  In  this  beautiful  work, 
he  altered,  with  what  advantage  we  cannot  decide,  the 
intention  of  Sansovino,  and  added  a  third  order,  which 
formed  the  second  floor*  He,  however,  did  not  carry  it 
further  than  to  the  side  of  San  Geminiano.  Its  completion 
was  reserved  for  Baldassare  Longhena,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  closely  followed  his  raodeL 

Scamozzi  had  formed  an  idea  of  writing  a  work  on  uni- 
Tersal  architecture ;  and  requiring  a  variety  of  northern 
information  for  this  purpose,  he  took  advantage  of  an 
expedition  of  some  Venetian  ambassadors,  and  travelled 
with  them,  in  1600,  into  France,  Lorraine,  Germany, 
and  Hungary.  Thus  enriched  with  a  store  of  know- 
ledge, he  returned  to  Venice,  and  was  immediately  over- 
whelmed with  the  duties  of  his  profession.  A  long  cata- 
logue would  be  occupied  in  an  account  of  the  public  and 
private  edifices,  of  every  description,  which  he  was  com- 
mifisioned  to  execute,  not  only  in  Venice,  but  in  Padova 
and  Vicenza,  and  in  other  places  of  the  Venetian  domi- 
nions* Over  the  grand  canal  at  Venice  he  built  the  Cor- 
naro  palace,  of  three  orders  of  architecture,  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian,  but  it  is  not  executed  according  to  the 
deaign  ordered  by  the  cardinal  Federigo  Comaro,  Jfear 
Lonigo,  for  Pisani,  he  built  a  square  casino,  vrith  a  rotunda 
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in  the  centre,  and  niches  at  the  angles.  The  cupola  of 
this  hall  overhangs  the  roof  of  the  rooms  which  are  round 
it:  the  facade  has  a  portico  of  Ionic  columns,  not  wdl 
arranged,  and  above  is  an  incongruous  pediment.  The 
windows,  also,  of  the  casino,  which  he  built  for  Coraaio, 
near  Castel-Franco,  in  a  place  called  the  II  Paradiso,  are 
badly  disposed.  That  which  he  built  at  Padova  for  Mo- 
lino,  is  better  arranged.  The  Trissino  palace,  also,  now 
called  the  Trento,  which  he  erected  in  his  own  country,  in 
a  very  confined  situation,  is  a  stately  edifice,  and  merits 
attention;  it  is  near  the  cathedral.  On  the  Cono  is 
another  Trissino  palace,  also  by  Scamozzi,  and  finished 
under  the  direction  of  the  noble  Ottone  Calderari.  At 
Villaverla,  in  the  street  leading  to  the  rich  Tient  estate, 
he  designed  a  beautiful  fabric  for  the  counts  Veilati. 
He  went  to  Florence,  and  raised  the  second  floor  of  the 
Stroszi  palace ;  and  to  Genoa,  to  superintend  the  Ravas- 
chieri  palace,  which  is  of  three  stories;  the  first  msticy 
the  second  Ionic,  and  the  third  Corinthian.  He  was  aedt 
for  to  Saltzburg,  by  the  prince  bishop  of  that  cathedial, 
which  was  erected  after  his  design ;  the  various  designs 
which  he  sent  to  different  places  at  the  request  of  princes 
and  great  men,  are  immense. 

Thus  occupied,  no  time  was  allowed  for  the  work  before 
itlUule^i  Uif  OH  universal  architecture.      Ht*  Inn]   at  fimi 
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St*  Paul.  There  a  suitable  monument  was  to  have  been 
erected  to  him ;  but  nothing  waa  done,  in  consequence  of 
the  litigations  arising  from  his  wiil,  in  which  he  nominated 
as  his  heir  an  adopted  son,  Andrea  Toaldo  Scamozzi,  of 
the  Gregorj  family,  who  erected  one  in  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  di  Vicenza,  his  native  country,  with  a  foolish 
inscription,  which,  among  other  things,  says,  that  almost 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  decorated  with  the  buiidiugs  of 
Scamozzi.  Nothing  conveys  more  falsities  than  an  epi- 
taph, unless  it  be  poetical  compOBitions  and  orations,  which 
abound  with  the  most  extravagant  encomiums  on  those 
who  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  merit  them,  Man 
generally  loses  sight  of  truth  and  justice  whether  he  eulo- 
gises or  condemns. 

Scamozzi  was  a  great  architect^  and  of  singular  merit. 
His  works  are  simple^  majestic,  and  correct.  His  head 
was  free  from  arrogance  and  pride,  but  vanity  was  a  lead* 
iiig  feature  in  his  character ;  and  this  it  was  that  led  Iiiin 
to  clothe  his  treatise  in  a  garb  of  such  affected  erudition, 
ill  digested*  and  equally  ill  arranged.  His  sixth  book, 
however,  treating  on  the  diflbrent  orders  of  architecture,  is 
a  master-piece,  and  shews  that  Scamozzi  was  deeply 
learned  in  his  profession,  D'Aviler  has  translated  it  ex- 
tremely well  into  French ;  and  Du  Ruy  has  added  to  it 
ni^y  other  matters  of  importance,  drawn  from  the  remain- 
ing books  of  Scamozzi* 

Scamozzi  made  a  drawing  of  the  villa  Laurcntinum  of 
Pliny,  tracing  it  from  what  he  had  himself  written  in  one  of 
his  letters.  On  the  famous  Scamilli  Irapares  of  Vitruvius, 
w^hich  has  so  vainly  tormented  the  heads  of  the  learned, 
Scamozzi  composed  a  tract,  which  is,  however,  lost,  to- 
gether with  a  treatise  on  Perspective,  and  four  books  of 
the  Universal  Architecture* 

And  here  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  drawing  a 
comparison   on  the   proportions  and   arrangement  ul  the 
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orders  med  by  those  celebrated  pvofeMors  and  writert 
on  architecture,  VitniTitts,  V^ignola,   Palbdio,  and  Sca- 


PARALLEL. 

THE  TUSCAN  ORDER. 

This  order*  is  only  a  more  simple  Doric;  VitmTiiBi 
gives  it  a  circular  plinth,  considering  a  square  one  not  ao 
cimsistent ;  the  outlines  of  his  capitals  are  bold,  coofonn- 
able  to  the  order,  and  after  the  taste  of  the  Grecnui 
Doric,  on  the  example  of  which  the  architrare  is  plun. 
The  frieze  is  too  low;  it  ought  to  indicate  the  ends  of 
the  beams,  which  were  the  origin  of  the  Doric  triglyph. 
The  cornice,  with  its  natural  modillions,  is  altogether  wdl 
formed,  simple,  and  original.  The  cimatium  is  improper, 
and  this  alone  has  been  imitated  by  Serlio  and  Vignofau 
The  Tuscan  of  VitruTius  has  serred  as  an  authcnity  for 
the  modems. 

Vignola  gave  it  an  outline  fitting  its  character.  Tlie 
base  was  Vitruvian,  that  is,  circular ;  the  fillet  is  small,  and 
makes  a  part  al  the  baac,  whereas  it  ahotiM  bdong  to  the 
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trave  is  slight,  and  should  not  be  smaller  than  the  frieze. 

The  cornice  is  well  divided  by  a  few  large  parts ;  the  small 
square  under  the  corona  does  not  accord  well  with  its 
great  projection.  The  principal  defect  is  in  placing  an 
»vold  for  a  cimatiom.      Vitruvius   committed   the   same 

Palladio  gives  three  outlines,  or  profiles,  to  the  Tuscan  ; 
the  entablature  of  one  is  formed  by  two  beams  only ;  an 
arrangement  too  gross  in  architecture  when  deprived  of  its 
first  mdenesa.  The  members  of  the  other  are  too  minute, 
aJthough  copied  from  the  amphitheatres  of  Verona,  Pola» 
and  various  fragments  of  antiquity.  The  third  is  the  best, 
faavimg  the  Vitruvian  capital,  with  very  little  projection, 
and  a  cornice  with  delicate  mouldings, 

Scamozzi  is  inferior  to  all  in  the  division  of  his  mem- 
bers. His  entablature  is  too  much  loaded,  and  the  column 
too  light;  the  base  is  well  divided. 

This  order  might  be  improved  by  depriving  the  Vitru- 
vian capital  of  some  mouldings,  usi^g  the  Scaraozzi  base, 
and  giving  2-7thB  to  the  height  of  the  entablature.  It  is 
calculated  for  rustic  and  grotesque  work,  and  fountains. 
The  shaft  of  the  column  may  be  rusticated. 


DORia 

iAmokg  the  ancient  Doric  of  Rome,  that  of  the  theatre  of 
larcellus  is  the  most  simple.  The  column  diminishes 
from  the  bottom,  and  its  diminution  is  so  great,  that  there 
is  no  other  corresponding  example  to  be  found  among  the 
Roman  monuments ;  the  columns  being  incased  partly  in 
the  walls,  it  is  not  so  evident  as  it  would  have  been  had 
they  been  isolated*  The  architrave  and  frieze  are  set  within 
the  line  of  the  outer  face  of  the  coktmn,  that  this  great  mass 
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6f  building  may  inseDsibly  diminish ;  but  the  nppe?  Ionic  b* 
the  contrary.  It  is  observable,  that  the  Romans  applied  the' 
Ionic  abacus  to  the  ancient  Greek  Doric.  This,  with  the 
addition  of  the  three  square  fillets  under  the  ovolo,  is  an 
unhappy  introduction.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  yarioiis 
fragments;  also  in  a  sepulchre  near  Terracina,  &c.  The 
undivided  architrave  is  excellent,  the  frieze  is  propor- 
tionate in  its  height,  of  a  module  and  a  half,  the  capital  of 
the  triglyph  included.  The  projection  of  the  cornice 
seems  too  much,  be\ng  greater  than  its  height;  this  defect 
is  more  conspicuous  when  we  consider  it  as  an  order 
placed  under  another.  The  inclination  of  the  soffit  would 
be  more  appropriate  in  the  sides  of  a  pediment;  it  is^ 
however,  objectionable  in  any  situation,  although  nmxxf 
have  adopted  it,  from  an  idea  of  its  having  a  good  efiect. 
The  small  curve  under  the  corona  creates  confusion,. and 
is  badly  placed.  The  cavetto,  which  crowns  this  order» 
is  proper,  and  is  appropriately  called  the  Doric  cima- 
sium ;  here  it  is,  however,  too  large,  when  compared  with 
the  corona  and  other  mouldings,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  small.  Notwithstanding  the  defects,  this  is  the 
best  arranged  Doric  of  antiquity,  and  has  justly  served  tt 
a  model  for  the  most  celebrated  modem  architects;  who 
have,  however,  with  equal  reason,  not  copied  it  exactly. 
It  might  be  easily  improved,  and  then  employed  in  simple 
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bray,  but  of  which  there  are  no  remains^  has  an  entablature 
of  BO  much  richness  and  elegance,  that,  but  for  the  tri- 
glyphs,  it  would  form  an  Ionic.  Altogether  this  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  sumptuous  of  the  Doric  order ;  and, 
in  the  interior,  might  be  used  for  extraordinary  decorations 
in  great  festivals.  The  worked  dentels,  of  which  the  anti- 
quities of  Rome  furnish  a  number  of  examples^  cease  to  be 
dentels,  and  are  converted  into  a  sort  of  fret  ornament ; 
they  are  therefore  preferable  to  the  true  dentel,  and  may 
also  be  used  in  the  CorinthiEui  cornice  under  the  modil- 
lions,  where  great  richness  is  required.  The  cimasium 
of  the  architrave  is  delicate,  and  projects  like  that  of  the 
Albano  Doric.     The  capital  is  too  rich. 

In  the  Doric  of  Vitruvius  there  is  much  simplicity,  but 

"also  a  little  stiffness;   but  whether  this  be  the  fault  of 

Vitravius,    or   his  commentators,   we  cannot  say.     The 

mutules  of  the  cornice  and  their  soffit  are  inclined,  and 

the  dentels  are  purposely  omitted. 

Vignola  has  composed  two  Dorics,  one  in  imitation 
of  that  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  in  which  he  has 
ieviated  but  very  little  from  the  general  admeasurements, 
only  vary^ing  the  dimensions  of  the  members  according 
to  their  proper  proportions  :  a  method  he  usually  adopted 
in  the  selection  of  all  his  aAcicnt  outlines.  Fie  has  reduced 
the  cornice  and  architrave,  to  give  a  more  stately  effect 
to  the  frieze.  II is  triglyphs  do  not  project  sufficiently 
io  render  the  Hutiugs  of  a  proper  depth.  This  defect, 
which  is  very  visible  in  some  examples,  is  not  so  in  the 
tlieatre  of  MarccUus.  If  the  metopes  were  required  to  be 
ornamented,  the  triglyphs  should  be  made  a  little  more  in 
relief- 

The  other  Doric  was  composed  by  Vignola  from  various 
fragments  at  Rome ;  two  outlines  of  which  Serlio  has  given 
us;  and  a  more  beautiful  example  than  this  has  never  yet 
been   seen.    Jt  is  much  lighter  than  the  first,  but  the 
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general  admeaflaremento  are  the  same.  The  base,  (rom 
its  simplicity,  agrees  with  it  mach  belter  than  the  attic, 
hot  it  projects  too  much ;  on  which  account  it  is  liable  to 
injury.  The  capital  has  not  the  three  small  squares ;  lHit» 
altogether,  it  is  richer  than  the  preceding  example.  The 
architrave  is  improperly  divided  into  two  bands.  Tlie 
triglyphs  are  only  slightly  raised,  as  in  the  other,  and 
their  capital  projects  above  them.  The  effect  would  be 
better  without  this  projection,  which  shews  the  superior 
Hstel  much  above  the  metopes  and  the  angles.  This 
member  should  always  form  a  part  of  the  cornice  and  not 
of  the  frieze,  because  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  squais 
of  the  metopes.  The  projection  of  these  cornices  p£ 
Vignola  is  too  great;  but  they  mi^t  easily  be  diminished 
by  removing  the  useless  listel  under  the  soffits. 

Palladio  has  treated  the  Doric  with  his  charactetistie 
simplicity ;  but,  led  by  the  current  of  opinion,  he  has  piaeed 
an  attic  base  under  it  much  too  elegant  for  so  solid  an 
order.  He  proposed  various  proportions,  which  he  wished 
to  adopt,  without  a  base;  but,  more  from  a  respect  lor 
Vitruvius  and  the  ancients  than  from  persuasion,  he  never 
had  the  courage  to  omit  it.  When  the  columns  are  on 
pedestals,  and  encased  in  the  walls,  he  makes  them  moie 
lofty ;  but  such  alterations  should  never  destroy  the  praper 
dharacter  of  the  order.     The  coin 
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twenty-four,  have  aD  loaic  appearance ;  they  are  not  deep, 
in  order  that  the  plain  surface  may  be  more  solid.  The 
contra ctton  of  the  column  is  too  great  for  80  robust  aa 
order,  aa  is  also  that  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  of 
various  other  specimens  of  antiquity :  but  example  must 
not  prerail  over  reason  ;  and  Scaniozzi  might  have  spared 
his  censure  on  Palladio's  contraction,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  reasonable.  The  capital,  instead  of  a  repetition  of 
small  members,  has  a  gok  reversa,  as  in  the  Coliseum.  Two 
others  arc  named^  one  with  small  squares  and  the  others  with 
roscs^  like  that  of  Vignola*  His  architrave  is  higher  than 
the  others,  and  rightly,  that  it  may  be  stronger,  and  give 
height  to  that  which,  from  the  extreme  diminution  of  the 
column^  loses  in  width.  The  cornice  is  an  imitation  of 
that  of  the  baths  of  Dioclesian,  with  the  useless  addition 
of  a  cavetto  under  the  corona.  The  soffit  is  level,  and  the 
drops  of  a  natural  figure. 

From  an  examination  of  the  best  Doric,  ancient  and 
modem,  one  might  be  composed  exempt  from  all  the  above- 
mentioned  defects;  combining  the  stateliness  of  Vignola 
with  the  grace  of  Palladio,  and,  in  the  entablature,  the 
peculiar  ebaraetcr  of  Scamozzi. 

In  this  rectified  Doric,  the  height  of  the  column  might 
he  equal  to  Vignola's,  or  eight  diameters;  remembering, 
how6T6r,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  variation  by  about  a 
diaaittter,  as  in  the  other  orders;  —  a  spacious  fteld»  in 
which  an  able  architect  may  display  his  abilities,  accord- 
ki  the  variety  of  edifices  acid  situations. 

Whenever  it  is  ret:|uisite  to  adojjt  a  base,  that  of  Vig- 
nola is  the  most  convenient,  by  diminishing  the  projec- 
lioBS  a  third  of  a  module,  in  order  to  prevent  contusion. 
This  base  may,  according  to  circumstances,  be  sometimes 
rendered  more  delicEte,  and  should  always  be  more  simple 
than  the  attic. 

The  diminution  of  tixe  &hdft  umy  begin  from  the  foot,  and. 
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foUowing  Palladio,  be  coDfined  to  an  eighth,  oonfonnable 
to  the  character  of  this  order,  which  most  have  the  appear- 
ance of  strength  in  all  its  parts,  particularly  in  the  oohunna. 
The  shaft  may  hare  channels,  which  should  not  exceed 
twenty,  and  these  may  have  fillets  or  not 

In  the  capital,  the  usual  outline  may  be  preserred; 
obsenring  always  that  the  projection  must  not  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  base,  in  order  that  the  columns  shtaU 
not  touch  one  another,  but  have  a  distance,  or  internal,  of 
two  or  three  minutes. 

The  aichitrave  must  always  consist  of  one  face;  the 
frieze  must  be  sufficiently  raised  to  prerent  the  piojeetaon 
of  the  architrave  from  concealing  a  part  of  it,  and  making 
the  metopes  appear  as  if  oblong.  The  channelling  of  the 
triglyphs  and  the  drops  must  be  natural;  and  the  tenia, 
both  above  and  below  the  triglyphs,  should  have  no 
projection. 

The  cornice  with  the  modillions  should  not  be  so  high 
or  so  projecting  as  that  of  Vignola,  nor  should  the  cima- 
Slum  be  wanting,  although  disapproved  by  him. 

The  Doric  soffit,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  used,  does  not 
appear  in  unison  with  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  thk 
order ;  abounding  with  small  listels,  squares  and  oblongs, 
rhombs,  triangles,  with  a  disagreeable  multitude  of  heavy 
rlnipji,  mui  lulmuie,   the   very  name  ol  whicJi  t^  tetn^c- 
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the  frieze,  as  was  practised  by  M.  de  Veau  in  the  Com- 
posite of  the  TlnuEuries,  which  produces  some  regularity 
in  tlie  soffit,  a  greater  depth  of  shade w^  and  a  more  natural 
tflcct.* 


IONIC. 

Of  the  four  orders  which  decorate  the  superb  mass  of  the 
Coliseum,  the  Ionic  has  the  beat  proportions,  Wth  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  principal  parts.  The  base  is  lower  than 
usualf  and  its  small  projection  is  commendable,  as  it  does 
not  overhang  the  inferior  parts  of  the  pedestals.  The  shaft 
diminishes  from  the  foot,  and  its  diminution  is  10  minutes, 
—  a  medium  between  the  general  diminution,  but  without 
any  relation  to  the  Vitruvian  eighth,  while  the  lower 
Doric  only  diminishes  4  minutes  and  a  half.  The  whole 
of  the  capital  is  well  formed  ;  its  volutes  may  be  said  to 
be  merely  sketched,  while  the  Doric  below  is  niore  finished, 
and  the  Corinthian  ahove  still  less  expressed  than  the 


•  Tlie  specimens  of  Doric  above  cited  are  all  taken  or  designed  fit»m 
Roman  exaraples,  and  were  applied  by  the  architects  of  Italy  to  the 
decoraucfOJ)  of  those  splendid  buildings  mis^td  after  the  restoration  of  the 
arts,  and  which  have  long  held  the  world  in  adoiiration.  The  true,  or 
Greek  Doric,  is  by  t)o  means  adapted  to  any  other  purpose  than  1o  tlie 
elevation  of  a  temple;  however  it  may  be  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
tinuing the  parallel,  to  state  die  proportions  of  the  latter,  drawn  from  the 
best  examples  of  antiquity.  The  column  is  six  diameters  in  height,  has 
twenty  flutes  widrout  hllets,  diminishes  a  fourth,  and  biis  a  capital  uf  bulf 
a  diameter  in  height.  The  entablature  isi  a  fourth  of  tlie  order,  and  is 
divided  into  four  equal  parts ;  the  up|)er  one  is  given  to  the  cornice,  and 
the  others  divided  equally  between  the  architrave  and  frieie.  The  inner 
edge  of  llie  angular  triglyph  is  placed  in  a  vertical  line  with  tlie  axis  of 
the  column,  the  metopes  are  square,  the  column  has  no  base,  but  rests 
upon  three  steps.  The  best  examples  are  those  of  the  temple  of  Tlieseus 
and  the  Partbenon. 
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Ionic;  m  weU-amnged  gradatiOD  in  so  coloflBal^m  work. 
Tlie  aidiitniTe,  frieie,  and  cornice,  augment  in  height  as 
thejr  ascend  in  the  building;  a  rule  used  by  Vignohu 
The  faces  of  the  architrave  are  inclined  inwards,  whidi 
rule  is  not  followed  with  the  corona  or  dentels  above,  nor 
does  it  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  Vitruvius.  This  incli- 
nation is  not  observable  in  any  other  of  the  ancient  mo- 
numents, either  in  the  entablatures,  the  imposts,  the 
archivolts,  the  pedestals,  nor  in  the  interior  and  exterior. 
The  practice  has  been  embraced  by  the  modems,  loin* 
crease  the  projection  of  the  various  profiles,  and  to  raider 
the  parts  more  or  less  distinct ;  an  unfortunate  expedient* 
The  frieze,  also,  in  the  forgoing  example,  is  not  phuib 
with  the  shaft  of  the  column ;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Doric  in  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  The  outline  of  the 
cornice  is  by  no  means  correct;  there  is  not  soffidtnt 
harmony  in  its  members,  and  it  too  closely  resemblea  dMi 
of  the  Doric. 

The  Ionic  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  has  a  simplicttf 
and  grandeur  conformable  to  the  situation  and  mass  of  tha 
edifice,  but  not  to  the  character  of  the  order,  which 
should  be  between  the  simplicity  of  the  Doric  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  Corinthian.  The  base  is  higher,  wmi 
projects  more  than  that  of  the  Coliseum.  The  shaft  is  as 
much  diminished,  but  the  contraction  commences  at  about 
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tluit  of  the  Doric  below;  whereas  it  Bhould  be  quite 
iUfierent,  in  order  to  produce  a  unity  in  tlie  edifice,  and 
to  protect  it  the  more  securely  from  injury  or  rain* 

The  Ionic  of  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  is  a  model  of 
the  true  Ionic  character,  both  in  its  general  relations  and 
in  the  distribution  of  it«  oniaments:  it  is  not.  however, 
without  its  faults,  from  which  it  was  purified  by  Palladio 
and  Chambray,  who  accommodated  it  to  their  tastes.   The 
column  diminishes  an  eighth  j   if  it  were  a  seventh,  ac- 
cording to  our  method,  it  would  be  more  adapted  to  tlie 
half  solid  character  of  this  order ;  it  commences  from  the 
foot,  and  its  twenty-four  channels  are  well  imagined.  The 
angular  volute  is  similar  to  that  of  a  vestige  of  antiquity 
in  Ionia,     The  capital  appears   entire  on  wiiichever  side 
it  is  looked  at.    The  moderns  have  done  rightly  in  making 
the  angles  of  the  volutes  equal,  in  imitation  of  those  at 
the  temple  of  Concord,  and  other  fragments  mentioned  by 
Piranesi  in  his  '*  Magnificenze  de'  Romani/'  The  principal 
parts  of  the  entablature  are  not  well  arranged.    The  archi- 
trave is  low.  its  faces  small,  and  almost  equal.     The  frieze 
IB  also  low,  and  appears  more  so  from  being  ornamented. 
The  cornice  is  too  high,  and  does  not  project  sufficiently. 
The  entire  disposition  of  the  mouldings  is  very  proper,  but 
they  are  not  harmonious  in  their  relations.    The  cimasium 
is  too  large,  the  corona  too  low,  and  almost  equal  to  the 
golfitta  above  it.     The  dentels  do  not  correspond  with  the 
rest  of  the  ornaments^  some  fillets  are  too  small,  some  too 
large:   that  above  the  corona  is  useless,  as  is  also  thai 
attached  to  the  frieze,  as  well  as  the  cavetto  above  the 
dentels.     The  ornaments  are  not  one  over  the  other ;  and 
the  lions'  heads,  of  which  Vitruvius  speaks,  should  be  cor- 
responding with  the  level  of  the  columns.     The  outline  of 
the  architrave  is  monstrous,  and  the  fascias  very  much 
inclined.     This  inclination,  which  is  often  observable  in 
the  parts  of  the  architrave,  were  given  to  them  that  the 
frieze  might  not  be  increased  in  thickness,  which  other- 
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wise  would  extend  almoet  beyond  the  abacus  of  the  capilaL 
The  reason  of  the  great  thickness  given  to  the  fnexe  was, 
perhaps,  necessary  for  the  better  support  of  the  parts  abore, 
as  in  the  Coliseum  and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  or  the 
better  to  shew  the  ornaments,  as  in  this :  but  whatever 
may  have  been  the  reason  of  the  ancients,  the  eflRect 
will  always  be  disgusting,  and  contrary  to  the  appearance 
of  solidity. 

The  Ionic  of  Vitnirius  has  nothing  particular,  except 
a  heayy  base  called  Ionic.  It  has,  however,  as  well  as  the 
Corinthian,  the  attic  base,  but  projecting  excessively* 

In  this  order,  Vignola  has  used  the  general  relatioiis  of 
the  orders  above  referred  to.  His  capital  is  the  ancient, 
but  in  his  buildings  he  has  commonly  practised  the 
angular  volute.  The  principal  divisions  of  his  cornice  are 
after  that  of  the  Coliseum,  that  is,  they  increase  as  they 
ascend.  Although  the  architrave  has  three  faces,  it  is 
very  justly  exempt  from  decorated  astragals.  The  frien 
is  higher  than  the  architrave,  as  it  should  be  only  when 
ornamented.  The  cornice  is  like  that  of  Fortuna  Virilis, 
but  without  its  defects.  In  short,  Vignola's  entaUatnre 
is  in  the  most  perfect  taste.  The  channels  are  termi- 
nated at  the  bottom,  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Sibyls* 
temple  at  Tivoh,  and  many  others  of  the  Grecian  Doric; 
but  they  were  pever  practiced  by  him,  being  mmatuml. 
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who  makes  the  dentel  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 

order.  The  only  defect  of  this  cornice  is,  having  so  delicate 
ft  cavetto  placed  under  so  great  a  weight.  The  whole 
entablature  is  a  fifth  of  the. order.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  this  approach  to  the  Corinthian  been  omitted, 
and  the  peculiar  characters  been  Icft'more  distinct.  The 
modillioned  cornice  appears,  from  iu  solidity,  more  suited 
to  the  exterior  than  the  interior,  contrary  to  that  of  Vignola. 
To  make  an  elegant  and  perfect  Ionic,  the  Vigiiola  pro- 
portions ahoidd  be  adopted  to' the  Palladian  outline  for 
the  exterior,  and  those  of  Palladio  to  the  outline  of  Vig- 

■  nola  for  the  interior;  and  by  adopting  the  medium  pro- 
portions of  these  two  great  men,  a  good  effect  cannot  fail 
of  being  produced. 

In  his  general  relations,  Scamozzi  approached  those  of 

■  Palladio ;  as  also  in  the  base,  which  he*covered  with  orna- 
ments. He  distinguished  himself  in  his  capital,  which, 
from  its  angular  volutes,  may  be  easily  employed  in  any 
figure*  His  cornice  is  small,  and  composed  of  so  ijmny 
small  members  that  it  appears  Corinthian.  He  gives  a 
fillet  to  the  dentels,  and  would  have  the  modillions 
adopted  in  large  edifices,  perhaps  to  obtain  greater  pro- 
jections and  more  shadow  ^  but  his  modUhons  being  small^ 
they  certainly  do  not  produce  a  good  effect. 

From  the  Ionic  specimens  above  cited,  a  rectified  one 
might  be  produced ;  the  column  nine  diameters  high,  and 
the  entablature  two-ninths,  which  is  the  medium  between 
the  Doric  and  Corinthian.  The  shaft  diminishes  from  the 
foot,  and  its  diminution  should  he  a  seventh^  it  would 
thus  be  more  delicate  than  the  Doric,  which  is  an  eighth, 
and  stronger  than  the  Corinthian,  which  is  a  sixth;  if 
channels  are  required,  they  should  be  twenty-four  in 
number,  and  gracefully  car\'ed.  The  Scamozzi  capital  has 
the  abacus  longer,  in  order  to  cover  the  volutes;  and  a 
flower,  or  some  leaves,  to  conceal  the  vacuum  left  by  the 
volutes.    The  architrave  may  be  equal  to  the  frieze.    The 
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comiee  higher  or  Umer,  according  to  the  oie  far  which  ic 
IB  destined.  The  modillions,  for  example,  should  be  ol 
greater  height  than  the  dentel  band,  in  which  case  the 
dentel  is  not  to  be  cut ;  and  this  is  still  more  neceesaiy 
for  the  sake  of  simphcity.  The  first  cornice  may  be  used 
to  crown  great  edifices  on  the  exterior,  and  in  the  last 
story ;  the  second  may  be  less,  because  used  in  the  mosl 
inferior  stories,  and  in  the  interior;  and  the  third  still 
less,  to  ornament  doors,  windows,  and  the  interior  of  apartr 
ments.  Thus,  convenience  and  taste  should  combine  in 
selecting  from  these  cornices,  which  have  been  used  both 
by  ancients  and  modems  of  the  best  taste.  An  Ionic 
capital  might  be  formed  without  volutes,  the  origin  of 
which  we  cannot  account  for.* 


CORINTHIAN. 


Tab  Corinthian  of  the  frontispiece  of  Nero  has  the  attie 
base  higher  than  usual,  perhaps  for  the  conveniefice  cf 
sitoation  or  the  quality  of  the  edifice,  it  being  soppeeed 
that  this  frontispiece  made  a  part  of  the  temple  of  JnpHer 

*  Vitnnrias  reports,  thai  the  Ionic  capital  was  made  in  hnititwn  of  the 
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M  the  Quirinal.  The  fillet  undor  the  upper  torus  pro- 
jects almost  as  much  as  the  member  itself,  to  avoid  its 
being  concealed  on  a  near  view,  Serlio  gives  a  rule  for 
altering  the  fillets,  according  to  the  position  of  the  base, 
whether  above  or  below  the  eye,  in  order  that  all  the  parts 
abould  be  visible.  The  shallb  no  longer  exists,  but  Pal- 
Mio  tells  us  that  the  entablature  is  a  quarter  of  the 
order.  The  pilaster  atill  remaining  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  one  of  those  at  the  angles  of  the  temple,  because  it  is 
diminished  to  receive  the  architrave,  without  allowing  the 
soffit  to  overhang,  as  in  the  Pantheon.     This  pilaster  is 

B  plain,  as  were  most  probably  the  columns.  The  leaves  of 
the  capital  rise  out  of  the  shaft,  and  their  number  is 
greater  than  usual,  producing  a  degree  of  confusion,  as  in 
the  pilasters  of  Palmyra.  The  entablature,  from  the  small 
number  of  its  parts,  is  the  most  simple  of  all  the  Corin- 
thian cornices ;  and  has  a  surprising  majesty,  well  cor- 
responding with  the  grand  mass  which  it  crowned-  The 
architrave,  equal  in  height  to  the  frieze,  has  two  fasces ; 
but  the  three  ornamented  mouldings  in  the  cimasium 
produce  confusion ;  the  other  ornaments  are  distributed 
with  wonderful  taste.  The  rich  frieze  corresponds  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  whole^     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 

H  ground  from  which  the  scroll  is  relieved  is  not  immediately 

^BHfer    the   architrave   and   shafts   the  ornamental    foliage 

^MRajecting  only  to  that  line. 

■  The  cornice  is  composed  of  three  large  and  necessary 
parts,  with  which,  however,  their  small  mouldings  and 
minute  ornaments  do  not  agree,  but  rather  detract  from 
the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  an 
ornamented  moulding,  however  small,  makes  more  sepa- 
ration than  another  larger  and  plain,  because  the  latter 
does  not  receive  so  great  a  quantity  of  shadow  as  the 
former.  The  modilhonSj  as  in  many  other  ancient  edifices, 
do  not  oorrespond  with  the  centres  of  the  columns. 

Palladio  gives  an  account  of  another  profile  simitar  to 
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this  raperb  one,  which  he  supposed  was  the  temple  of 
Mars ;  but  there  in  nothing  to  point  it  out  to  us,  nor  does 
Deyedetz  mention  it. 

From  this  species  of  entablature  the  modem  arehiteeta 
have  copied  the  one  characteristic  of  the  Composite  oider, 
although  the  ancient  Composite  has  only  a  Corinthiao 
entablature.  But  if  this  entablature  has  been  taken  away 
from  the  Corinthian,  as  being  too  strong,  why  should  it  be 
insisted  that  the  Composite  order  is  the  most  slender? 
Scanunozi  alone  has  ranged  it  under  the  Corinthian,  ai 
the  same  time  giving  it  a  more  minute  cornice  than  that 
order. 

The  real  use  of  this  entablature  is  to  crown  the  buildings 
erected  after  the  Corinthian  or  Ionic  style,  whethv  the 
orders  are  used  or  not. 

The  portico  of  the  Pantheon  presents  the  best  propoi^ 
tioncd  Corinthian  of  antiquity.  Its  base  is  the  usual 
ancient  Corinthian,  too  much  loaded  with  small  members, 
and  exposed  to  injury.  In  the  capital,  the  abacus  is  an 
eighth  instead  of  a  sixth,  which  is  generally  given.  The 
leaves  of  the  olive  project  more  than  in  any  other  example; 
but  they  are  extremely  well  worked,  as  are  also  the  capitsb 
of  the  interior  of  the  temple.  The  entablature  is  a  fourth 
of  the  height  of  the  column,  the  usual  practice  of  the 
ancients.      The    cornice    has    smull    and    very   distinct 
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The  base  is  the  ancient  Corinthian,  with  the  addition  of 
an  upper  astmjn*',  hut  the  composed  attic,  as  used  by 
PaJkdio  and  Scamoxzi,  is  always  preferable.  The  con- 
traction is  a  seventh,  and  commences  at  about  a  third  of  the 
height.  The  shaft  has  twenty-four  flutes.  The  capital  is 
the  richest  amonpj  the  Roman  remains :  it  is  most  beauti- 
fully worked,  and  its  leaves  do  not  swell  beyond  the  shaft. 
The  lower  leaves  are  olive,  and  those  which  adorn  the 
abacus  are  acanthus.  It  is  singular,  that  in  all  the  anti- 
quities of  Italy,  the  middle  fascia  of  the  arcLitrave  is 
ornamented,  and  the  other  two  plain,  as  if  intended  as 
foils,  to  shew  the  beauty  of  the  former  to  more  advantage. 
We  have  a  similar  example  in  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  where, 
however,  the  upper  fascia  is  the  one  ornamented.  The 
lower  fascia  is  inclined  inwards,  and  orjves  an  idea  of 
solidity,  although  that  portion  placed  on  the  capital  is 
almost  as  wide  as  the  shaft  of  the  column.  The  cornice  is 
rather  too  lofty,  and  somewhat  defective  in  its  projection. 
It  has  two  ovoloB  equally  omameuted ,  but  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  and  well  situated.  Those  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  are  nearer  each  other. 

In  the  temple  of  Peace  there  are  very  unfortunately 
three.  In  cornices  are  often  found  a  tiresome  repetition  of 
two  or  three  similar  mouldings,  as  golae,  reversse,  or  ovoli. 
To  avoid  this,  they  should  be  situated  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  at  different  heights,  and  decorated  with 
various  ornaments,  Tlie  soffit  of  the  coniice  of  Jupiter 
Stator  is  ornamented,  as  is  also  the  corona,  with  a  variety 
of  channels.  This  causes  confusion  when  looked  at  from 
tinderncath.  The  cornice  of  the  temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina,  where  the  sofiit  is  plain  and  the  corona 
ornamented,  has  a  much  better  effect;  and  where  the 
BCfSitn  arc  enriched,  the  coronas  shmild  never  be  so. 

Vitnivius  does  not  give  any  proportions  to  the  base  or 
entablature  of  this  order,  nor  any  characteristic  distinct  from 
the  Ionic.    To  the  capital  alone  he  gives  one  diameter, — ^a 

VOL.  n,  t 
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practice  always  observed  by  the  Greeks.  The  (ratline  of  die 
entablature  is  of  a  medium  character,  and  therefore  woan 
adaptable  to  the  Ionic.  It  is  without  raodiUions,  which, 
however,  Vitruvius  mentions  as  belonging  to  the  order. 

Vignola  professes  to  have  formed  his  Corinthian  from  thai 
of  the  Pantheon  and  of  Jupiter  Stator,  and  gives  a  reason 
for  the  propriety  of  the  modillions,  and  the  correapondenee 
of  all  the  parts  with  them.  The  compartments  of  his  sofit 
are  square,  and  he  has  sculptured  the  dentile  as  in  Jupiter 
Stator,  and  not  as  in  the  Pantheon,  where  the  dentile 
band  ia  uncut.  The  general  division  of  the  entablatiue  is 
good,  the  architrave  equal  to  the  frieze ;  but  the  oomice 
projects  too  much.  Tho  height  of  the  entablature  ia  a 
quarter  of  the  order,  whilst,  according  to  the  CoriothiaB 
character,  it  should  be  only  a  fifth,  as  Palkdio  and  nuuiy 
othem  have  made  it;  but  both  have  their  advanttgea* 
The  Vignola  entablature  produces  a  magnificent  Otttline, 
and  is  consequently  peculiarly  fitted  to  crown  the  exteriet 
of  edifices*  especially  when  thero  are  other  ordeia  benealk 
it.  That  which  is  composed  of  smaller  parta  is  more  fitted 
for  the  interior  and  smaller  orders.  The  capital,  howavi^ 
is  not  well-arranged ;  all  the  leaves  are  thick,  an4  pra|ect 
beyond  the  shaft:  tliose  of  the  second  row  prageci  190 
iQUcl^,  and  the  sides  of  the  caulicoli  are  finer  at  Ike  com- 
menccJSicut  than  at  the  figush*    The  oootractiija  ia  ^  aut^ 
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architrave,  and  the  leaves  do  not  overhang  too  much^ 
The  adcieasurements  of  the  entablature  correspond  ex- 
actly with  a  fifth  of  the  column.  The  architrave  has  a 
repetition  of  three  astragals.  The  frieze  in  all  his  orders 
ig  a  fourth  less  than  the  architrave.  If  Palkdio  had  Diade 
the  columns  20  modules  high,  his  eotablature  would 
have  been  a  fifth  higher,  and  of  more  importance,  hke  that 
of  Scamozzi, 

In  the  Corinthian  of  Scamo^zi,  the  base  is  similar  to 
that  of  Polladio:  it  is  well  divided,  and  has  a  better 
outline;  it  however  projects  too  much,  and  is  too  much 
onuonented.  The  capital  is  quite  Palladian  in  form :  it 
differs  in  the  ornaments  of  the  abacus,  which  is  entirely 
ertriched  with  ovoli,  which  require  a  tile  or  species  of 
tablet  over  the  abacus,  to  avoid  its  being  broken  by  the 
weight  above^  as  we  ahnost  always  see  practised  among  the 
ancients.  The  flower  of  his  capital  is  natural,  and  better 
conceived  than  the  others-  The  cornice  is  without  dentels, 
or  that  member  in  which  the  dentels  are  genei-ally  ex- 
pressed, but  it  is  occupied  with  a  variety  of  mouldings  in 
»  vety  bad  taste.  The  projection  of  the  entablature  is 
pcxnr,  and  the  compartments  of  the  soffit  still  more  so. 
The  mouldings  are  alternately  enriched,  and  thus  disposed 
in  order  that  each  sliould  appear  distinct.  The  general 
pro|x)rtions  are  the  same  as  those  of  Palladio.  This 
order  might  be  improved,  by  giving  it  the  base  of  PaU 
Jadio  and  Scamoxzi,  contracting  the  shaft  a  fifth,  and 
adorning  it  with  twenty-eight  flutes.  The  capital  should 
be  after  that  of  Paliadio  and  Jopiter  Stator,  embellished 
thr^oghout  with  the  same  sort  of  leaves,  and  those 
ef  the  most  natural  form.  It  is  always  better  that  the 
two  rangei  of  the  large  leaves  should  be  of  the  same 
iieight^  in  order  that  the  projection  of  the  inferior  should 
^tukt  those  above  appear  smaller,  as  is  the  case  in  nature. 
Those  called  olive  leaves  are  more  distinct,  and  therefore 
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those  of  a  contrary  description,  being  smaller  in  their 
foliage.  The  leares  of  the  laurel  are  stately  and  distinct, 
and  therefore  suited  to  lofty  situations,  and  to  festive  and 
triumphal  decorations :  each  branch  may  contain  three  or 
four  leaves,  and  in  the  centre  may  be  placed  fruit  of  the 
same  species.  The  oak  may  be  applied  to  the  same  uses 
as  the  preceding ;  and  there  are  few  situations  in  which 
the  palm  may  not  be  used  instead  of  the  olive.  In  all 
times  artists  have  been  desirous  of  enriching  architectoie 
with  new  ornaments,  more  particularly  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom :  they  are,  however,  far  from  imitating  natoie ; 
instead  of  which,  they  employ  badly  assorted  productioiis, 
and  not  unfrequently  those  of  fancy  only. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  Corinthian  is  used  with 
undivided  leaves,  particularly  in  small  orders,  as  in  the 
temple  of  the  Sybil  at  Tivoli;  the  arch  of  Trajan,  in  the 
temple  of  Bacchus;  and  occasionally  in  great  stme- 
tures,  as  in  the  Coliseum.  Various  outlines  are  therefore 
required,  more  or  less  rich  according  to  the  variety  of 
situations. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  Corinthian  capital  is  the 
projection  of  the  leaves,  and  which  form  its  chief  bea&ty. 
We  see  some  extremely  delicate  project  so  precipital^» 
that  they  almost  break,  and  this  is  according  to  the 
method  of  V  isuuk  uud  Scamoxii :  the  AniaUcr 
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should  be  in  a  line  with  the  back  of  the  fluting,  or 
at  least  should  sink  back  to  make  room  for  the  leaves, 
which  should  uot  extend  beyond  the  shaft  of  the 
colunm* 

The  best  proportions  of  the  Corinthian  are  between 
those  of  Vignola  and  Scamozzi.  The  entablature  should 
be  a  fifth  of  the  order,  with  the  liberty  of  extending 
or  reducing  it,  as  might  be  requisite ;  the  architrave 
equal  to  the  frieze:  and  in  order  to  multiply  the  members 
of  the  cornice,  it  may  be  made  larger,  without  de- 
parting from  the  magnificent  Nero  outline,  by  removing 
those  meml>ers,  useless  in  themselves,  and  as  uselessly 
repeated,  by  avoiding  a  minuteness  in  the  ornaments/  ■ 
by  rendering  the  soffits  regular — in  short,  by  introducing 
all  the  best  parts  of  the  antecedent  examples. 

The  outline  of  the  Antoninus  and  Faustina  order  may 
also  be  used,  and  accommodated  to  our  richest  edifices,*  * 
though  not  to  very  large  works,  because  this  cornice 
not  having  modillions,  cannot  project  sufficiently  to  pre- 
serve the  buildujg  from  wet.  It  may  be  also  used  in  the 
interior  of  temples,  apartments,  and  courts,  but  always 
with  the  prescribed  limitations. 

In  small  edifices,  in  doors  and  in  windows,  the  Corin- 
thian of  the  tabernacles,  and  attic  of  the  Pantheon  and  of 
the  temple  of  the  Sybil,  may  be  used. 

The  Composite  of  M.  de  Veau  in  the  Thuilleries,  which 
is  ver}^  stately,  looks  to  advantage  in  carvilinear  figures, 
and  in  the  interior  of  rectangular  ones.  • 


*  The  Coriaihkn  order  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  generally 
u^  by  the  Greeks :  it  was  almost  exclusively  employed  by  the  Romans, 
and  among  the  remains  of  their  slupetidous  and  mighty  structures  we  must 
look,  for  the  besNsxamples. 
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COMPOSITE. 

Turn  Romans  made  little  distinction  between  this,  their 
order,  and  the  Corinthian,  as  appears  in  the  baths  of 
Dioclesian,  where,  of  eight  equal  columns  employed  in 
the  same  place,  four  are  Corinthian,  and  four  CompositB. 
Michael  Angelo  also  has  done  the  same  thing  ia  the 
Vatican,  where  the  small  order  of  the  tribunes  is  Com* 
posite,  and  that  of  the  small  nares  and  of  the  ahus 
Corinthian,  while  the  cornice  runs  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  same  height.  Vignola  has  used  the  ancient  Corin- 
thian base  to  this  order,  without  the  repetition  of  the  two 
astragals,  but  with  too  much  projection.  The  architnnre 
is  taken  from  the  frontispiece  of  Nero,  and  the  coroioe 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  The 
proportions  are  Corinthian,  but  the  whole  has  more  the 
efiect.of  belonging  to  the  Ionic. 

Palladio  assigns  to  it  the  Corinthian  proportions^  bnt 
gires  one  module  more  to  the  columns,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  higher  entablature,  which  gives  it  a  masculine  asped, 
and  contrary  to  the  delicacy  of  the  column.  In  the  capitalt 
the  prQJection  of  the  leaves  ia  the  tame  as  in  hk  Corio^ 
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PEDESTALS, 

ViGNOLA  assigns  a  third  of  the  height  of  the  column  to 
all  his  j>edestals,  but  they  are  too  high,  particularly  if 
they  are  isolated,  or  project;  their  small  bases  are  con- 
irary  to  his  magnificent  style, 

Pailadio  makes  them  a  little  raore  than  a  fourth  of  the 
column  ill  height,  and  his  outlines  are  good. 

Scamozi  gives  a  fourth  to  the  Tuscan  pedestal,  and  a 
third  to  Uie  Corinthian,  wishing  that  the  pedestals  of  the 
other  orders  sliould  be  the  medium  between  these  two 
extremes;  but  his  outlines  are  ungraceful,  having  mould- 
ings much  ornamented,  and  of  a  very  ordinary  contour. 


ARCHES  WITHOUT  PEDESTALS. 


The  lower  arches  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona,  whicli 
are  considered  Tuscan,  are  12  feet  wide^  and  231  high, 
which  dimensions  are  proper  for  the  character  of  this 
order;  but  the  upper  ones  are  out  of  proportion,  for  instead 
of  being  higher,  they  are  lower. 

Vignola,  in  all  his  arches  without  pedestals,  makes  the 
opening  two  squares  high,  which  is  contrary  to  the  re- 
spective characters  of  the  orders.  The  piers  of  his  arches 
are  half  a  module  wide,  and  therefore  so  narrow,  that  they 
admit  only  of  a  meagre  archivolt.  The  deptli  of  the  arch 
ia  contrary  to  all  solidity  :  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for 
the  keystone.  The  division  of  the  wedges  is  irregular,  and 
it  would  be  still  worse  if  the  archivolts  were  placed  there. 
These  defects  might  easily  bo  repaired,  by  making  tlie 
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centre  intercolumniation  ten  modules  instead  of  nine  mud 
a  half,  the  width  six  and  a  third,  and  the  height  twelve 
and  a  third :  the  small  piers  would  then  be  twenty-five 
minutes,  and  the  key  one  and  two  thirds ;  thus  all  the 
parts  would  be  regular  and  in  proportion. 

Palladio,  who  has  given  pedestals  to  all  his  apchee,  has 
made  the  Tuscan  rather  awkward,  by  having  placed  itoo  a 
plinth  of  one  diameter.  The  key  is  not  very  high;  the 
small  wings  or  piers  are  wider  and  better  than  those  of  Vig^ 
nola.  The  imposts  are  too  rich,  and,  from  their  great  pro- 
jection, cut  the  columns  too  much,  which  are  half  encaaed 
in  the  piers. 

Scamozzi  has  reasoned  better  than  any  other  oq  the 
proportions  of  arches,  and  has  adapted  them  to  the  partis 
colar  character  of  each  order.  He  has,  however,  alterad- 
the  height  of  the  columns,  and  formed  the  outline  of  the 
cornice  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  intervals  between  the 
modillions  correspond  with  the  widtli  of  the  arches.  This 
is  the  reason  of  his  outlines  being  bad.  His  imposts  aie 
defective  like  those  of  Palladio,  although  his  columns  aie 
encased  less  than  a  half. 

Among  the  Doric  arches,  those  of  the  Coliseum  are  toe 
wide  in  the  intercolumniationswith  relation  to  their  height, 
although,  from  the  triglyphs  being  omitted,  they  might  have 
been  well  proportioned.    The  rotundity,  however,  of  this 
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opposite  description p  that  is,  too  light,  without  arch i volts 
or  key-stones,  the  imposts  too  projecting,  although  less  so 
than  in  those  of  the  Coliseum. 

Vignola  has  adopted  the  intercolumniations  of  the theatre 
of  Marcellus,  but  without  making  key-stones,  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  want  of  sufficient  space.  The  archivolt 
and  side  piers  are  bad. 

Those  of  Scamozzi  are  well-arranged,  excepting  in  the 
imposts  having  too  much  projection  and  too  many  members. 
The  key -stones  might  be  heightened,  by  placing  a  plinth 
under  the  bases  of  the  columns. 

The  just  propoition  of  the  arches  is  rendered  difficult  in 
the  Doric,  on  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  frieze,  the 
interval  of  four  triglyphs  being  too  narrow,  and  that  of  five 
too  wide.  The  first  has  insurmountable  defects.  The  second 
may  be  practised  to  advantage,  since  the  interval  of  five 
triglyphs  requires  twelve  modules  and  a  halC  that  is  to  say, 
half  a  module  more,  and  this  overplus  may  be  compre- 
hended between  the  space  of  the  intercolumniation.  Se- 
bastian le  Clerc  imagined  he  had  repaired  this  defect,  by 
reducing  the  frieze  to  a  smaller  division,^ — an  expedient  not 
the  most  successful  in  all  cases. 

In  the  Farnese  court,  the  division  of  the  frieze  is  not 
regular.  The  order  is  placed  on  a  plinth,  one  module 
high  ;  the  apertures  of  the  arches  are  less  than  double  ; 
the  keystone  is  narrow ;  the  small  piers  and  the  archivolt 
are  too  small;  the  impost  disproportionably  large,  and  of 
such  a  projection,  that  it  cuts  the  columns  beyond  their 
axis,  and  almost  conceals  them. 

To  avoid  this  difficulty,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  whether 
the  Doric  is  under  or  above  other  orde^.  In  the  first 
case,  the  entablature  becomes  an  architraved  cornice,  as  in 
the  Pitti  court  at  Florence,  and  thus  every  obstacle  is  re- 
moved. Or,  if  it  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  entablature 
entire,  the  two  best  remedies  are,  either  to  place  a  plinth 
of  two  modules  and  a  half  high,  or  to  diminish  the  height 
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of  the  frieze,  or  the  entire  entablatnre  in  the  leiDe  fMopor- 
tion.  The  first  expedient  may  not  answer  in  all  caaea,  as 
it  sensibly  alters  the  height  of  the  columns :  the  aeoond  ia 
more  proper,  because  the  alteration  is  a  slight  derktioD 
finom  that  of  Le  Clerc,  and  reduced  only  fifteen  minntas. 

The  only  remains  of  ancient  Ionic  arches  are  in  tba 
Coliseum,  and  which  are  even  more  heavy  than  tim 
Dorie  and  in  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  in  which  they  are 
more  regular  than  the  inferior  Doric. 

Although  Vignola  has  not  insisted  on  the  use  of  modi!* 
lions,  he  has  followed  the  same  proportions  in  this  aa  ia 
the  other  orders.  The  situation  of  the  key-stone  is  narraw, 
as  in  his  Tuscan.    The  rest  is  as  in  his  other  archea. 

Scamooi  has  reduced  all  the  parts,  and  neglected  the 
aoUdity  of  the  piers,  which  of  course  beeoase  weaker  aa 
they  are  increased  in  height,  and  consequently  raqnira 
additional  thickness. 

The  Corinthian  arches  in  the  third  order  of  the  CoK- 
seum,  are  more  awkward  than  those  below. 

Vignola  makea  this  arch  of  the  same  proportions  aa  the 
Tuscan,  and,  for  the  fimt  time,  places  the  key-atone  thaa^ 
whether  for  ornament  or  as  a  neceasary  support  lo  the 
architrare,  we  cannot  determine. 

Seamosd,  who  placed  this  order  abore  the  Composits^ 
It  the  utmost  delicaey  ot  tinti^h ;  hence  lb#  i 
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be  taken  that  the  height  of  the  pedestal  is  not  too  far 
above  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  in  order  that  the  base  of 
the  eolanm  should  not  be  covered,  in  which  case  it  often 
occurs  that  the  fault  is  remedied  by  more  phnths,  as  we 
firm]uently  see  used  both  by  the  modems  and  ancients. 

In  this  sort  of  arch,  Vignola  gives  greater  width  to  the 
piers  than  in  those  of  the  arches  without  pedestals,  and 
justly,  because  they  are  higher;  they  should  be  still  wider, 
especially  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  He  has  neglected 
to  proportion  the  imposts,  the  key-stones,  and  the  arcUi- 
volt. 

Palladio  has  not  given  his  accustomed  thought  to  the 
arch  of  this  description.  The  piers  are  narrower  than  those 
of  Vignola  j  the  imposts  have  too  many  members,  and  too 
great  a  projection ;  consequently  they  overwhelm  the 
colmnDj  which  is  half  sunk  in  the  wall- 

Scamozad  diminishes  the  size  and  width  of  the  piers,  in 
proportion  as  they  arc  higlier,  which  is  contrary  to  soli- 
dity. His  imposts  are  also  too  loaded,  and  too  projecting. 
■  Under  the  Corinthian  impost  he  places  a  half  capital  of 
the  same  order;  for  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
plausible  reason.  Scamozzi  is  the  only  man  who  has 
giv*en,  as  a  precept,  the  raising  the  centre  of  the  arch,  m 
order  to  shew  the  whole  of  the  curve. 

■  Instead  of  pedestals,  it  would  always  be  better  to  use 
plinths^  both  externally  and  internally,  and  as  low  as  they 
^can  be  made,  certainly  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  opening. 
The  result  of  the  parallel  is,  that  Vignola  has  selected 
the  grandest  features  of  the  antique,  whence  he  has  shewn 
aatately  manner,  a  good  taste>  and  an  easy  outline* 
Bpalladio,  noble  and  reflecting,  takes  a  middle  course 
with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  ancient  monuments, 
and  is  therefore  less  delicate  than  V^ignola. 

Scamozzi  does  not  design  with  the  abihtyofthe  pre- 
ceding masters.  Harsh,  minute,  obscure,  regular  in  the 
characteristic   proportions   of  each   order,  but  extremely 
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rich,  and  though  a  censor  of  Palladio,  he  imitates  him  more 
than  any  other,  and,  where  he  cannot  be  a  copyist,  is  in- 
ferior. He  recommends  purity  in  the  ornaments;  pre- 
scribes that  the  ornamented  parts  of  the  orders  shonld  be 
the  superior,  and  not  the  inferior,  because  those  are  subject 
to  injury  and  dirt,  and,  having  to  support  the  weight  abore, 
should  also  be  the  strongest.  He  teaches  that  ornaments 
are  suitable  to  the  Corinthian  and  Composite;  he  does 
not  entirely  object  to  them  in  the  Ionic,  and  gives  very 
few  to  the  Doric :  and,  after  so  many  fine  precepts,  be 
has  practised  entirely  contrarj'.* 

*  The  arch  of  Titus  st  Rome  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  triumpM 
trch  with  a  siofle  opening,  or  carriage-way :  when  complete,  the  wholt 
maM  was  as  much  in  height  as  in  extent — that  is  to  say,  veiy  neariy  a 
square.  The  attic,  abore  the  order  which  holds  the  inscription,  is  a  lildt 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  mass.  The  remainder  is  dirided  into 
t^(^  equal  parts,  the  line  of  division  determining  the  top  of  the  impost  on 
which  the  arcfaiTolt  rests.  The  opening  below  is  set  out  a  perfect  sqnaret 
consequently  the  whole  void,  from  its  being  terminated  semidrcnlariy,  ii 
a  square  and  a  half  in  height  The  pedestals  are  equal  to  half  the  i 
ing  of  the  archway,  and  are  a  third  of  the  order  which  rests  upon  theaa. 

The  arch  of  Constantine  is  an  example  of  tliree  openings,  the 
length  being  divided  into  six  parts;  the  height  of  the  mass  is  made  equal 
to  five.  The  centre  opening  or  carriage-way  is  a  little  more  in  width  dm 
a  fourth  of  the  whole  extent,  and  its  height  to  the  top  of  the  hnpost  it  a 
iiid  a  gtAatlt^r.     The  two  latefal  wavm  aje  a  tfifle 
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GIOVANNI  DA  PONTE,  a  Venetiak, 


(Born  1512,  died  liOT,) 


I 


Restore D  the  public  edifices  of  the  Rialto,  and  other 
dependencies  of  the  Magistracy  del  Sale.  He  rebuilt  the 
college  and  the  anti-college  in  the  ducal  palace  which 
bad  been  burnt,  adorning  the  soffit  of  the  hall  with  inven- 
tions of  his  own.  A  short  time  aftenvards,  the  hall  of 
the  great  council  and  that  of  the  Squittinio  being  burnt, 
and  the  palace  greatly  injured.  Da  Ponte  rebuilt  the  whole 
with  great  ability,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Palladio, 
who  desired  a  new  palace,  thinking  that  any  repairs  would 
be  useless  ;  but  the  restoration  was  so  well  conceived  and 
executed,  that  the  edifice  i^trll  remains  beautiful  and 
strong.  Da  Ponte  was  well  acquainted  with  the  difficult 
art  of  restoring.  The  roof  of  this  edifice  was  covered  with 
copper,  it  being  apparent  that  the  lead  with  which  it  was 
covered  at  first  had  assisted  the  conflagration;  but  the 
copper  was  afterwards  found  to  be  inconvenient  from  its 
exciting  great  heat,  and  the  lead  was  replaced.  The  best 
covering  for  roofs  is  plates  of  iron  tinned. 

Da  Ponte  built  the  store-house  of  the  arsenal,  that  is 
a  room  910  feet  long,  where  the  cables  were  made,  with 
two  ranges  of  thick  brick  columns,  but  of  no  order.  His 
architecture  in  the  church  of  the  monks  of  Santa  Croce, 
on  the  great  canal,  has  no  other  value  but  its  solidity. 
Of  the  same  character,  also,  is  the  gate  which  he  made  to 
the  church  degl*  Incurabili. 

The  triumph  of  this  architect  was  the  bridge  of  the 
Rialto»  in  which  he  had  the  advantage  both  of  Palladio 
and  Scamozzi,  who  had  made  most  magnificent  designs  for 
^  it.     His  was  chosen  as  being  the  least  expensive — a  great 
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merit,  when  not  disjoined  from  beauty,  convenience,  and 
■olidity.  The  mechanical  part  of  this  plan  was  most  inge- 
nious; and  yet  the  work  remained  for  some  time  sus- 
pended, in  consequence  of  a  rumour  that  it  was  too  weak. 
It  was  examined,  and  discovered  to  be  perfectly  sound,  and 
continued  ¥rith  increased  precaution ;  and  on  the  third 
year  it  was  finished,  without  having  settled  or  even  moved 
a  atoQe.  Whatever  is  curious  in  the  mechanics  adopted  m 
the  ooBStruction  of  this  bridge,  may  be  seen  in  the  **  Vila 
dcgli  Architetti  e  Scultori  Veneziani  del  Secolo  XVI.,**  fa^ 
tbo  learned  and  noted  architect  Tommaso  Temanza,  wIm, 
IB  giving  useful  information  to  artists,  was  also  desiroaof 
nttsiying  those  who  seek  after  what  is  useless. 

The  span  of  this  arch  is  66  feet :  the  thickness  4  feet: 
the  usual  height  of  the  water  2 1  feet :  the  width  66  feet,-^ 
equal  to  the  span  of  the  arch.  This  width  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  that  is  to  say,  into  three  streets,  and  two  rows  of 
shops  between  these  streets.  The  middle  one  is  20  feet 
wide;  the latend  ones,  towards  the  canal,  each  ten  wide; 
and  each  row  of  shops  13  feet  wide.  These  are  24  in 
nnmber,  six  on  each  side  the  ascent,  and  the  saatt 
number  on  the  descent.  In  the  centre  are  two 
fHiich  unite  the  shops,  with  Doric  pilasters  and 
On  the  sides  of  the  bridge  runs  an  entablature  with  a 
balustrade,  formmg  a  parapet,  and  other  bali: 
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Temanza  "  graceful,  and  rendering  the  work  niajestic ;" 

but  he  knew  not  what  coiistitoted  either  grace  or  majesty. 
In  the  interior  is  an  ample  court,  wth  a  well  in  the  centre : 
there  are  a  number  of  stories  with  corridors  and  rooms  of 
every  description,  which  have  all  dwarf  doors, 

A  bold  arch  unitet^  the  prisons  to  the  palace,  and  this 
afch  is  called  **  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  The  whole  edifice 
consists  of  large  masses  of  Istrian  stone  ;  and  is,  perhaps^ 
unparalleled  of  its  kind  for  strength  and  magnificence.  It 
was  finished  by  Conttno,  a  nephew  of  Da  Ponte,  who 
lived  till  tlie  age  of  88,  in  such  a  state  of  penury,  as  to  be 
unable  to  support  his  family;  and  the  munificence  of  the 
senate  alone  relieved  him  in  some  measure  from  his  em- 
harassments.  A  great  reputation  is  sometimes  attended 
with  a  small  fortune ;  but  the  contrary  is  more  frequent, 
and  fortune  is  fugitive  without  merit  to  retain  it, 


GIROLAMA  CAMPAGNA,  a  Veronese, 


(Died  1552^) 

An  architect  and  sculptor,  and  disciple  of  Cataneo,  whose 
successor  he  was  in  many  works  of  sculpture,  particularly 
in  the  Santo  at  Padova.  At  Venice,  he  built  and  sculptured 
the  isolated  altar  in  San  Giovanni  and  Saa  Paolo^  in  the 
fonn  of  a  squs^re  temple,  with  a  cupola.  The  giant  in 
the  portico  of  the  Zecca  is  by  him.  A  number  of  his 
other  excellent  sculptures  are  spread  throughout  Venice 
ajsd  Verona.  He  also  desired  the  monument  of  the 
friar  Paolo  Sarpi,  who,  according  to  Robertson,  was  the 
only  philosopher  among  so  many  millions  of  friars,  bat 
it  was  Dot  finished.  The  whole  of  Campagna*s  architecture 
consists  in  sepulchres  and  altars,  and  neither  the  one  aor 
the  other  requires  an  architect. 
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PIETRO    CART 

Was  diBtinguished  in  architecture,  and,  in  1697,  built  oo 
the  river  Penitz  the  famous  bridge  of  stone  at  Nuremberg* 
his  native  place.  It  consists  of  one  arch,  97  feet  long, 
60  wide,  and  only  13  high. 


ALESSANDRO  VITTORIA 


(Born  1525,  died  1608,) 


Was  bom  at  Trento,  of  an  honest  family,  and  was  sent  by 
bis  father  Vigilio,  at  a  tender  age,  to  Venice,  to  study 
drawing,  to  which  he  was  much  attached.  In  the  school 
of  Sansovino  he  acquired  the  rules  of  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture, and  from  the  praises  he  received,  imagining  him- 
self perfect  in  his  studies,  he  ceased  to  be  a  pupil,  and 
went  to  practice  at  Vicenza.  Pietro  Aretino,  however, 
Eiled  iiim  to  his  master:    he  then  returned  to  hii 
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altars  still  worse.    The  principal  part  of  the  facade  of  the 
school  of  Corpus  Domini  is  in  the  same  style. 

To  Yittoria  is  attributed  the  ma^ificent  and  incorrect 
Balbi  palace,  near  the  grand  canal.  It  is  said,  that  during 
the  building  of  it  Niccola  Balbi  lived  in  a  boat,  where  he 
died .  The  great  merit  of  Vittoria  was  not  in  architecture, 
but  in  statuary  and  modelling,  in  which  he  was  inimitable 
arriving  at  an  excellence  that  yielded  to  Buonarotti  alone. 
Of  this,  his  various  works  in  Venice,  both  public  and 
private,  b€ar  ample  testimony;  especially  the  statues  and 
oniaments  on  the  staircase  of  the  library  of  San  Marco, 
in  the  ducal  palace,  in  the  halls  of  the  great  council, 
and  the  Squittinio  in  San  Rocco,  in  San  Sebastiano,  and 
San  Francesco  della  Vigna,  But  a  number  of  other 
cities  of  the  Venetian  states  are  decorated  with  the  sculp- 
tures of  Vittoria.  Padua  boasts  the  monument  of  general 
Contarini,  in  the  church  del  Santo ;  Trevigi,  a  statue  of 
San  Giambatista,  in  the  churcii  of  San  Francesco;  Ve- 
rona, Brescia,  Trau  in  Dalmatia,  and  other  cities,  pos- 
sess a  variety  of  his  estimable  works.  He  made  a  great 
number  of  busts  for  various  personages,  and  was  also  fond 
of  casting  medals  of  illustrious  men  for  his  own  grati- 
fication. He  was  much  attached  to  botany,  and  culti- 
vated a  very  beautiful  garden  — a  study  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  his  profession.  He  lived  eighty-three 
years,  and  was  always  young;  but  time,  well  managed, 
is  much  longer  than  those  imagine  who  arc  only  skilled  in 
loaing  it. 
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PIETRO  PAOLO  OLIVIERI,  a  Rom  aw, 

(Bom  1551,  died  1599,) 

Made  the  detign  of  the  church  of  Sant'  Andre  deBa 
Valle  in  Rome,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  croes,  of  one  great 
nave,  with  a  recessed  chapel  and  a  semicirciilar  choir. 
An  untimely  death  did  not  allow  him  to  finish  it.  He  ' 
buried  at  the  Minerra. 


GIOVANNI  CACCINl,  a  Florentine, 

(Bom  1562,  died  1612.^ 

Hfe  was  a  disciple  of  Dosio,  and  was  equally  clever  itt 
sculpture  and  architecture.  At  the  expense  of  the  Bali 
Pucci,  he  erected  at  the  church  of  la  Nunziata,  <tf  Fkh 
fence,  a  loggia,  with  arches  and  Corinthian  colmnns  ef 
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UndLvr  Gregory  XII L  he  erected  that  part  of  the  palace 
of  Monte  Cavallo  at  Rome,  called  '*  the  Tower  of  the 
Wiods/'  For  the  fathers  of  the  Oratorio  he  built  the 
Chiesa  Nuova,  on  the  usual  plan  of  a  Latin  cross.  It 
IS  extremely  dark ;  the  numberless  chapels  are  still  more 
so  J  and  the  same  fault  is  attached  to  the  two  narrow 
corridors  on  each  side  the  great  nave*  II  Liinghi  also  de- 
signed the  facade,  which  was  afterwards  executed  by 
Fausto  Rughesi  of  Montepulciano,  which  is  of  two  orders, 
with  useless  pediments,  projections,  squares,  and  recesses ; 
it  is,  however,  majestic.  More  beautiful  and  more  correct 
is  bis  facade  of  San  Girolamo,  of  the  Schiavoni,  at  Ripetta, 
which  has  also  two  orders*  Those  of  the  Convertite  at 
the  Corso,  and  of  the  Consolazione,  are  both  in  the  same 
style,  but  have  only  the  first  order  executed. 

He  erected  the  campanile  of  the  Campidoglio,  and 
repaired  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  the 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Altemps  at  Apollinare.  Among  the 
other  works  of  Martino  Lunghi,  the  palace  of  the  Borghese 
m  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  extraordinary  form,  which 
it  has  derived  from  6ubsec|uent  additions,  and  not  from 
Lunghi,  but  for  the  good  arrangement  of  the  stories,  and 
the  spacious  and  well-moulded  windows.  Thus,  between 
the  stories  there  were  not  those  large  meagre  mazzanine 
windows,  which  deform  the  facade.  The  court  is  suffi- 
ciently large,  nobly  porticoed  with  double  columns,  over 
ibe  entablature  of  which  rise  the  arches.  The  inferior 
portico  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  columns  of  the  supe- 
rior loggia  are  Ionic ;  and  in  number  altogether  there  are 
100.  There  are  two  staircases ;  the  greater  is  a  little  dif- 
liciilt  of  ascent,  and  the  lesser  flight  is  one  of  those  so 
much  esteemed  called  winding,  with  isolated  columns,  and 
only  calculated  to  produce  a  giddiness  in  the  head. 

The  16th  century  produced  the  greatest  number  of 
architects,  and  before  that  period  Italy  could  never  boast 
of  80  many  or  such  great  names  as  Peruzzi,  San  Micheli, 
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Bnonarotti,  Giulio  Romano,  Sansovino,  Serlio,  Vignohi, 
Pailadio,  and  Vasari,  who  all  lived  in  the  same  century » 
and  were  superior  artists.  Were  we  to  place  them  accord- 
ing to  their  real  merit,  that  is,  according  to  the  knowledge 
and  exquisite  taste  possessed  by  each  in  architecture,  it 
appears  that  the  first  place  would  belong  to  Palladio ;  on 
his  right  hand  would  be  Vignola,  Buonarotti,  Sansoiruio, 
and  Vasari ;  and  on  the  other,  Peruzzi,  San  Micheli,  Giulio 
Romano,  and  Serlio.  If  some  sovereign  or  McBceoas, 
with  which  Italy  then  abounded,  had  called  an  assembly 
of  these  great  men,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  their  talants 
in  a  treatise  on  architecture,  what  a  rich  store  of  know- 
ledge would  have  been  granted  to  posterity !  It  is  true  that 
they  have  each  separately  given  excellent  laws,  both  with 
their  pen  and  their  rule,  by  practice  and  theory;  but  had 
they  been  assembled  together  for  the  space  of  a  year,  im- 
parting their  ideas,  disputing,  discussing,  constantly  widiui 
the  circle  of  truth  and  taste,  they  would  have  penetrated 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  art,  unfolded  its  true  principles, 
deduced  its  just  consequences,  and  hence  would  have 
arisen  a  code  of  architecture  which  would  have  been  an 
infallible  model  to  afler  times.  But  the  16th  century  was 
not  that  to  establish  an  academy,  nor  has  Italy,  firom  thai 
period  to  the  present,  possessed  any  durable  one  of  i 
ttnd   url   founded  aad  reirukteii  \Mih  made 


This  century  did  not  produce  to  Italy  so  many  great 
architects  as  the  preceding;  it  was,  however,  brilliant  in 
specimens  of  architecture,  the  pruiciples  of  which  had 
been  carried  into  ahuost  every  country  of  Europe. 


ONORIO    LUNGHI, 


(Born  1569,  died  16!  9,) 


The  son  of  Martino  Lunghi,  pursued  his  studies  under  his 
father,  and  made  great  progress  in  them ;  but  being  of  an 
extraordinary  disposition,  and  httle  disposed  to  social  in- 
tercourse, he  calumniated  all  his  contemporaries,  and  eon- 
■©quently  rendered  himself  odious.  At  Rome,  he  built  the 
great  altar  and  the  choir  of  San  Paolo,  without  the  walls ; 
the  court,  the  gallery,  and  the  loggia,  to  the  palace  of 
Verospi,  on  the  Corso;  and  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Libemtricc,  at  Campo  Vaccino.  These  works  do  not  do 
him  great  honour.  Very  little  is  due  to  him  for  the  great 
'  altar  in  Sant*  Anastasia,  a  church  well  constructed,  and 
ornamented  with  fifteen  ancient  and  extremely  beautiful 
columns,  eight  of  which  are  of  a  rare  paonazzetto,  two  of 
red  granite,  and  two  of  African  marble :  but  they  are  all 
badly  placed,  and  encrusted  with  stuccoes  by  one  Gim- 
maclii^  gentleman  to  the  cardinal  Cugna,  titiUar  of  the 
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church,  who,  fancying  himself  acquainted  with  architec- 
ture, committed  this  absurdity.  The  facade  of  this  churdi 
is  by  Luigi  Arrigucci,  a  Florentine ;  and  although  of  two 
orders,  separated  by  an  entablature,  with  pilasters,  and 
some  useless  projections,  it  pleases  in  the  general  effect. 

Onorio  was  more  successful  in  his  plan  for  the  church 
of  San  Carlo,  on  the  Corso ;  its  form  is  a  Latin  cross  of 
three  naves,  magnificent  and  beautiful.  He  sent  a  number 
of  designs  to  foreign  countries,  and  executed  womt  of 
them  at  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  in  Tuscany.  He  wentabo 
to  Naples,  but  his  edifices  there  are  not  known.  He  also 
understood  miUtary  architecture,  as  did  his  father,  and 
was,  moreover,  a  doctor  of  laws  and  one  of  the  literati. 


MARTINO    LUNGHI, 


(Died  1657,) 


Son  of  Onorio.    He  went  to  Sicily,  Naples,  Venice,  and 
Milan,  where  he  erected  a  variety  of  edifices,  wliicli,  if  in 


MARTINO  LONCIHI. 


13fi 


I 


by  order  of  the  cardinal  Gactani,  at  his  palace  on  the 
Corso,  and  generally  cited  as  the  most  perfect  in  Rome. 
The  stairs  are  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  of  good  pro- 
portions, and  this  is  the  extent  of  its  excellence.  As  for  the 
polished  marble  steps,  they  are  the  most  admirable  means 
for  breaking  the  neck,  especially  in  wet  weather.  The 
flight  of  twenty-nine  steps  is  steep,  and  too  long  for  its 
width-  It  is  possible  that  these  two  defects  may  have 
arisen  from  the  narrow  and  confined  situation,  al- 
though the  palace  is  spacious  enough.  At  the  head  and 
foot  of  each  branch  arc  two  useless  Ionic  pilasters, 
the  bases  of  which  cut  the  steps.  A  still  greater  de- 
fect is  the  hall  door  not  being  placed  immediately  oppo- 
site the  state  apartment,  and  in  its  stead  is  an  ill  con- 
ceived niche.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  work  of 
so  much  celebrity  should  possess  so  many  defects;  and 
there  are  still  many  others.  The  principal  landing  is  com- 
posed of  niches  and  doors  ill  proportioned,  and  mouldings 
disposed  without  order ;  and  the  cornices  of  tliese  niches 
and  doors  cut  the  pilasters  most  barbarously.  The  car- 
dinal Ginctti  was  so  delighted  with  this  staircase,  tlnit  he 
had  one  exactly  similar  in  liis  palace  ut  Veletri,  the  eflect 
of  which,  it  is  said,  was  much  better,  the  architect  having 
selected  a  more  convenient  and  light  situation,  and  adorned 
it  with  balustrades  and  fine  marbles. 

Martino  was  learned  in  the  laws  and  sciences ;  he  pub- 
lished a  book  of  very  spirited  poetry,  but  he  was  insolent 
and  quarrelsome;  which  evil  qualities  occasioned  him 
once  to  be  sent  to  prison. 

It  is  related  that  a  paper  was  found  in  his  pocket  con- 
taining a  list  of  his  siiis.  The  lawyers,  who  are  always 
willing  to  benefit  themselves  by  increasing  the  evil,  seeing 
frequent  mention  made  in  this  paper  of  his  having  spoken 
jU  of  the  P.P».  interpreted  these  two  letters  to  mean  the 
pope^  and  it  cost  II  Lunghi  much  trouble  to  prove  that 
tliey  signified  Pietro  PcpareUii  an  architect,  and  hisadver- 
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8ary,or  the  Padre  Peparelli.  a  Dominican,  to  whom  is  attri- 
buted the  Bonelli  palace,  now  the  imperial,  in  the  piazza  dt 
Santi  Apoetoli, — a  palace  of  good  proportioned  architecture. 
Many  stories  of  his  mischievoos  brutality  are  recounted* 
and  his  general  character  is  too  far  depraved  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  his  being  a  good  architect. 


VINCENZO  DOTTO, 

A  nobleman  of  Padova,  and  an  architect  and  geographer 
of  great  merit.  He  designed,  in  1607,  the  beautiful  stair- 
case in  the  Capitano  palace,  in  his  own  country.  It  was 
ornamented  with  Ionic  columns,  supporting  the  roof  and 
the  small  cupolas  of  the  landings.  Its  construction  is  so 
much  admired,  that  it  is  attributed  to  Palladio.  He  also 
made  the  design  for  the  Monte  di  PietA,  contiguous  to  the 
above-named  palace,  the  gate  of  which  has  four  Doric 
columns,  and  over  them  the  same  number  of  Composite. 


CARLO  MADERNO. 


ANDREA  DELLA  VALLE, 

fpiLT  the  Carthusian  monastery,  two  miles  from  Padova, 
his  native  place.  The  building  is  so  well  put  together, 
that  it  appears  cast  in  a  mould,  and  so  beautiful,  that  it 
has  been  attributed  to  Palladio,  whose  unprinted  works  he 
published,  and  in  which  he  has  inserted  five  prints. 


CARLO  MADERNO, 


(Bora  1556,  died  162%) 


Was  born  at  Bissone,  in  the  Comasco,  and  went  to  Rome 
in  consequence  of  the  reputation  acquired  by  his  uncle, 
Domenico  Fontana.  His  first  profession  w^as  that  of 
stuccoing,  but  from  practising  with  his  uncle,  and  studying 
his  works,  he  became  an  architect.  He,  however,  always 
maintained  a  great  attachment  to  his  original  pursuit,  his 
buildings  being  invariably  loaded  with  stuccoes.  He 
6nished  the  church  of  San  Giacomo  degl*  Incurabili,  and 
made  the  facade  of  two  orders  of  pilasters,  the  first 
Doric,  w^ith  plain  metopes  very  improperly  placed  ;  the 
second  Corinthian,  with  separated  pedestals,  but  at  very 
small  distances.  The  whole  of  the  facade  ^hounds  in 
defects.  To  San  Giovanni  of  the  Florentines  he  erected 
the  choir  and  cupola ;  the  latter  is  too  pointed,  and  tending  to 
the  Gothic,  He  also  erected  the  facade  of  Santa  Susanna, 
Mliich  is  grand  and  rich  in  travertine  and  sculpture,  but 
a  group  of  absurdities-     It  will   be   sullicicnt  to  notice, 
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that  the  upper  pediment  has  a  balustrade  on  its  inclined 
sides. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  his  evident  incapacity  as  an 
architect,  he  was  appointed  to  complete  the  building  of 
St.  Peter's ;  a  fabric  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  greatest  professors  since  the  period  of  the  restoration 
of  architecture.  Nothing  remained  to  be  done  in  this 
august  temple  but  to  finish  that  part  towards  the  entrance, 
and  give  it  the  same  form  as  that  at  the  upper  end,  wheie 
is  the  chair  of  8t  Peter,  and  thus  complete  the  Greek 
cross,  which  had  been  the  judicious  intention  of  Bra- 
mante,  Peruzzi,  and  Michael  Angclo.  The  three  arms 
were  already  completed ;  and  Mademo,  desirous  of  makii^ 
it  larger,  as  if  size  and  beauty  were  twin  sisters,  turned  the 
Greek  into  a  Latin  cross,  and  thus  caused  innumerable 
errors.  Every  part  was  originally  beautifully  propor- 
tioned, both  taken  separately,  and  with  relation  to  the 
whole,  producing  a  delightful  harmony.  The  form  being 
changed,  these  proportions  were  no  longer  the  same.  The 
effect  produced  on  the  spectator  who  enters  St.  Ptlet^e 
for  the  first  time  will  be  that  of  an  ordinary  church ;  it 
appearing  much  less  than  it  really  is.  This,  by  iooorract 
judges,  has  been  attributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  pi^ 
portions ;  and  even  Montesquieu,  in  his  "  Treatise  cm 
Ta&te,"   subicriU?s  to  ifaia  ridiculous  ot^JMion.     But  the 
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till  we  arrived  at  one  of  tlie  two  lateral  armsi  in  which  is 
the  altar  of  St,  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  or  that  of  San 
Processo  and  Martiniano,  we  should  be  astonished  at  the 
grandeur,  magnificence,  and  vastncsg  around  us,  which  are 
not  evident  on  entering  the  principal  gate ;  and  a  sentiment 
of  displeasure  would  im|>erceptibly  be  excited  towards  the 
presumptuous  Mademo, 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  whence  this  grand  defect  arises, 
when  we  consider  the  disproportion  between  the  two 
lateral  ailes  added  by  Madertio,  and  the  grand  centre 
nave  planned  by  Buonarotti*  The  fonner  are  not  wider 
than  one  of  the  many  altars  which  are  in  them.  Had  not 
Mademo  elevated  them  by  means  of  the  small  eliptical 
cupolas,  the  disproportion  would  have  been  still  more 
striking.  But  even  these  are  not  exempt  from  error, 
being  placed  on  four  arches,  two  of  which  are  wider  than 
the  others :  they  appear  inadequate  to  support  the  lofty 
cupolas,  and  are  loaded  with  tho  same  quantity  of  orna- 
menu  as  adorn  the  larger  arches;  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  closed  the  ailes  up,  and  appropriated  each 
space  to  the  uses  of  an  altar,  these  ailes  being,  from 
their  narrowness,  rather  passages  or  corridors  to  the 
varioiiB  chapels  ;  and,  from  their  want  of  width,  injurious 
to  the  effect  of  the  building.  Again,  in  the  great  nave 
the  two  first  arch^ys  are  larger  than  those  nearer  the  door ; 
in  fact,  such  numberless  and  important  errors  lead  us 
almost  to  imagine  that  he  studied  to  do  his  worst.  Per- 
plexed with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church,  he  appears  to 
have  lost  whatever  knowledge  he  might  have  possessed, 
even  that  of  drawing  a  straight  line,  not  liaving  made  his 
additions  run  in  the  same  direction  as  the  former  part,  but 
inclining  more  towards  th6  south :  thus,  when  under  the 
middle  of  the  cupola,  and  looking  through  the  bronze 
gmte,  the  obelisk  in  the  square  appears  many  feet  towards 
the  north* 

From  tlic  Greek  cross  being  changed  into  a  I^utin  one. 
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the  saperb  cupola,  which  should  rise  perpendiculariy  from 
the  fagade,  has  not  su£Bcient  height  to  shew  itself  entirely. 
Its  most  beautiful  part,  the  drum,  is  invisible  at  the  proper 
point  of  view,  though  magnificent  when  seen  at  a  great 
distance  from  Rome.  The  two  elegant  lateral  cupcdas 
|daced  by  Buonarotti  that  the  larger  one  might  not  be 
unattended,  are  scarcely  seen  a  mile  off.  Added  to  this, 
the  attic  which  surrounds  the  whole  edifice  is  faulty  in  the 
extreme.  It  appears  certain  that  this  attic  was  not  de- 
signed by  Michael  Angelo ;  because  in  a  number  of  ancient 
pictures  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  elsewhere,  the  order 
in  question  is  invariably  wanting.  Besides  its  enormous 
height,  the  windows  are  badly  built,  and  the  membeis 
heavy,  the  niches  small,  and  without  relief,  and  orna- 
mented with  torches  and  candelabra^  of  most  absiud 
forms. 

Mademo  was,  however,  without  doubt  the  author  of  the 
portico  and  facade  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  here  he  erred  in  the 
most  essential  quality  of  architecture,  solidity.  Having  to 
combat  with  a  light  soil,  like  that  of  the  ancient  circus  of 
Nero,  the  foundations  of  which  were  not  coarsely  built  up, 
as  in  Mademo's  work,  the  portico  was  scarcely  finished, 
when  it  menaced  ruin  on  the  south  side,  where  the  ground 
is  the  softest :  this  obliged  him  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
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tJic  very  worst  taste  :  the  work  is  terminated  by  a  balus- 
trade, supporting  gigantic  statues,  which  appear  to  crush 
their  feeble  pedestals.  If  the  Signor  Maderno  was  in  his 
perfect  reason  while  doing  these  things,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  his  reason  differed  from  that  of  most 
professors.  He  may  certainly  be  considered  as  a  perfect' 
master  in  the  science  of  distorted  architecture. 

Maderno,  however,  acquired  so  much  fame  by  his  work 
at  St,  Peter's,  that  scarcely  a  building  was  completed 
without  having  his  designs  and  advice.  He  finished  the 
palace  of  Monte  Cavallo,  in  which,  besides  a  number  of 
apartments,  he  built  the  chapel  and  hall.  He  removed  a 
column  from  the  ancient  temple  of  Peace,  and  erected  it 
in  the  square  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  He  w^as  com- 
manded by  the  pope  to  examine  the  didferent  ports  of  the 
state,  and  to  take  the  plan  of  the  fortress  of  Ferrara : 
durina^  which  journey  he  made  a  number  of  designs  for 
buildings*  Returning  to  Rome,  he  built  the  church  della 
Vittoria^a  miserable  production,  with  narrow  dark 
chapels,  and  overloaded  with  ornaments.  The  facade, 
however,  was  the  work  of  others.  He  also  erected  the 
church  and  monastery  of  Santa  Lucia  in  Selce,  and  that 
of  Santa  Chiara.  He  built  a  chapel  at  the  Minerva  for 
the  Aldobrandini  family,  and  the  choir  and  cupola  of  Sant' 
Andrea  della  Valle,  which,  from  its  simplicity,  is  tolerably 
free  fix>ra  error. 

He  finished  the  Borghese  palace  on  the  Ripetta  side, 
remodeniised  the  Strozxi  palace,  and  part  of  the  Lan- 
celloti.  He  also  built  the  tribune  of  Peace,  and  pro* 
jectcd  tlie  removal  of  the  obelisk  of  Carapo  Marzo  to  the 
Monte  Cavallo,  or  to  Fontana  di  Trevi :  but  this  obelisk 
still  remains  in  its  original  position.  One  work  really  does 
honour  to  Maderno,  the  Mattel  palace;  it  is  majestic,  well 
disposed,  and  the  doors  and  windows  well  set  out. 

Finally^  he  commenced  the  Barberini  [lalace,  to  which 
be  was  accustomed  to  be  carried  in  a  litter^  being  unequal 
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to  the  fatigue  of  walking.  This  palace  sboiild  have  been 
placed  pandlel  to  the  Strada  Felice,  the  small  houses 
opposite  to  it  removed,  and  a  larger  piazza  than  the 
one  called  Piazza  Barberini  have  been  erected  on  the 
kMigest  side  of  the  building. 

The  fame  of  Mademo  extended  far  beyond  Rome,  and 
many  of  his  designs  were  sent  to  the  first  cities  in  Italy, 
and  even  to  France  and  Spain. 


FLAMINIO  POxNZIO,  a  Lombard, 

Built  for  the  Borghesc  family  the  Paolina  chapel  in 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  similar  to  the  Sistine,  to  which  it 
is  opposite,  but  richer  in  intaglios  and  sculpture,  and  con- 
sequently more  confused.  He  also  built  the  sacristy  in 
the  same  basilica.  He  constructed  the  grand  doable 
staircase  to  the  Quirinal  palace,  the  flights  of  which  are 
•omeirfiat  too  long;  and  the  second  branches,  which 
conduct,  the  one  to  the  Toy2A  hall  and  chapel,  and  the 
other  to  the  apartments,  are  narrowed  in  the  centre  by 


^ 


Mipposed  by  them  to  be  of  one  piece,  ib,  however,  a  blemish 
in  the  edifice.  It  is  a  highly  oraainejited  Doric,  and  exceed- 
ingly discordant  with  the  general  siniphcity  of  the  building. 
The  pedestals  which  support  the  fluted  cohimnsare  too  high 
for  the  size  of  the  column,  although  agreeable  to  the  pro- 
portions of  Vignola ;  that  is,  a  third  of  their  height.  They 
woidd  have  been  better  omitted  altogether.  This  ju- 
dicious architect  died  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V., 
aged  forty-five. 


GIOVANNl  FiAMINGO,  called  VASANZIO, 

Prom  a  worker  in  ebony,  became  an  architect,  and  hnishcd 
the  church  of  Santo  Sebastiano  at  Rome,  giving  a  portico 
to  the  fagade,  supported  by  double  colomna  —  not  a  very 
happy  production.  He  had  some  part  in  the  palace  of 
Mondragone  at  Frascati,  and  constructed  for  the  cardinal 
Sciptone  Borghese  the  little  palace  in  the  Pinciana  villa,  of 
a  good  plan,  but  so  loaded  on  the  exterior  with  bas-reliefs 
and  statues,  that  the  eye  is  at  a  loss  where  to  rest :  the 
whole  shews  too  evidently  that  Vasanzio  had  been  an  arti- 
ficer of  those  rich  ebony  caskets  and  other  bagatelles, 
which  at  one  time  were  so  much  admired* 


CONSTANTINO  DE'  SERVI,  a  Flokentine, 

(Boan  1554,dMl622r) 


Belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  of  Florence  :  a 
painter,  engineer,  and  architect,  he  travelled  throup^hout 
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Europe,  and  wan  received  with  the  most  signal  honoon  at 
every  court,  where  his  society  was  always  sought  for. 
Finally,  the  grand  sophy  of  Perua  requested  the  duke 
Cosmo  II.  to  send  him  into  that  country :  he  remained 
there  nearly  a  year,  but  it  is  not  known  on  what  he  was 
emptoyed.  At  Florence  he  was  appointed  superintendant 
of  all  the  commercial  companies,  of  the  works  of  tlie 
gallery,  and  of  the  superb  chapel  of  San  Lor^izo.  He 
went  to  England,  at  the  request  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
who  appointed  him  in  the  same  situation  over  a  variety  of 
buildings  and  machines,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  800 
crowns.  He  was  then  sent  by  the  grand  duke  to  Hol- 
land, in  the  service  of  the  states-general,  where  he  was 
much  esteemed,  and  especially  by  the  count  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  who  sent  him  back  with  highly  commendatory 
letters  to  the  grand  duke.  He  made  a  design  for  a  royal 
palace  to  be  erected  at  the  Hague ;  and  then  returned  to 
his  own  country,  from  whence  he  was  to  have  sent  the 
wooden  models ;  but  we  have  not  been  informed  whether 
the  design  was  executed.  Finally,  after  a  number  id 
journeys  to  every  court  in  Europe,  he  died  in  Tuscany, 
in  the  service  of  the  grand  duke,  in  quality  of  vicar  of 
Lusignano. 


JACQUES  DE  BROfesE  TIc 

Francesca  Romana  at  Campo  Vaccino,  with  a  portico  of 
the  Composite  order  in  the  interior,  and  of  the  Doric  on 
the  external  sides.  This  Doric  is  interrupted  in  the 
centre  by  Corinthian  pilasters,  placed  on  very  high  pe- 
destals. The  idea  is  wantinj]^  in  nnity.  but  we  cannot 
altogether  condemn  it. 

For  the  cardinal  Giustiniani,  he  designed  a  villa  \\ithout 
the  Poita  del  Popolo,  graced  with  verdant  walks,  fonn- 
taitiSt  and  statues,  which  are  now  in  ruins  ;  the  large  gate 
is  alone  preserved  :  it  is  composed  of  Ionic  cohimns,  sap- 
porting  nothing* 

Lambardo  wrote  a  small  book,  printed  at  Rome  in  1601, 
on  the  cause  of,  and  pointing  out  a  remedy  for,  the 
inundations  of  the  Tiber  :  it  is  poor  both  in  philosophy 
and  liydraulics. 


JACQUES  DE  BROSSE, 

A  celebrated  French  architect,  who  tloiirished  during  tlie 
regency  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  He  designed  the  famous 
palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  in  which  is  united  extent, 
solidity,  and  beauty ;  and  is  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in 
Paris.  It  was  begun  in  1615,  and  finished  in  Hi20»  Its 
various  elevations  ibrai  a  pleasing  contrast ;  but  the  Tuscan 
order,  with  rustic  columns,  on  the  ground  story,  is  not 
consistent  for  a  noble  palace  in  a  metropolis.  The  door  is 
too  light ;  the  upper  Doric  appears  too  short;  the  rustic 
work  renders  it  heav)^  *  the  metopes  are  not  exactly  square, 
and  in  the  frieze  is  a  confusion  of  Christian  attributes 
mixed  with  allegorical  fables ;  the  staircase  opposite  the 
entrance,  besides  being  heavy,  wants  light,  and  cuts  the 
door  of  the  garden,  leaving  too  a  narrow  path  from  the 
great  court.     His  design  for  the  fa<;adL^  of  St.  Gervais  is 
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much  admired :  it  U  of  three  orders ;  the  firsts  Doric 
columns,  set  a  third  into  the  wall,  with  unequal  metopes, 
and  a  pediment  over  the  door;  the  second  consists  of 
isolated  Ionic  columns ;  and  the  third  of  Corinthian,  with 
an  entablature  and  pediment  above. 

Besides  these  two  esteemed  edifices,  De  Broese  erected 
the  aqueduct  of  Arcueil,  which  acquired  him  much  honour. 
He  published,  in  1643,  "  La  Coupe  des  Pierres"  of  De- 
aargue ;  and,  in  1665,  a  treatise  on  Perspective.  He  was 
also  a  painter  and  sculptor.  He  constructed  the  great 
vaulted  hall  in  the  palace  of  Justice  at  Paris. 


GIAMBATISTA  ALEOTTI, 

(Died  1630,) 

Was  bom  at  Argenta,  a  province  of  Ferrara,  of  a  low 
family.  He  was  a  builder  from  his  childhood,  and  prac- 
tising with  architects,  became  attached  to  their  science : 
he  studied  it,  dcvoteti  himself  to  geometry,  and  became 
not  only  clever  in  designing  buildings,  but  also  in  levelling 
land,  and  draining  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers.    He  erected 
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LUIGI  CIGOLI, 

{Bom  1559,  died  1G13.) 

His  real  surname  was  Cardi,  but  on  account  of  bis  Wing 
bom  at  Cigoli,  a  territory  of  Tuscany,  he  took  the  name  of 
his  country.  He  was  a  good  painter,  anatoniigt,  and 
poet;  an  excellent  performer  on  the  lute,  and  an  architect. 
He  was  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  triumphal  arches, 
and  theatrical  decorationB,  for  the  festivals  held  at  Florence 
in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Medicis  with  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  He  endured  the  observations  inspirwl  by 
envy  with  respect  to  these  works,  with  the  utmost  pa- 
tience and  moderation.  The  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Hciu7  IV.  on  the  Pont  Kcuf^  at  Paris,  was  designed  by 
Cigoli.  At  Florence,  he  erected  the  Loggia  of  the  For- 
naquinci,  which  has  rustic  Doric  pilasters  at  the  angles, 
with  an  ornament  above,  over  which  is  a  balustrade :  in 
the  centre  is  a  large  arch,  flanked  by  two  isolated  colunms ; 
and  on  each  side  two  lesser  arches.  He  also  built  the 
court  of  the  Strozzi  palace,*  with  arches  over  each  alter- 
nate intercolumniation,  windows  with  triangular  and  cir- 

*  This  palace  is  situated  at  the  angle  of  the  Bolestneri  and  Albiai 
streets ;  it  was  constructed  in  1C02,  after  tlie  deijigns  of  Vicenao  Scamozxi, 
Tvbo  has  givtn  w  plan  of  it  in  \m  works.  Since  his  time  it  has  undergone 
various  changes ;  in  tJie  original  plan  of  ihe  court,  now  described,  the 
vestibule  was  closed  by  a  door ;  iJxe  present,  executed  by  Cigoli,  is  not 
eoctosed,  and  is  united  with  the  Done  portico  that  surrounds  the  court* 
The  purity  and  beauty  observable  about  all  the  deUids  of  CigoU  convey  a 
Kighideaofhb  talenta  as  an  architect.  The  windows  of  the  tirst  floor, 
with  attached  Ionic  columns,  are  remarkable  for  die  beauty  of  their  pro- 
portions ;  imd  the  cnttibluture  which  crowns  tli6  budding  is  well  suited  lu 

►  rest  of  the  design. 
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cular  pediments,  and  others  surrounded  by  an  architrare. 
He  made  a  design  for  the  fa9ade  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 
of  two  orders,  one  Corinthian,  the  other  Composite,  with 
Doric  doors ;  it  was  preferred  among  a  number  of  others. 
To  the  garden  di'Gaddi  in  the  Piazza  Madonna,  he  made 
a  door  of  the  Tuscan  order,  esteemed  very  beautiful.  He 
designed  a  piazza  of  an  elliptical  figure,  before  the  Pitti 
palace,  which,  however,  was  not  executed.  His  best  wcwk 
is  the  Renuccini  palace,  at  Florence,  of  three  stories, 
simple,  and  of  good  proportions*  lu  Rome,  Cigoli  built 
the  palace  near  piazza  Madama,  for  the  grand  duke,  now 
belonging  to  the  Dataria.  This  palace  is  overcharged 
with  useless  ornaments,  and  has  cariatides  to  the  windows. 
The  frieze  under  the  entablature,  enriched  with  sculptures, 
is  too  large,  and  cuts  the  windows  of  the  Mezzanini 
story,  which  appear  suspended  in  frames,  and  ro^embk 
those  used  to  enclose  so  many  pictures.  The  portico 
within  the  court  is  quite  in  unison  with  the  wretched 
columns,  over  the  capitals  of  which  are  as  many  aiches. 
He  executed  a  number  of  other  works,  and  gave  many 
designs  for  the  fa9ade  and  sides  of  the  Basilica  Vaticana ; 
but  they  did  not  please  Paul  V.,  who  was  too  much  infit* 
tuated  with  his  Mademo. 

Cigoli  was  most  highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  all 
>fhu  knew  liim;  btit  there  weru  not  wiiutjiur  those  who 


uf  preserving  thera;  but  it  was  stolen  from  him,  and 
consecjucntly  lost.  He  also  published  a  treatise  on  Prac- 
tical Perspective, 


CORNELIS  BANKERS  DE  RY, 

OP  Amsterdam, 


(BorD  l^Gl^  died  1634,) 

Son  and  disciple  of  Cornells  Danker^,  who  served  his 
country  in  the  quality  of  an  architect.  They  held  the 
same  offices  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  and  durint^^  that 
time  enlarged  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  embellishing  it  with 
a  number  of  respectable  and  convenient  edifices,  among 
which  are  tlie  three  new  churches,  and  the  gate  of 
Haerlem,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  city,  entirely  of  bard 
stone,  ornamented  with  two  thick  columns,  on  which  are 
lions*  heads,  and  in  the  centre  a  small  tower  with  a  clock. 
The  exchange  for  the  merchants  was  bef^an  in  1608,  and 
finished  in  1613.  It  is  250  feet  long,  and  140  wide.  The 
whole  edifice  is  supported  by  three  large  arches,  under 
which  run  canals.  On  the  basement  is  a  portico,  which 
surrounds  a  court,  over  which  are  halls,  supported  by  46 
pilasters.  The  divisions,  formed  by  them,  are  numbered, 
and  assigned  each  to  a  particular  nation,  or  set  of  mer- 
chants. In  this  coyrt,  and  within  the  enclosure,  they 
meet  to  arrange  their  mercantile  affairs.  At  the  top  is 
another  larger  hall,  and  a  warehouse  for  various  mer- 
chandises«  He  invented  the  method  of  building  stone 
bridges  without  interrupting  the  course  of  the  water,  and 
iripd  it  over  the  river  Amstcl,  which  is  200  feet  wide,  with 
perfect  success. 
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GIOVANNI   BRANCA,  of  Pesaro, 

(Bom  1571,) 

The  architect  of  the  Santa  Casa  at  Loretto,  an  engineer 
and  citizen  of  Rome.  He  built  some  good  edifices ;  bat 
the  work  which  rendered  him  most  known  was  the  **  Ma- 
nualedi  Architettura,"  corrected  and  enlarged,  in  1772,  by 
Leonardo  de  Vegni,  of  Sienna,  an  architect  of  ability  and 
taste.    This  small  work  is  one  of  the  most  useful. 


PAOLO  GUIDOTTI,  of  Lucca. 

(Born  1569,  died  1629,) 
Went  at  an  early  period   to  Rome,  where  he  applied 
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of  which  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  all 
those  painters  who  did  not  observe  the  constitutions  and 
niles  of  the  academy;  and  the  fiscal  of  the  senate  was 
ordered  to  punish  them  according  to  their  neglect  of  these 
rules.  8nch  a  decree  must  have  affected  all  the  profes- 
sors of  every  art  and  science,  and  of  every  trade ;  and 
certainly  there  must  have  been  some  difficulty  in  cnforcinir 
its  obser^^ance. 

Guidotti  was  also  considered  a  g^ood  architect*  lie  was 
commissioned  to  make  the  magnificent  preparations  in  the 
Vatican,  in  1622,  for  the  canonisation  of  the  four  saints, 
Isidore  Ignazioj  Francesco  Saverio,  FiUppo  Neri,  and 
Teresa.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other  of  his  archi- 
tectural works.  Led  on  by  an  insatiable  desire  of  know- 
ledge, he  studied  mathematics,  astrology,  jurisprudenei_% 
and  every  species  of  music  and  poetry,  lie  attempted  an 
epic  poem,  entitled  Gcrusalemma  Distrutta,  obliging  him- 
self to  conclude  every  eighth  line  with  the  same  words  as 
those  of  the  Gerusalemma  Liberatii,  by  Tasso,  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  this  idea  was  much  to  be  applauded.  His 
anatomical  curiosity  was  certainly  more  useful ;  but  this 
he  also  carried  to  an  excess.  He  w^as  accustomed  to  go 
by  night  to  the  ceractries,  and  dig  up  the  newly  buried 
bodies,  and  remove  them  to  some  distant  place,  in  order 
to  study  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  his  drawing. 

But  his  most  extraordinary  whim  was  that  of  flying. 
He  contrived  wings  of  whalebone  in  the  most  ingenious 
manner,  which  he  covered  with  down,  and  giving  them 
sufficient  folds  by  means  of  springs,  joined  them  under 
his  arms ;  and  having  made  a  number  of  trials  in  private, 
determined  at  length  to  make  a  public  exhibition.  He 
ascended  from  one  of  the  eminencies  of  Lucca,  and  was 
carried  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  but  his  wings  not 
being  able  to  support  him  any  longer,  he  fell  through  a  roof 
into  a  chamber,  and  broke  his  thigh.  Giiimbatista  Dante, 
of  Perugia,   had  also  the  same  whim,  and  the  same  fate. 
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Oliver  of  Malmesbury,  an  EngliBh  Benedictine,  and 
good  mechanic,  in  1060,  Bacville,  a  Jesuit  of  Padua,  a 
Teatino  of  Paris,  and  a  number  of  others,  have  all  been 
thus  desiroQs  of  soaring  into  the  regions  of  air,  and  have 
all  been  equally  successful.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
properly  termed  flying,  but  only  an  easier  and  sloiwer 
method  of  falling.  A  flight  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
feat  of  the  Padre  Andrea  Grimaldi  of  Civitavecchia,  who 
returned  from  the  East  Indies  with  a  wonderful  machine 
of  his  own  invention,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle ;  sealed 
across  which  he  was  borne  from  Calais  to  London,  1751, 
making  seven  leagues  an  hour,  directing  his  flight  ^Ihcr 
higher  or  lower,  as  he  pleased.  This  fact  is  most  seriously 
recorded  in  the  "  Modem  History."  It  is  possiUe  that 
posterity  may  consider  this  invention  much  to  our  honour. 
If  Guidotti  had  not  attached  himself  to  so  many  thii^;s» 
he  might  have  been  a  good  artist.  His  countenance  was 
fine,  and  his  general  manner  animated ;  he  was,  it  may  be 
supposed,  singular  in  his  thoughts  and  reasoning. 
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refused  to  make  the  design  for  the  fa^de,  and  the  building 
was  transferred  to  Algardi.  Passeri,  however,  makes  not 
the  least  mention  of  this  architectural  work  of  Domini- 
chino.  It  is  asserted,  that  had  his  orlg^inal  design  been 
carried  into  effect,  Rome  would  have  boasted  of  a  temple 
which  would  have  astonished  succeeding  generations. 
The  plan  of  this  temple  is  excellent,  and  the  general  effect 
of  the  principal  arches  admirable ;  but  the  projections 
of  the  impost,  the  heavy  and  overhanging  corbels,  which 
extend  beyond  the  principal  line,  and  the  coupled  columns, 
are  evident  defects.  The  bases  are  not  ill-arranged ;  the 
centre  is,  as  it  should  be,  elevated;  but  when  arches  are 
large,  it  is  better  to  use  a  plinth  on  an  impost,  which  does 
not  alter  the  effect.  The  rich  soffit,  divided  so  ingeniously 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  in  Trastevere,  is  by  Domi- 
nichino.  He  built  a  chapel  in  the  same  church,  called 
Delia  Madonna  di  Strada  Cupa.  The  great  door  of  the 
Lancellotti  palace  is  his  design;  it  is  flanked  by  two  Ionic 
colunms,  united  without  any  reason,  and  supporting  a 
graceful  balustrade*  The  columns  are  placed  on  circular 
plinUis,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  admitting  carriages : 
but  the  square  figure  of  the  door  h  at  variance  with  the 
interior,  which  is  arched.  There  are  besides  some  badly- 
arranged  ornaments  over  this  gate,  which  cut  the  archi- 
trave. 

The  greater  part  of  the  elegant  Belvedere  villa  at  Fras- 
cati  was  designed  by  Dominichino ;  he  also  designed  the 
villa  Lodovisi  at  Rome,  the  gardens  of  which  he  laid  out 
with  a  number  of  verdant  walks,  divided  the  grove  with 
the  greatest  possible  taste,  adorned  the  whole  with  statues, 
and  erected  the  small  and  truly  picturesque  palace. 
Passeri  is  also  silent  on  this  work.  This  able  artist  was 
always  wrapped  in  meditation  on  his  favourite  art,  paint- 
ing, Tims,  when  walking  in  the  streets,  his  thoughts 
were  employed  on  the  subjects  on  which  he  was  ut  work, 
and  in  attentively  examining  those  tilings  which  appeared 
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trivial  to  othen.  He  never  commenced  a  painting  till  the 
subject  was  perfectly  pictured  in  his  mind.  The  fatliefs 
Teatini  complained  that  he  had  not  been  at  work  on  thmr 
cupola  of  St.  Andrea  della  Valle  for  some  time :  "  I  am 
always  at  work  on  it  in  my  mind/'  replied  he.  When  be 
had  any  passion  to  express,  he  was  accustomed  to  excite 
it  strongly  in  himself,  and  thus  became  his  own  model. 
He  laughed,  cried,  became  furious  or  tender,  according  to 
the  subject  he  had  to  represent.  Among  his  various 
talents,  strength  of  expression  was  his  distinct  charact^. 
But  his  misfortunes  were  even  greater  than  his  trans* 
cendent  abilities.  In  Naples,  particularly,  with  regard  to 
the  chapel  of  the  Treasury,  he  received  the  most  painful 
mortifications ;  and  died  of  grief,  if  not  by  treachery,  as 
was  the  general  opinion.  He,  however,  left  property  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  crowns,  besides  his  mov- 
able effects ;  an  evidence  that  his  profession  had  not  been 
so  unsuccessful  as  some  imagined.  He  was  rough  in  his 
manner,  and  very  suspicious,  but  extremely  modest  in 
his  mode  of  living  and  his  desire  of  praise.  "  Lauda  paioe 
vitupera  parcius,"  was  his  device.* 
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hills  and  valltcs,  and  built  the  choir  of  San  Dominico,  and 
the  Serra  palace. 

His  son,  Giacamo,  widened  two  bridges  in  Genoa  ;  and, 
among  other  works,  extended  the  wall  of  the  dock  to  San 
Marco,  fortifying  it  with  a  bastion.* 


GIOVANNI  COCCOPANI, 

(Bora  1582,  died  1649,) 

Was  born  at  Florence,  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Lom- 
bardy.  He  was  learned  in  the  laws,  history,  mechanics, 
and  mathematics,  and  in  civil  and  military  architecture. 
He  was  clever  in  painting,  and  was  preceptor  to  a  number 
of  the  first  faraihcs  in  Italy  and  the  northern  countries, 
with  whom  he  preserved  an  epistolary  correspondence. 
In  1622,  he  was  sent  for  to  Vienna,  and  was  employed  by 
the  emperor,  in  the  quaUty  of  engineer,  in  the  wars,  and 
was  so  successful,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  some  fiefs. 
Returning  to  Florence,  he  built  the  palace  of  the  villa 
Imperiale  for  the  grand  duke,  and  erected  the  convent 
for  the  monks  of  Santa  Teresa  del  Gesu,  with  the  church, 
of  an  hexagonal  figure,  and  a  well-proportioned  cupola. 
The  grand  duke  wished  to  establish  a  professorship  of 
mathematics  at  Florence,  and  selected  Coccopani  as  the 
professor,  who  well  fulfilled  the  intention  of  the  prince,  and 
taught  the  youth  not  only  geometry  and  arithmetic,  but 
every  other  branch  of  the  mathematics,  perspective,  forti- 
fication, architecture,  &^. 


Vile  d«*  PiUuri,  Scullt>ri  td  ^VnjluUiUi,  Geiiuv^;!,!  Ui  UulTiiellg  St>- 
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The  fkther  Castelli  dying  at  Rome,  Coccopani  was  in- 
vited to  fill  the  chair,  as  professor  of  mathematics ;  but  he 
refused  to  leave  Florence.  He  had  a  great  genius  for 
machinery,  and  after  his  death  a  model  was  found  of  a 
machine,  in  which,  by  means  of  thirty  flasks  of  water, 
placed  in  a  large  cistern  or  cofler,  com  might  be  perfectly 
ground,  and,  at  the  same  time,  engravings  printed,  with 
many  other  operations. 

His  brother,  Sigismund,  was  also  a  learned  man,  a 
painter  and  architect,  and  much  esteemed  by  Galileo. 
He,  however,  did  little  or  nothing  in  the  latter  science, 
preferring  theory  to  practice. 


BENJAMIN  JOHNSON, 

(Bom  1575,  died  1637,) 

Was  bom  at  Westminster;  and  his  mother  marrying  a 
second  time  to  a  builder,  obliged  her  son  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness of  his  step-father.  He  worked  from  indigence  at 
the  buildings  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  a  trowel  in  his  hand, 

but    a   book   in  hit*  potket.     His    tu^ife  for   poetry 
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MATTEO  NIGETTI,  a  Florentine, 


(Died  1649,) 


A  disciple  of  Buontalenti,  was  greatly  concerned  in  the 
executioa  of  the  Strozzi  palace  at  Floreace.  He  built,  in 
the  same  city,  tlie  cloister  of  the  monks  degli  Angeli,  the 
new  church  of  San  Michele  degli  An  tenor  i,  belonging  to 
the  Teatini  fathers*  which  was  finished  by  Silvani ;  and 
made  the  design  and  model  of  the  church  of  Ogni  Santi, 
belonging  to  the  brother  of  Osservanza.  The  grand  duke 
Cosmo  L  had  intended  to  erect  a  third  sacristy  in  San 
Lorenzo,  the  same  size  as  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  en- 
tirely covered  with  marbles  and  mosaic,  and  to  contain  a 
sepulchre  for  the  grand  dukes.  Vasari  made  the  design, 
but  Vasari  and  Cosmo  I.  both  dying,  the  grand  duke 
Ferdinand  I.  enlarged  the  idea,  and  communicating  it 
to  Don  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  who  was  not  less  valorous 
in  war  than  accomplished  in  the  fine  arts,  more  particu- 
larly in  drawing,  requested  him  to  make  the  design  and 
model  for  it,  Don  Giovanni  complied  with  his  wish,  and 
produced  not  a  sacristy,  but  a  stately  strnctore,  the 
beautiful  cupola  of  which  gives  effect  to  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo.  Nigetti  executed  the  design:  in  1614  he  com- 
menced this  famous  work ;  and  made  designs  for  all  the 
valuable  ornaments  with  which  the  walls  were  encrusted, 
under  the  direction  of  the  last-mentioned  prince. 

Nigetti  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  practised  the  art  of 
cutting  gems  and  hard  stones :  bis  principal  work  was  the 
wonderful  pix,  or  shrine,  in  the  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo. 
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INIGO  JONES, 


(Bom  1572,  died  1652,) 


Was  bora  in  London,  and  received  the  name  of  Inigo 
on  account  of  some  Spanish  merchants,  with  whom 
his  father  was  connected  in  the  wool  trade,  standiog  as 
his  sponsors.  By  some  it  is  insisted  that  his  father  gave 
him  a  vtfy  expensive  education ;  by  others,  that  he  pot 
him  apprentice  to  a  carpenter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
most  certain  that,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  Inigo  was 
attached  to  and  studied  both  drawing  and  painting,  and 
was  so  successful  in  his  landscapes,  that  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  or,  according  to 
Pembroke,  who  generously  provided  him  with  the 
of  travelling  to  the  most  learned  countries  of  Europe,  to 
perfect  himself  in  that  art.  His  first  jouraey  was  to 
France,  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy,  examining  with 
attention  the  various  tastes  of  the  nations  and  times ;  and 
he  acquired  such  great  fame,  that  while  at  Venice,  Chris- 
tian IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  declared  him  his  architect 
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the  same  king,  Giovanni  of  Padufi  was  sent  for,  and 
appointed  siipcriutendunt  of  the  royal  edifices.  He  built 
liolmby  House,  in  a  very  beautitid  style;  WuoUaton 
Hall,*  in  the  county  of  Nottingham;  and  tlie  portico 
of  Charlcot  House.  The  painter  Girolamo,  of  Triviso, 
also  budt  a  number  of  edifices  in  England,  Under 
Henry  VIII.,  Nourished  Ukewise  Richard  Lea,  but  he 
adopted  the  Gothic  style. 

John  Thyne,  one  of  the  first  officers  of  England,  buiit 
Somerset  House,  1567,  which  was  an  unfortunate  mixture 
of  Greek  and  Gothic. 

John  Shute»  a  painter  and  architect,  flourished  under 
Elizabeth ;  he  was  sent  to  Italy  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, to  study  under  the  best  architects  ;  and.  in  1563, 
published  a  volume,  in  folio,  on  the  fundamental  princi- 
pals adopted  by  the  ancient  architects  in  their  most  famous 
monuments. 

Stickles  was  also  an  excellent  architect  of  this  time; 
and,  in  1596,  he  constructed  a  galley  which  would  take  to 
pieces. 

Robert  Adams,  who  died  1595,  was  superintcndant  of 
the  royal  buildings,  and  a  skilful  architect.  He  gave  a 
description  of  the  Thames,  and  of  the  maimer  of  fortifying 
it.  Under  Elizabeth,  flourished  likewise  Theodorus  Ha- 
veus,  an  architect,  sculptor,  and  painter,  who,  in  1566, 
erected  a  college  at  Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  a  Dr. 
Cajus.  In  this  edifice  some  return  of  good  architecture 
is  visible.  The  columns  arc  small,  the  pilasters  well-pro- 
portioned, and  neatly  executed. 

The  architect  Ralph  Simons,  built,  among  other 
things,  Enmianuel  and  Sidney  colleges,  and  embellished  a 
great  part  of  Trin  i  ty - 

♦  lu  Vol.  II.  of  Mr.  Brilton's  Architectural  Anuquities,  will  be  found 
accouDt  of  some  of  these  buildings,  illustrated  by  pbns,  views,  &c. : 
fifoiti  an  inscription  in  VVoHaton  church,  tJie  arclutect  of  tliia  hall  b 
be  Mr.  Robert  Smithaon,  gent,  who  dird  in  IGH. 
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James  I.  took  no  interest  at  all  in  the  fine  arts,  and  it 
was  well  he  did  not;  for  he  who  considered  quibbles 
and  formalities  as  evidences  of  eloquence,  would  hsTe  in- 
troduced as  bad  a  taste  in  architecture  as  he  did  in 
literature. 

During  his  reign  lived  Bernard  Jansen,  a  Fleming, 
a  great  imitator  of  Dietirling,  a  famous  Flemish  archileet, 
who  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  architecture.  Janaen 
built  Andley  End  in  Essex,  with  a  vast  gallery,  and  im- 
mense rooms,  which,  however,  are  not  firoportiooabiy 
high ;  and  a  great  part  of  Northumberiand  House.  The 
fii/^ade  was  by  Gerard  Chrismas.* 

Jchn  Smithson,  who  died  in  1648,  was  in  the  service  of 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  sent  him  to  Italy,  in  order  to 
ooUact  the  best  designs.  He  had  some  part  in  the  eon- 
slruction  of  Welbeck  and  Bolsover  castles. 

Stephen  Harrison  invented  the  triumphal  arches  erected 
in  London  on  the  accession  of  James  I. 

The  time  of  Charles  I.  may  be  considered  the  dawn  of 
good  taste  in  England.  Elizabeth  was  fond  of  pomp,  bat 
parsimonious.  James  I.  prodigal,  but  an  encourager  of 
architecture.  Charles  1.  patronised  the  arts,  distinguished 
ability,  enriched  the  country,  and  was  generous,  while  he 
was  economical.     He  had  all  the  virtues  to  have  made  his 
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England  was  sunk  in  filavery  and  barbarism ;  and,  after  an 
almost  overwhelming  tempest,  she  now  Bhines  forth  a  bril- 
liant mode!  to  all  Europe.  Among  the  ^^at  men  who 
have  been  celebrated,  as  superior  in  the  most  learned 
nations  of  Europe, — as,  her  Miltons,  her  Newtons,  and  her 
Lockes, — Jones  has  certainly  claims  on  her  gratitude,  for 
having  adorned  her  with  specimens  of  true  architecture. 
His  first  woiks  have  some  remains  of  rudeness;  but  re- 
tunung  a  second  time  to  Italy,  in  order  to  study  with 
deeper  attention  the  most  conspicuous  efforts  of  ancient 
and  modern  architects,  he  acquired  so  pure  a  taste,  that 
from  that  time  none  has  appeared  superior  to  him ;  Pal- 
ladio  alone  was  his  equal. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed  sui-veyor- 
general ;  and  finding  that  the  board  of  works  had  incurred 
a  considenible  debt  under  his  predecessors,  he  would  not 
accept  of  any  salary  until  these  debts  were  liquidated:  his 
example  induced  the  comptroller  and  paymaster  to  do  the 
same ;  and  these  debts  were  discharged  without  any  extra 
weight  being  laid  on  the  people.  Such  patriotism  as 
this  is  one  of  those  noble  virtues  which  should  excite  not 
verbal  and  barren  admiration,  but  imitation  :  there  are, 
at  this  moment,  many  states  in  Europe  that  are  in  want 
of  such  an  expedient.  Under  the  tempestuous  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  he  suffered  much  from  the  parliament,  who 
were  equally  violent  against  all  attached  to  the  king: 
Jones  was  persecuted,  and  at  length  obliged  to  pay  a  fine. 
The  martyrdom  of  the  king  affected  him  greatly,  and  so 
injured  his  health,  that  when  replaced  in  his  office  by 
Charles  II.,  his  debilitated  frame  would  not  allow  him 
fully  to  satisfy  the  magnificent  ideas  of  that  voluptuous 
monarch.  The  principal  works  of  this  rare  architect,  are 
the  following,*^ 

•  In  1«>20,  Inii^o  Jones  was  appoinled  one  of  the  comnibi^ioners  fbr 
ihc  pepaiv  of  St.  Paiir*,  but  whicU  was  not  commenced  till  1G33:  lie 
added  n  majpiificent  Roman  portico  to  tJlie  west  fi"ont,  which  hud  tin 
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At  Whitehall,  the  samptuouft  building  called  the 
banqaeting-hoQse,  or  great  hall  of  audience.  Over  a 
rustic  baaement  rises  an  Ionic  order,  then  a  Compoaiie« 
with  an  attic  and  balustrade  above.  In  this  edifice,  ele- 
gance is  cmnbined  with  strength,  ornament  with  aimpli- 
city,  and  majesty  with  beauty.  The  soffite  is  painted  by 
Rubens,  the  sides  by  Vandyke,  with  some  additions  by  Jones. 
This  superb  building  is  only  a  small  part  of  a  royal  pabee 
which  Jones  designed,  and  which  was  worthy  of  being  eicr 
cuted.  The  design  for  this  palace  consists  of  six  covrts;  tht 
centre  one,  125  feet  long  and  85  feet  wide ;  thai  towaids 
the  park  is  a  square  of  245  feet.  Of  the  other  four  courts 
on  the  sides  of  the  centre  one,  two  are  125  feet  wide  and 
250  feet  long ;  the  other  two  are  in  pcoporti(«.  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  style  of  a  triumphal  arch,  and  at  the  angles 
rise  two  elegantly  constructed  towers.  The  faigade  to- 
wards the  Thames  has  two  stories,  Doric  and  Ionic ;  the 
opposite  is  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  The  windows  are  Pal- 
ladian.  Magnificence  shines  throughout  the  whole,  both 
in  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  proportions,  and  the 
convenience  and  beauty  of  the  apartments.  In  Greenwkk 
park,  1639,  as  a  retirement  for  the  dowager  queti^  he 
built  a  palace  on  a  square  plan,  with  a  hall  of  40  feet 
cube.    The  facade  has  a  rustic  basement,  which  aupports 
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portionafe  chambers*  The  fagnde  has  a  continued  base- 
ment, on  the  centre  of  which  is  a  loggia  of  Corinthian 
columns,  with  rather  wide  intercolumniations,  entablatures^ 
and  pediments. 

The  Lindsey-house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  From  a 
rustic  basement  rises  a  regular  Ionic,  with  an  attic  and 
balustrade,  adorned  with  vases,  which  are  continued 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  harmonious  building.  The 
windows  are  well-proportioned,  ornamented  with  grace, 
and  without  affectation* 

Jones  designed  a  royal  palace  at  Greenwich  for 
Charles  II.  Webb  executed  it;  and  William  IlL  afters- 
wards  appropriated  it  to  a  naval  hospital,  making  many 
additions.  This  hospital,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  a  short  distance  from  London,  is  not  to  be 
equalled  in  the  whole  world  for  magni licence,  beauty, 
convenience,  and  extent.  The  apartments  are  noble,  with 
a  variety  of  conveniences,  the  most  delightful  views,  and  a 
number  of  pictures  by  Thomhill,  the  English  Apelles, 
The  attic,  which  is  above  the  grand  Corinthian  order, 
appears  too  high,  though  only  a  third  of  the  whole  order. 
The  rustics  are  correct,  the  ornaments  elegant,  the  arrange- 
ments well  made*  It  will  be  observed,  —  Why  so  much 
magnificence  for  an  hospital,  to  be  occupied  by  the  poor 
and  infirm,  and  which  should  consequently  be  simple,  and 
fitted  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  destined  ?  But  certainly 
magnificence  is  consistent  with  an  hospital  for  English 
sailors,  who  form  the  strength  and  glory  of  their  nation. 

The  church  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.*     This  is  of 

*  This  chapel  or  church  was  erected  by  order  and  at  the  expense  of 
Francis,  the  fourth  ear)  of  Bedford,  and  cost  4,500/.  Ridpli,  in  his  critical 
review  of  the  public  buildings,  observes,  tlial  **  ibis  church  is  without  a 
fivtd,  and  ane  of  the  most  peried  pieces  of  architecture  diat  the  art  of  man 
cui  produce;  nothing  cfm  possibly  be  imagined  more  simple;  and  yet 
magniAcence  itjetf  can  hardly  give  greater  pleasure,  Tlii^  is  a  strong  proof 
of  the  fiofce  of  liannony  and  proportion,  and  at  the  smme  time  a  demon* 
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the  Tuscan  order,  gituatcd  in  a  porticoed  square.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  unique  specimens  in  Europe, 
and  possesses  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  ancients.  The 
Exchange,  or  Royal  Exchange,  built  at  the  expense  of 
Gresham,  and  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  is 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones ;  but  is  certainly 
inferior  to  all  his  other  works.  It  is  205  feet  long,  and 
180  wide.  In  the  centre  is  a  pavilion  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  with  a  bold  arch,  flanked  at  the  aide  by 
two  smaller  ones ;  from  the  centre  of  the  edifice  rises  a 
superb  tower  of  three  orders,  —  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Composite.  The  rustic  arch  is  condemnable,  as  the 
key-stones  are  too  small,  and  give  the  edifice  a  weak  ' 
appearance.  The  whole  of  the  upper  part  is  adorned  with 
balustrades  and  statues.  This  edifice  cost  more  than 
60,000/.  sterling ;  it  produces  annually  4000/.,  and  may 
be  considered  the  richest  possession  in  the  world,  in  pm- 
portion  to  its  size. 

YoiIl  gate  and  steps  on  the  Thames,  made  for  the  dake 
of  Buckingham,  when  admiral  of  England.  In  this  the 
Tuscan  order  prevails,  with  rustic  columns.  In  the  firie» 
over  every  column  is  a  sea  shell,  at  the  extremitaea  are 
two  lions  rampant,  also  supporting  shells ;  and  over  the 
great  gate  a  pediment,  with  armorial  bearings  in  the  centre. 
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Willi?,  was  executed  by  Webb.  Over  a  beautiful  basement 
is  an  architraved  loggia,  with  Composite  coluuiriH.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  newell  of  the  grand  Btaircase  contains 
another  smaller  one, 

VariouB  are  the  works  of  this  great  architect,*  who  fol* 
lowed  the  taste  of  the  ancients,  and  in  some  points  aur^ 
passed  thero.  It  was  he  who  first  introduced  dcsij^n  into  , 
Englaml,  till  then  unknown,  and  established  a  taste  for^ 
architecture,  following  the  track  of  Palladio,  on  whom  he 
has  made  some  curious  observations  and  notes,  which  arc 
published  in  the  works  of  Palladio,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Giacomo  Leoni,  architect  to  the  elector  palatine, 
and  published  in  1742*  Jones  also  invented  ingenious 
decorations,  and  wonderful  machines  for  shows  and  diver- 
sions, the  delight  of  Charles  II*  The  reputation  of  this 
architect*  therefore,  is  really  great  in  all  respects. 

Jones  wrote  a  dissertation  upon  Stonehenge,  published 
after  his  death  by  his  excellent  pupil  and  relation  Webb, 
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♦  To  this  list  may  be  added,  Bjjrbcra'  Hail,  in  Monk  well  Streel,  London; 
tlie  building  which  fronted  tbe  g:irdens  of  old  Somer^t  House  ;  tlie  plan 
of  Lmcolu's  Inn  Fields  j  lite  inner  quadrangle  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford;  the  Queen's  chupel,  St.  Jameii's;  Shaf^esbur)'  Hou^^  on  the 
east  side  of  Aldersgate  Street;  the  garden  front  of  Waller  Hou!*c;  the 
Grange  in  Uanjpshire;  Cashiobury  in  Hertfordshire;  Lord  Radnor^,  at 
ColeshiU^  Berkshire ;  part  of  Cobham  Hall,  Kent ;  fronts  of  HtilyrcMxl 
House  and  Henot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh  ;  Stoke  Park,  in  Northampton- 
shire ;  the  soutli  and  east  side  of  Castle  Ashby  ;  inside  of  the  cbureh  of 
St  Catherine  Cree,  Leadenhall  Street,  At  Wing,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
was  a  house  built  by  him  ;  the  front  to  a  garden  of  H  in  ton  St.  G(?orge| 
^Somersetsliire,  die  seat  of  Earl  Paulel ;  tlie  front  of  Brympton,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Sir  Pliilip  Sydenimm  ;  part  of  Cbilhani  Castle,  and  tower 
of  the  church,  at  Staines.  He  made  some  alterations  and  .idditionsal 
Sion  House  ;  at  Oatlands,  a  gate  of  the  old  palace ;  the  gate  of  Beaufort 
Carden,  Chelsea,  now  removed  to  Chiswick.  He  drew  a  plan  for  a 
palace  at  Newmarket,  which  was  not  executed ;  a  handsome  gate  at 
Citflon  Maubank,  in  Dorselshire;  the  front  of  Lee  Court,  Judde  House, 
,nd  Chcveniftg,  in  Kent ;  Storyhursl,  ijc;ir  Rlulljam  Craven.  A  palace, 
front  of  a  thurch,  at  L4*ghorn,  are  said  also  to  be  by  him. 
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In  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Flanden,  are  foaad 
heaps  of  stones,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  attributed  by 
•ome  to  the  Romans,  by  others  to  the  Aborigines  of  the 
respective  nations,  to  the  Celts,  Gaub,  Britons,  and 
Germans.  It  is  universally  believed  that  these  assem- 
blages of  stones  are  ancient  monuments  of  battles,  tic* 
tories,  and  the  sepulchres  of  illustrious  men  and  priaees. 
In  England  they  abound  more  than  in  any  other  eowitry. 
On  Salisbury  plain  there  are  reckoned  128 ;  and  tomaids 
the  summit  of  a  hill  is  one  of  extraordinary  size,  oaHed 
Stonehenge.  Its  figure  is  elliptical ;  Jones  makes  it » 
milar  to  the  Pantheon  at  Rome;  its  exterior  i  in  — 
ference  is  greater  than  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul*s, 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  regular  fosse,  and  the  interior  ( 
fersnce  is  100  feet.  It  has  a  cornice  18  feet  higk  on  ikt 
exterior,  and  24  in  the  interior.  The  stones  are  of  audi 
an  enormous  size,  that  150  oxen  could  scarcely  draw  one ; 
the  vulgar  have  supposed  them  the  work  of  magicians  or 
giants,  and  some  have  thought  them  to  be  a  composition. 
Amidst  these  assemblages  of  stones  are  found  bones,  nins, 
spades,  pieces  of  amber,  crystal,  and  other  materials  fo 
collars,  bracelets,  &c,;  hence  they  have  generally  beoi 
considered  burying  places.  Jones  alone  maintains,  in  tfaii 
posthumous  w(»-k,  that  Stonehenge  was  a  temple ;  but  Ito 
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BALDASSARRE  GERBIER  D'OUVILLY 


(Bom  1591,  died  166a,) 


Went  from  Anvers,  his  native  place,  to  England,  when  a 
youth,  where  he  acquired  the  patronage  of  the  renowned 
favourite  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  rendered  himself 
illustrioua  in  architecture,  painting,  and  negociations. 
Charles  L  made  htm  a  knight  in  1628,  and  promised  him 
the  superintendence  of  the  royal  edifices  after  the  death  of 
Jones.  He  published  a  volume,  4to,,  called,  **  The  Inter- 
preter of  the  Academy  for  Foreign  Languages,  and  for  all  the 
Sciences  and  Noble  Exercises  ;*'  a  most  miserabl^rhapsody. 
He  afterwards  settled  with  his  family  at  Surinam,  whence 
he  was  driven  with  so  much  violence  by  the  Dutch,  that 
one  of  his  sons  was  murdered.  Returning  to  England 
with  Charles  IL,  he  designed  the  triumphal  arches  for  the 
reception  of  that  prince  after  his  many  calamities.  He 
pubhshed  a  work  in  France  on  fortiiications,  and,  in  1602, 
a  email  discourse  in  London  on  the  magnificent  buildings^ 
in  which  he  treated  principally  on  solidity,  convenience, 
and  ornament.  He  satirised  Jones  on  the  errors  in  the 
banqueting- house,  mentions  a  room  built  at  the  gate 
of  the  famoiis  York  steps,  which  is  a  square  of  36  feet» 
and  says  that  Charles  L,  going  there  to  a  scenic  repre- 
sentation, commended  it  as  equal  with  the  banqueting- 
house. 

He  proposed  to  the  parliament  to  level  the  streets  of 
London,  and  to  erect  a  sumptuous  gate  at  Temple  Bar,  a 
design  for  which  he  presented  to  the  king.  His  last  work 
was  a  book  entitled,  '*  Advice  to  all  Builders  :"  in  this 
he  ridiculed  the  lion's  heads  between  the  pilasters  of  tlie 
houses  in  Great  Queen-street,  built  by  Webb.    The  palace 
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at  Hemmell  Hempstead,  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire, 
also  his  design. 

Gerbier  instituted  an  academy  in  London,  on  the  modd 
of  that  of  Charles  I.,  called  Museum  Minervas.  None  bat 
those  who  could  prove  themselves  gentlemen,  were  to  be 
educated  in  this  academy,  in  which  were  taught  the  arts, 
sciences,  languages,  painting,  architecture,  fortification, 
antiquities,  8cc.  But  this  noble  institution  was  destroyed, 
with  the  plans  made  by  Charles  I.,  for  the  sole  reaaon  that 
they  were  made  by  him. 


GIACOMO  DE  BREUCK,  a  Fleming. 

It  is  not  known  whether  his  birth-place  was  Moos  or 
St.  Omer,  both  these  cities  having  claimed  him  as  a 
native.  He  understood  architecture  extremely  weD,  and 
had  a  genius  capable  of  the  greatest  undertakings. 
Iliroughout  the  whole  of  his  edifices  there  was  great 
nobleness  of  thought,  and  the  distribution  of  the  detail 
was  useful  and  agreeable,  attention  being  paid  to  the  moflt 
perfect  decoration,  without  forgetting  solidity.     In  1621 
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defective.  In  the  same  style  is  the  facade  which  he  erected 
at  San  Carlo  de'  Catenari.  The  principal  vahie  of  these 
works  consists  in  their  size,  and  in  the  richness  of  the 
travertines  and  sculptures*  The  church  of  San  Curio 
de*  Catenari,  a  Greek  cross  of  one  nave,  with  a  cupola, 
and  having  the  arm  of  the  great  altar  larger  than  the  other- 
three,  was  built  by  Rosata  Rosati,  a  sculptor  and  architect 
of  Macerata,  who  buiit  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  in  his 
own  country  at  hia  private  expense. 

By  desire  of  the  cardinal  Scipione  Borghese,  and  patron 
of  Soria,  he  buiit  the  porticoes  and  fa^jade  of  San  Gregorio. 
The  porticoes  are  mediocre,  and  the  fatjade,  although  of 
two  orders,  and  with  the  usual  errors,  is  elegant  and  chaste 
in  its  effect;  an  advantage  which  results  from  having  a 
very  large  space  in  front,  and,  from  being  at  the  back  of  the 
Monte  Celio»  elevated  on  a  wide  though  inconvenient 
flight  of  steps.  And  who  could  suppose  that  this  facade,' 
which  represents  that  of  a  church,  should  be  in  reahty 
other  tinm  what  it  does  repreaent  ?  On  entering  we 
find  a  porticoed  court,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  church* 
What  a  beautiful  situation  for  a  fine  edifice  is  thus  lost ! 
It  will  be  evident  to  any  one,  that  at  such  an  elevated 
situation,  and  with  such  a  space  in  front,  a  most  pic- 
inresque  perspective  might  be  produced,  and  have  shewn 
at  the  same  time  both  the  portico  and  the  fii^ade  of  the 
church.  Soria  shewed  also  but  little  genius  in  the  portico 
of  San  Grisogno,  and  in  the  church  of  Santa  Catertna  of 
Sienna,  on  the  Monte  Magnanapoli. 


ALPHONSO  PARIGI,  a   FLoiiENTrKE, 

(Died  1650,) 

His  father  was  Giulio  Parigi,  a  number  of  whose  edifices 
he  finislicd  at  Florence,  after  hig  return  Jrom  Germany, 
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whcve  lie  had  wired  the  army  in  the  qmlity  of  u  e»- 
gineer.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  ingenuity  titm 
architect  restored  a  floor  of  the  Pitti  palace,  which  wa» 
oat  of  the  level,  and  inclined  more  than  nine  indies.  He 
made  a  number  of  holes  in  the  exterior  wall,  through  which 
he  passed  large  chains  of  iron,  which  he  iaslened  exter- 
nally by  boHs :  to  the  extremities  of  diese  chains  he  pheed 
a  number  of  screws  within  the  apartmenls,  and  by  the 
means  of  levers,  together  with  these,  he  aciOMpiiihed 
the  work* 

Parigi  was  also  desirous  of  adding  two  wings  to  this 
palace,  and  commenced  the  left ;  but  after  having  erected 
the  mijcstic  walls,  he  abandoned  the  woik,  poa^iiy 
because  the  wings  standing  on  a  declivity,  there  was 
much  difficulty  in  making  the  doors  and  windows  fangs: 
besides,  these  two  wings  must  have  appeared  mean  ssid 
low,  when  compared  with  the  extreme  loftiness  ot  lim 
pelade,  placed  by  Brunetleschi  in  the  highest  put  of  the 
square. 

AUbnso  Parigi  also  built  the  Scarlati  palace  at  i 
with  three  well-divided  stories,  but  badly-arranged 
dows.  He  also  repaired  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  wUeh 
having  burst,  greatly  damaged  the  adjacent  cousCiy :  ImfL 
this  work  met  with  so  much  opposition  fmn  those  sphe 


GIlEnAKPO  SILVAKI, 

and  the  new  wall  which  encloses  Uie  city.  Aoiong  his 
various  works  at  Genoa,  tlie  most  conspicuous  iire  three 
grand  palaces  of  the  Balbi  family,  one  of  which  was  in 
possession  of  Dnrazzo,  and  the  magnificent  college  of 
Jesuits^  in  the  Strada  Balbi. 

kGHERARDO  SILVANI,  a  Florentine, 
(Bora  1579,  died  1675,) 


Was  of  a  noble  but  decayed  family.  His  native  Florence 
is  indebted  to  him  for  a  great  nnmber  of  cinbollishnients, 
both  in  sculpture  and  architecture.  He  restored  the 
Albizzi  palace,  constructed  the  church  and  habitation  of 
the  Teatini,  finished  the  casino  of  San  Marco  for  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici,  the  church  of  the  Compagnia  delle 
Stimmate,  and  the  fa^jade  of  the  Strozzi  palace,  towards 
Santa  Trinita,  which  is  of  three  stories,  but  badly  pro- 
portioned. The  first  story  has  Doric  pilasters  at  the  angles 
and*  at  the  flank  of  the  great  door,  with  an  entire  entab- 
lature and  ornaments  in  the  frieze;  the  second  story  has  the 
windows  flanked  by  Ionic  pilasters  and  balustrades ;  the  third 
has  windows  of  the  Composite  order,  and  large  eUiptical 
windows  above,  surrounded  by  rustic  work.  The  Capponi 
palace  in  Via  Larga  would  have  been  mnch  more  beautiful, 
if  its  proprietor  had  not,  from  motives  of  economy »  pre- 
Tented  the  architect  from  raising  it  higher.  In  Via  San 
Oallo,  for  the  Signor  Castelli,  he  built  that  noble  palace, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Tuscany,  now  belonging  to 
the  Marucelli ;  and  in  Via  Guelfonda  the  magnificent  Ric- 
cardi  paJace,  which  is  a  royal  residence.  He  also  made  a 
noble  design  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Pitti  palace,  with 
a  large  square  in  front,  but,  through  means  of  his  rivals. 
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it  never  was  executed ;  and  Silvani,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  peaceable  men  in  the  world,  gave  himself  no  coocern 
about  it.  The  grand  duke  Ferdinand,  who  particiilarfy 
esteemed  this  architect,  commissioned  him  to  strengthea 
the  cathedral,  for  the  fa9ade  of  which  he  made  a  design  of 
two  orders,  better  adapted  to  the  Gothic  structure.  Many 
architects  have  made  designs  for  the  facade  of  that  chorch: 
Bontalenti,  Dosio,  Don  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  Passig- 
nano,  Baccio  del  Bianco,  who  made  so  many  wonderful 
machines  in  Spain,  and  the  academicians  of  drawing  at 
Florence ;  in  preference  to  all  these,  that  of  Silvani  was 
chosen  :  and  yet  the  edifice  still  remains  without  a  facade; 
the  common  case  with  all  the  churches  at  Florence.  The 
palace  and  casino  in  Pinti  for  Salviati,  the  Bardi  palace 
in  Verbellezza,  the  villa  della  Falle  for  Guadagni,  and  at 
Pistoja,  the  Sapienza, — are  all  by  Silvani.  Much  longer  is 
the  catalogue  of  this  architect's  works,  who,  during  the 
space  of  ninety*six  years,  was  always  occupied.  Among 
his  designs  were  the  facade  of  the  Gianfigliazzi  pahoe, 
and  the  church  of  San  Francesco  di  Paolo  without  the 
walls  of  Florence. 

The  bridge  of  Pisa  having  given  way,  Silvani  made  m 
design  for  a  new  one ;  but  that  of  Bartoletti  was  pre* 
fenred,  who  thought,  if  made  of  a  single  arch,  it ' 
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Pier  Francesco  SihTini,  his  son  and  pupil,  was  a  good 
arcliitect :    he  was  much  employed   in   the  cathedral  at 

Florence ;  and,  among  his  different  buildings,  the  church 
of  the  Padre  deir  Oratorio  is  very  creditable,  for  which 
Pietro  da  Cortona  made  a  design  previously,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expense  it  was  not  executed. 


PIETRO  BERRETTINI, 

Caii-ed    pietro    da  CORTONA, 

(Bom  1596,  died  16690 
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The  merit  of  this  excellent  painter  is  well  known  to  the 
whole  world.  The  marquess  Sacchetti  seeing  him  at 
Rome  in  the  shop  of  a  gilder,  painting  some  small  figures 
on  scats,  was  surprised  at  the  ability  of  the  lad,  took 
him  to  hh  own  house,  and  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
studies;  he  thence  became  a  painter  of  the  highest  class, 
and  an  architect.  He  made  a  design  for  a  palace,  whicli 
the  marquess  Sacchetti  built  at  Ostia.  The  design  which  he 
made  for  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  in  concurrence  with  Ber- 
nini and  Rainaldi,  was  highly  approved  j  and  Louis  XIV. 
sent  him  his  picture  richly  set  in  jewels.  At  Rome  he  made 
designs  for  the  monument  of  the  count  Montauti,  at  San 
Girolamo  della  Carita ;  and  for  that  of  the  family  de  Amicis, 
at  the  Minerva.  In  San  Lorenzo  and  Daniaso  he  built  the 
chapel  of  the  Conception.  He  restored  the  church  della 
Pace,  both  externally  and  internally,  adorning  the  facade 
with  a  graceful  portico*  This  portico  was  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Alexander  VlL,by  whose  order  it  was 
erected,  that  he  declared  Pietro  da  Cortona  a  cavalier,  and 
rewarded  him  muniticentlv*     it  is  semicircular,  with  Doric 
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enhmum,  flrchitniYad  and  eonpled.  The  taste  of  the 
omamente  in  the  roof  w  noble ;  bat  the  eircnfaur  pediment, 
which  it  over  the  door,  is  useless  and  undghtly,  as  aie 
ako  the  projections  made  by  the  pibisteim  at  the  sides  of 
the  door.  The  npper  part  of  the  facade  is  sononnded  bj 
piksters  and  columns,  with  broken  cornices,  ungraoeftd 
windows,  and  two  pediments,  one  within  the  other.  In 
the  interior  of  this  church  the  octangular  plan  is  beantifiily 
and  as  is  also  the  cupola,  which  rises  out  of  a  similar  figure ; 
and  the  yault,  adorned  with  hexagonal  compartments,  is 
elegant.  But  the  pilasters,  inclining  to  the  obtuse  angles, 
are  not  agreeable,  and  the  cornices  of  the  two  larger  arches, 
cutting  the  pilasters  at  their  sides,  are  insufferable. 

In  the  church  of  San  Carlo,  at  the  Corso,  Pietro  built 
the  transept,  the  tribune,  and  the  cupola,  which  is  simple, 
of  a  good  figure,  and  has  buttresses  a  little  distant  fiom 
each  other:  they  have  a  trifling  projection,  and  are  tet 
very  appasent.    This  beautiful  cupola  rises  fiom  a  Latm 


The  fiigade  which  this  great  man  erected  at  Santa  Maria, 
in  Via  Lata,  is  universally  admired.  It  consists  of  two 
atones;  one  the  Corinthian  order,  the  other  Composite. 
In  the  centre  is  a  small  portico  of  isolated  and  architraved 
columns,  not  well  disposed  ;  the  centre  intercolumniation 
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Umt  the  vaults  of  these  two  porticoes  press  against  the 
fa^adet  and  that,  thereforp,  iron  chains  should  have  been 
used.  The  tenni nation  is  a  pediment,  which,  for  what 
reason  we  know  not,  does  not  extend  over  the  whole* 

The  ancient  church  of  Santa  Maria  Martina,  near  the 
arch  of  Septimius  Sevenis,  having,  in  1588,  been  grdntcd 
by  Sixtus  V.  to  the  society  of  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects,  who,  under  Urban  VIII.,  dedicated  it  to 
St.  Luke,  their  protector,  the  Barberini  princes  rebuilt  the 
church  at  their  expense,  and  appointed  Pietro  da  Cortona 
their  architect.  He  was  so  much  attached  to  this  church, 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  call  it  his  delightful  daughter* 
At  his  own  expense  be  built  the  whole  of  the  crypt,  and 
finally  left  his  fortune  to  the  treasury,  amounting  to  about 
200,000  crowns.  It  would  very  naturally  be  supfxised 
that  the  temple  of  the  academicians  of  drawing  at  Rome, 
iff  the  very  Forum,  surrounded  by  such  numberless  an- 
cient monuments,  at  the  foot  of  the  Campidoglio,  and 
built  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  would  have  been  a  perfect 
model ;  this  edifice,  however,  has  few  beauties,  and  maaiy 
defects. 

The  plan  of  the  church,  a  Greek  cross,  is  certainly 
elegant,  terminating  in  a  curved  line  at  each  oC  its  four 
arms;  the  proportions  are  good,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
beautiful  cupola.  The  ivhole  of  the  rest  of  the  interior  is 
bad  J  a  mixture  of  columns  and  pilasters  on  a  very  high 
arched  basement,  the  entablature  distorted  by  projections, 
the  niches  inelegant,  the  windows  mean,  with  preposterous 
embellishments,  the  altars  disproportioncd,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  cupola  whimsical  and  irregular.  The  subter- 
raneous church  has  a  wonderful  level  vault,  and  well 
adorned  with  stuccoes ;  but  the  columns,  although  com- 
posed of  fine  marble,  are  badly  placed  ;  and  the  isolated 
^tar,  although  rich  in  stone,  metals,  and  work,  abounds  in 
architectural  defects.  Fuially,  the  facade  is  a  mixture  of 
columns  and  pilasters.     The  columns  are  connected  ;  and 
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mie  pibsler  projects  beyond  the  others.  It  is  of  tub 
stories ;  the  first  Ionic,  the  second  Composite.  The  first 
rises  from  a  level  basement,  but  does  not  follow  a  right  hne, 
the  columns  being  placed  in  a  curve.  This  facade  is  crf'a 
mixed  figure,  convex  in  the  centre,  and  straight  at  the 
sides.  The  <;omices  are  abruptly  broken,  the  pedimoits 
useless,  and  the  projections  too  great :  it  is  terminated  not 
in  a  point,  but  in  a  level  line,  and  consequently  the  insig^ 
nificant  pediment  appears  placed  there  merely  to  be  dis- 
graeed  by  the  heavy  armorial  bearings  and  the  two  statues. 
From  the  square  form  of  the  facade,  and  from  the  plan  erf* 
the  church,  being  that  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  cupola  in 
the  centre,  it  appears  that  the  idea  of  the  architect  was  to 
make  the  cupola  the  apex  of  the  facade ;  but  this  cannot 
be  seen  at  less  than  half  a  mile  distant.  The  form  alone 
is  good,  the  remainder  is  heavy  and  in  bad  taste.  Had 
the  facade  been  confined  to  one  order,  the  cupola  wovid 
have  had  its  proper  effect,  and  the  whole  church  have 
appeared  to  sustain  it. 

A  good  painter  is  not  always  a  sculptor  and  arehitact. 
Pietro  da  Cortona  was  thought  one  of  the  first  painters  of 
his  age.  Architecture,  however,  is  but  little  indebted  to 
him;  and  we  have  just  cause  to  be  displeased  that  be 
should  have  treated  her  with  so  much  caprice.  Far  ffom 
remedying  aiiv   deiVct'^-    he  tia.^    rnultu4ietl 
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who  preceded  biiii»  invented  an  entirely  new  style,  de- 
voting his  talents  to  composition  only,  to  tlie  almost  total 
exclusion  of  invention.*' 

"  His  whole  attention  was  directed  to  the  number  and 
proper  disposition  of  his  figures,  without  considering 
whether  they  belonged  to  his  subject;  a  practice  the 
direcX  opposite  of  the  Greeks,  who  generally  represented 
few  figures  in  a  picture,  in  order  to  make  their  excellence 
more  evident.  The  Cortona  school,  which  has  extended 
further  than  is  desirable,  allows  of  a  number  of  figures,  to 
conceal  each  other*s  imperfections/' 

Pietro  dn  Cortona  died  at  seventy-three  years  of  age,  of 
the  gout,  which  had  disabled  him  for  some  tmie,  and  was 
buried  wilh  great  solemnity  in  Santa  Maria  Martina, 
within  the  gate  of  which  is  his  sepulchral  atone;  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase.  Leading  to  the  subterraneous 
church,  the  academy  of  St.  Luke  placed  a  marble  bust  of 
htm.  He  had  a  fine  countenance,  was  of  a  good  stiiture, 
and  a  majestic  deportment ;  his  manners  were  mild  and 
agreeable,  his  answers  prompt  and  decisive,  hut  circum- 
spect; his  opinions  moderate,  and  his  temper  equal,  lie 
loved  work,  but  at  the  same  time  allowed  himself  amuse- 
ments;  he  lived  moderately,  but  surrounded  by  every  con- 
irenieace ;  he  used  the  riches  he  had  acquired  by  his  own 
industry,  tempering  parsimony  with  generosity,  and,  not- 
ivithstandi ng  his  ability  in  the  fine  arts,  was  free  from  all 
pride,  and  was  generally  beloved  and  revered. 


I^FRANgOIS  MANSART,  on  MANSARD, 

^^V  A  Parisian^ 


(Bom  1598,  died  1666») 

Was  endowed  with  inclinations  the  most  fortunate  tor  the 
fitudy  of  architecture ;  an  exquisite  taste,  a  strong  mind. 
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a  habit  of  meditation,  a  fertile  imagination,  and  a  moal 
indefatigable  attachment  to  employment.  His  ideas  for 
the  general  design  of  an  edifice  were  great  and  noUe ;  and 
his  choice  in  the  outlines  of  all  the  members  of  archi- 
tecture, which  he  used  in  various  ways,  was  delicate  and 
appropriate.  That  this  character  is  just,  those  will  assert 
who  have  examined  his  edifices  which  decorate  Paris  and 
other  parts  of  France ;  as  the  church  of  the  Feuillans»  in 
Rue  St.  Honor^,  that  of  the  Enfants  Trouves,  in  Rue  St. 
Antoine,  part  of  the  Conde  palace,  that  of  Blezancooit, 
TVllilouse,  the  castle  of  Choisy  sur  Seine,  that  of  Oesvrea 
en  Brie,  des  Mai^ons,  and  others,  with  gardens,  &c.  His 
ftrst  wwk  was  the  restoration  of  the  hotel  of  Toulonse  in 
1620,  and  the  bst  that  of  the  Minimi,  1679.^ 

The  church  of  the  Visitation,  Rue  St.  Antoine,  is  a  amal 
rotunda,  ingenionsly  executed.  The  cupola  is  43  feet 
diameter,  and  80  in  height :  four  large  arches  support  the 
raalt,  and  it  is  decorated  with  eight  Corinthian  pilasters, 
annnounted  by  an  entablature  of  a  fine  outline,  without  a 
eymatiuoL.  The  sculpture  is  heavy  and  semigothic.  The 
facade  has  an  appearance  of  heaviness,  contrary  to  thai  of 
the  interior;  the  doors  and  members  are  small. 

His  principal  work  is  the  facade  of  the  Minimes,  in  the 
Place  Royal,  in  which  the  greatest  study  has  been  naed  Is 


rA^OIS  MANSAllT. 
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I 
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consists  in  confounding  the  bases  and  capitals  of  the 
columns  with  the  pilasters.  But  which  is  the  most  ob- 
jectionable,—that  some  metopes  should  not  be  perfectly 
square, — or  that  capitals  and  bases  should  be  crowded 
together  ?  By  order  of  queen  Anna  of  Austria,  he  began 
the  church  of  Valnle-Grate,  and  carried  it  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  interior  cornice,  afterwards  continued  by 
Gabriel  le  Due,  But  the  voice  of  envy  informed  th^ 
queen  that  immense  sums  were  expended  on  this  edifice ; 
and,  on  Mansard  being  interrogated  on  the  subject,  he, 
unused  to  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  answered  the  queen  mother 
with  some  rudeness.  The  direction  of  the  church  was 
immediately  taken  from  him  and  given  to  others^  who 
altered  it,  by  changing  the  design,  and  ornamenting  it  with 
heavy  sculpture,  on  the  model  of  the  church  of  Val-de- 
Grace.  Mansard  afterwards  built,  in  the  palace  of  Fesora, 
a  chapel,  which  is  considered  a  perfect  model- 
Mansard  is  the  inventor  of  the  curb  roof,  which  th*> 
French  call  i  la  Mans^ard  ;  certainly  not  tJie  best  possible 
inTention,  This  architect  was  never  satisfied  with  his  own 
desigtit^,  not  even  when  praised  by  those  who  super- 
intended* Whence  he  often  did  the  same  thing  many 
times  over,  ever  seeking  to  add  some  improvement.  The 
celebrated  Colbert  having  requested  him  to  make  a  design 
for  the  fa^jade  of  the  Louvre,  Mansard  opened  his  portfolio, 
and  shewed  him  a  number  of  sketches  for  it.  The  mi- 
njBter  was  satisfied  with  them,  and  desired  him  to  choose 
one,  and  put  it  in  a  proper  state  to  be  presented  to  the  king ; 
at  the  same  time  requesting  him  not  to  alter  it.  Mansard 
refused  to  accede  to  this  condition,  not  bking  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  liberty  of  changing  it  wlien  a  better  idea 
occurred  to  him,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  Bernini  being 
sent  for  to  Paris,* 

♦  In  "  Rectieil  h  Architecmre  Fran^aise,  par  J.  F*  Blondel/*  are  given 
plants  &c,  of  some  of  the  above  worksi;  and  in  the  '*  Recueil  cles  Hommes 


llhistieii*^  b  ati  account  of  this  architect,  by  Charles  Pemiutt. 
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CHARLES  ERRARD,  or  Nantes, 


(Bora  1006,  died  1609,) 


Was  chosen  director  of  the  academy  which  Louis  XIV.  had 
established  in  Rome.  During  his  stay  there,  he  employed 
himself  in  measuring  and  drawing  the  principal  woriLS  of 
modem  architecture,  in  order  to  make  a  supplement  to 
'«  The  Parallel  of  Architecture,"  by  Chambray ;  but  death 
prerented  his  completing  this  work. 

The  chnrch  of  the  Assumption,  designed  by  him  at  Paiis» 
near  the  gate  of  St.  Honor^,  is  not  a  great  eridence  of  his 
abilities.  Although  he  had  the  two  churches  of  Mansard 
as  models — the  Visitation  and  Ste.  Marie,  at  Chaillotyfiposi 
which  he  might  certainly  have  drawn  many  beauCifid 
ideas. 

The  principal  fagade  of  this  church  is  preceded  by^s 
portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  2  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  surmounted  by  a  triangular  pediment*  Tliis 
portico  in  itself  produces  a  good  effect,  but  appears  op- 
pressed by  what  is  above  it;  and  this  is  again  bordcned 


PIERRK  LE  MUET. 


"W 


PIERHE  LE  MUET, 

(Bom  1591,  died  1^9,) 

A  native  of  Dijon,  was  versed  in  matliematics,  and  shewed 
his  knowledge  particularly  in  fortifying  a  number  of  places 
in  Picardy,  by  order  of  the  cardinal  Richlieu.  Muet  was 
entriisted  with  the  finishing  of  the  chnrch  of  Val-de- 
.Grace,   in    Paris.      He    made   a   facade    of  two   orders, 

I  Corinthian  and  Composite,  with  windows  richly  decorated 
with  columns  and  a  ballustrade.  A  canopy  was  after- 
wards made  to  the  great  altar,  of  six  twisted  marble 
columns,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Bernini,  at  St.  Peter's 
■  ill  Rome,  but  placed  on  a  circular  story.  The  architect  of 
this  difficult  deformity  was  M.  le  Due,  and  the  artist  who 

(sculptured  it  so  admirably  was  Michele  Angueir. 
Muet  also  made  the  plans  of  the  hotels  Laigle,  Luynes, 
and  Beauvilliers,  the  chateau  of  Chavigny  en  Touraine, 
and  that  of  Pont  en  Champage,  He  composed  a  treatise 
on  architecture,  and  translated  Pal  lad  io  on  the  Five 
Orders ;  also  Vignola,  adding  to  both  a  number  of  his 
own  inventions  and  reflections.* 


•  In  1G56,  he  commenced  the  church  des  Augiislms,  in  the  Place  dea 
Victoire^,  but  died  before  it  was  6tiishcd,  He  pubbshed,  aliiD,  ti  work 
in  folio,  entitled  **  La  Manicre  de  Biltir  pour  toiilea  sortes  de  Personnes/* 
which  contains  many  plans  und  eLevatioos. 
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COSIMO  FANSAGA,  or  Bergamo, 


(Bom  1591,  diad  1078,) 


Kein^  woeedingly  attached  to  the  arts,  went  to  Roma  to 
^tndy  aculptttre  and  architeciare  under  Pietro  B«nmi, 
(alber  of  tk^  odebrated  caTaliere.  The  facade  of  the 
charcb  of  Santo  Spirito  de'  Neapolitan!  is  the  only  work 
eiecuted  by  him  at  Rome,  and  does  not  confer  on  hna 
amoh  honour. 

He  viaited  Naplee,  where  he  had  so  many  commisaioiia 
fim  statnea  and  buildings,  that  he  made  it  his  residence. 
A  eloiiter  of  San  Seyerino,  the  great  refectory  and  abar, 
were  designed  by  him ;  aswasalsotheprincipalaltar  of  the 
Madonna  di  Ck>nstantinopoli,  that  of  the  G^sn  Nooto 
and  the  two  lateral  ones,  the  staircase  of  the  choreh  of 
$an  Gaudioao,  and  the  facade  of  the  church  of  the  Sapi- 
enia.  Ho  built  and  sculptured  a  number  of  altars  in 
various  churches  of  Naples. 

The  fSi^ade  of  San  Francesco  Sarerio,  of  San  Tharesa 
degli   Scalzi,  and  of  the  chapel  of  the  treasury  of  San 


ALE8SANDK0  ALGARDl- 


oatulog'ue  of  his  vvork(>,  perfoimcd  tturiiig  a  lengthened 
and  honourable  lite,  would  be  too  long  for  our  present 
limits* 


ALESSANDRO  ALGARDI, 


(Bom  1602,  died  1654,) 


I     Was  born  at  Bologna.     His  father,  a  merchant,  had  him 
I    iostmcted  in  literature  at  an  early  age,  and  perceiving  his 
strong  inclination  for  drawing,  phiced  him  in  the  echool  of 
Lodovico  Carracci,  wliere  Alessandro  learnt  the  art.     He 
—     afterwards   studied   modelling,   and    became   exceedingly 
f    successful  in  sculpture.     When  a  youth,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and  afterwards 
visited  Rome,  to  study  architecture ;  and  remained  there 
till  the  age  of  thirty -eight,  solely  occupied  in  repairing 
f    broken  statues  and  modelling  in  plaster,  neglected  and 
despised,  as  one  incapable  of  sculpturing  in  marble.     At 
length  his  abilities  were  discovered,  and  he  not  only  was 
acknowledged  to  possess  merit  as  a  sculptor,  but  also  as 
an  architect. 

tThe  renowned  villa  Pamfilj  in  Rome,  without  the  Porta 
San  Paucrazio,  is  all  the  work  of  Algardi,  both  with 
regard  to  the  architecture  and  the  ornaments.  The 
designs  of  the  Fontain,  the  plan  of  the  villa,  and  the 
■  various  and  numerous  arrangements,  are  all  regulated  with 
'  the  most  pertect  judgment,  arid  entitle  it  justly  to  its  appel- 
lation, 11  Belrespiro.  It  is  universally  confessed  to  be  the 
finest  villa  of  Rome,  When  the  prince  Don  Pamfdj,  nepliew 
to  pope  Innocent  X,,  entrusted  him  with  this  great  work, 
not  content  with  the  designs  of  Ralfaello  and  Giulio  Ho- 
mano,  he  went  to  Tivoli  to  copy  some  of  the  remains  of 
Adrian  s  villa,  and  from  these  designed  the  bas-reliefs  in 
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the  beautiful  vault  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  palazzina. 
In  the  plan  of  this  palazzino  he  imitated  one  of  Palladio'a, 
well  suited  to  the  situation.  In  the  centre  is  a  roond 
hall,  lighted  from  the  top,  and  surrounded  in  the  intericr 
by  square  rooms.  In  the  fcur  an^^les,  occasioned  by  the 
introduction  of  the  circular  hall  within  a  square  figure,  is 
a  winding  staircase,  a  chapel,  and  other  conveniences. 
One  facade  has  a  portico,  flanked  by  rooms  at  one  angle, 
and  a  mediocre  staircase  at  the  other,  leading  to  an  upper 
suite  of  apartments.  It  is  astonishing  that,  in  an  edifice  of 
such  small  dimensions,  so  many  conveniences  should  be 
united.  We  cannot,  however,  praise  the  useless  and  pre- 
posterous arch  of  the  portico,  which  cuts  the  floor  of  the 
apartment  above,  nor  the  excessively  high  plinth  which 
supports  the  pilasjters  of  the  round  hall.  The  of^iosite 
facade  is  elegant  and  correct.^ 

For  the  same  Don  Cammillo  Pauifilj,  Algardi  erected 
the  great  altar  in  the  church  of  San  Niccola  da  Toleniino, 
which  is  full  of  architectural  errors.  The  church  itself 
was  built  by  Giovanni  Maria  Bamtta,  a  sculptor  and 
architect,  and  pupil  of  Algardi ;  it  is  by  no  means  a  happy 
cfibrt. 

The  facade  of  the  church  of  Sant'  Ignasio  was  also  de- 
signed by  Algardi.  If  purity  of  architecture  had  been  united 
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It  IS  of  two  orders,  Ihe  lower  of  double  Corinthian  pilasters, 
on  a  wide  flight  of  steps^  with  the  entablature  breaking 
over  each  couples  of  pilasters  ;  semi-pilasters  are  attached 
at  the  flanks  of  these,  and  the  entablature  above  them 
also  follows  the  form  of  their  projections.  Over  this 
arrangement  is  an  attic,  with  similar  salient  divisions,  and 
cut  in  the  centre  by  a  circular  pediment.  The  second 
order  has  Composite  pilasters,  placed  on  a  plinth,  and 
supporting  a  large  triangular  pediment,  extending  the 
whole  width,  inclining  forward,  and  forming  a  corona  to 
the  edifice,  surmounted  with  candelabrte.  The  roof  is 
adorned  on  each  f^ide  by  balustrades,  which  are  continued 
round  the  foot  of  the  pediment  in  front*  But  however 
f\iulty  the  architecture  of  this  facade  may  be,  there  is 
richness  and  style  enough  in  its  decoration  to  have  caused 
the  square  to  be  preserved  in  front  of  it,  instead  of  the 
houses  which  now  surround  it.*  Innocent  X,  honoured 
Algardi  with  the  title  of  Cavalicre  di  Crista*  and  presented 
him  with  a  collar  of  gold  worth  3 (JO  crowns.  He  was  an 
honourable  man,  gentle  in  his  manners,  and  in  his  dis- 
course lively  and  acute.  He  died  at  fifty-two  years  of 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santi  Giovanni  and 
Petronio  of  the  Bolognese.t 

•  Plans  and  elevtittons  of  this  church,  n%  well  as  many  others  m  Rome, 
may  be  seen  in  a.  work,  entitled  **  Iiisigtiiuiii  liomse  Tfmplonitri  Pro- 
spectus extcriores,  mterioroHiut  a  celebrioribus  Arcliiteclia  iiivenli  ruioc 
tatidem  suis  cum  planlis  ac  meusurii*,  a  Jo.  Jacobo  de  Kulyeis,  Ro- 
mano, suis  typis  in  lucera  edili  ad  iEtleQi  Pacb;  cum  privilegio  hummi 
Pomificis,  anno  16B4/' 

t  For  an  account  of  the  works  in  sculpture  and  pninting  exccutt^d  by 
Algardiysee  "  Vile  de*  Pitton,  ScuHori>  &c.  di  Giambaitista*    Passeri/' 
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OTTAVIO  REVESI  BRUTI, 

A  nobleman  of  Vicenza,  and  well  acquainted  with  aidii- 
tectnre.  There  are  a  number  of  excellent  buildiogB  at 
Brendola  belonging  to  the  family,  all  from  his  deaigna. 

He  was  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Archiseato  per  fior- 
mare  con  facilita  i  cinque  Ordini  di  Architettant,'*  ke. 
This  instrument,  invented  by  Revesi,  is  a  species  of  pro* 
portional  compasses,  useful  not  only  to  architects,  b«t 
also  to  others  studying  and  practising  the  sciences* 


JACQUES  VAN-CAMFEN,  a  Dutchman, 

(Died  1658,) 


Was  bom  at  Hsrlem,  of  an  illustrious  family,  and 
lord  of  Rambrock.     He  followed  painting  as  an 


JACQUES  VAK-CAKFEK, 


This  edifice  i»  built  on  13,659  piles,  well  united  together. 
Iti  80  marshy  a  soil  no  other  foundation  could  be  eflective. 
The  plan  is  almost  a  square ;  it  is  282  feet  long,  and 
255  wide;  and  its  height  116  feet*  There  is  a  pro- 
fusion of  marbles,  jaspers »  sculptures,  and  paintings. 
This  palace  cost  more  than  thirty  millions  of  florins.  It  is 
the  finest  edifice  in  Holland,  and  the  description  of  it 
occupies  one  thick  folio*  The  ground  story  in  the  prin- 
cipal fagade  forms  the  basement,  on  which  rises  an  order 
of  Corinthian  pilaBtei^,  containing  two  ranges  of  windows; 
then  an  entablature,  and  above  this  a  repetition  of  similar 
pilasters  and  windows.  The  latter  are  simple,  and  have  no 
ornament  except  a  festoon  between  each  fange.  At  the 
angles  are  two  pavilions,  ornamented  with  four  pilasters, 
and,  in  the  centre,  one  with  eight,  which  projects  forward 
a  little.  At  the  summit  of  this  is  a  pediment,  ornamented 
with  historical  bas-reliefs,  together  with  an  elegant  cupola 
for  the  clock.  Instead  of  one  large  door  are  seven  small 
ones,  alluding,  it  is  said,  to  the  seven  united  provinces. 
The  architecture  of  this  palace  pooacpoes  no  very  extraor- 
dinary merit* 

Campen  erected  a  number  of  other  edifices  in  Amster- 
dam, a  theatre,  mausolei  for  several  celebrated  admi- 
rak,  and  a  palace  at  the  Hague  for  the  prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau.  His  birth,  as  we  have  already  said ,  was  noble, 
but  his  soul  was  still  more  so  :  he  ne^-ier  would  receive  any 
remuneration  either  for  his  pictures  or  designs^  but  was 
always  ready  to  devote  his  time  and  talents  wherever 
they  might  be  useful ;  —  a  noble  example  for  the  rich  and 
great. 
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FRANCESCO  BORROMINl, 


(Born  1599,  died  1667,) 


Was  born  at  BiMone,  in  the  diocese  of  Como.  His  father 
was  an  architect,  and  much  employed  by  the  Visooiifti 
family.  Afier  Francesco  had  been  to  Milan  to  kam 
sculpture,  he  went  to  Rome,  at  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  was  under  the  direction  of  Carlo  Mademo,  his  rda> 
tioo,  who  tau^t  him  architecture,  and  also  had  hiai 
instructed  in  geometry.  He  copied  and  arranged  wM 
Mademo's  designs,  and  sculptured  the  cherubim  at  the 
sides  of  the  small  doors,  with  the  baskets  and  festoens 
above  the  arches  in  the  fa9ade  of  St.  Peter's,  which  are  the 
only  productions  from  the  chisel  of  Borromini.  Theie  are 
also  some  tolerably  good  pictures  by  him,  among  which  is 
one  belonging  to  the  fathers  of  the  Chiesa  Nuoifa,  al 
Rome.  On  the  death  of  Mademo,  he  was  appointsd 
architect  of  St.  Peter*s,  or  rather  nominated  as  such,  under 
the  direction  of  Bernini.  He  soon  became  ambftioaSy 
then  enrious,  and  finally  the  enemy  of  his  master,  i 
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is  entirely  formed  of  steps  broken  by  counterfeits,    and 

nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  lantern  above,  from 
which  rises  a  spiral  fljo;ht  of  steps,  supporting  a  metal 
crown,  with  the  ball  and  cross  at  top. 
■  But  the  most  extravagant  effort  of  Borromini  is  the 
church  of  San  Carliuo,  at  the  Quatro  Fontane,  composed 
of  right  angles,  concaves,  and  con  vexes,  columns  above 
coluinns,  of  ditterent  diameters,  windows,  niches,  and 
sculptures,  which  are  ail  crowded  into  a  very  small  facade. 

The  onitory  of  the  fitthers  of  the  Chiesa  Nuova  has  also 
a  facade  of  circles  and  straight  lines,  in  perfect  conlusion, 
like  the  head  of  the  poor  architect,  who  being  determined 
to  do  what  no  one  else  had  attempted,  made  the  cimasiunx 
undulating,  which,  instead  of  facilitating  the  course  of  the 
water,  impeded  it ;  placed  delicate  mouldings  under  heavy 
weights;  projected  only  the  architrave  of  the  entablature; 
and  practised  contortions  which  appear  the  result  of  per- 
fect madness.  Yet,  amidst  so  much  folly,  there  is  a  certain 
harmony  and  elegance,  much  more  suitable  to  a  casino  di 
villa  than  to  a  sacred  edifice.  We  must,  however,  admire' 
the  level  vault  in  this  oratory,  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  subterraneous  one  of  Santa  Martina,  by  Cortona.  It 
snst^s  the  weight  of  a  spacious  library  above  ;  one  of  the 
largest  sides  is  not  strengthened  by  buttresses.  The 
habitation  of  the  Padri  dell*  Oratorio  is  one  of  the  best 
buildings  of  Borromini,  but  it  is  still  not  free  from  extra* 
vagancies;  such  as  the  porticoes  and  loggie  of  the  cloistera 
being  supported  by  one  single  Composite  pilaster.  The 
small  clock  tower  is  also  a  mixture  of  tines. 

In  the  church,  and  part  of  the  college  di  Propaganda 
Fide,  Borromini's  fancies  are  evident;  but  the  cupola 
and  campanile  of  Sant'  Andrea  delle  Fratte  are  in  a  better 
taste. 

The  great  nave  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano  was  modern- 
ifted»  as  we  now  see  it,  by  Borromini,  and  its  entrance  has 
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A  curred  fbrm.    This  artist  appears  to  have  had  a  giMt 
objection  to  a  straight  line. 

The  niches,  ornamented  with  columns  of  verd-antiqae, 
with  a  corona  in  the  entablature,  are  of  an  ingeniotM 
invention.  But  the  outlines  are  irregular  and  whim- 
sical, the  turning  of  the  arches  above  are  broken,  and  the 
consoles,  which  support  the  before-mentioned  columns, 
mstead  of  pedestals,  are  insufferable.  This  nave  is»  how* 
ever,  well  deeorated,  and  a  great  part  of  the  comiee  is 
sappressed. 

Bonomini's  best  work  is  the  fiei^ade  of  Sant'  Agnese  in 
the  Piazia  Navona.  Upon  a  wide  flight  of  steps  rises  a 
singie  Corinthian  order,  which  forms  a  right  line  in  the 
centre,  and  a  concave  one  on  each  side.  Above  is  a 
balnttrade,  over  which  rises  the  cupola,  also  by  Borrominiv 
which  is  more  pointed  than  it  should  have  been.  On  each 
(ride  is  rather  an  elegant  campanile.  The  pediment  in  Ae 
centre  is  unnecessary,  and  the  doors  and  windows  devoid 
of  grace.  For  these  and  other  works  our  architect  a<s 
quired  so  much  hme,  that  the  king  of  Spain,  wishiiig 
to  modernise  and  enlarge  bis  palace  at  Rome,  entmsted 
the  work  to  Borromini.  He  made  a  design  for  it,  whicil 
was  never  executed,  but  which  so  well  pleased  the  i 
llHit  he  honoured  the  author  with  the  cross  of  St. , 


FRANCESCCI  BORKOiMI?ei. 


by  Boromini.     This  piece  of  architecture   m  light,   but 

destitute  of  magnificence;  the  divisions  of  the  stories  are 
smaU,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  windows  on  the  prin- 
cipal side  out  of  all  order.  This  design  was,  however, 
followed  in  the  two  other  facades  of  the  palace,  one  on  the 
Corso,  by  Valvasori,  the  other  on  the  Piazza  di  Venezia, 
by  Paolo  Araalj,  producing  together  an  assemblage  of 
defoniiity. 

Borromini  executed  many  other  works,  and  sent  designs 
into  various  countries,  which  brought  him  both  fame 
and  riches,  but  not  appearing  to  have  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  Bernini,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  raelaucholy,  to 
dissipate  which  he  made  a  journey  through  Italy.  Return- 
ing to  Rome,  he  passed  his  time  in  solitude,  solely  occu- 
pied in  drawing  whatever  suggested  itself  to  his  imagina- 
tion. After  having  made  a  large  collection  of  these  whim- 
sical ioventiom,  he  determbied  to  have  them  all  engraved, 
that  the  learned  miglit  know  the  strength  and  extent  of 
lits  genius.  While  presiding  at  the  printing  of  this  work 
he  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  hypochondriacisni^ 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  was  scarcely  to  be 
recognised,  and  his  disease  increased  so  rapidly  that  he 
became  a  perfect  tuadman.  His  nephew  was  advised  by 
the  physicians  and  priests  neither  to  leave  him  to  himself* 
nor  to  allow  him  to  study.  This  restraint  only  irritated 
him,  being  continually  accustomed  to  employment,  Bor- 
'  romini  could  not  endure  such  inactivity.  He  asked  for 
his  instruments,  but  they  were  constantly  denied  him  :  at 
length  a  pulmonary  complaint  came  on,  attended  by  unin- 
terrupted frenzy.  During  an  excessively  hot  night,  the 
wretched  man,  not  being  able  to  rest,  and  having  in  vain 
requested  paper  und  pens,  was  heard  to  exclaim  that 
«uch  a  life  was  insupportable,  iind  springing  furiously 
from  his  bed,  he  wounded  himself  in  various  parts  of  his 
body  with  a  sword  which  was  incautiously  allowed  to 
remain  in  his  room.     His  servants  hastened  to  him,  and 
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prerenled  his  terminatuig  his  existence  at  the  moment; 
however  he  lingered  but  for  a  short  time. 

His  constitution  was  strong,  his  countenance  by  no 
means  unpleasant,  although  a  Uttle  heavy,  and  sun-bumi; 
he  was  tall,  with  thick  black  hair.  His  manners  weie 
unblemished,  he  was  grateful  and  disinterested,  as  a  pro- 
fisssor  of  the  liberal  arts  should  be,  never  requiring  a  remn* 
neration  for  his  labour.  He  was  so  jealous  of  his  designs, 
that,  lest  any  one  else  should  have  the  credit  of  them,  be 
caused  them  all  to  be  burnt  before  he  died.  He  never 
would  make  designs  in  union  with  another,  sajring,  thai 
his  works  should  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merits.  His 
only  pupil  was  his  nephew,  who  inherited  his  immense 
wealth,  and  relinquished  the  profession  of  architecture. 

Borromini  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age  with 
regard  to  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and  one  of  the  last  for 
the  ridiculous  use  he  made  of  it. 

In  architecture  he  was  what  Seneca  was  in  Uterary  com- 
position, and  Virgil  in  poctr}-.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  career  he  was  content  to  copy,  and  did  well;  but 
actuated  by  a  mad  desire  of  surpassing  Bernini,  he  fol- 
lowed his  own  ideas,  and  became  guilty  of  a  species  of 
heresy.  He  thought  to  be  considered  famous  by  his 
novelties.    His  undulating  and  zig-zag  manner,  his  depart- 


LOUIS  LE  VEAU, 


I 


he  would  have  practised  novelties  which  would  have 
proved  useful  to  society,  aad  would  have  rendered  him 
superior  to  all  his  successors,  not  excepting  Bernint,  He 
mistook  the  road,  and  the  common  herd  of  architects, 
dazzled  by  his  false  glitter,  have  followed  his  manner,  but 
with  that  inferiority  naturally  arising  from  an  inferiority  of 
genius. 

Borromini's  extravagant  departure  from  all  beauty  and 
regularity  in  architecture,  has  caused  his  enemies  to  con- 
demn him  in  every  thing,  whereas  he  certainly  deserves 
84^me  credit  for  the  solidity  and  convenience  of  his  arrange- 
ments. When  right  and  wrong  are  so  closely  allied,  we  are 
too  apt  to  confound  them  together;  or,  if  we  make  any 
selection  at  all,  such  is  the  perverseness  of  human  nature, 
tliat  it  will  generally  be  in  favour  of  error. 


LOUIS    LE   VEAU, 


(Died  1670,) 


A  celebrated  French  architect.  His  talents  were  of  the 
highest  class,  and  he  practised  his  profession  with  that 
assiduity  and  activity  %vhich  are  requisite  to  undertake 
and  execute  great  projects.  He  held  the  sitiiation  of  first 
arqliitect  to  the  king,  and  was  principally  concerned  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  Tuilleries,  in  which  is  an  immense 
gallery,  1362  feet  long  and  about  30  wide.  He  orna- 
mented it  with  a  Composite  order,  which  has  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  the  modillions  of  the  cornice  project  almost  a 
third  Ijefore  tiic  lower  cimasium,  which  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  height  of  the  other  members ;  the  corona  is 
too  low,  and  the  mouldings  of  the  architrave  too  compli- 
cated*    He  also  constructed  the  gate  of  the  Louvre,  the 
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groat  niMB  of  building  «t  the  sides  of  tlie  park  of  Vin- 
cernies,  in  the  Doric  court  of  which  he  increased  the 
height  of  the  columns  one  module,  in  order  to  enlarge  tha 
frieze,  and  thus  render  the  metopes  and  the  triglyphs 
regular.  He  made  the  design  for  the  palaces  of  the  famous 
Colbert,  those  of  Lambert  and  Hensselin,  de  Lionne  Vaa- 
le-Vicomte,  for  the  celebrated  M.  Fouquet,  with  laige 
gardens,  laid  out  by  Le  Notre,  in  which  is  a  canal  500 
loises  long  and  20  broad,  terminated  by  a  grotto,  onia- 
menled  with  niches  and  termini. 

In  the  latter  palace,  the  want  of  unity  between  the  ceiitro 
ornamented  with  two  orders,  and  the  sides  with  one  onkr 
only^  embracing  the  two  stories,  is  singular.  A  wone 
effect  could  not  be  produced.  There  are  other  baifaarisflBS 
in  the  general  proportions  of  the  whole.  He  made  IIm 
design  for  the  college  des  Quatre-Nations,  of  a  new  fom, 
with  a  mixture  of  right  lines  and  curves,  and  many  othv 
improprieties  in  the  decoration.  He  also  designed  the 
church  of  Ste.  Sulpice,  which  was  afterwards  confided  to  the 
superintendance  of  Messrs.  Gittard,  Oppenort,  and  other 
architects,  which  has  occasioned  a  change  of  style  essen- 
tially injurious  to  the  whole  ;  the  ornaments  are  profuse, 
and  badly  placed.  He  died  at  Paris,*  and  his  works  weie 
completed  by  his  pupils,  Lambert  and  Frangoia  d'Orbay, 


GIAtPMO  TORKLLT, 


GIACOMO  TORELLI.  of  Fano. 


(Bom  1008,  died  IfiTB,) 


The  soa  of  Pandolfo  Torelli,  a  nobleman  of  the  city 
of  Fano,  and  cavalier  of  the  order  of  Santo  Stefano*  He 
had  a  singular  talent  for  theatrical  architecture,  and  in- 
vented a  variety  of  scenic  raacliines.  which  from  their 
novelty  were  so  much  admired,  that  his  fame  extended  to 
Venice.  In  that  cily  he  produced  many  others,  with 
various  decorations,  which  were  afterwards  published.  It 
was  in  the  theatre  of  San  Giovanni  and  San  Paolo,  at 
Venice,  that  he  erected  a  machine  which »  by  means  of  a 
lever  or  crane,  impelled  by  a  weight,  changed  the  whole 
scene  ^t  once.  The  invention  has  been  commonly  used 
since  in  most  theatres.  But  envy  excited  some  rais- 
creatits  to  assault  this  ingenious  artist,  aad  wound  him 
in  the  right  hand  so  severely,  that  he  lost  some  of  his 
fingers.  Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  he,  however, 
succeeded  in  usins  his  pencil  and  desifjninij  with  ele* 
gttnce*  He  afterwards  went  to  France,  where  his  extra- 
ordinary machines  and  fireworks  made  him  the  favourite 
of  the  coiirt  and  of  all  Paris.  Louis  XIV.  engaged  him  in 
his  service  as  royal  architect  and  machinist.  The  liimouH 
theatre  at  Paris,  called  Lc  Petit  Bourbon,  was  built  by 
him  ;  and  in  a  variety  of  entertainments  given  there,  he 
evinced  ideas  so  entirely  new  and  surprising,  that  the 
people  sumamed  him  "  the  great  sorcerer/'  it  appearing 
to  the  French  that  such  extraordinary  powers  could  only 
be  the  result  of  something  superhuman.  Torelli  published 
a  description  of  all  his  scenes  and  machines,  accom- 
panied with  engravings;  and  the  celebrated  Corneille,  for 
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the  arrangements  of  his  Andromeda,  eulogises  the  sublime 
talent  of  the  architect. 

While  at  Paris  he  married  Madame  de  Sue,  a  lady  of 
noble  birth,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  Finally,  after 
having  made  a  large  fortune,  he  took  leave  of  the  monarch, 
and,  in  1662,  returned  to  his  own  country.  He  then,  in 
conjunction  with  five  other  nobles  of  Fano,  built,  at  their 
own  expense,  the  theatre  of  Fortune,  which,  for  sise 
of  scenery,  and  elegance  of  architecture,  is  renowned 
throughout  Italy,  and  indeed  all  Europe.  When,  in  1699, 
the  theatre  of  Vienna  was  burnt,  the  emperor  Leopold 
wished  it  rebuilt  on  the  model  of  that  at  Fano. 

Besides  this  worldly  memorial  of  his  abilities  in  his  pro- 
fession, Torelli  was  desirous  of  leaving  to  his  country  one 
of  his  piety,  viz.  a  model  of  the  Santa  Casa  of  Loteto, 
which  he  made  and  painted,  establishing  a  fund  for  the 
celebration  of  a  pompous  procession  every  year.  He  died 
1678,  when  the  king  of  France  had  sent  him  rq^eated 
entreaties  to  build  a  theatre  at  V^ersailles,  and  other  stalely 
buildings.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro, 
in  Valle  de'  Padri  Filippini  of  Fano,  where,  on  the 
1st  of  October,  a  magnificent  scaffold  is  erected^  made 
and  painted  by  Torelli  himself,  who,  by  his  will,  pro- 
hibited the  destruction  of  this  funeral  monument,  aad 
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GIROLAMO  RAINALDI,  a  Roman. 


(Bom  l570,diedl«S5,) 


I 


Many  of  his  relations  were  professore  of  drawing, 
Adriano,  a  painter  and  architect,  had  three  sons,  who  all 
professed  those  arts.  One  of  these,  Tolomeo,  probably  a  dis- 
ciple of  Michael  Angelo,  was  a  civil  and  military  architect, 
a  philosopher  and  well  acquainted  with  jurisprudence ;  he 
settled  at  Milan,  where  he  held  the  office  of  architect  to 
the  royal  bouse  and  fortificaiionB.  He  had  two  sons, 
Domtzio  and  Giovanni  Leo,  who  following  their  paternal 
profession,  were  called  Tolomei ;  they  succeeded  to  the 
offices  of  their  father,  and  built  a  number  of  edifices  and 
fortresses  in  Milan,  in  the  states,  and  in  the  Valtellina, 

Another  son  of  Adriano  was  named  Giambatista,  also  an 
architect,  and  was  employed  in  the  fortifications  of  Ferrara, 
in  the  works  of  the  Ponte  Felice  at  Borghetto,  and  at 
Veletri  on  the  Fountain,  and  other  public  conduits.  He 
erected  a  nimiber  of  buildings  at  Rome,  where  he  married 
and  had  a  son  named  Dorainico,  a  painter  and  architect. 

Lastly,  the  third  son  of  Adriano  was  Girolamo,  a  pupil 
of  Domenlco  Fontana,  who  having  an  order  from  Sixtus  V. 
to  design  a  church  at  Montalto,  his  native  place,  and  from 
his  various  occupations  not  being  able  to  make  the  draw- 
ing, entrusted  it  to  Rainaldt,  Fontana  presented  it  to  the 
pope,  and  observing  him  much  pleased  with  it,  said  to  hira, 
•*  Holy  father,  this  design  is  not  by  nie»  but  by  a  young 
Roman  of  great  ability,  whom  I  am  desirous  of  introducing 
to  your  holiness.*'  The  pope  pleased  at  the  incident,  de- 
sired to  see  the  youner  man,  and  finding  him  intelligent 
and  active,  ordered  him  to  execute  the  building  for  which 
he  bad  made  so  elegant  a  design.    This  was  the  dawn  of 
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llainaldi's  fortune ;  and  a  lesson  was  given  to  architects 
to  act  with  generosity  towards  each  other,  and  more  parti- 
cularly to  their  pupils. 

Rainaldi  then  finished  the  Campidoglio,  constructed  the 
gate  of  Fano,  under  Paul  V.,  built  the  house  for  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  and  their  college  of  Santa 
Lucia  at  Bologna.     At  Parma,  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  duke,  and  built  his  palace,  and  also  that  of  Placentia 
and   Modcna,  and  the  casino  of  Villa  Tavema  for  the 
house  of  Borghese  at  Frascati,  which  he  laid  out  very 
conveniently,  and  the  altar  of  the  Pauline  chapel  in  Santa 
Maria  Muggiorc.     He   constructed   the  bridge  of  Temi 
over  the  Nera,  consitsting  of  only  one  arch  of  considerable 
length,  and   of  good  proportions^      The   grand  Pamfil] 
palace  in  the  Piazza   Navona  is  his  architecture.      The 
Ionic  columns  of  the  centre  pavihon  are  connected  ;  above 
are  two  orders,  somewhat  heavy ;  then  a  large  attic.     The 
edifice  is  extensive^  but  the  architecture  mediocre :   the 
apartments  rather  low,  and  the  ornaments  to  the  windows 
not  very  correct.     This  palace  was  spoilt  by  the  strange 
fancies  of  Innocent  X,,  who  was  rather  a  singular  charajcter, 
Rainaldi  commenced  the  building  of  the  church  of  Sont' 
Agnese,  contiguous  to  the  last  named  palace ;  but  paying 
more  attention   to   the   order  of  Don  Camrailla  Pamfilj, 
nephew  to  the  pope,  than  to  the  pope  himself,  the  latter 
on  going  one  day  to  view  the  building  was  so  displeased* 
that  he  deprived  him  of  his  office,  and  gave  it  to  Borro- 
mini,    who    finished   it.     At   the  canonisation   of  Sant 
Carlo  Borromeo,   1610,  the  whole  of  the  decorations  of 
St.  Peter's,  both  on  the  exterior  and  in  tJie  interior,  were 
his  designs*     The  beautiful  church  of  the  Padri  Scalzi  at 
Caprarola  is  also  his  work.     He  went  twice  to  the  marshes 
of  Tuscany,  called  the  Chiane,  on  account  of  the  diifcr- 
enccs  between  the  grand  duke  and  the  court  of  Rome 
concerning  them.     He  died  at  eighty-five  years  of  agir, 
and  was  buried  in  Santa  Martina* 
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CARLO  RAINALDI, 


(Dorn  1611,  died  1641,) 


I 


I 


Son  m\d  disciple  of  Girolamo.  After  having  studied 
geometry  and  the  belles  lettres,  he  became  renowned  in 
architecture,  and  maiatained  the  honour  of  his  family. 

Pope  Innocent  X.,  who  had  tried  the  abihtiea  of  Carlo 
by  a  number  of  designs  and  buildings,  commissioned  liim 
to  continue  the  church  of  Sant'  Agnese  on  the  piazza 
Navoua.  The  plan  of  this  edifice  does  Rainaldi  great 
honour  ;  it  is  a  lights  elegant,  and  well-proportioned  Greek 
cross,  and  if  the  angles  were  not  spoiled  by  the  projecting 
pllaaters,  which  create  a  confusion  of  bases  and  capitals^, 
it  would  be  a  most  complete  work.  He  carried  it  up  to 
the  entablature  :  the  rest,  as  we  have  seen,  was  finished  by 
Borromini. 

The  same  pontiff  deputed  Rainaldi  head  of  the  as- 
sembly  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  compa- 
nilc  raised  by  Bernini  over  the  facade  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
to  determine  whether  it  should  remain  or  b^  taken  down. 
Rainaldi  took  infinite  pains  to  prove  how  false  was  the 
idea  of  danger  suggested  by  the  enemies  of  Bernini.  The 
campanile  was,  however*  destroyed,  Rainaldi  made 
▼arious  designs  for  others,  lighter  and  more  suitable  ;  but 
St*  Peter's  is  still  without,  nor  does  it  appear  likely  ever  to 
have  one. 

Rainaldi  made  besides  four  designs  and  models  for  the 
piazxa  before  St.  Peters;  one  of  a  square  figure,  one  cir- 
cular, the  third  a  long  elipsis,  and  the  fourth  hexagonah 
The  whole  Ibur  were  ornamented  in  the  same  manner^ 
with  dwellings  above  for  the  conclave  and  family  of  the 
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pope;   but   Innoceot   X.  died,   and  these   designe   were 
never  executed* 

The  monument  of  the  cardinal  Bonelli  within  the 
church  of  Miner\*a,  at  the  small  portico  in  the  way  to  the 
Collegio  Roniano^  was  erected  by  Rainaldi,  By  order  of 
the  cardinal  Lauria,  he  modernised  the  church  of  the 
Santi  Apostoli ;  but  the  portico  does  him  httle  honour, 
which  he  built  on  a  weak  foundation  of  ancient  walk  :  it« 
duration  was  short,  and  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  as  wc 
shall  i^ee,  by  Carlo  Fontana.  Little  worthy  of  praise^  also, 
is  the  fa9ade  of  Gesu  Maria,  on  the  Corso,  of  one  single 
Composite  order  of  pilasters,  on  pedestals  such  an  im- 
mense height,  that  they  are  two-thirds  above  the  door; 
the  use  of  the  Composite  on  the  exterior,  and  the  Doric  in 
the  interior,  is  a  deviation  from  all  correctness.  In  the 
church  on  Santa  Maria,  in  Campitelli,  he  did  still  worse; 
the  errors  arc  so  numerous,  that  an  experienced  eye  cannot 
endure  to  look  on  it.  It,  however,  pleased  pope  Alex- 
ander VII.  exceedingly,  by  whose  order  it  was  built,  as  it 
may  many  others  who  are  dazzled  with  a  forest  of  columns, 
and  a  quantity  of  stone  worked  in  various  ways- 

Little  can  be  said  for  the  fagade  of  Sant'  Andrea  della 
Valle,  also  by  Rainaldi,  and  esteemed  the  most  stately, 
after  St.  Peter's.  The  style  is  almost  the  same  with  that  of 
Sant'  Ignazio,  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  larger;  the  colnma* 
are  coupled^  but  each  is  on  a  separate  pedestal :  it  has 
projections,  and  pediment  above  pediment,  with  many 
other  absurdities. 

Rainaldi  made  a  design  for  the  facade  of  San  Carlo  on 
the  Corso;  but  it  was  rejected,  and  the  directors  chose  a 
certain  priest  Mcnicucci,  and  a  Capuchin  friar,  Mario  da 
Canepina,  with  whom  they  produced  that  terrible  facade 
of  columns  so  disproportioned  to  their  width.  The  twin 
churches  at  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  one  called  the  Ma- 
donna de  Miracoli,  the  other  di  Campo  Santo,  are  both  by 
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this  architect.  The  cardinal  Gastaldi  wished  to  erect  a 
facade  to  San  Petronio  di  Bologna,  which  church,  since  its 

commenceineut,  1390,  by  one  Maestro  Arduino,  has  re- 
mained without  one,  Notwithstandinsf  that  the  principal 
architects  of  Italy  have  made  both  models  and  designs  for 
it,  the  idea  of  the  cardinal  was  frustrated,  his  vanity  in- 
ducing him  to  require  his  arras  being  placed  over  the 
temple,  and  the  noble  senate  of  Bologna,  from  another 
species  of  vanity,  not  acceding  to  his  wish.  The  cardinal 
Gastaldi  withdrew  in  anger  to  Rome,  and  Rainaldi  exe- 
cuted tw^o  small  temples,  by  his  desire,  one  circular  and 
the  other  eliptical,  both  with  equal  cupolas  and  small 
graceful  porticoes  of  isolated  Corinthian  columns.  The 
centre  intercolumniation  would  be  better,  if  it  were  larger 
than  the  lateral  ones ;  the  columns  at  the  side  of  the 
small  doors  might  be  spared,  and  either  the  pediment,  or  the 
balustrade  which  surrounds  it,  should  have  been  omitted. 
The  interior  is  by  no  means  a  fortunate  eflbrt :  the  chapels 
are  too  recessed  and  dark,  and  some  of  the  large  arches 
appear  oppressed  by  the  projection  of  the  cornice,  some  of 
the  arches  are  also  circular  on  the  plan.  These  churches 
were  finished  by  Bernini  and  Carlo  Fontana;  and  we  cannot 
say  to  which  of  these  architects  the  errors  belong. 

Rainaldi  erected  that  part  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
fronting  the  obelisk.  The  tout  ensemble,  with  the  wide 
flight  of  steps,  and  the  projecting  curved  or  convex  centre, 
is  beautiful;  the  windows  are  in  a  bad  taste,  the  niches 
still  worse,  being  much  too  small  for  the  large  statues 
which  they  contain,  ajid  the  breaks  are  too  numerous. 
He  also  built  the  sepulchre  of  Clement  IX.  in  this 
church. 

The  Duomo  of  Ronciglione,  the  elegant  church  of  Mon- 
teporzio,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  gardens  of  Mondragonc 
_  and  of  the  villa  Pinciana,  are  his  designs*  One  of  the 
M  most  considerable  works  by  Rainaldi,  is  the  palace  of  tl>e 
I  French  academy,  which  belonged  at  first  to  the  dukes  of 
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Nivera.  The  large  windowi  to  the  Mezzanines,  above 
those  of  the  ground  floor,  do  not  do  him  honoor ;  and  if 
lets  rich  in  ornament,  they  would  have  been  more  beantifnl. 
He  aleo  sent  a  number  of  designs  to  Carlo  Kmanneie^  duke 
of  Savoy,  who,  besides  other  gifts,  honoured  him  with  the 
cross  of  Sant  Maurizio  and  Lazzaro,  which  was  presented 
to  him  publicly  at  Rome  by  the  cardinal  Mauriiio  of 
SaToy.  Louis  XIV.  also  sent  him  his  picture  enriched 
with  gems,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation  of  his  design  for 
the  Louvre. 

He  accompanied  Monsignor  Carpegna  to  the  r*Ki^»^ 
on  account  of  the  disputes  still  subsisting  between  Bone 
and  Tuscany ;   and  returned  after  having  taken  all  tlM 
levels,  plans,  and  designs,  which  were  much  approved  of 
by  the  pope. 

Rainaldi  was  animated  and  graceful  in  his  demeaaonr* 
fond  of  pomp,  and  associated  with  the  most  dtstinguished 
persons,  and  of  the  first  rank  ;  who  were  also  pleased  with 
htm,  and  made  him  many  rich  presents.  He  was  a  good 
Christian,  and  gave  large  sums  in  charity,  and  made  an 
offering  of  all  his  jewels  to  the  church  ot  the  fitimsMln 
He  was  attached  to  the  professors  of  the  arts  and  his  frieods; 
frank  and  sincere  in  conversation,  and  fond  of  mosie.  He 
designed  like  a  painter,  and  composed  with  facility ;  be 
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His  father  was  Pietro  Beraini,  a  Florentine,*  a  painter 
and  sculptor  of  no  mean  capacity;  who,  to  study  these 
fine  arts  more  perfectly,  went  from  Florence  to  Rome; 
whence,  flaltering  hitaself  wltli  better  fortune,  he  removed 
to  Naples,  and  married  Angelica  Galante,  who  became 
the  motlier  of  Giovanni  Lorenzo.  Pietro  again  returned 
to  Rome  with  all  his  family,  by  order  of  Paul  V,,  to 
execute  some  sculpture  in  the  Pauline  chapel,  in  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  Under  tlie  direction  of  his  father,  and 
with  so  many  examples^  both  ancient  and  modern^  con- 
stantly before  him,  the  talents  of  Giovanni  Lorenzo  found 
an  ample  field  for  development.  When  a  child  of  only 
ten  years  of  age,  he  sculptured  a  marble  head,  now  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Prasscde,  which  excites  a»toniBhment  in 
all  who  have  seen  it.  Paul  V.  was  desirous  of  seeing  this 
wonderful  child,  and  asked  liim  if  he  could  draw  him  a 
head,  '*  What  head  do  you  wish,  holy  fatlier?**  said  the 
young  Beniini ;  the  pope,  surprised  at  his  question,  de- 
sired one  of  Saint  Paul,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  was  beau- 
ttfuUy  executed.  The  pontitf  then  recommended  him  to 
the  cardinal  Maieo  Barberini,  the  patron  of  letters  and 
arts,  in  order  that  the  seed  might  be  sown  to  protUico 
another  Buonarroti.  The  pope,  moreover,  permitted  tho 
lad  to  take  as  many  gold  medallions  as  he  could  hold  in 
both  his  hands,  Bernini  continued  to  work  at  his  sculp- 
ture with  the  greatest  ardour;  and  before  he  was  seventeen 

♦  Vila  del  Cavalier  Giovanni  Lorcnio  Bumiua,  dcjcntta  da  Domemco 
BenuQo  fuo  Figlio. 
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had  executed  a  number  of  beautiful  works,  among  which 
is  the  Daplme  iu  villa  Pinciaoa,  So  quick  was  his  exe- 
cution, that  he  raay  be  said  to  have  devoured  marble ;  and 
he  acquired  so  great  a  reputation^  that  when  walking 
through  the  city,  he  became  the  object  of  general  attention^ 
and  was  pointed  at  as  a  prodigy.  Praise,  however,  did 
not  corrupt  him,  but  rather  excited  him  to  greater  efforts, 
which  was  still  further  encouraged  by  his  father,  who  con- 
stantly told  hira  that  man  never  arrived  at  perfection,  and 
that  we  may  always  improve.  Tliia  is  the  only  species  of 
emulation  which  should  be  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
youth ;  an  emulation  excited  by  a  consideration  of  their  own 
works,  and  without  reference  to  those  of  others,  which  too 
frequently  degenerates  into  envy.  It  is  related,  that,  being 
one  day  in  company  with  a  number  of  great  artists,  Anni- 
bal  Carracci,  on  going  out  of  St.  Peter's,  turned  back  to 
admire  the  old  confessional,  and  exclaimed :  *'  Can  tiiere 
be  found  any  genius  sufficiently  sublime  to  make  a  confes- 
sional corresponding  with  so  august  a  temple  ?*'  Bernini 
with  a  sigh  said  in  a  low  voice,  '*  Would  to  God  that  I 
may  one  day  prove  the  artist  you  desire/* 

Gregory  presented  him  with  some  considerable  pensions, 
and  created  hira  Cavalier  delF  ordine  di  Cristo.  WTien 
his  protector,  the  cardinal  Mafteo  Barberini,  assumed  the 
pontificate  by  the  title  of  Urban  VII L,  he  sent  for  Bernini, 
and  addressed  him  thus:  "  It  is  fortunate  for  you  that  the 
cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini  is  become  pope  ;  but  we  ai'c  still 
more  so,  that  the  cavalier  Bernini  should  hve  during  our 
pontificate."  This  wonderful  man  then  commenced  those 
great  works  which  he  executed  by  order  of  the  pope.  He 
devoted  himself,  at  the  same  time,  to  architecture  and 
painting,  without  neglecting  sculpture.  When  employed 
on  the  bronze  altar  or  confessional  in  St,  Peter's,  the 
envious  and  the  ignorant  were  not  backward  in  observing 
the  immense  masses  of  bronze  moved  there^  and  sarcasti- 
cally said,  that  the  church   of  St.  Peter  would  be  turned 
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into  a  foundery.  But  they  were  silenced  with  astonish- 
ment on  seeing  the  work  completed.  No  good  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  not  placing  it  in  the  centre  of  the  cross.* 
It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  it  is  not  in  a  line 
with  the  bronze  chair;  and  when  looked  at  from  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  transverse  nave,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
concealed;  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  sacred  crypt 
was  most  probably  the  preventive  to  this.  Urban  VI 11. 
asking  some  one  near  him  what  he  ought  to  give  Bernini 
for  so  great  a  w^ork,~the  labour  of  nine  years?  **  A  chain 
of  gold  worth  500  ducats/*  was  the  reply.  "  You  shall  wear 
the  chain,"  retorted  tlie  pope,  *'  but  Bernini  shall  have 
the  gold  ;*'  and  he  presented  Bernini  with  10,000  crowns, 
and  made  one  of  his  brothers  a  canon  of  San  Giovanni 
Laterano,  and  to  another  gave  a  benefice  of  St,  Peter  s. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  the 
twisted  columns;  their  novelty,  singularity,  and  difficulty 

•  The  baldequino  of  St.  Peters  ia  one  of  tlie  largest  works  in  bronze 
at  present  known.  Its  plan  is  square  :  four  twisted  bronze  columns  of  the 
Compodite  order,  placed  upon  marble  pedestals,  support  the  croivn,  to 
vrblcli  IS  attached  the  catiopy.  The  colujuns  are  spimlly  fluted  one-tliird 
of  their  height;  the  remainder  is  ornamented  with  branches  of  laurel  and 
<^ldr«n.  Four  angels  stand  upon  the  entablatures  over  the  columns, 
and  assist  in  upholding  tlie  canopy.  The  whole  height  is  122  feet;  va. 
1 1  feet  3  inches  for  the  pedestals,  48  feet  4  inches  for  the  columns,  1 1  feet 
for  the  entablature^  39  feet  for  tlie  crown  and  canupy,  and  12  feet  3  inches 
for  the  cross.  Bonanni,  in  his  "  Templi  Vaticani  Historia/*  says,  that  it 
contains  186,392  lbs.  of  bronze,  and  that  the  labour  alone  cost  100,000 
crowns.  Bernini,  in  his  composition  of  this  vast  work,  has  taken  up 
mother  form  from  that  of  the  ancient  ciborium^  which  was  cummon  in  all 
churches,  and  usually  composed  of  regular  architecture.  The  present 
design  was  adopted,  no  doubt ^  to  remove  the  idea  of  one  building  con- 
taining another,  which  to  our  architect  would  seem  an  absurdity.  The 
Style  used  for  this  work  is  well  suited  to  its  purpose,  and  exceedingly 
ttittgfuficent  ;  but  we  must  ever  regret  the  spoliation  of  the  Pantljeon  for 
its  construction,  the  metal  being  taken  from  that  building.  '<  Quod  non 
fccerunt  Barbari,  fecerunt  Barberini/* 
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of  execution  have  dazzled,  and  produced  %  immlier  of  imi- 
tators. 

The  Foil  tana  Barcaccia,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  was  I 
designed  by  Bernini ;  but  there  is  a  little  absurdity  in  I 
sinking  a  boat  to  produce  a  fountain.     The  design  of  that 
of  the  Piazza  Barberini  is  far  superior:  Glaucua,  standing  j 
on  a  double  shell,  is  supported  by  four  dolphins,  who  spout 
forth   an    immense  quantity  of  water,    which    falls  over 
in  the  fomi  of  rain  into  the  lower  basin.     At  the  desire  of 
the  same  pontiff,  he  adorned  the  four  piers  which  support 
the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  with  niches,  and  iu  these  were  j 
afterwards  placed  the  four  marble  colossi ;  the  Longinus 
being  the  work  of  Bernini. 

These  are  the  famous  niches  which  served  as  a  pretext  | 
for  the  malicious  to  raise  a  storai  as^inst  this  hicT^liIy  gifted 
man.     On  some  fissures  in  the  cupola  being  discovered,  it , 
was   instantly  reported  that  Bernini   had  weakened  tliel 
piers  by  these  niches,  and  the  interior  steps  which  lead  to 
the  ballustrade.     We  have  already  seen  that  these  internal  j 
vacuums  were  left  from  the  first  building  of  the  piers ;  and^ 
we  shall  hereafter  see  the  true  cause  of  tlie  defects  in  the 
dome.     It  is  said  that  Berniui  having  asked  Uie  sculptor] 
of   the    Veronica,   whence    proceeded    the   wind    which 
moved  the  cloth  in   the  hand  of  the  statue?    the  latter 
promptly  replied,  "  From  the  fissures  made  by  you  in  the 
cupola/' 

lie  was  much  employed  in  the  Barberini  palace,  partial 
cuhirly  in  the  staircases,  the  great  hall,  and  the  fa^ailvj 
looking  towards  Strada  Fehce.    The  grand  stairca^  itl 
beautiful,  majestic,  and  well-proportioned.    The  first  story  J 
of  the  facade  is  a  Doric  well  laid  outj  but  the  number  of 
repeated  entablatures,  and  the  large  arched  w4ndow^,  are 
not  certainly  to  be  admired.     The  facade  of  the  Propa- 
ganda Fide  is  also  the  work  of  Bernini.     This  edifice  was 
in  danger  of  falling,  when  the  architect  planned  the  simple 
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sloping  facade;  thus  ornamenting  and  strengthening  it  at 
the  same  time. 

The  fame  of  this  excellent  artist  becoraiDg  universal,  the 
king  of  England,  Charles  I.,  sent  him  a  picture  by  the 
famous  Vandyke,  representing;  the  countenance  of  the  king 
in  three  different  positions,  in  order  that  Bernini  should 
make  a  bust  in  marble.  He  did  it,  and  sent  it  to  the 
king,  whom  it  so  much  pleased,  that  he  retunied  him  a 
ring  worth  1000  crowns,  saying  to  the  person  whom  he 
deputed  to  present  it,  *'  Go  and  crown  the  hand  that  has 
executed  so  beautiful  a  work,"*  accompanying  the  jewel 
with  other  gifts  of  great  vahie.  The  queen  of  England 
also  wished  her  likeness,  and  wrote  an  extremely  obliging 
letter  to  Bernini  on  the  subject ;  but  her  misfortunes  com- 
mencing soon  after,  that  unhappy  sovereign  had  other  and 
more  important  affairs  to  think  of.  An  EngUsh  nobleman 
of  great  notoriety  left  his  native  country,  and  went  directly 
to  Rome  to  sit  to  Bernini,  whom  he  rewanled  with  the 
liberality  of  a  monarch,  presenting  him  w^ith  6000  crowns. 
He  made  various  busts  of  sovereigns  and  men  of  the  ftrst 
rank*  The  cardinal  Mazzarine  wrote  to  him  repeatedly, 
intreating  him  in  the  warmest  terms  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  king  of  France,  promising  him  l2j(X)0  crowns  a  y ear- 
But  the  pope  would  not  consent  tjo  it,  saying,  that  *'  Ber- 
nini was  made  for  Rome,  and  Rome  for  Bernini.'*  Nor 
wa«  he  inclined  to  go,  from  his  devoted  attachment  to  the 
pope,  by  whom  he  was  always  treated  in  the  most  famihar 
mftQner.  Urban  VIII.  one  day  said  to  his  grand  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  that  he  should  go  to  the  house  of 
Bernini,  and  amuse  himself  by  looking  over  some  of  his 
great  works.  **  Oh,  holy  father,''  replied  Monsignor 
JDepositario,  '*  why  such  condescension  1  You  lower  the 
papal  decorum/'  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  pope,  *'  we  must 
go  and  divert  ourself  with  the  children  in  our  nephew  s 
house."  "  That  will  be  doing  rightly,"  said  the  lord  of 
formalities.     **  Indeed,**  rejoined  the  pope,  smiling,  **  you 
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approve  then  of  our  becoming  a  child,  but  condemn  our 
going  to  admire  the  greatest  of  men/'  The  same  day  his 
holiness  went  with  sixteen  cardinals  to  visit  Bernini, 

At  the  persuasion  of  the  pontiff,  Bernini  detennined  to 
marry,  and  at  forty  years  of  age  he  took  to  wife  Caterina 
Fezi,  daughter  of  an  honest  secretary  of  the  company  della 
Nunziata,     He  was  but  little  inclined  to  the  matrimonii 
life,  not  from  any  aversion  to  the  sex,  but  from  his  great] 
love  for  his  profession.     From  the  moment,  however,  of  J 
his  entering   the   married   state,   he    conducted    himselfj 
with   the    steadiness    and   propriety   becoming   his   new 
character. 

Urban  VIII.,  desirous  of  finishing  the  facade  of  St. 
Peter's,  which,  according  to  the  design  of  Mademo,  re- 
quired two  campaniles  at  the  extremities,  committed  the , 
execution  of  it  to  Bernini.     The  two  lateral  cupolas  would 
of  themselves  have  served  for  tliis  purpose,  and  nothing 
would  he  required  but  to  place  the  bells  in  them.     How^ 
ever,  an  idea  of  so  much  simplicity  has  not  entered  into . 
the  mind  of  any  one ;  or  rather  each  architect  employed 
has  been  desirous  of  adding  to  St,  Peter's.   Bernini  erected 
one  on  the  south  side  130  feet  high,  of  two  orders,  Corin-!^ 
thian  and  Composite,  with  an  attic  above. 

The  campanile  was  in  itself  good,  indeed  the  best  that 
had  been  designed  for  the  purpose,  but  not  in  character  i 
with  the  beautiful  cupola  or  the  enormous  fagade.  It  waSj 
not  finished  when  the  facade  began  to  give  way,  and  even 
the  tower  itself  to  crack.  The  murmurs  of  the  envious 
now  broke  into  an  open  war  against  Bernini,  and  thieat- 
ened  the  campanile  with  destruction.  The  meetings  wore 
frequent  and  clamorous  ;  but  a  resolution  was  passed  in 
favour  of  Bernini,  it  being  determined  that  the  foundations 
of  the  facade  should  be  strengthened,  the  tower  finished, 
and  a  corresponding  one  erected  on  the  other  side.  This 
would  have  been  done  had  Urban  VIIL  lived.  In- 
nocent  X-  of  the   Pamfilj   family,   having  assumed   the 
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triple  crown;  the  anti-bemineschi  faction  took  advantage  of 
the  pope  when  at  his  country  retirement,  and  representing 

that  the  church  was  in  immediate  danger,  obtained  from 
him  an  order  for  its  demolition,  and  without  further  delay 
the  campanile  was  taken  down* 

The  trill  rapli  of  his  enemies  was  now  complete  ;  but  the 
philosophy  of  Bernini  snpporte*!  him,  who,  during  the 
whole  course  and  sequel  of  the  cabal  never  allowed  himself 
to  be  the  least  discomposed ;  and,  tranquilly  attending  to 
his  profession,  made  the  design  for  the  chapel  of  the 
cardinal  FederigoCornapo,  with  the  group  of  Santa  Theresa, 
and  the  angek  in  the  church  of  la  Vittoria. 

With  every  good  intention  towards  Bernini,  we  must 
allow  him  to  have  been  too  hasty  in  the  erection  of  this 
campanile.  He  should  have  recollected  who  Maderno 
was,  and  the  nature  of  the  foundations  he  had  made.  But 
supposing  the  two  campaniles  to  be  really  there,  as  we  see 
them  in  some  designs  of  the  Basilica  Vaticana,  it  is 
evident,  that  instead  of  elegance  they  would  have  pro- 
duced confusion.  Instead  of  finishing  Maderno's  unfor- 
tunate design,  why  was  not  all  that  he  had  bo  foolishly 
done  taken  down,  and  the  Greek  cro^s  terminated  with  a 
consistent  and  majestic  facade  ?  Time  may  possibly  pro- 
duce some  courageous  and  enlightened  pontiff,  who  will 
remove  so  much  deformity  from  the  most  august  temple 
in  the  world,  and  give  it  that  perfection  of  beauty  which  it 
is  so  capable  of  receiving,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  the 
vast  Vatican  palace,  which,  like  a  monstrous  excrescence, 
is  attached  to  the  basilica* 

Two  years  before  the  death  of  Urban  VII I »,  Bernini 
erected  that  sumptuous  sepulchre  in  St*  PeterV,  opposite 
the  so  much  admired  one  of  Paul  III,  In  this  sepulchre 
there  are  bees  dispersed,  alluding  to  the  Barberini  arms. 
A  buffoon  one  day  admiring  it,  in  company  with  Bernini, 
remarked,  that  he  probably  meant  to  illustrate  by  these 
bees  the  dispersion  of  the  Barberini  family ;  —  "  And  are 
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you  not  aware,**  said  Bernini  instantly,  *'  that  bees,  whea, 
dispersed,  imite  iru  mediately  on  the  sound  of  a  bell?**  al- 
luding to  the  bell  of  the  Campidoglio,  which  tolls  at  the 
death  of  the  pope. 

Innocent  X.  wishing  to  erect  a  fountain  in  Piazza  N) 
vona,  ordered  designs  from  several  artists.     The   prince 
Lodovisi  desired  one  to  be  made  by  Bernini,  which,  with 
the  model,  was  taken  to  the  Pamfilj  palace,  where  th( 
pope  was  to  give  his  opinion  on  alL    On  seeing  this  design,' 
his  holiness  was  delighted,  and  having  looked  at  it  for 
some  time,  he  exclaimed,  *'  This  is  a  manoeuvre  by  the 
prince  Lodovisi ;  Bernini  must  serve  us,  for  if  we  see  his 
designs  we  must  order  them  to  be  executed/'     In  fact, 
this  fountain  is  a  piece  of  enchantment ; — it  consists  of  a 
rock,  from  whence  the  water  appears  to  issue,  and  around 
it  are  seated,  in  various  attitudes,  four  colossi,  representing       i 
the  four  principal  rivers  of  the  world,  with  the  animals  and 
plants  peculiar  to  their  respective  regions.    Bernini  gave 
the  figures  to  his  pupils,  reserving  the  rock  for  himself  as^H 
the  most  difficult  of  execution.     To  its  natural  roughness ^^ 
he  combined  a  certain  degree  of  pohsh,  which  rendered  it 
elegant  and  graceful;   he  divided  it  into   four   massive 
parts,  in  order  to  place  on  it  the  beautiful  obelisk  which 
the  celebrated   Thomas   Howard,   lord   Arundel,  was  so 
desirous  of  taking  to  England.     When  this  magnificei 
work  was  finished,  previous  to  its  being  opened   to  the 
public,  the  pope  went  to  examine  it,  and  remained  fgr 
above  two  hours  within  the  enclosure,  unable  sufBcientl; 
to  express  his  admiration  of  a  design  so  well  conceived] 
and  80  admirably  executed.    When  on  Uxe  point  of% de- 
parting,  he  asked  Bernini  when   the  water  would  act: 
he  replied,  *'  That  he  could  not  exactly  say;  there  were 
many  thmgs  still  to  be  done,  but  that  he  had  given  the 
necessary  orders/'    The  pope,  at  the  moment  of  his  gaiAg 
out,  heard  the  noise  of  the  water,  which  gushed   in  all 
directions  from  the  fountain.     The  pontifl^  with  all 
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attendants^  stood  in  astonishment,  and  the  former  ex- 
claimed, *'  Bernini,  by  this  unexpected  pleasure  you  have 
lengthened  ten  years  of  our  life  ;"  and  immediately  sent  to 
the  house  of  his  sister-in-law,  D-  Olimpia,  for  100  pistoles, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  workmen.  It  is  mdd  thai 
Bernini,  one  day  passing  by  Piazza  Navona,  drew  down 
the  curtains  of  his  c-arriage,  that  he  might  not  see  his  own 
work,  as  if  he  thought  it  defective,  and  meriting  a  blush. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  not  a  man  easily  pleased ;  but  tins 
might  arise  from  the  biishfulnens  so  natural  to  men  of 
a  modest  disposition,  when  their  works  are  seen  by  others, 
or  exposed  to  public  view. 

In  the  other  fountain  of  Piazza  Navona,  opposite  the 
Pamlilj  palace,  some  repairs  being  required :  Bernini 
himself  executed  anew  the  dolphin  and  tritoo. 

For  the  prince  Lodovisi,  he  began  the  great  palace  at 
Monte  Citorio,  the  principal  fa<;ade  of  which  resembles 
five  bodies  of  building.  Innocent  XIL,  having  afterwards, 
in  some  measure  altered  the  design,  he  finished  it  for  a 
court  of  justice,  therefore  called  Curia  Innocenziana.  A 
structure  so  magnificent  and  well-arranged,  that  it  may 
be  called  the  finest  palace  in  Rome,  merits  a  long  wide 
street  opposite,  and  the  adjacent  ones  more  spacious 
and  regular, 

Alexander  VIL,  of  the  Ghigi  family,  who  esteemed 
Bernini,  employed  him  on  many  works,  among  which,  the 
moiit  sumptuous  is  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter*s.  Bernini 
chose  an  elliptical  figure  for  this  piazza,  being  prevented 
from  using  a  better  form,  by  the  contiguity  of  the  Vatican 
pahice.  It  is  ornamented  by  four  files  of  travertine  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  with  an  Ionic  entablature,  and  a  balus- 
trade and  figures  above.  These  four  files  of  columns  form 
three  porticoes  ;  the  great  one  in  the  centre  is  vaulted,  the 
lesser  ones  architraved*  To  make  the  intercolumniations 
just,  the  architect  should  have  encreased  the  number  of  the 
columns  in  proportion  to  the  greater  circumference  of  the 
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curves  on  the  plaiu   In  this  piazza  there  are  two  objections;^ 
one,  that,  being  situated  at  the  greater  extremity  of  the 
ellipsis,  nothing,  or  very  little,  of  the  facade  of  the  church  is 
seen,  which  is  inconvenient,  especially  in  great  soiemnitieSij 
and  when  the  papal  benediction  is  given; — the  other,  that* 
these  porticoes  serving  as  communications  to  the  church,  the 
curvilinear  form  is  certainly  inconvenient  and  unpleasant 
This  amphitheatre  is  altogether  handsome  ;  the  pediment 
at  the  entrance,  the  pavilions  in  the  centre,  the  obelisk 
the    two   stupendous    fountains,    with    the    fii^ade,    thfl 
walled  corridors,  and  double  pilasters  of  the  same  order, 
produce  a  grand  imposing  whole.     Between  the  corridors^ 
Bernini  made  a  superb  staircase,  with  two  inclined  piazxas^^ 
leading  to  the  vestibule.     No  one  has  ever  ventured  ic 
build  over  these  columns,  because  the  soil  was  not  soUd^ 
there  is  evident  proof  of  this  by  the  number  of  openings  in  1 
the  vaulting,  although  they  are  not  very  wide*     It  is  rea- 
sonable to  imagine  that  Bernini  was  aware  of  this  defect 
in  the  ground,  and  therefore  could  not  contemplate  an 
edifice  being  built  over  it.     This  being  premised,  instead 
of  a  massive  Doric,  calculated  to  support  a  heavy  weight, 
he  ought  to  have  employed  a  more  slender  order,  as  an 
ornamented  Ionic,  or  Corinthian,  either  of  which  would 
certaiidy  have  been  more  consistent  to  the  beautiful  exte-r 
rior  of  the  whole  basilica.* 


*  Tlieae  porticoes  are  each  56  feci  in  width,  and  contain  one  hundred 
and  forty  columns ;  these  are  40  feet  high,  including  their  capital  and 
base,  and  their  diameter  5  feet.  Over  the  entablature  are  figures  15  feet 
6  inches  high,  making  the  total  height  firom  the  pavement  65  ^t. 
Bonanni  says  that  the  entire  work  cost  850,000  crowni*  This  tindef- 
lakinjj,  ihe  greatest  of  which  modem  times  can  boast,  and  which  pefhspt 
may  vie  widi  any  of  antiquity,  was  originrilly  projected  by  Michael 
Angelo ;  at  leajit  he  intended  to  have  had  an  immense  space  or  court 
before  the  temple ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Bernini  to  arrange  and  roattnc 
the  plan,  as  well  as  to  execute  it.  Tliis  he  has  performed  in  a  manner 
which  entitles  him  to  he  ranked  with  the  greatest  arcliiiects  emplojed 
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i/The  work  which  ccmt  Bernini  the  greatest  labour  was 
flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  portico  of  St.  Peter'a 
to  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican  ;  this  was  at  first  a  mere 
dark  precipice  ;  the  vvallg.  though  old  and  weak,  could  not 
be  taken  down,  as  they  supported  the  Pauline  and  Sistiue 
chapels^  and  the  hall.  The  old  hall  was  removed  with 
some  of  the  walls,  the  rest  remaining  apparently  sup- 
{X)rted  in  the  air;  and  although  Bernini  and  Carlo 
Foutana  knew  well  that  the  supports  were  secure,  they 
could  scarcely  enter  the  vacuum  without  horror*  But  of 
this  obscure  situation  our  ingenious  architect  was  enabled 
to  make  a  staircase,  well  lighted,  majestic,  adorned  with 
Ionic  columns^  and  the  vault  ornamented  with  roses; 
sa  that,  in  fact^  it  appears  rather  that  the  place  was 
adapted  to  the  staircase,  than  the  staircase  to  the  place : — 
so  well  did  Bernini  know  how  to  put  in  practice  that 
rule  which  was  continually  on  his  lips,  that  the  ability 
of  an  architect  is  best  shewn  in  converting  the  delects 
of  a  place  into  so  many  beauties.  For  the  further  euibel- 
Ushment  of  the  staircase^  the  vestibule,  and  the  corridor, 
be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  an  equestrian  statue  of 
the  emperor  Constantiue,  at  the  moment  of  his  seeing  the 
cross  in  the  air*  Even  tlie  enemies  of  Bernini  confessed 
this  to  be  the  least  faulty  work  ;  while  those  who  are  ene- 
mies to  no  party,  but  the  friends  of  truth  and  reason,  will 
fMlniire  this  work,  though  not  imitate  it.  The  staircase 
has  two  branches,  both  extremely  long :  the  first  with 
Ionic  columns,  the  space  between  which  becomes  narrower 
as  you  ascend ;  the  second  flight  is  more  confined,  and 
ornamented  with  doubled  Ionic  pilasters.  The  statue  of 
CofiBlantine  is  under  an  arch,  not  at  right  lines  with  the 
ilaiiB* — These  are  points  certainly  not  to  be  imitated,  but 
excite  our  admiration  towards  Bernini,  who  so  ably  over- 
came all  the  diificultiea  attendant  on  so  confined  and 
disadvantageous  a  situation. 

While  Bernini  was  employed  on  such  important  works. 
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his  attention  was  at  the  same  time  directed   to  the 
less  important  one,  the  chair  of  St*  Peter,  which  is  en- 
tirely of  metal »  gilt^  supported  by  gigantic  statues  of  the 
iame  material,  representing  the  four  principal  doctors  of 
the  churclif   two  Greek — San  Gregorio  Nazianzeno  andJ 
Sant  Atanagio  ;  and  two  Latin — St.  Augustino  and  St-  Am*" 
brogio.    The  models  for  these  statues  proved  too  small  at 
first,  and  Bernini's  patience  was  exercised  by  having  to 
remodel  them.     It  is  related,  that  when  this  chair  was 
placed  in   its  present  situation,  Bernini  went  to  Andrea 
Sacchi,  a  celebrated  painter,  and  entreated  him  to  accom- 
pany htm  to  St.  Peter*9,  in  order  to  give  his  opinion  oaJ 
the  work  :  the  painter,  who  was  rough  and  unpolished, 
refused  to  take  the  trouble ;  but,  at  the  reiterated  and 
earnest  request  of  Bernini,  at  length  consented,  and  in  bis 
slippers  and  cap  got  into  the  carriage.     On  arriving  at 
St.  Peter*s»  he  placed  himself  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
door;   '*  This  is   the   point/'  said  he,  *' at  which  your 
work  must  be  viewed."    Bernini  requested  him  to  advance 
a  little  further,  but  he  would   not  move  a  step.     A( 
having  looked  at  it  some  time,  **  Those  statues  should  bel 
a  foot  higher,*'  was  his  only  observation  ;  and  ho  left  the' 
church.     It  is  pretended  that  Bernini  acknowledged  the 
remark    to   be  a  just  one.      On  this  occasion,    Bernini 
made  use  of  the  window  behind  the  chair,  which  would  | 
probably  have  embarrassed  another,  and  so  advantageously^ 
that  it  has  now  the  appearance  of  being  placed  there  on 
purpose  to  give  a  more  resplendent  effect  to  this  incom- 
parable structure.    The  expense  of  the  whole  amounted  toj 
more  than  100,000  crowns. 

By  the  order  of  the  last-mentioned  pontiff,  he  erected  a 
number  of  edifices,  among  which,  the  palace  of  the  Santa 
Apostoli,  now  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Bi*acciano,  is  most 
remarkable.  The  ground  floor  is  a  pavement  of  plaifl 
rustic,  on  which  rises  an  order  of  Composite  pilasters^ 
which,  contrary  to  acknowledged  ride>  contains  two  storiof.! 
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The  windows  of  the  grouod  floor  are  short,  perhaps  to 
allow  larger  opetiingB  in  the  basement;  those  of  the 
•tate  floor  are  called  picturesque,  but  not  a  picturesque 
worthy  of  imitation,  on  account  of  the  small  orders  flanked 
by  the  larger  ones,  and  the  triangular  and  curved  pedi- 
ments. The  upper  windows  are  still  worse,  both  in  their 
form  and  ornaments ;  but  the  entablature,  with  large 
corbels  in  the  frieze,  single  over  the  windows,  and  doubled 
under  each  pilaster,  is  most  wretched.  This  entablature 
is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  which  does  not  accord  in 
one  respect  with  the  wings  of  the  facade,  which  are  too 
low  with  relation  to  their  length.  The  two  large  doors, 
which  lead  to  a  rectangular  court  entirely  sun^ounded  with 
porticoes  in  the  interior,  with  ordinary  arches^  are  badly 
conceived.  The  porticoes  are  too  low,  and  the  staircase*  by 
no  means  magnificent,  wants  light. 

The  elegant  church,  the  Noviziato  de*  Gesuiti,  of  an 
elliptical  figure,  is  also  of  his  architecture.  In  the  interior 
are  five  chapels,  placed  in  the  recesses  of  the  walls,  the 
arches  of  which  produce  a  bad  effect  on  a  curvilinear  plan. 
The  lantern  is  too  heavy,  and  the  frontispiece  to  the  fagade^ 
supported  by  two  columns  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
with  two  fraginents  of  a  pediment,  have  no  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  elevation. 

Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert,  his  minister,  being  both  lovers 
of  the  fine  arts,  employed  Bernini  to  make  designs  for  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre,  in  which  edifice  some  of  the  first 
architects  had  exerted  their  talents.  His  designs  pleased 
the  monarch  so  much,  that  he  e^ent  him  his  picture  set  in 
gems,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  pope  and  Bernini,  request- 
ing the  latter  to  go  into  France  to  execute  it.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  letter  of  Louis  XIV,  to  Bernini ; — 

/'  SiGNioH  Cavalier  Bernini, 

'*  Your  talents  have  inspired  us  with  the  greatest 
for  you,  and  have  excited  in  us  an  earnest  desire 
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to  aee  and  know  more  pcuticolarly  so  illustrioot  a  mm, 
provided  that  oar  wishes  be  compatible  with  your  duty  to 
our  holy  fieither  and  your  own  conTenience*  Thia  has 
indooed  us  to  dispatch  a  courier  extraordinary  to  Rome, 
requesting  you  to  give  us  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  jom  in 
Frsnce,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  faToniaUe 
opportunity  of  the  return  of  our  cousin,  the  duke  of  Crequi» 
our  ambassador  extraordinary,  who  will  explain  more  mi- 
nutely to  you  the  urgent  cause  which  makes  us  desire  your 
presence,  and  will  discourse  with  you  on  the  beautiAiI 
designs  which  you  have  sent  us  for  the  building  of  the 
Lourre ;  for  the  rest  we  refer  you  to  our  aforesaid  ooiisin» 
who  will  inform  you  of  our  further  good  intentions.  We 
pray  Ood  to  have  you,  Signior  Cavalier  Bernini,  in  his 
holy  keeping." 

**  From  Lyoosy  11th  April,  1665. 

(Signed)  ^«  LOUISLT 

To  the  pope  he  writes  thus : — 

"  Holy  Father, 

*'  Having  already  received  by  the  order  of  your 
holiness  two  designs  for  my  palace  of  the  Louvre,  fitm  wo 
celebrated  a  hand  as  that  of  the  cavalier  Bernini,  it  wouU 

l»vcoua^  mt;  tuilicr  to  think  only  ui  U-iiig  gritWiul  iuf  iiiM 
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The  duke  of  Crequi^  ambassador  from  France  to  Rome» 
having  taken  leave  of  the  pope,  was  obliged  to  solicit 
another  audience,  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  a  solemn 
request  to  the  jxmtitf,  and  aftenvards  went  to  Bernini, 
urging  him  to  yield  to  the  wiahes  of  his  sovereign. 
The  pope  granted  him  permission,  but  Bernini,  who  was 
already  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  hesitated :  but  the  father, 
Oliva,  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  his  most  intimate  friend,  at 
length  persuaded  him  to  depart^  in  1665.  The  preparations 
made  for  his  journey,  resembled  a  triumphal  march.  He 
was  conducted  to  Paris  as  a  man  who  honoured  France  by 
his  presence.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  ordered  him  a 
pubhc  entrancet  and  required  the  marchese  Ricardi  to 
treat  him  with  the  utmost  splendour*  He  received  similar 
honours  at  Turin.  At  Lyons,  all  the  professors  of  the  arts, 
and  pei^ons  of  the  first  rank,  went  out  to  meet  him  ;  and 
in  every  country  he  went  through,  the  people  so  flocked 
in  the  streets  to  see  him,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  com- 
pare himself  to  an  elephant,  or  some  Imus  naturm*  The 
nunzio  went  out  of  Paris  with  the  relays  of  horses  to 
receive  him,  and  he  was  conducted  to  the  royal  palace 
like  one  about  to  dispense  happiness  to  the  nation.  The 
whole  court  and  nobility  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
him  attention,  and  the  king  evinced  to  him  every  possible 
mark  of  friendship  and  generosity.  Bernini  having  been 
brought  to  Paris  with  so  much  pomp»  as  the  only  man 
worthy  of  working  for  Louis  XIV.,  was  surprised  on  seeing 
the  facade  of  the  Louvre,  towards  St.  Germains  Auxerrois, 
designed  by  Claude  Perrault.  On  beholding  this  great 
work,  he  said  publicly,  that  his  coming  to  France  was 
useless  when  she  herself  produced  architects  of  tlie  first 
rank.  Thie  trait  of  his  sincerity  and  libendity  does 
Bernini  more  honour  than  aU  his  knowledge  in  archi- 
tecture and  statuary ;  and  artists,  instead  oi'  blaming  the 
works  of  their  contemporaries,  would  do  well  to  imitate 
Bernmi^ 
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With  legard  to  architectural  works,  fcur  whidi  Bernim 
went  principally  to  France,  he  did  nothing.  He  acnlptnred 
the  likeness  of  the  king  in  marble.  One  day  that  the 
kingiemained  in  the  same  position  daring  an  hour,  Benim 
cried  oat*  ''  Wonderful,  wonderfal !  so  active  a  king,  and 
aPrendmian,  and  to  remain  still  for  the  space  of  an  hear  f 
At  another  time^  when  Bernini  was  taking  the  likeness,  he 
raised  the  hat  on  the  forehead  of  the  monarch,  saying, 
**  Year  majesty  is  a  king  who  may  dare  to  hce  the  worid." 
The  coortierB  immediately  wore  their  hats  as  Bernini  had 
friaced  the  king's,  and  hence  this  fieuihion  was  called  ako 
k  la  Bernini.  Another  of  his  witty  repartees  to  the  qoesn, 
when  admiring  this  likeness  of  his  majesty,  was  this — 
**  Year  majesty  approves  the  likeness,  becaase  yoa  adauie 
the  original.''  Some  ladies  having  asked  him  which  were 
the  most  beaatiful,  the  French  or  Italian  women, —  he  re- 
plied, '*  Both  are  beautiful ;  this  is  the  only  difference,  bkMid 
flows  under  the  skins  of  the  Italians,  and  under  that  of  the 
French,  milk."  During  the  eight  months  he  was  in  Fimnee, 
he  had  five  lonis  d'ors  a  day ;  and  at  last,,  a  present  of 
60,000  crowns,  with  an  annual  pension  of  2,000  cfowns, 
and  one  of  600  for  his  son,  whom  be  took  with  him.  Sedi 
magnificent  rewards  do  honour  to  the  fine  arts,  bet  thk 
shews  more  ostentation  than  reason,  because  it  was  net 
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he  twice  visited  him  at  his  own  house;  as  did  also  Clcs- 
metit  IX»  Under  this  pontiff,  Bernini  erabellished  Ponte 
St.  Angelo  with  those  elegant  balustrades  which  ehould 
form  a  part  of  every  bridt^e,  in  order  that  passengers  may 
have  the  pleanarc  of  seeing  the  river.  For  the  ornamenting 
this  bridge,  Bernini  made  two  figures  representing  angels, 
one  with  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  other  with  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  cross  ;  but  tlie  pope,  not  wilhng  to  allow  of 
such  beautiful  works  being  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  had  copies  of  them  made.  The  originals  are 
now  in  the  church  of  Sant'  Andrea  dclla  Frattc,  presented 
by  the  family  of  Bernini,  He  sculptured  another  secretly, 
and  had  it  placed  on  the  bridge ;  it  is  that  with  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  cross. 

When  Bernini  was  eighty  years  of  age,  as  a  testimony 
of  his  gratitude  to  the  queen  Christina,  his  j>ecuhar  pro- 
tc<^trcss,  he  devoted  himsetf  with  the  greatest  attention  to 
sculpture  a  figure  of  our  Saviour,  half  as  large  again  as 
hfe :  this  his  last  work  received  the  highest  commen- 
dations, but-  the  queen  refused  to  accept  it,  because  not 
able  to  remunerate  the  artist  as  he  deserved;  he  therefore 
left  it  to  her  m  his  will.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  and  was  buried  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore*  His  pro- 
perty amounted  to  400,000  crowns,  which  to  the  queen 
Christina  appeared  a  mere  bagatelle ;  saying  to  the  prelate 
who  gave  her  the  information,^ — **  Had  he  sened  me,  I 
fchould  have  been  ashamed  that  he  left  so  little."  Certainly 
iome  nephew  of  the  pope  may  have  possessed  more  j  but  he 
m%B  recompensed  beyond  his  merit.  His  fame  was  greater 
during  his  life,  than  subeequently ;  —  a  thing  very  un- 
common. 

Bernini  was  warm,  irritiible,  and  haughty  in  his  de- 
meanour; though  a  good  Christian,  charitable,  and  averse 
to  slander.  His  spirits  were  wonderful.  He  was  very  tbnd 
of  plays,  and  recited  a  variety  of  characters  witii  pecuhar 
excellence,  apjicaring  to  know   Flaulus  and  Terence   by 
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lieail,  though  never  read  by  him.  He  invented  a  g*reat 
quantity  of  theatrical  machines ;  among  these  was  a 
curiouB  contrivance  for  making  the  sun  appear  and  move 
in  the  scene  ;^ — the  king  of  France  requested  the  design  of 
this.  His  talent  was  not  only  displayed  in  sculpture  and 
architecture,  but  also  in  painling,  and,  although  he  only 
practised  the  lattef  as  an  amusement,  he  produced  not  leaa 
than  five  hundred  pictures,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
still  existing  in  the  Case  Barberini  and  Ghigi.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  sacrament,  in  St.  Peters,  is  one  representing 
the  miracles  of  San  Maurizio.  Sculpture,  however,  was 
his  favourite  stady,  being  enabled  to  continae  at  it  for  seven 
hours  without  intermission, —  a  fatigue  of  which  none  of 
his  young  men  were  capable^  He  sometimes  remained 
hour  after  hour  in  thought,  so  that  it  was  necessary  always 
to  have  some  one  by  his  side,  lest  in  his  abstraction  he 
should  fall :  he  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed, 
saying,  **  Do  not  touch  me,  I  am  in  love,**  Could  we  sum 
up  together  all  his  idle  moments,  setting  aside  his  hours 
for  sleep  and  refreshment,  they  would  not,  in  the  coui*se  of 
so  long  a  hie,  amount  to  a  month.  When  at  work,  he 
never  moved  from  politeness  to  any  one;  and  whoever 
went  to  him,  lords  of  the  first  quality  and  cardinals,  they 
always  seated  themselves  in  silence,  and  watched  his  la- 
bours. He  became  extremely  heated,  even  to  exhaustion, 
and  yet  his  profession  was  always  his  most  deli^rhtful 
amusement.  The  queen,  Christina,  going  one  day  to  sec 
him,  he  received  her  in  the  rough  dress  in  which  he  was 
sculpturing,  observing,  **  that  this  being  the  habit  of  his 
profession,  he  considered  it  more  respectable  than  any 
other  ;'*^ — the  queen  touched  it  several  times,  saying,  '*  it 
was  more  precious  than  purple/* 

In  taking  likenesses,  he  attended  to  the  rules  of  truth, 
which  consist,  not  as  some  imagine,  in  giving  to  the  re- 
semblance a  smiling  and  pleasing  air,  but  in  expressing 
the  true  and  peculiar  character  of  the  person  and  pby- 
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lomy ;  thus«  a  melancholy  countenance  should  not  be 
made  lively,  nor  a  grave  and  majestic  one,  smiling  and 

joyous.  Bernini  would  not  therefore  allow  the  person  to 
remain  in  the  same  position  continually ,  but  required  them 
to  walk  about,  that  the  body  might  assume  an  easy  and 
natural  attitude.  Above  all  the  ancient  statues  of  Rome, 
even  above  the  Laocoon  itself,  he  preferred  the  Torso  del 
Tevere,  which  is  in  the  room  in  the  centre  of  the  two 
courts  of  the  Vatican,  behind  the  great  niche ;  and  the 
mutilated  and  deformed  statue  of  Pasquin*  Itisrelated, 
that  being  one  day  asked  by  a  foreicrner  which  was  the 
finest  statue  in  Rome,  and  Bernini  telling  him  the  Pasquin, 
the  foreigner,  on  seeing  it,  thought  the  answer  a  satire 
upon  him.  It  appears  that  Bernini  affected  singularity  in 
this  Instance ;  for  the  Pasquin, —  whatever  remains  of  good 
drawing  a  professor  may  find  in  it, — m  so  miserably  dis- 
figured, that  it  can  never  be  thought  a  fine  statue. 

Bernini  was  accustomed  to  say,  **  that  he  was  not  the 
greatest  man  who  was  without  fault,  but  he  who  committed 
the  least  j  and  that  he  himself  had  many,  because  he  had 
executed  the  greater  number  of  works."  After  having 
finished  a  work,  he  always  looked  at  it  attentively,  and 
if  any  beauty  was  wanting,  or  any  error  evident,  he  never 
looked  at  it  again,  nor  was  he  ever  satisfied  with  his  own 
performances:  —  a  misfortune  common  to  all  great  men, 
and  an  important  one,  because  even  amidst  the  greatest 
applause  they  are  internally  discontented.  The  ignorant 
and  presumptuous,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  satisfied, 
or  at  least  affect  to  be  so,  and  render  themselves  more 
insufferable  by  their  self-approbation,  than  by  their  bad 
works. 

As  the  character  of  Bernini's  sculpture  is  the  tender 
and  soft,  so  in  his  architecture,  lightness  and  elegance  are 
conspicuous  j  which  style  always  pleases  the  unlearned. 
He  understood  mechanics :  he  knew  well  how  to  adapt  his 
plans  to  narrow   and  confined  situations.      In    the    toftt 
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ensemble,  his  building  are  good  and  hamioiiious ;  his 
manner  of  outline  gracefuU  his  ornameuts  elegant,  though 
sometimes  profuse*  He  used  to  say,  that  it  was  occa- 
sionally necessary  to  depart  from  established  rules.  This 
is  a  very  equivocal  maxim : — -from  the  regular  and  decided 
nilea  of  architecture,  we  should  never  depart  f  but  from 
those  habits,  which  are  more  the  result  of  pedantry  and 
custom  than  reason,  we  are  certainly  allowed  to  deviate. 
From  a  want  of  this  necessary  distinction,  Bernini,  instead 
of  relieving  architecture  from  some  of  her  abuses,  rather 
encumbered  her  \rith  fresh  ones.  He  has  generally  pre* 
served  to  each  order  its  respective  character.  He  was  fond 
of  broken  pediments,  and  of  placing  them  in  improper 
situations ;  ha  has  adopted  undulations^  projections,  and 
intermixtures  of  right  lines  and  curves  ;  and  instead  of  a 
beautiful  simplicity,  he  substituted  elegant  fancy.  The 
admirer  of  Bemint  will  say  : — 

II  eat  bien  aise  de  reprentlre, 
Mais  mal  ais^  de  faire  mietix. 


Let   him,  however,   imitate  Bernini  wherever  he  has 

followed  nature  and  reason,  but  no  further. 

Giovanni  Lorenzo  Bernini,  had,  among  a  number  of 
brothers,  one  named  Luigi,  who  was  also  a  sculptor  and 
theoretical  architect,  and  tolerably  clever  in  the  invention 
of  machines.  It  was  he  who  contrived  the  wooden  tower* 
90  feet  high,  which  is  moved  into  St.  Peter's  with  so  much 
facility  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  walls;  he  also 
contrived  a  balance,  or  steel-yard,  for  weighing  the  bronze 
used  in  the  tribune. 
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AN  ENTIRE  CATALOGUE   OF  THE  WORKS  OF 
GIOVANNI  LORENZO  BERNINL 


Prq/iks  and  Busts  in  Marble^  Sfc. 


^m         Of  Giovanni  Battista  Santoni,  Magf^iordomo  of  Sex- 
H      tus  v.,  bishop  of  Tricurio,  m  Santa  Prasscde, 
H         Of  Giovanni  Vigevano,  at  the  Minerva,  in  the  third 
H      pilaster  of  the  centre  nave. 

H  Of  the  cardinal  Delfino,  in  Venice ;  and  another  profile 

H      of  the  same. 

H  Of  the  cavalier  Sourdi^  at  Paris, 

^K         Of  the  Cardinal  Valcrio,  at  Venice, 
^B         Of  the  cardinaJ  Montalto^  of  the  Peretti  taniily. 
^P         Of  Monsignore  del  Pozzo.  —  Of  Monsignore  Francesco 
Baiberini,  uncle  to  Urban  VIII,  —  Of  the  mother  and 

I     father  of  Urban  VIII.  —  Of  Donna  Lncrezia  Barberini.  — 
Three  of  Urban,  VJlil,,  and  one  of  metal,   all  in   Casa 
Barberini. 
Of  Monsignore  Montoja^  ia  San  Giacomo  degli  Spag- 
nuoli. 
Of  Paul  V,  and  of  the  cardinal  ScipioQ^  Borgbese^  in 
the  Villa  Pinciana. 
Another  of  the  same,  in  Casa  Borghese,  so  beautiful, 
that  when  seen  by  Bernini  forty  years  afterwards,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  how  little  progress  have  I  made  in  sculp- 
ture^ after  so  gieat  a  length  of  time!'*  and  perhaps  he 
said  the  truth. 

Two  of  Urban  VIII.,  in  Casa  Gori, 

Of  Costanza  Piccolomini^  in  the  gallery  of  Florence. 
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Of  Don  Paolo  Giordano^  duke  of  Bracciano,  in  C« 
Orsini, 

Of  Innocent  X,j  in  Casa  Pamfilj- 

Another  of  the  same,  in  Casa  Barberini* 

Two  of  Gregory  XV.,  in  Casa  Lodovisi. 

Two  of  Alexander  VII.^  in  Casa  Ghigi, 

Of  the  cardinal  de  Richlien,  at  Paris. 

Of  Charles  !♦,  king  of  England, 

Of  the  duke  Francesco,  at  Modena* 

Of  Don  Carlo  Barberini,  at  Campidoglio. 

Of  Lewis  XIV,,  at  Paris. 

Of  Clement  X.,  at  Rome. 

or  an  English  gentleman,  at  London. 

Statues  in  Marble, 


Of  the  cardinal  Bellarmino. —  Of  PanI  V.,  both  in  the 
Gesu. 

A  group  of  Eneas,  of  Anchises,  and  Ascanius, — 
David  ;  a  group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne.  —  Materasso^  for 
the  Ermafrodito,  all  in  Villa  Pinciaiio, 

Group  of  Proserpine,  in  Villa  Lodovtsi. 

Group  of  Neptune  and  Glaucus,  in  Villa  Negroni. 

San  Lorenzi,  in  Villa  Strozzi. 
I  San  Sebastiano,  for  the  princess  of  Rossano. 

Santa  Bibbtana,  in  the  church  of  the  same  name. 

An  angel  at  the  sepulchre,    in  the  Casa  DelphinoT 
Venice* 

The  Longinus,  in  St.  Peter*». 

Head  and  model  of  the  statues  of  the  countess  Matilda, 
in  St.  Peter's. 

A  group  of  charity  and  justice,  in  the  sepulchre 
Urban  VIIL 

Constantine  on  horseback,  in  the  portico  of  St.  Peter'a 

The  Moor  or  Triton,  in  the  Fountain  of  Piazza  Navotui. 
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The  rock,  horse,  and  lion,  of  the  fountain  in  the  centre 
of  Piazza  Navona, 

Troth,  in  Casa  Bernini.  This  is  the  statue  which  so 
much  pleased  the  queen  Christina,  to  whom,  while  looking 
at  and  admiring  it,  a  cardinal  observed,  "  Your  iiiajesty 
is  the  first  crowned  head  who  has  been  pleased  at  truth.** 
She  repUed,    "  But  truth  is  not  aJways  of  marble/' 

San  Girolamo,  in  the  Ghigi  chapel,  at  Sienna, 

Daniel  and  the  Group  of  Habakkuk  and  the  angel,  in  the 
Ghigi  chapel  at  the  Madonna  del  Popolo. 

Urban  VIII.  in  Campidoglio* 

Fonseca,  with  the  crown  in  her  hand,  at  San  Lorenzo, 
in  Lucina. 

The  cardinal  Cornaro,  at  the  Vittoria. 

The  angel  with  the  inscription  on  the  cross  on  Ponte 
<  St.  Anirelo, 

The  same,  with  another,  bearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  at 
St-  Andrea  delle  Fratte. 

Heads  of  a  blessed  and  condemned  person,  at  San  Gia- 
como  degli  Spagnuoli- 

An  angel  over  the  great  altar^  and  another  in  the  same 
church,  Santo  Agostino. 

A  bas-relief  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter,  called  the  "  Pascc 
oves  meas,"  over  the  gate  of  St.  Peter's. 

A  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles. 

A  triton,  in  the  fountain  of  Piazza  Barbeiini. 

The   blessed  Lodovisa  Albertoni,  in  San    Francesco  a 
Ripa. 
I     The  sepulchre  of  Alexander  VI I .  at  St.  Peter*8. 

The  Saviour,  his  last  work,  a  legacy  to  the  queen 
Christina,  of  Sweden, 

Fifteen  fine  heads,  in  various  places. 
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Slatues  in  MetaL 

A  silver  bust,  in  Sant*  Eustachio. 

Urban  VIIL  at  Velitri. 

Of  the  same,  in  his  sepulchre  at  St.  Peter's. 

Four  angels  in  metal,  in  the  pix  of  St.  Peter^s. 

A  large  cnicifix,  for  the  altar  of  the  royal  chapel  at 
,  Madrid. 

Santa  Fraiicesca  Romana,  an  angel  and  shrine,  in  the^ 
church  of  her  name. 

The  chair  of  St,  Peter  in  the  Basilica, 

A  likeness  of  the  cardinal  de  Richlieu,  at  Paris. 


Works  in  Architecture* 

Faqade,  staircase,  and  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Barbertni. 

The  palace  of  Moote-Citorio. 

The  Jesuits'  church  of  the  Noviziata. 

A  church  in  Ariccia* 

The  church  and  cupola  of  Castle-Gondolfo, 

The  gallery  and  facade  towards  the  sea,  in  the  pontifical 
palace  of  Castle-Gondolfo. 

The  chapel  Cornaro,  at  the  Madonna  della  Vittoria. 

The  Silva  chapel,  at  Sant*  Isidoro, 

The  Fonseca  chapel>  at  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina. 

The  chapel  of  Aleona,  at  San  Dominico  e  Sisto. 

The  chapel  of  the  Raimondi,  at  San  Pietro  Motitoriof 

The  chapel  of  the  Sirj,  at  Savona. 

The  sepulchre  of  Alexander  VIL  in  St.  Peter's. 

The  pix  of  metal  and  lapis  lazuli,  after  the  model  of  the 
small  temple  of  Bramante,  on  the  altar  of  the  sacrameal 
at  St.  Peter's. 

The  Baldaquioo. — The  sepulchre  of  the  countess  Ma- 
tilda.^ — ^The  piazza,  the  colonnade,  and  staircase^  in  Su{ 
Peter's. 
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The  arch    and  ornamenting  of  the  ducal  gtaircase  in 
St.  Peter's. 

The  monument  of  Marenda,  in  San  Lorenzo  and  Da- 
maso. 

Another  in  the  church  of  Convertite. 

Tlie  memorial  of  Suor  Maria  Raggi,  at  the  Minerva. 

The  additions  to  the  Quirinal  palace. 

The  fountain  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  with  the  erection  of 
the  obelisk. 

The  restoration  of  the  Ghigi  chapel^  and  of  the  w  liolc 
of  the  church  del  Popolo, 

The  interior  of  Porta  del  Popolo. 

Summer  rooms,  made  in  the  time  of  Clement  IX.,  at  the 
Quirinale. 

Ornaments  of  Ponte  St*  Angelo. 

The  arsenal  of  Civita  Vecchia. 

The  villa  of  Rospigliosi,  in  the  Pistojese. 

The  altar  in  the  Rospigliosi  chapel,  at  Pistoja. 

The  lower  altar  of  Santa  Francesca  Romana, 

The  altar  in  San  Calisto. 

The  great  altar  in  San  Lorenzo  and  Daniaso. 

Facade  and  restoration  of  Santa  Bibbiana, 

Fountain  in  Piazza  Barberini. 

Ornaments  of  children,  and  medallions  of  marble,  with 
the  arms  of  Innocent  X.,  at  St.  Peter's. 

Pavement  of  the  church  and  of  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's. 

The  order  and  small  lantern  of  the  cupola  of  the  Ma* 
donna  di  Monte-Santo, 

The  palace  of  the  duke  of  Bracciano  at  Sant'  Apostoli* 

Scenes,   &c*,  fireworks,    scaffolds,    masquerades,    and 
other  similar  things. 
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CLAUDE  PERRAULT,  de  Paris, 


(Bom  1613,  died  1688.) 


Tins  architect  excelled  in  a  variety  of  sciences  differing 
essentially  from  each  other ;  and,  what  is  still  more  extra- 
ordinary»  he  acquired  them  without  the  aid  of  a  master* 
Educated  for  a  physician,  he  became  a  painter,  musician^ 
architect,  engineer,  and  anatomist.     He  made  a  design 
for  the  facade  of  the  Louvre,  which  was  preferred  before 
many  others,  and  so  beautiful  that  it  was  deemed  scarcely 
possible  to  be  executed.     The  execution  was,  however,  in- 
trusted to  Louis  le  Veau  and  d'Orbay,   This  superb  facade 
fronts  the  church  of  St.  Germain,  and  surprised  Bernini; 
it  certainly  may  be  ranked  among  the  finest   pieces  of  1 
architecture  in  Europe.     On  a  veiy  beautiful  basement^ 
containing  a  range  of  apartments,  the  windows  of  which 
arc   without  much  decoration,   and  with  circular  heads^ 
rests   the   famous  colonnade,   525  feet  long»  of  coupled 
Corinthian  columns,  and  fluted,  3  feet  7  inches  in  dia- 
meter,  supporting  bold  architraves,   12   feet  long.     This 
colonnade  has  three  breaks,  one  at  each  of  the  extremities 
and  one  in  the  centre.     Over  this  is  a  pediment^  em- 
bracing   eight  coupled   columns;   and   the  two   inclined 
planes,  forming  this  pediment,  are  remarkable,  each  being] 
54  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  14  inches  high.     The  whole 
edifice  is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade.     In  the  removali 
and  raising  of  these  enormous  masses,  Perrault  invented  1 
some   new  machines.     There  are   many   defects    in   this 
structure,  among  which  are,  the  unnecessary  coupling  of  the 
columns ;  and  the  opening  of  the  principal  door  is  too  narrow,  J 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  edifice.     The  arch  of  this^ 
door  rises  above  the  lower  cornice,  cutting  into  the  supe- 
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rior  story  of  the  colonnade,  with  which  it  has  no  coDncxion. 
This  error  has  been  copied  by  Bott  in  the  arseoal  of 
Berhri.     The  fa<^ade  contains  but  few  windows,  and  has 

the  effect  of  a  loggia ^  or  appears  only  calculated  to  be 
placed  at  the  termination  of  a  garden,  for  the  purjiose 
of  viewing  the  prospect.  Notwithtitanding  these  and 
other  defects,  such  are  its  beauties,  that  it  is  justly  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  France* 

He  built  the  observatory  and  the  triumphal  arch  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine.  The  taste,  rich- 
ness, and  grandeur  of  the  latter  design  almost  vie  with 
those  of  auticjuity  ;  and  had  it  been  executed  in  marble, 
would  have  conferred  immortid  honour  on  Pcrrault  und 
the  whole  nation.  It  was  composed  of  stucco,  and  called 
dti  Trone,  but  exists  no  longer.  It  was  146  feet  long  in 
front  and  150  feet  high  ;  dimensions  far  superior  to  that  of 
Constant! ne  or  Septimius  Severus,  The  order  was  Co- 
rinthian, the  columns  ten  and  a  half  diameters  instead  of 
t4^n;  an  addition  which  appeared  necessary  in  order  to 
give  a  greater  degree  of  elegance,  and  to  liarmonise  it 
with  the  light  sculpture  with  which  this  ingenious  com- 
position was  adorned.  The  ornaments  were  admirably 
selected,  and  none  but  such  a  master  as  Perrault  could 
have  used  so  many  witliout  overloading  the  architecture ; 
every  part  displayed  taste »  The  pedestals  were  a  third  of 
the  order  in  height ;  the  principal  arch  was  25  feet  wide 
and  50  feet  high  :  the  lateral  ones  were  each  15  feet  wide. 
These  arches  were  bounded  by  a  square  rece**s,  which 
produced  a  noble  and  regular  character :  thus  every  part 
was  well  arranged »  and  the  sculpture  assisted  to  produce 
an  unusually  good  ctlect*  ChfU"les  le  Brun  made  a 
similar  model  for  the  same  subject,  but  not  so  beautiful. 

The  two  former  edifices  are  the  noblest  ornameuts  of 
Paris.  At  the  solicitation  of  Colbert,  Perrault  undertook  a 
translation  of  Vitruvius,  and  how  well  he  succeeded  is 
known  to  alb     His  index  is  very  well  arranged^  of  which 
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he  made  a  compendium  for  the  use  of  students^  and 
also  published  a  book  on  the  five  orders,  after  the 
method  of  the  ancients*  He,  with  many  other  French- 
men, has  tried  to  invent  a  new  order  of  architecture, 
and  produced  only  a  ridiculous  Corinthian,  with  ostrich 
feathers  in  the  capital.  The  columns  are  made  to  repre- 
sent trunks  of  trees. 

As  the  original  profession  of  Perrault  was  that  of  medi- 
cine, which,  however,  he  only  exercised  for  the  poor  and 
his  friends,  the  satirical  Despreaux,  to  revenge  himself 
for  Perrault's  opinion  of  his  satires,  in  his  last  canto  of  I 
L*Art  Poetique,  celebrated  the  metamorphosis  from  phy- 
sician into  architect :  — 

*^  Noire  assassia  renonce  ^  sod  art  iDhumain, 
Et  de  jamais  la  thgle  et  I'^quienre  h  la  m^n, 
LaissaDl  de  Gaiien  la  acieoce  suspecte 
De  m^chanl  medecin  devient  bon  architected' 


Perrault  was  weak  enough  to  hasten  to  Colbert,  de*  * 
mamding  satisfaction  of  the  satirist;  Colbert  asked  Deft- 
preaux  what  had  induced  him  to  do  so.  The  latter  imme- 
diately answered,  that  Perrault  had  himself  established  the 
precept^  that  it  w^as  better  to  be  a  builder  than  a  phy- 
sician. The  minister  only  laughed,  and  Perrault  was 
taught,  that  if  a  satire  is  false  it  should  only  excite  our 
smile,  and,  if  true,  an  anxiety  to  correct  ourselves,  but 
in  no  case  our  anger.  The  faculty  has  vindicated  his 
memory  by  placing  his  portrait  among  its  most  cele- 
brated members. 

The  observ^atory  of  Paris  has  a  character  of  originality 
very  confonnable  to  its  purpose ;  it  is  flanked  by  octan- 
gular towers,  the  windows  of  which  are  very  high,  for  the 
purpose  of  aflbrding  an  extensive  view  of  the  heavens  from 
the  interior.  This  vast  edifice  is  terminated  by  a  platform* 
In  the  interior  are  large  vaulted  halls,  a  staircase  of  bold 
construction,  a  vestibule,  with  a  crypt,  meriting  the  most 
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alien ti^e  examination,  as  shewing  Perrault'a  knowledge  of 
const  met  ion. 

When  admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science, 
he  entirely  relinquished  the  practice  of  medicine,  except 
among  his  own  family  and  the  poor  j  and  devoted  himself 
to  natural  philosophy.  He  published  four  volumes  under 
Ihe  title  of  **  Essais  de  Physique."  He  also  published  a 
eoUection  of  machines  to  raise  and  remove  weights,  and 
for  various  other  purposes,  extremely  useful  to  society. 
He  dissected  a  variety  of  animals,  and  died  in  consequence 
of  having  dissected  a  camel,  when  in  such  a  state  of  putre- 
faction as  to  produce  an  illness  in  all  who  had  assisted  at 
it.  It  is  said  that  he  drew  up  regulations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  architecture. 


ROLAND  FREART;  de  Chambhay, 
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Cousin  of  M*  Desnoyers,  the  war  secretary  of  state,  and 
superintendant  of  the  buildings  under  Louis  XIII,,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  twice  to  Rome;  once  in  1640,  on  some 
afiairs  of  importance,  and  the  other  to  procure  the  papal 
blessing  on  two  crowns  of  jewels,  which  their  majesties 
presented  to  the  Madonna  di  Loretto,  in  token  of  their 
gratitude  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
LouiB  XIV.  M.  de  Cham  bray  a\^iled  himself  of  these 
two  journeys,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  RL  de 
Chantelon,  and  the  celebrated  M.  Poussin,  to  make  a 
collection  of  all  that  ^vas  rare  and  curious  in  the  fine  arts 
of  Italy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  excel- 
lent treatise,  **  Parallt  le  de  TiVrchitecture  Antique  avec  le 
Modeme  ;*'  an  exceedingly  useful  work,  and  which  would 
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be  Btill  more  so,  if  he  had  ftufKcienity  explained  the  prin- 
ciples which  serve  as  the  basis  to  his  parcUleU  and  for 
want  of  which  the  whole  work  may  be  said  not  to  rest  on 
sufficient  authority.  Still  more  aerial  is  his  CorinthiaDi 
composed  from  an  idea  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

When  Bernini  was  in  France,  the  king  desired  M.  de 
Chambray  to  work  in  concert  with  that  architect,  who  soon 
discovered  the  superior  acquirements  of  the  Frenchman, 
and  had  the  liberality  to  confess  the  same  to  the  king, 
observing,  that  his  majesty  need  not  have  required  him  to  | 
take  so  long  a  journey,  for  that,  in  M,  de  Chambray, he  had 
a  master  whom  he  should  have  felt  an  honour  in  following, 
and  that  he  was  not  so  bold  as  to  make  any  change  in  hm 
design  for  the  Louvre.  This  liberality,  Hke  great  meiij  ts 
rarely  to  be  found;  they  alone  can  duly  appreciate  and  pay 
the  just  tribute  to  merit ;  thus  rendering  themselves  still 
greater.  Ignorance  feeds  on  jealousy,  and  then  becomes 
its  victim. 


GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  DE'  ROSSI,  a  Roman, 


(Born  1616,  died  16d5») 


A  son  of  Lazzaro  de'  Rossi,  of  Brembato,  in  the  Berga- 
masco*  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  architecture 
from  an  obscure  master,  and,  without  having  learnt  dnmir- 
ing.  became  a  good  architect,  solely  from  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  sumptuous  edifices  of  Rome.  Ue  was, 
therefore,  indebted  to  the  hand  of  another  for  the  expres- 
fiion  of  those  tlioughts  which  he  so  nobly  conceived.  On 
the  Corso  at  Rome  he  erected  that  part  of  the  Palazzo 
d'  Aste,  now  the  Renuceini,  the  facade  of  which  is  gene- 
raliy  considered  a  mast cqiiecc  of  architecture.    The  divi- 
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sioti  of  the  windows  and  stories  is  correct,  and  the  rustic 

work  produces  a  good  eflect ;  but  the  ornaments  of  the 
windows  are  clumsy,  and  the  forms  of  the  pcKliments  too 
whimsical.  The  side  towards  the  street  is  distorte<l  hy 
bands  of  pilasters,  buried  behind  each  other ;  those  at  the 
two  extremities  are  meagre,  the  members  of  the  basement 
too  heavy,  the  jambs  of  the  door  poor,  the  entablature  too 
massive*  and  the  windows  between  the  corbels  appear  not 
to  have  been  the  original  design  of  the  architect,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  relative  to  the  entrance, 
which  looks  as  if  leading  to  a  grotto,  as  the  situation,  and 
other  circumstances,  would  not  allow  of  its  being  other- 
wise. 

The  arrangement  of  the  majestic  palace  built  by  Rossi, 
for  the  prince  Altieri  at  Gcsu,  is  much  superior.  Magni- 
ficence is  the  pervading  character  of  the  edifice,  both 
ejctemally  and  internally.  The  division  of  the  stories  is 
stately*  and  the  windows  are  well  disposed.  The  pedi- 
ments to  those  of  the  third  story  might  have  been  spared, 
because  neither  beautiful  nor  useful,  and  are  too  near 
the  entablature.  The  two  Ionic  columns  which  adorn  the 
door  are  too  slender.  The  court  is  a  square,  with  porticoes 
of  pilasters;  and  the  architecture  is  treated  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  may  rather  be  tenned  slight  than  magnifi- 
cent, and  consequently  not  corresponding  with  the  stately 
exterior.  The  staircase  is  grand,  and  well  lighted,  but  here 
and  there  narrowed  by  pilasters  which  support  the  roof; 
the  balustrades  appear  falling,  from  being  placed  at  right 
lines  with  the  inclination  of  the  flights ;  and  the  doors  of 
the  apartments  to  the  landings  are  not  elegant  enough. 

The  greatest  defect  in  this  palace  is  the  principal  part 
being  more  elevated  than  that  on  the  Piazza  Gcsu,  form- 
ing almost  a  separate  building.  In  the  other  wing,  towards 
the  Fiazzo  Venezia,  is  a  large  gate,  leading  to  a  rectan- 
gular court,  which  communicates  immediately  with  tfjc 
first.     It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  that  in  such  an  cdi- 
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fice,  which  may  be  classed  among  the  finest  palaces  of 
Rome,  and  standing  insulated  as  it  does,  a  greater  degree 
of  unity  should  not  have  been  observed. 

De"  Rossi  also  built  the  Palazzi  Astalli  and  Muti,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Campidoglio,  the  hospital  delle  Doime,  at 
San  Giovanni  Laterano,  the  church  of  San  Pantaleo,  the 
elegant  and  rich,  though  defective,  chapel  of  the  Monte 
della  Pieta,  and  the  church  of  the  Maddalena,  which  he, 
however,  left  imperfect,  and  was  afterwards  so  miserably 
finished  by  others,  with  a  profusion  of  fanciful  ornaments, 
both  in  the  exterior  and  interior.  From  these,  and  other 
bnildingB  elsewhere,  De'  Rossi  amassed  80,000  crowns^ 
part  of  which  he  left  to  the  hospital  della  Consolazione, 
part  to  the  Sancta  Sanctorum,  and  part  for  the  portioning 
of  young  women. 

He  was  disinterested  and  generous,  of  which  he  gave  a 
proof  to  the  painter  Baciccio,  to  whom  he  sold  a  house  for 
the  same  price  as  he  had  given  for  it  at  an  auction, 
although  Baciccio,  who  was  pleased  with  it,  offered  him 
more.  His  conversation  was  frank,  but  mixed  with  a 
little  hauteur.  His  style  of  architecture  was  grand ;  ho 
was  clever  in  the  distribution  of  light,  in  the  solidity  of 
his  ornaments,  and  in  accommodating  his  building  to  its 
situation,  to  which,  though  it  might  happen  to  be  con- 
fined, he  was  enabled  to  give  the  appearance  of  space* 


FILIPPO  SANCHEZ, 

(Died  1696,) 


Built  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco,  at  Guadalaxa" 
the  celebrated  Pantheon,  or  the  sepulchral  chapel  of  the 
illustrious  family  dell*  Infantado.    This  chapel  is  ullipticaJi^  J 
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and  the  descent  to  it  is  by  fifty^five  steps ;  it  contains 
twenty-aix  urns,  placed  between  eight  pilasters,  which 
divide  the  circumference,  and  also  a  small  chapel,  with 
fonr  jasper  columns*  There  is  a  grandeur  produced  by 
richness  of  materials :  it  is  said  that  it  cost  two  mil- 
lions of  crowns.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  been  executed 
by  Filippo  della  Penna. 


ALESSANDRO  VELASQUEZ, 


An  architect  and  painter*  He  re-modemised  the  church 
of  the  Monache  las  Vallecas,  at  Madrid,  ornamenting  the 
inferior  part  with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  placed  Corinthian 
columns  to  the  altars.     He  also  painted  it  in  fresco. 


I 


CORRADO   RODULF, 


A  German,  and  son  of  a  sculptor.  Requiring  a  better 
master,  he  fled  from  the  paternal  house,  went  to  PariSi 
thence  to  Italy,  and  studied  Bernini*  With  his  warm 
imagination,  had  he  studied  Palladio,  he  would  have 
designed  something  regular.  He  then  went  to  Spain,  and 
acquired  great  credit  in  Valencia*  In  the  rich  cathedral, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Esculapius,  be  erected  a  facade  of  three  orders ; 
an  expedient  considered  necessary  to  prevent  its  being 
concealed  by  the  large  ancient  tower  of  Giovanni  Franch  ; 
an  expedient  no  way  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose 
intended^    and    nothing   can  be  more  absurd   than  the 
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fa<jade  of  a  church  broken  into  so  many  parts.  The  first 
order  conststs  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  between  which 
are  niches,  with  bad  statues  ;  the  second  of  four  columns, 
also  Corinlhiau,  with  statues  in  the  intercoUimniations^  the 
best  of  which  are  the  work  of  Rodulf  j  the  third  is  an  attic, 
hkewise  Corinthian,  with  a  pediment.  The  interior  of  this 
Gothic  cathedral  is  spoilt  by  the  modem  embelUshmetit ; 
— a  very  gencml  misfortune, 

Rochilf  was  employed   in   Barcelona  by  the  archdukei  ^ 
afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  III. 


MATTAI  DE^  ROSSI,  a  Roman, 


(Born  1637,  died  1695,) 


Leah  NT  architecture  of  Marc  Antonio,  his  futher,  wmT 
was  a  tolerable  architect;  and  liaving  studied  geometry 
and  the  belles  lettres,  aftenaards  went  to  the  school  of  | 
Bernini,  who  was  more  attached  to  him  than  to  any  of  his 
pupils,  took  him  with  him  to  France,  and  employed  him 
in  almost  all  his  principal  works.  He  had  the  super- 
intendance  of  a  palace,  built  by  Clement  IX.  at  Lampo- 
recchio;  as  also  of  the  churcli  of  the  8colopj,  at  Mon- 
terano.  By  order  of  the  pope,  he  published  a  distinct 
account  of  the  Vatican  cupola,  proving  the  fear  of  its 
falling  to  be  perfectly  absurd,  and  that  Bernini,  in  making 
a  niche  to  each  pier  only,  followed  the  design  of  the 
original  architect. 

On  the  death  of  Bernini,  De*  Rossi  succeeded  to  the 
greater  part  of  his  employments,  and  to  that  of  architect 
of  St,  Peter's,  The  sepulchre  of  Clement  X.  in  the 
Vatican  temple,  the  fa^-adc  of  Santa  Galla,  the  rustic  gute 
at  the  back  part  of  the  Altieri  palace,  with  the  i^table^^ 
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and  the  custom-house  of  Ripa  grande,  are  all  the  works  of 
De'  Rossi.  He  made  a  design  for  the  oratory  of  the  father 
Caravita,  but  it  was  not  commenced  on  account  of  it^i 
great  expense.  He  executed  a  great  part  of  the  palace 
of  Montc-Citorio,  finishing  the  staircase,  the  portico,  and 
the  upper  apartment.  That  excellenl  pope  Innocent  XII. 
who  so  justly  appreciated  ull  real  merit,  higlily  esteemed 
this  architect,  and  honoured  him  with  the  cross  of  the 
order  di  Cristo* 

He  was  sent  for  and  went  into  France,  to  execute  some 
designs  of  Bernini :  he  was  honoured  with  the  favour  of 
the  king,  and,  among  other  things,  made  a  model  for  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre.  A  war,  however,  broke  out,  and 
De*  Rossi  returned  to  Rome,  loaded  with  honours  or  pre- 
sents. For  the  prince  Pamtilj  ho  built  the  cathedral  of 
Valmontone,  of  an  elliptical  form,  with  a  good  campanile. 
Innocent  XIL  sent  him  to  the  marshes,  to  take  an  account 
of  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  overflow  of  the  waters ; 

■  but  on  liis  return  to  Rome,  he  was  taken  with  an  internal 
complaint,  which  terminated  his  existence,  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  year,  to  the  grief  of  every  one,  his  courtesy  and 
kindness  rendering  him  generally  beloved.  He  had  a 
good  knowledge  of  architecture,  drew  well,  and  united  to 
a  ready  imagination  much  correctness  of  style. 

■      Built  the  church  de  TOratoirc,  in  the  me  St,  Honorfe, 

I      decorated  the   gallery  and   added   to   the  court  of  the 

Louvre,  erected  the  fagade  towards  the  river  of  the  same 

palace*  the  palais  royal,  and  the  chateau  and  parochial 

I 


JACQUES  LE  MERCIER, 
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built  tlie  collage  of  the  Sortrnme,  and  in  1636,  tlM  dtniek 
of  the  Mine  name.  The  higadt  of  this  church,  towaids 
the  college,  is  trested  in  a  good  manner,  the  buttnnee, 
which  resist  the  pressure  of  the  Taolts,  are  managed  with 
skill,  and,  though  by  no  means  resemUing  the  Gothic, 
give  to  the  church  that  sacred  character  suitable  to  it. 
The  principal  facade  is  an  aasembUge  of  deiKts ;  orden 
of  far  too  delicate  proportions,  the  detaib  not  i 
studied,  the  pilasters  badly  distributed,  niches  too 
ion  the  large  statues,  the  door  low,  and  phioed  within  too 
hig^  an  arch.  Hie  cupola  is  in  the  taste  of  that  of  Val* 
de-Gr&ee,  but  smaller.  The  cardinal  de  Richlieu  selectsd 
the  Sorbonne  for  the  place  of  his  sepulture,  and  the  archi* 
tect  consequently  gave  a  sepulchral  air  to  the  dinreh. 
The  obscurity,  the  too  sombre  style  of  his  arehiteotaie^ 
the  hsnhness  of  the  greater  part  of  the  members,  At 
multiplicity  of  the  niches,  the  dark  tone  of  the  aafUsi^ 
the  sculptures,  the  pavement,  all  conyey  the  idea  of  a 
mausoleum,  nor  is  eren  the  humidity  wanting.  The  toadb 
of  the  fiunous  carriinal  is  in  white  marble ;  a 
piece  of  Girardon.  He  also  built  the  church  of  the  i 
oiation  at  Touia,  commenced  that  of  Saint  Roch,  at  Pens^ 
and  the  portal  of  the  church  at  Ruel  and  Bagndet. 


BON  QUARITfO  GUARINI. 
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and  mathematics,  as  his  yarious  works  testify.  They  are 
entitled,  **  Pkcita  Philosophica,  Euclides  Adauctus,  Cce- 
testis  Mathematica/'  in  which  he  treats  on  dialUng,  and 
the  method  of  measuring  buildings.  He  had  also  read 
the  best  authors  on  architecture,  Vitnivius,  Alberti,  Pal- 
ladio,  8cc.  as  we  leam  from  his  posthumous  work,  entitled 
**  Architettura  Civile  j  '*  and  it  is  strange  that>  amidst  so 
much  learning,  he  could  have  committed  such  absurdities 
in  architecture.  When  the  stomach  is  deranged,  any 
food,  however  wholesome^  becomes  injurious. 

He  was  architect  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  erected  a 
number  of  buildings  at  Turin,  These  are, — 1st,  The  gate 
of  the  Po^  concave,  convex >  and  disgusting  to  the  sight. 
2d,  The  chapel  of  the  Sudario,  of  a  round  form,  heavy  in 
its  arrangements  and  ornaments.  3d,  The  church  of  San 
Lorenzo,  of  the  Teatine  Fathers,  of  a  square  form,  a  number 
of  arches,  covered  with  a  cupola,  with  a  portico  both  at  the 
front  and  back.  In  the  whole  of  this  edifice  there  is  not 
one  right  line,  to  which  principle  the  good  father  appears 
to  have  been  a  declared  enemy.  4th,  The  church  of  San 
Filippo  Neri,  in  the  same  taste^  with  a  most  awkward 
facade,  concealed  by  columns  and  pilasters.  5th,  The 
palace  of  the  prince  Filiberto,  of  Savoy,  of  two  orders  of 
architecture ;  the  6rst  Doric,  containing  two  ranges  of 
windows^  the  second  Corinthian,  containing  three  :  but 
what  kind  of  orders,  windows,  and  ornaments,  let  those 
who  have  seen  them  decide.  6th,  Two  palaces  for  the 
princes  of  Carignano;  one  at  Turin,  and  the  other  at 
Racconigi. 

It  has  been  the  fate,  not  ordy  of  Turin,  but  of  many 
other  cities,  to  receive  embellishments  from  the  hand  of 
the  father  Guarini.  In  Modena,  his  native  place,  he  built 
the  church  of  San  Vincenzo ;  at  Verona,  the  tabernacle  of 
San  Niccolo;  at  Vicenza,  the  church  of  San  Gaetano;  at 
Messina,  the  church  of  the  Soniraaschi ;  at  Paris,  that  of 
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Sant*  Anna ;  at  Pragoe,  that  of  Santa  Maria  d'Ettinga ; 
and,  finally,  at  Lisbon,  that  of  Santa  Maria  deOa  IMvina 
ProTidenza.  In  all  these  edifices,  whim,  irregularity,  and 
mass,  both  in  the  plans,  elevation,  and  ornaments,  are  the 
prevailing  features. 

The  church  of  San  Gaetano,  in  Vicenza,  is  not,  however, 
really  by  Ouarini,  but  by  the  count  Frigimelica,  a  noble  of 
Padua,  but  who  had  also  a  bad  taste :  it  was  finished 
1730.  The  church  of  the  monks  of  Araceli  is  also  by 
Guarini,  and  has  a  most  absurd  cupola,  though  well  oom- 
sponding  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  which  is  as  ex- 
pensive as  it  is  ridiculous.  It  must  have  required  some 
courage  in  Guarini  to  erect  this  monstrous  production  in  a 
Palladian  city.  But,  unfortunately,  this  is  a  spedea  of 
courage  in  which  some  artists  are  by  no  means  deficient. 
Ignorance,  mixed  with  presumption,  conceals  from  tlieir 
view  every  thing  but  their  own  transcendent  merit.  Gua- 
rini having  read  in  Vitruvius  that  the  Ionic  order  ia  taken 
from  the  proportions  of  a  female,  loaded  it  with  flowen, 
gems,  and  various  feminine  ornaments. 

He  maintained,  against  the  opinion  of  Palladio,  the 
propriety  of  broken  pediments,  and  adopted  every  species  of 
defect,  however  absurd.  His  windows  only  aflTorded  half 
the  necessary  quantity  of  light,  and  were  of  a  most  extra- 
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PIERRE  PAUL  PUJET, 

(Bom  1622,  died  1694,) 

SuRNAM  BB  the  Michael  Angelo  of  France, being,  like  hinx, 
a  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect.  Not  content  with  the 
little  learning  he  coukl  accjuire  at  Marseille5,  his  native 
place,  from  his  father,  a  painter  and  architect,  and  from 
one  Romano,  a  ship-builder,  he  went  when  very  young  to 
Italy;  and  after  various  inconveniences,  met  at  Florence 
with  kindness  and  attention  from  the  first  sculptor  of  the 
grand  duke ;  and  was  still  more  fortunate  at  Rome,  in  his 
acquaintance  with  Pietro  da  Cortona.  He  surprised  this 
H  great  man  by  his  abilities;  but  he  was  now  desirous  of 
"^  returning  to  Marseilles,  although  only  twenty  years  of  age- 
Here  he  made  a  design  for  the  vessel  called  La  Reine, 
smd  then  returned  to  Italy,  to  draw  the  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, by  order  of  the  queen;  but  the  fate  of  these  draw- 
ings is  unknown  to  us.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  pictures,  which  are  in  various  churches 
at  Aix,  and  elsewhere.  In  these,  the  correctness  of  the 
drawing,  the  strength  and  elegance  of  the  manner,  with 
Ihe  freshness  of  his  colouring,  are  equally  worthy  of  our 
admiration ;  but,  in  consequence  of  an  illness,  Pujet  was 
ordered  to  relinquish  the  art. 

His  two  termini,  which  support  the  balcony  oftheUotel- 
de-Ville,  at  Toulon,  although  his  first  work  in  sculpture, 
received  the  approbation  of  Bernini;  the  Terra  with  Janus, 
and  Hercules,  which  he  sculptured  at  Paris,  were  still 
more  admired. 

At  'Marseilles,  he  made  a  number  of  projects  for  the 

ement  of  the  public  way»  caUed,  in  Italy,  il  Corso, 
1.  R 
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in  France,  Boulevards ;  they  were  graced  with  two  triumphal 
arches*  His  design  for  a  pubUc  palace  in  the  same  city 
was  also  superb ;  but  it  was  only  projected,  J 

Pujet  resided  fiome  time  at  Geaoa,  where  are  his  two 
statues  of  San  Sebastiano,  and  Sant'  Ambrogio,  in  the 
church  of  the  Cari^ano ;  the  group  of  the  Assumption,  in 
the  Hotel  de'  Povcri ;  the  Mationna,  in  the  private  oratory 
of  the  Sauli ;  the  chapel  of  St,  Louis^  in  the  church  of  tbcL^y 
Annunziata;  for  which  church  be  made  the  design,  andi^| 
which  wag  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Signori  Lo- 
mellini.  Notwithstanding  the  remuneration  and  generous 
offers  made  to  him  by  the  Genoese  nobility,  Pujet  re- 
turned to  France,  at  the  request  of  Colbert,  who  val 
him  for  possessing  the  good  opinion  of  Bernini.  He 
appointed  sujierintendant  over  the  decomtion  of  vessel 
with  a  stipend  of  120O  crowns.  He  made  designs  foi 
some  stems  of  ships,  and  dso  for  the  ansenal.  and  ti 
public  palace  at  Toulon,  but  which  were  not  executed  s] 
he»  however,  gained  the  esteem  of  all,  for  his  invention  of  a 
variety  of  useful  machines.  He  introduced  the  use  of  the 
crane  for  ships :  he  invented  a  machine  for  drawing  vesada 
from  the  basins  by  means  of  two  men ;  whereas  it  formerly 
required  ten  to  disembark  the  cannons  and  anchors.  Th^ 
royal  arms  over  the  public  palace  of  Marseilles,  also,  do  greal 
honour  to  this  artist.  But  his  Mito  Crotona  is  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  Farnese  Hercules.  This  piece  of 
sculpture  was  removed  from  Toulon  to  Versailles.  Louia 
XIV,  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  caae,  and  the 
queen  on  seeing  the  statue  expressed  in  the  act  of  cleaTm<r 
the  oak,  cried  out,  *'  Oh,  le  pauvre  homme  !"  The  gtoup 
of  Andromeda  and  Perseus  is  aleo  much  admired^  as  ii 
his  Alexander,  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  Milonese  plague. 

Pujet  was  not  made  for  a  court,  and  he  retired  lo 
Marseilles,  and  built  several  churches  ^ — those  of  the  Capu- 
chin and  of  la  Cbarite ;  and  bis  small  palaw»  with  the 
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inscription ;  **  Nothing  catn  be  attained  without  labour/' 
He  died  overcome  with  fatigue.  He  was  open,  sincere, 
lively,  impatient,  blunt,  and  choleric ;  but  a  good  man. 


NICOLAS  GOLDMAN, 


(Bom  1623,  died  1665,) 


Was  bom  at  Breslau,  and  was  author  of  many  valuable 
works*  These  are  Elementa  Architecture  Militaris ;  on 
the  Useof  the  Proportional  Corapasses  ;  deStylometris  ;  on 
Architecttire,  and  a  Description  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
He  invented  the  manner  of  describing  the  Ionic  volute, 
which  he  said  was  taken  from  Vitruvius,  and  is  more 
perfect  than  that  of  Vignola,  both  on  account  of  its  being 
geometrical,  and  of  the  lintel  being  drawn  with  the  same 
precision  as  the  first  contour. 


FRANCOIS  BLONDEL,  a  Frenchman, 


(Bom  1617^  died  1&86,) 


A  profeaaor  of  mutheinatics  a»d  architecture,  at  the 
Academie  Royale.  He  aecofnpanied  Louis  de  Lomenie, 
count  of  Briefme,  to  Switzerland,  of  which  journey  he 
gitres  a  Latin  narration*  He  had  a  coasiderable  military 
appotntxnent,  both  in  the  marines  and  the  regular  troops; 
and  httving  also  conducted  sotne  negociations  at  foreign 
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courts,  he  arrived  to  the  rank  of  field -marshal,  and  coun- 
sellor of  state.     He  also  had  the  honour  of  teaching  ma- 
thematics to  the  daupliin*    The  gates  of  St.  Denis  and  St. 
Antoine,  at  Paris,  arc  his  design.     The  latter  is  in  a  most 
trifling  and  defective  style  of  architecture;   but  that  of 
St.  Dennis  is  a  triumphal   arch — majestic,  both   for  its 
size  and  beautiful  elevation,  as  well  as  for  its  ornaments 
and  massive  entablature.     Some  insist  that  the  triumphal 
arches  of  the  Romans  must  yield  to  the  beauty  of  this. 
To   these  gates  he  affixed  very   apposite  inscriptions  in 
Latin,  being  well  versed  in  the  belles  lettres,  of  which  we 
have  a  proof  in  his  *'  Comparison  of  Pindar  with  Horace." 
He  also  made  designs  for  various  embellishments  in  Paris* 
He   was  director   of  the  Academy  of  Architecture,   and 
member  of  that  of  the  sciences  ;    and  has  rendered  bimsel 
famous  by  his  notes  to  the  work  on  architecture  by  Savot ; 
his  Treatise  on  Architecture,  in  three  vols,  folio ;  a  Cour 
of  Mathematics ;    the  History  of  the   Roman  Calendar ; 
the  Art  of  Throwing    Shells ;  and   the  New  Method  of , 
Fortification. 


FRANCESCO  PICCHIANI,  of  Ferrara, 

Called  PICCHETTI, 
(Died  1690,) 

A  celebrated  antiquary,  who  was  sent  into  Italy  by  the 
Marquis  del  Carpio,  viceroy  of  Naples,  in  search  of  an-J 
tiquities.  He  settled  at  Naples,  where  his  father,  Barto- 
lommeo,  had  erected  the  church  del  Monte  della  Miseri-  I 
cordia,  in  a  circular  form,  with  seven  altars,  alluding  to*, 
the  seven  works  from  whence  the  church  derived  its.; 
name.     Francesco  built  the  church  and  monastery  of  Sau. 
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Ciovanni  dcDa  Monache,  without  the  Porta  Alba;  he 
rebuilt  the  church  of  Santo  Agostino,  near  the  mint ;  that 
of  la  Divino  Amore ;  the  church  and  monastery  de* 
Miracoli ;  rcmodernised  San  Gcrolamo  dellc  Monache, 
and  rebuilt  the  Monte  do*  Poverty  in  the  Strada  di  To- 
ledo, near  la  Nunziatura.  His  reputation  was  high,  espo- 
cially  for  his  arrangement  of  a  dock.  One  Bonaventura 
Presti^  who  from  a  carpenter  became  a  Cistertian  monk, 
wished  also  to  be  considered  an  architect  and  engineer  ; 
and  having  acquired  some  consideration  by  his  rebuilding 
the  palace  of  the  Nunziatura,  and  some  other  buildings,  he 
managed  so  well  with  the  viceroy.  Don  Pietro  Antonio 
d' Arragona,  that  he  was  appointed  to  build  the  dock.  The 
good  friar  designed  to  place  it  in  the  situation  of  the 
Piazza  dell'  Arsenate  ;  and  id  though  tliose  acquainted 
with  the  subject  represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  too 
narrow  if  so  placed,  and  that  the  royal  palace  would  also 
be  much  inconvenienced  from  a  want  of  air,  in  a  low  and 
confined  situation,  filled  with  vessels  and  galleys,  he  still 
continued  obstinate  in  his  original  intention.     He  com- 

I  menced  his  undertaking,  but  in  the  digging  the  water 
flowed  in  so  fast,  that  the  friar,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  was 
unable  to  slop  it.  The  viceroy  sent  him  back  to  the  Cis- 
tertians,  and  employed  Picchetti  and   Carfero,    who.  by 

I  means  of  wheels,  similar  to  those  used  in  Naples  to  w^ater 
the  6elds,  got  the  water  out,  and  reduced  the  dock  to  the 
form  in  which  we  now  see  it,  providing  a  number  of 
fountains  for  the  convenience  of  the  galleys  and  royid 
veesels.  Picchetti  also  executed  the  beautiful  and  ma- 
jestic road  leading  from  the  dock  to  the  piazza  of  the 
palace,  and  adorned  it  with  elegant  fountains.  These,  and 
other  works,  procured  this  architect  general  esteem;  as 
did  also  his  courteous  and  agreeable  majmers.  His  co- 
leraporary  was  Gcnnaro  Sacco,  u  Neapolitan  arch  i  tee  I, 
%vlio,   in   rcmodernising    ilic   church    and    monastery   of 
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Monte  Oliireto,  in  his  native 
ficulties,  on  account  of  some  chapels  and  other  irregula- 
rities in  the  church,  which  projected  into  the  cloister*    Bui 
he  w&fl  well  able  to  overcome  these  impediments. 


GIAN  GIACOMO  MONTI,  a  Bolognesz, 


(Died  1692^) 


Was  &  painter  of  some  merits  and  clever  in  arehitacture. 
The  church  of  Santo  Agostino,  built  at  Modena,  aAer  hit  J 
design  and  direction,  m  much  admired.     At  Bologna^  hisi 
native  place,  he  erected  the  beautiful  church  of  Corpiui| 
Domini^  made  the  designs  for  the  ornaments  of  the  lateral 
organs,  and  for  the  galleries  of  the  choir  of  tlie  Basilica 
San  Petronio,  and  built  a  magnificent  gallery  in  his  own 
house,  which  is  now  Pala^czo  Monti «     But  his  princip<al 
work  was  the  grand  portico  which  led  from  the  Saragosf^ 
gate  at  Bologna  to  the  Monte  della  Guardia,  a  distance  of 
tw^o  miles  and  a  half,  where  the  sacred  image  called  di  Saa 
liUca  is  kept.    This  great  undertaking  was  commence  in  I 
1674.     II  Monti  there  erected  the  majestic  arch  which 
serves  as  an  entrance  to  the  portico  :  he  was  indefatigable 
in  prosecuting  the  work,  but  did  not  hve  to  see  it 
pleted. 


ANHRKA   J.E  NOTRE. 
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lNDREA  LE  NOTRE,  a  Parisian. 


(Bom  1613,  died  IfOO,) 


StjC€;££l>Ei>  hia  father  in  the  employ  of  superintcndiiiit  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleriea:  he  travelled  tlirough  Italy, 
and  became  one  of  the  first  in  the  laying  out  of  gardens. 
Thia  architectural  gardening  has  made  more  jjrogress  in 
France  than  in  Italy,  from  whence  the  Frencli  derived  it. 
The  French  being  more  disjwsed  to  mirth  than  the  Italians^ 
the  majestic  villas  of  Rome  Frascati,  and  Tivoli*  to  them 
have  too  great  an  air  of  melancholy,  tie  visited  the  most 
boasted  villas  of  Rome  and  Florence,  but  condemned 
tlieiii  as  deficient  in  good  taste:  —  triHing  fountains, 
HD&U  baths,  grottoes  in  rock&»  organs,  birds,  and  other 
bagatelles  —  nothing  noble  or  grand  :  the  artists  of  Italy 
have  not  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  beautiful 
climate.  All  this  is  asserted  by  IVL  Le  Notre  in  his  ma- 
nuscript; and  he  says,  moreover,  thai  the  villas  Pamfilj 
and  Lodovisi  are  his  designs. 

M.  he  Notre  lays  down  a  law  for  gardening,  and  wfis 
the  first  to  use  porticoes,  labyrinths,  grottoes,  parterres, 
and  to  reduce  the  trees  and  plants  in  tliose  varied  and 
whimaical  t\>nns,  which  are  admired  in  villas.  His  first 
attempt  was  at  Van  le  Vioomte,  for  the  famous  financier 
Fouqnct,  the  sport  of  fortune.  He  then  decorated  the 
royal  villas,  and  particularly  Versailles,  which  stands  un- 
rivalled in  the  richness  and  size  of  its  gardens.  These 
improvements,  which  at  first  charmed  and  delighted,  soon, 
however,  became  the  subject  of  vexation.  When  Louis  XIV. 
de^ed  to  see  tlie  sum  total  of  the  expense  for  VersailleB 
and  Marly,  he  was  so  astonished  at  it,  that  he  thr^w  the 
accoiAOlfi  into  the  fire«  that  no  memorial  might  remain  of 
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such  an  unparalleled  profusion.  The  following  may  bemen- 
tioned  as  defects :  First,  The  want  of  beauty  in  the  situa- 
tion. Gardens  never  can  be  really  beautiful,  if  wanting  the 
smiling  embellishments  of  nature,  and  an  enlivening  land- 
scape* Now,  the  situation  of  Versailles  is  naturally  wild, 
being  a  valley  surrounded  by  barren  hills  and  dark  forests : 
—a  harsh  countenance  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  an  at- 
tempt to  adorn  it.  Second :  The  methodical  regularity  which 
makes  us  feel  that  it  is  artificta],  and  that  the  simplicity 
of  nature  has  been  violated-  Tlie  parterres,  the  walks, 
the  little  woods  —  every  thing  is  set  out  according  to  rule. 
We  like  order  and  harmony  ;  but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of 
that  beautiful  negligence  and  charming  variety  which  are 
the  characteristics  of  all  the  productions  of  nature.  The 
hand  of  art  must  be  employed,  but  must  not  be  visible. 
Third :  The  too  great  extent  of  level  ground  produced  a  want 
of  the  variety  we  require ;  plains,  slopes,  valleys,  moundA, 
forming  agreeable  contrasts,  and  that  degree  of  the  pic- 
turesque which  gives  an  air  of  truth  and  nature  to  all 
around  us.  Fourth:  A  great  defect  in  the  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles, are  those  immense  masses  of  verdure,  which  pre- 
vent both  the  view  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  One 
always  appears  to  be  enclosed  within  verdant  walls.  Fifth  ; 
The  dull  hue  of  the  shrubs,  the  parterres,  and  the  sandy 
walks,  which  is  unpleasant  and  tiresome  to  the  eye.  There 
should  be  various  shades  of  green;  and,  instead  of  sand, 
which  gives  a  barren  effect,  the  walks  should  be  of  fine 
grass.  Sixth :  Notwithstanding  the  immense  sums  ex- 
pended m  conducting  the  water  to  Versailles,  the  foun- 
tains are  always  dry,  and  the  reservoirs  half  full  of  dead 
and  fcBtid  water,  and  only  play  on  days  of  festival. 

The  genius  of  M.  Le  Notre  shone  forth,  also,  in  the 
draining  a  morass  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  Versailles, 
Louis  XIV.  thought  that  to  dry  up  these  waters  would  be 
extremely  difficult.  '*  I  think  it  impossible,"  replied  Le 
Notre,  *'  and  would  do  exactly  the  contrary :  instead  of 
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fKjrsiating  in  dispersing  them,  I  will  unite  them  and  make 
them  flow  bo  as  to  form  a  canal :  "  and  hence  was  produced 
that  beautiful  canal  which  encloses  the  garden  of  Ver- 
saille>s,  M.  Le  Notre  was  made  cavalier  de  TOrder  de  St. 
Michel,  and  procurator-general  of  the  royal  buildings. 

This  man,  who  stood  alone  in  his  art,  had  a  mind  inex- 
haustible  in  curious  inventions;  and  to  him  only  belongs 
the  credit  of  all  the  wonders  which  compose  the  beauties 
of  the  royal  palaces,  and  the  delight  of  France.  The 
gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  terraces  of  Saint  Germainc- 
en-Lay e,  the  woods  of  the  Trianon,  the  natural  porticoes 
of  Marly,  the  espaliers  of  Chantilly,  the  walks  of  Meudon, 
arc  all  his  works. 

TJie  French  regret  that,  since  the  death  of  this  celebrated 
artist,  amidst  all  the  improvements  in  taste,  this  is  the 
only  one  that  has  degenerated.  They  complain  that  a 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  style  has  been  substituted. 
Twisted  walks,  miniature  groves,  &c.  are  now  in  fashion. 
The  largest  spaces  are  filled  up  with  small  parts,  orna- 
mented without  grace,  dignity,  or  simphcity;  instead  of 
durable  parterres,  they  have  baskets  of  flowers,  which  dis- 
appear in  a  few  days.  Ever^-^where  are  to  be  seen  vases 
of  terra  cotta,  Chinese  deformities,  and  other  things  of  a 
sinEiilar  description  and  of  bad  sculpture,  which  clearly 
evince  a  love  of  frivolity.  The  vexation  of  the  French  is 
doubled  by  observing,  that  in  England  a  good  taste  in 
gardening  is  common; — that  in  that  country.  Nature, 
adorned  with  modesty,  but  not  embellished,  dispenses 
her  ornaments  and  gifts  to  render  a  garden  the  asylum  of 
retirement  and  delight. 
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JULES  HARDOUIN  MANSART.  or  MANSARD. 


(Born  164A,  died  1706,) 


I 


Tub  son  of  a  sister  of  Frangois  Mansart^  whose  sumajiio 
be  took  from  becoming  heir  to  his  illustrious  uncle.  He 
made  aa  immense  fortune  under  Louis  XIV.  who  declairtd 
bira  his  architect,  cavalier  of  St.  Michel,  and  superintend- 
ant-general  of  the  royal  buildings,  arts,  and  manufactures. 
Almost  all  the  various  stately  edifices  erected  under  thii 
pompous  monarch  were  the  work  of  Mansard.  But  hii 
ability  was  not  certainly  equal  to  the  size  of  the  edifices 
and  however  superior  he  might  be  to  liis  uncle  in  fortunei 
be  by  no  means  equalled  bim  in  merit.  The  Chateau  df 
Igny,  near  Versailles,  built  by  Louis  XIV.  for  Madame 
le  Montespan,  is  the  first  work  of  any  importance  by  ^J 
Hardouin  Mansart,  and  is  certainly  that  in  which  he  hu  ^M 
given  the  best  proofs  of  his  good  taste.  The  proportions 
are  just,  and  correctness  is  observable  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  decoration.*  The  chateau  of  the  Trianon, 
the  gardens  and  chateau  of  Marly,  aie  his  designs.  These 
gardens  were  made  while  Le  Notre  was  in  Italy ;  but  this 
was  of  no  importance,  Mansard  knowing  well  how  to 
unite  architecture  with  gardening. 

The  greatest  work  by  tliis  architect  was  Versailles,  ll 
is  seldom  that  architects  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
employed  in  edifices  of  so  vast  a  siie;  and  Mansard's 
abihties  were  unequal  to  the  task.     First,  the  selectioj 
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*  Tiiis  building  was  decorated  with  the  Doric  order,  surmounted  by 
attic,  and  to  the  body  of  the  edifice  were  attached  two  wings ;  the  oenti* 
was  occupied  by  a  large  saloon,  the  entrance  to  which  was  by  three  ardies 
of  equal  size.     It  no  lonpjer  exists,  except  in  a  work  entitled,  *<  Les 
Profib,  iii  Elevations  du  Chaleau  de  Clugny/* 
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the  situation  is  the  moat  unfortunate  : — all  around  breathes 
an  air  offtadness;  the  atmosphere  ia  not  wholesome,  and 
there  is  a  want  of  water.  This  important  error  possibly 
does  not  belong  to  the  architect  In  the  second  place, 
the  taste  of  the  exterior  decoration  i&  tiitling  and  full  of 
defeats.  This  pala^ce  imposes  on  the  sight  at  a  distance, 
from  the  quantity  of  the  buildings  and  its  richness,  the 
roofs  being  all  gilt ;  but  our  admiration  diminishes  on  a 
nearer  approach^  and  entirely  disappears  on  our  arrival  at 
that  miserable  court  called  La  Cour  de  Marbre. 

The  part  towards  the  gardens  is  of  a  most  uninteresting 
form*  It  is  a  square  flanked  by  two  long  wings,  forming 
an  immense  fa^de  of  trifling  architecture,  without  pa* 
villous  y  and  when  looked  at  from  a  distance,  has  the  effect 
of  a  long  uniform  wall.  Finally,  tlae  interior  is  full  of 
errors  ;  the  staircase  is  too  far  from  the  entrance,  and  so 
concealed,  that  a  guide  is  requisite  to  point  it  out.  On 
ascending  these  stairs,  there  is  no  vestibule,  no  hall,  but 
two  or  three  little  rooms,  which  conduct,  in  an  angular 
direction,  to  an  antew^oom  nearly  dark.  The  apartments 
are  scattered  ;  there  is  no  regular  plan,  and  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  ascend  and  descend.  Of  tlie  gardens  we 
have  spoken  already :  thus  Versailles  has  been  justly 
denominated  "  a  favourite  without  merit/'  But  however 
gr^at  and  numerous  are  its  defects,  it  certainly  possesses 
some  beauties.  Among  these  the  orangery  is  remarkable  : 
it  has  Tuscan  columns,  and  is  managed  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent style.  The  chapel  also  evinces  great  knowledge : 
it  is  adorned  with  isolated  columns,  with  bold  architraves; 
but.  in  consequence  of  the  confined  situation.  Mansard 
could  not  display  all  liis  talent,^ 

*  This  paliusG  was  not  erected  by  a  siiugle  iifchitect^  tl  being  tjie  work 
^««fi0uspeiiods.  Louis  XIU.,  in  1624,  haviti^  obtain^-d  the  sigoory 
of  VenaiUei  for  a  huuUng-seat,  ececl^  ihc  ^si  chatie»u.     iouia  XIV.,  in 
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This  architect  designed  the  gallery  of  the  royal  pals 
the  Place  dc  Louis  XIV,,  exact  in  its  symmetry,  and 
rich  in  its  architecture,  but  it  has  more  the  appearance 
of  a  court  than  a  square ;  and  La  Place  de  la  Victoire  is 
also  small,  but  remarkable  for  the  number  of  streets  which 
proceed  from  it.  The  church  of  the  Annunciation  at 
St,  Denis  is  much  admired ;  the  grand  maison  de  St.  Cyr, 
and  the  cascade  of  St.  Cloud,  arc  also  the  works  of 
M,  Mansard,  who  finished  the  famous  church  of  the 
Invalids,  began  by  Liberal  Bruant,  and  raised  the  cupola 
to  it,  the  most  beautiful  of  Paris,  and  which  only  yields  to  ] 
that  of  St*  Peter  s  in  size.  It  is  so  placed,  that  when 
viewed  exactly  from  the  centre,  the  eye  enjoys  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  spectacles  that  can  be  derived  from 
architecture*  Moreover,  Mansard  endeavoured  to  give  a 
new  lustre  to  the  beautiful  paintings  which  adorn  the 
dome.  Before  his  time  they  were  only  lighted  by  windows 
in  the  lantern.  Mansard  made  the  other  openings  in  the 
outer  dome,  which  were  not  seen  from  the  interior,  and 
which  effectually  admit  the  light  required,  and  impart 
additional  splendour  to  the  paintings.  This  vault  be- 
coming decayed,  the  paintings  were  injured,  and  M.  Con- 
stant remedied  the  inconvenience  by  an  additional  vault. 


1660,  repaired  and  embellished  it  with  paintings*  These  improvements 
were  scarcely  completed,  when  he  msule  sufBcient  additions  to  enable  him 
to  bold  his  court  there ;  but  these  not  giving  satisfactioo,  were  in  gn^at 
measure  demolished,  and  three  new  bodies  of  building  were  thien  raised, 
from  the  designs  of  Leveau,  Tlie  ancient  chateau  thug  lost  its  origina] 
character ;  and  as  Louis  XIV,  respected  it  from  its  being  the  residence  of 
his  ancestor,  ho  would  not  permit  its  demolition,  but  ordered  it  to  be 
surrounded  with  new  walls,  which  are  tliose  towards  the  gajrden*  The 
whole  length  is  300  ^t,  and  the  height  60.  It  is  one  continued  tine  of 
building,  and  has,  from  its  want  of  a  sufBcient  number  of  breaJts  or  pro- 
jetiiom,  a  very  monotonous  effect,  A  basement  supports  an  order  not 
sufficiently  bold  or  conspicuous,  over  which  is  an  attic ;  and  the  vrhole  may 
be  said  to  have  no  other  merit  than  uniformily. 
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covering  that  in  which  were  the  paintings.  Mansard  was 
too  exuberant  in  ornaments,  and  was  incorrect  in  tlie 
apjilication  of  the  orders ;  but  he  was  ingenious  in  compo- 
sition, and  in  the  form  of  his  cnpolas. 


ANDREA  POZZO, 


(Bom  t642,  died  1709,) 


Was  bom  at  Trent,  and  at  twenty-three  years  of  age 
became  a  Jesuit.  It  is  related,  that  while  he  w^as  in  Home 
he  oflBciated  as  cook  in  the  Roman  college*  Some  Geraian 
caralier  obsemng  his  singular  abilities  in  paintings  which 
were  unknown  to  the  Jesuitical  fathers,  immediately  took 
him  from  the  kitchen,  and  employed  him  as  an  artist. 
This  may  be  true;  but  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the 
cautious  Jesuits  should  not  be  informed  of  the  talents  of 
their  brother  Pozzo.  He»  however,  proved  a  painter  of 
fiome  reputation.  He  worked  with  the  most  incredible 
oelerity,  and  more  especially  distinguished  himself  in  per- 
spective. He  also  attempted  architecture,  holding  it  as  an 
axiom  that  a  good  painter  must  necessarily  be  a  good 
architect  J  but  his  designs  convince  us  that  what  he 
thought  an  axiom  was  in  fact  a  paralogism.  The  altar  of 
St.  Ignazio,  in  the  church  del  Gesu  in  Rome,  is  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  brother  Pozzo.  It  is  the  richest  altar  of 
Rome,  or  of  all  Europe;  but  even  were  its  riches  quadruple 
what  they  really  are,  they  could  not  equal  its  architectural 
singularity.  That  of  San  Luigi  Gonzaga,  in  the  church  of 
Sant'  Ignazio,  is  equally  sumptuous  and  equally  absurd. 
We  have  glanced  over  tlie  two  thick  volumes  of  the  "  Pros- 
pettiva  de*  Pittori  ed  Architetti,"  magnificently  printed  by 
Pozzo ;  and  we  are  really  astonished  at  the  extent  of  his 
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foUy :  — Pedestals  on  pedestals,  colamos  on  corbels^  con- 
tinual undulations^  broken  pedimentd*  projectiood,  iire- 
gtilar  figures,  and,  what  is  still  more  monstrous,  twisted 
columns  like  a  serpent  raising  itself  erect*  In  this  work 
there  are  two  designs  for  the  fagade  of  San  Giovanni 
Laterano  :  one  is  with  Corinthian  pilastei-8,  strangely  bent 
and  projected  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  concave  with  two  large 
horns  or  half  pediments  distorted  ;  the  other  is  a  zigzag, 
of  the  most  ridiculous  form,  with  the  portico  also  undu- 
lated. Whoever  wishes  to  become  the  reverse  of  an 
architect,  should  study  the  aichitecture  of  Fra  Pozzo,  He 
somewhere  painted  a  cupola  supported  by  columns  placed 
on  corbels.  Architects  should  close  their  eyes  on  soein^ 
such  octravagancies. 

He  died  at  Vienna,  where  he  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
emperor  to  execute  some  paintings,  and  where  he  re- 
modernised  some  churches,  among  which  was  that  of  the 
Casa  Professa  deUa  Compaguia,  those  of  the  Misericordia, 
of  the  Riscatto,  la  Mercede,  &c.  His  chai'acter  was  ex* 
empiary^  and  he  was  disinterested  and  modest. 


ANTOINE  LE  PAUTRE, 

(Born  1614,  died  1691*} 

He  printed  in  folio  a  work  entitled  "  Lee  CEuvres  d'Ardbi* 
tecture/*  enriching  it  with  a  dissertation  by  Aviler.  He 
constructed  the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris.  The  church  of  thd 
Port  Royal  in  the  Fauxbourg  of  Ste  Jacques,*  the  HoKsi 


•  Tliis  is  llie  only  building  engraved  in  his  work  which  has  bcaf 
executed,  will)  ihis  difference^  that  it  has  neither  porch  nor  5t>tuef^  mad 
that  the  Jnterioif  is  writhoiit  scdplnres.    It  is  to  be  presumed  th«t  the 


JEAN    MA  ROT, 


AUGUSTIK  CHARXCg  D  AVTtElT. 

tie  Gevres,  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augnstin,  the  wings  of  the 
H     chateau  of  San  Cloudy  and  the  Hotel  de  Beauvats,  Rue 

St*  Antoine,  are  all  built  after  his  designfi.     Hts  style  of 

architecture  is  heavy,  hut  accompanied  with  good  taste, 
B     He  had  two  brothers,  one  a  sciilptor,  and  the  other  an 

engraver. 

B  A  French  architect  and  engraver:  he  died  at  the  close  of 
this  century.  He  designed  the  facade  of  the  Feuellantines 
at  Paris,  that  of  the  palace  di  Mortemar  ;  and,  with  many 

I  other  French  artists,  exhibited  his  designs  for  the  facade 
of  the  Louvre,  when  Bernini  was  sent  for  to  France  for  the 
same  purpose.  Perrault  treated  this  fagade  in  the  grand 
gtyle;  Bernini  projected  it  half  ^gantic  and  half  dwarfish. 
M arot  was  for  making  it  altogether  small,  with  two  little 
mdeis,  one  Ionic  and  one  Corinthian*  and  a  number  of 
projections  and  courts.  To  this  architect  we  are  indebted 
lor  the  commencement  of  a  work  entitled  *'  Architecture 
Frangaise/'  containing  260  plates,  which  was  afterwards 
continued  by  Jean  Frangois  BlondeL 


AUGUSTIN  CHARLES  D  AVILER, 

(Bom  lG5»,diedi70e,> 

Was  bom  at  Paris,  where   Iiis   family,  originally  from 

I  Nancy  in  Lorraine^  had  settled  themselves  for  some  time. 
ornaments  were  omitled  to  avoid  expense.  Tlie  Ionic  order  prevails  both 
internairy  and  extemntty;  and  the  entablature  is  Corinthnin,  with  modit^ 
Uoha,  htii  no  denl^U* 
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Frora  his  earliest  infancy  he  evinced  his  inclination  for 
architecture,  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  so  moch 
ardour*  that  he  passed  his  examination  at  the   age  of 
twenty,  and  was  so  fortunate  a^  to  be  selected  to  go  tor>^J 
Rome,  to  study  in   the  academy  there  established,  and-^^ 
which  would  be  much  more  advantageous  to  the  French 
nation  were  it  under  better  regulation.     He  embarked  at 
Marseilles,  together  with  Desgodetz  and  the  famous  anti- 
quary Vaillant.    The  vessel  was  taken,  and  they  were  aU  ^ 
carried  as  slaves  to  Algiers.  H 

D 'A viler  immediately  commenced  drawing,  though  it       ' 
was  probable  that  the  knowledge  of  his  talent  might  draw 
on  him  a  longer  duration  of  his  confinement,  as  it  would 
he  a  pretence  for  these  barbarians  demanding  a  heavier 
ransom*     He  made  a  design  for  a  mosque  at  Tunis,  which 
was  executed  in  the  grand  street  leading  to  the  suburb  of  1 
Babaluch.  This  is  thought  the  best  edifice  in  that  countiy. 
I  After  sixteen  months'  slavery  he  arrived  at  Kome«  where  he 
resided  five  years,  examining  with  the  utmost  attention 
the  best  buildings,  ancient  and  modern.     On  his  return  to 
France,  he  placed  himself  under  Hardouin  Mansard,  who 
employed  him  in  executing  many  of  his  various  under- 
takings;   but,  notwithstanding  this   variety  of  practical 
occupations,   he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Vignola,    from       i 
whom  he  made  a  new  '*  Cours  *  d'Architccture/'  with  a  H 
*'  Dictionnaire  d'Architecture  Civile  et  des  Hydrauliques,"  ~ 
which  have  done  him  great  honour.     He  also  translated 
and  illustrated  some  books  of  Scamozzi ;   but  finding  that 
Mansard  never  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  producing  any 
of  his  own  inventions,  he  went  to  Montpellier,  and  exe-  ^d 
cuted  the  gate  which  D'Orbay  had  designed  in  the  form  of  ^^ 
a  triumphal  arch.     This  gate  is  called  La  Porte  du  Peroo. 
It  is  a  grand  triumphal  arch,  without  cohimns  or  pilasters, 
and  is  finished  by  a  Doric  entablature  of  beautiful  pro- 
portions*     It   is  ornamented  by  four  bas-reliefs,  in   ill 
form  of  medallions,  executed  by  that  admirable  sculptor 
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M.  Bertraod,  From  the  various  edificee  which  he  erected 
at  Carcassone,  Beziers,  Nismes^  and  Toulouse,*  heacquire<l 

so  much  reputation,  that  a  new  situation  was  created  for 
him,  that  of  architect  of  Languedoc.  But  scarcely  had  he 
taken  possession  of  thia  advantageous  employment,  and 
married  a  lady  of  Montpellier^  when  he  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven. 

The  great  success  of  his  "  Cours  d'Architecture'*  encou- 
raged him  to  make  considerable  additions*  W^hoever  in 
convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  human  intellect, 
will  never  allow  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  most 
flattering  approbation*  It  follows  then,  that  an  author, 
zealous  for  his  own  glory,  will  examine  his  productions 
with  the  greatest  severity,  and  will  become  himself  their 
rigid  censor.  The  greater  the  praises  he  receives,  the  less 
satisfied  will  he  be  with  his  performances.  This  was  the 
feehng  of  Aviler;  and  by  the  most  scrupulous  attention 
he  endeavoured  to  perfect  his  works,  and  would  have 
greatly  augmented  as  well  as  improved  them,  had  not  his 
premature  death  prevented  him. 


DOMENICO  MARTINELLI,  of  Lucca, 

(Bom  1650,  died  1718.) 

His  piety  led  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  states;  and  hi* 
taste  for  architecture  and  drawing  rendered  him  celebrated. 
At  Rome  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke, 
and  public  lecturer  on  perspective  and  architecture.  At 
Vienna  he  made  a  design  for  the  palace  of  tlie  prince  of 


•  Here  he  erected  tlie  arctii^'piscopat  palace,  whicli  i^  considefed  one 
oflib  b«t  works » 
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Liecbteiuiteiii,  and  saperintended  a  namber  of  faridgca, 
fortificationi,  and  palaces,  in  Germany  and  ebewliere.  His 
diaracter  was  eboleric,  intolerant,  resolate,  and  inteieaUd  in 
the  extreme.  His  architectural  works  are  magnificent;  they 
shew  a  judgment  in  the  invention,  symmetry  in  the  parti» 
and  taste  in  the  combination  of  ancient  solidity  with  modem 
elegance.  His  drawings  are  estimable  for  their  beantifid 
style  and  fine  taste,  and  were  executed  in  water  ooloms.' 


ANTOINE  DESGODETZ,  a  Parisiax, 

(Bom  1G53,  died  1728.) 

After  having  suffered  slavery  in  Barbery  for  sixteen 
months  with  d'A viler,  he  resided  at  Rome  three  years; 
and  there,  under  the  auspices  of  Colbert,  composed  his 
work  entitled  "  Les  Edifices  Antiques  de  Rome,***  so  muck 
admired  for  the  correctness  of  the  admeasurements.  On 
his  return  to  his  country  he  married ;  was  declared  royal 
architect;  and  in  1719  succeeded  M.  de  la  Hire  in  quaUty 
ui  imAvi^^m  oi    architecture.       He   then    commepccd  nji 
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lectures,  and  continued  them  to  his  death.  On  his 
appointment  to  the  academy,  he  presented  to  the  king  a 
treatise  on  the  orders ;  and  among  his  papers  were  found 
treatises  on  architecture,  on  cupolas,  on  the  cutting  of 
stones,  on  the  manner  of  building  at  Paris,  and  some 
sketches  on  the  construction  of  churches  and  other  public 
edifices.  He  possessed  a  good  theoretical  knowledge  in 
architecture,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him  for  his  virtues  and  good  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF    THE    ARCHITECTS    OF    THE    EIGHTEENTH 
CENTTRY. 


It  is  the  ^neral  opinion  that  the  18th  century  did  net 
possess  architects  in  any  de^n'ee  equal  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  that  architecture  has  fallen  from  the  elevated 
situation  to  which  the  talents  of  those  great  men  had 
raised  her.  This  may  be  only  one  of  those  common  pre- 
judices which  lead  us  to  blame  what  is  present  and  i»mise 
what  is  passed;  but  if  the  evil  really  does  exist,  we  must 
search  the  cause,  and  adopt  the  necessary  remedies.  The 
reason  is  simply  this,  modern  refinement  has  so  vitimted 
the  taste  and  enervated  the  mind,  that  few  are  to  be 
found  with  sufficient  energy  to  pursue  those  severer  studies 
which  alone  can  fonn  great  men.  Instead  of  endeavounug 
to  produce  a  few  compositions  of  good  effect  upon  paper, 
let  the  student  in  architecture  turn  his  attention  to  the 
construction,  proportion,  and  fitness  of  the  parts  of  those 
beautiful  remnants  of  antiquity  which  still  remain  to  us; 
and  every  age  and  country  may  again  have  a  Palladio» 
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FERDINANDO  GALLI  BIBBIENA 


(,Bora  1657,  died  1743,) 

Was  born  at  Bologna,  whither  his  father,  Gian  Maria 
(Jalli,  had  removed  from  Bibbiena  in  Tuscany,  his  native 
place,  to  study  painting  in  the  school  of  the  Albani :  and 
there  being  among  the  students  another  named  Galli, 
Gian  Maria  was  by  way  of  distinction  sumamcd  Bibbiena, 
which  name  was  afterwards  given  to  all  his  pc/^terity. 
Ferdinando  was  a  painter  and  architect.  Among  a  variety 
of  buildings  at  Parma  for  the  duke  Ranuccio  Farnese,  he 
constructed  the  delightful  villa  of  Colomo,  containing  a 
number  of  beautiful  gardens,  and  a  theatre  decorated  with 
exquisite  scenes.  These  works  acquired  him  so  great  a 
name,  that  he  was  sent  for  to  Barcelona  to  direct  the 
festival  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  VI, 
When  this  sovereign  became  emperor,  he  went  to  Vienna 
and  arranged  the  magnificent  festivals  on  the  birth  of  the 
archduke,  and  exhibited  some  splendid  illuminations  on 
the  fishponds  della  Favorita.  He  was  much  beloved  by 
the  emperor,  from  whom  he  received  many  rich  gifts.  He 
returned  to  his  native  country  in  consequence  of  his  sight 
being  injured.  He  was  clever  in  the  arrangement  and 
painting  of  scenery,  with  which  he  supplied  uU  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy*  He  pubh'shed  two  Ijooks  on 
architecture,  and  made  a  collection  of  his  designs  in 
perspective  and  theatrical  decorations. 

He  died  blind,  and  left  three  sons  of  equal  talents. 
Guiseppe  and  Antonio  went  into  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  in  the  same  employment  as  their  father. 
Guiseppe  died  at  Berlin  in  1757.  The  other  son  Ales- 
sandro,  also  a  painter  and  architect,  died  in  the  service 
of  the  elector  palatine. 
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FRANCESCO  GALLI  BIBBIENA, 


(Born  1659,  died  1739,) 


Was,  like  his  brother  Ferdinando,  a  painter  and  aichilset 
of  renown,  and  of  an  exceedingly  inventive  genim.  He 
built  the  riding  school  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and  painted 
a  number  of  beautiful  scenes  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  At 
Naples  he  arranged  the  festival  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of 
PhiUp  v.,  who  declared  him  his  architect,  and  ofiered  hii* 
every  inducement  to  return  with  him  to  Spain,  but  he 
refused.  He  then  went  to  Vienna,  and  built  a  large 
theatre.  The  emperor  Leopold  was  desirous  of  retaining 
him  in  his  service,  and  offered  him  6000  florins  a  yetr; 
but  whilst  obstinately  persisting  in  the  demand  of  8000, 
Leopold  died,  and  the  emperor  Joseph  succeeded,  who 
dismissed  him  with  many  valuable  marks  of  his  esteen. 
He  was  invited  to  London,  but  preferred  going  to  Lorraine, 
where  he  built  a  superb  theatre,  and  where  he  abo  mir* 
ried.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  the  academy  of  the  IHiil- 
harmonic  of  Verona  wishing  to  build  a  magnificent  theatie, 
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stage  is  the  proper  situation  for  the  actors;  aiid  a  door 
behind  them,  opemng  and  shutting,  would  occasion  them  to 
turn  their  backs  on  the  company. 

Bibbiena  went  to  Rome,  and  there  erected  the  theatre 
of  the  Aliberti ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  except 
its  size ;  perhaps  because  there  was  not  a  Maffei  to  direct 
its  construction .  The  situation  is  bad  ;  the  entrances  and 
the  staircases  equally  so ;  the  corridors  inconvenient,  and, 
what  is  still  worse,  the  form  is  inappropriate,  the  boxes 
projecting  forward,  and  being  circular.  Ancient  Rome  had 
the  most  stately  and  magnificent  theatres  in  the  world ;  but 
those  of  the  modern  city,  though  numerous,  are  universally 
defective  both  in  form  and  ornament. 

Francesco  Bibbiena  taught  geometry,  perspective,  me- 
chamcs,  and  surveying,  in  the  academy  at  Bologna. 


ANTONIO  GALLI  BIBBIENA,  of  Bologna, 

(Born  1700,) 

son  of  Ferdinand,  and  also  employed  in  decomtmg 
id  erecting  theatres.  He  executed  various  works  in 
Italy,  but  more  in  Vienna  and  Hungary,  Returning 
to  Italy  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  in 
1740,  he  erected  and  painted  the  new  theatres  of  Pistoja 
and  Sienna,  and  also  that  of  the  Pergola  at  Florence. 
But  his  greatest  undertaking  was  the  new  theatre  at 
Bologna,  for  which  he  made  a  number  of  designs  \  and 
tlie  one  chosen  excited  so  much  dispute,  opposition,  and 
i^tire,  that  it  was  altered  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the 
fabric.  It  was  begun  in  1756,  and  in  1763  tlie  Cleha 
of  Metastasio  was  represented  in  it  for  the  hnit  time, 
s^t  to  mu^ic  by  GUick,  This  theatre  is  entirely  of  stone, 
and  has  five  orders,  each  containing  twenty-five  boxes. 
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CARLO   FONTANA 

(Born  1634,  died  1714,) 

Lett   Bruciato,    in    the    state   of  Comasco,    his    nai 
country,   and  went   to   Rome,   where   he    Btudied  archt*^ 
lecture  under  Berniai,     The  following  is  a  catalogue 
his  principal  buildings  in  Rome  :— 

The  chapel  Ginetti  at  Saut*  Andrea  della  Valle,  the  first' 
on  the  left  hand  on  entering. 

The  Cibo  chapel  in  Madonna  del  Popolo,  which  has  a 
perfect  wood  of  columns  and  Corinthian  pilasters  at  the 
angles :  the  altar^  however,  is  elegant,  and  has  a  fiae 
cupola. 

The  cupola,  great  altar,  and  ornaments  of  the  Madomia 
dc*  Miracoli. 

The  church  of  the  monks  of  Santa  Marta. 

The  facade  of  the  church  of  the  Beata  Rita,  aiid  that  or 
Saa  Marcello  on  the  Corso ;  both  incorrect,  and  in  very 
bad  taste. 

The  sepulchre  of  the  queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
St.  Peter's, 

The  Grimani  palace  in  Strada  Rosella. 

The  Bologrietti  palace,  simple,  solid,  and  graceful  ^T? 
would  be  still  better  if  the  windows  were  more  regtdarly 
arranged. 

The  fountain  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastavere  ;  beautiful  j 
and  simple. 

The  fountain  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  which  is\ 
towards  Porta  Cavallegieri, 

The  reparation  of  the  church  of  Spirito  Santo  de*  Na-| 
pnlitaui. 

The  theatm  of  Tordinona. 


^ 


By  desire  of  Innocent  XII.  his  patron,  he  erected  the 
immense  building  of  San  Michele  a  Ripa,  the  chapel  of 
Baptism  at  St.  Peter's,  and  finished  Monte  Citorio. 

By  order  of  Clement  XL  he  built  the  granaries  at 
Termini,  the  portico  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastavere,  and  the 
basin  of  the  fountain  of  San  Pietro  Montorio.  The  figure 
is  first  formed  by  two  parallel  right  lines,  whicli  return  to 
meet  a  large  arch  somewhat  more  than  a  semicircle.  Had 
these  sides  been  made  twice  tlieir  present  length,  the  basin 
would  have  had  a  much  more  beautiful  effect. 

He  restored  the  casino  in  the  Vatican,  and  collected  in 
it  all  the  models  of  the  building- 

The  library  of  Minerva,  lighted  from  the  roof,  but  some- 
what awkwardly. 

The  cupola  of  the  cathedral  at  Montefiascone. 

The  palace  and  villa  for  the  signor  Visconte  at  Frascatt. 

He  sent  a  model  for  the  cathedral  of  Fulda;  and  others 
to  Vienna,  for  the  royal  stables  and  coach-houses. 

In  the  greater  part  of  these  works  Fontana  practised  a 
legitimate  and  correct  style. 

By  order  of  pope  Innocent  XL  he  wrote  a  diffuse 
description  of  the  Basilica  Vaticana.  In  this  work  the 
author  projected  the  demolition  of  tliat  nest  of  houses 
which  forms  a  sort  of  island  from  Pontc  St.  Angelo  to  the 
piazza  of  St,  Peter's,  and  shut  out  the  view  of  that  fabric. 
He  proposed  to  continue  two  porticoes  from  the  colonnade 
to  San  Giacomo  Scosciacavalli,  similar  to  those  which 
unite  the  colonnade  to  the  facade  of  the  church.  Between 
these  new  porticoes,  and  over  the  piazza  of  San  Giacomo 
Scasciticavalli,  rises  a  species  of  triumphal  arch,  with  a 
campanile  for  a  clock  ;  the  architecture  is  conformable  to 
that  of  the  colonnade,  and  sufficiently  low  to  avoid  inter- 
cepting the  view  of  the  facade  and  enpola.  From  this  arch 
to  the  bridge  is  a  spacious  regular  piazza,  for  merchandise 
of  various  descriptions.  He  also  laid  out  lateral  streets 
behind  this  |K>rtico,  which  streets  run  regularly  round  the 
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temple  of  St.  Peter's,  and  lead  to  the  walla  of  the^ty  and  to 
the  closed  gate,  through  which  is  the  road  to  Cintaveechia. 
By  this  meant  the  whole  space  behind  St.  Petals  would 
be  fireqaented,  and  the  air  become  purer.  The  arrange- 
ments and  designs  are  good;  but  in  a  period  of  seventy 
years  no  erne  has  been  inclined  to  execute  them ;  though 
all  allow  that  the  most  sumptuous  edifice  in  the  world 
should  be  complete  in  itself,  as  well  as  the  buildings 
around  and  adjacent  to  it. 

Fontana  made  a  calculation  of  the  whole  expense  of 
St.  Peter's,  from  the  beginning  to  the  year  1694 ;  whkh 
amounted  to  46,800,052  crowns,  ¥rithout  including  models, 
demolishing  of  walls,  and  the  campanile  of  Bernini,  (die 
erecting  of  which  cost  more  than  100,000  crowns,  and  its 
demolition  12,000,)  the  sacred  utensils,  the  paintings,  or 
machines.  Fontana  did  not  make  this  calculation  finoi 
the  registers,  they  being  incomplete ;  but  by  measuring  the 
building,  which,  according  to  him,  contains  11 1,122,000 
cubit  palms.  .  But  there  is  no  allowance  for  the  sums 
uselessly  expended. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  cupola,  which  was  the  prindpsl 
subject  of  Fontana's  work.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
supposed  that  the  cupola  was  in  a  dangerous  slate,  and 
the  idea  gained  credit  after  Bernini  had  made  the  stair- 
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generation  and  poKSterity  from  anxiety^  the  poutifT  charged 
Fontaiia  with  the  description  of  the  Vatican  temple.  The 
architect  fully  performed  hia  duty,  and  in  various  parta  of 
his  book  proves  the  foUy  of  such  fears. 

But  neither  the  intentions  of  this  good  pontiff',  nor  the 
labours  of  Fontana,  have  been  successfuL  In  1742,  the 
report  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  being  in  danger  was 
again  renewed.  It  was  so  universally  received,  that  the 
most  alarming  rumours  ensued,  and  meetings,  writings^ 
opinions,  and  sayings,  were  eagerly  propagated  by  all 
parties.  Every  one  could  perceive  some  clefts,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally  in  the  arches,  the  drum,  and  sup- 
ports of  the  drum;  but  when  and  how  these  injuries  were 
received,  and  by  what  means  they  were  to  be  repaired, 
w^ere  points  on  which  all  seemed  to  differ.  The  mathe- 
maticians resident  at  Rome,  the  two  celebrated  French 
friaiB,  Jacquier  and  Le  Seur,  and  the  famous  Jesuit  Bosco* 
vick,  maintained  that  the  injuries  arose  from  the  defective 
form  of  the  cupohi,  which  continually  impelled  it  to  de- 
struction, the  active  power  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
re-active.  They  concluded  that  the  cracks  were  of  great 
importance,  and  that  it  was  therefore  immediately  requisite 
to  fill  them  up,  strengthen  the  cupola  with  bars  uf  iron, 
ease  the  weight,  &c»  &c»  The  mathematicians  of  Naples, 
Intieri,  Orlandi,  and  Martini,  were  of  the  same  opinion  as 
those  of  Rome.  They  argued  that  the  equilibrium  being 
destroyed,  and  the  impetus  greater  than  the  resistance,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  cupola  to  subsist  any  longer. 

One  Chiaveri,  architect  to  the  king  of  Poland,  then 
,tcrcd  the  lists,  and  had  the  courage  to  propose,  in  full 
embly,  the  denioUlion  of  the  cupola  with  the  drum, 
which  he  would  rebuild  entirely,  simple,  more  pointed, 
and  more  beautiful,  according  to  a  design  which  was  yet 
in  his  imagination  ;  and  that  the  expense  would  be  a  mere 
b^atelle,  because  he  intended  to  use  the  same  mate- 
rials,    AnoUier  proposed  restoring  the  cupola  to  its  first 
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me,  and  preserving  it  from  further  injury  by  meuM  of  a 
hoop  fastened  in  the  interior  with  ropes,  which  being 
wetted,  would  produce  in  two  minutes  a  most  miraculoiis 
effect.  Of  nineteen  various  opinions  given  in  writiiig,  the 
greater  part  agreed  in  encirciine  the  cupola  with  hoops  of 
iron. 

At  length,  the  marqufsH  Giovanni  Poleni  was  sent  for 
from  Naples ;  who,  after  huvintr  examined  this  structure 
with  the  greatest  attention,  pronounced,  that  although  the 
cupola  was  not  an  exact  catenarian  curve,  it  certainly  was 
well  formed  ;  that  it  was  soUd,  and  that  if  it  ever  threat- 
ened danger,  there  was  no  other  reparation  but  taking  it 
down.  This  great  man  paid  no  attention  to  the  craeks 
and  openings,  and  demonstrated  that  they  proceeded  finom 
two  causes,  internal  and  external.  The  internal  causes 
were,  first,  the  frequent  additions  to  the  piers,  which  m^t 
occasion  some  to  sink  more  than  others;  but  that  the 
whole  four  were  sound  and  secure.  Second,  the  luge 
arches  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  so  many  yean. 
Third,  the  disadvantages  under  which  Michael  Angeio 
laboured  when  he  designed  the  drum,  both  on  account  of 
his  advanced  years,  and  the  various  opinions  of  the  igno- 
rant and  envious,  which  shackled  his  genius,  and  most 
probably  prevented  the  work  from  being  as  perfect  as  it 
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tions  not  being  equal,  plainly  shewed  that  they  did  not 
arise  from  the  pressure  of  the  cupola,*  but  either  from  a 
want  of  care  in  the  building  of  the  supports,  or  were  left 
so  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  ornaments  on.  In  the 
construction  of  the  cupola  were  placed  two  iron  hoops; 
one  at  the  commencement  of  the  curve,  the  other  under 
the  first  window.  The  second  hoop  w^as  foimd  broken  in 
two  places,  and  appeared  to  have  been  so  some  time. 
Another  proof  of  the  solidity  of  the  cupola^  because  the 
cracks  in  it,  not  corresponding  with  those  of  the  hoop,  it 
was  evidently  not  liroken  by  the  pressure,  but  from  external 
causes. 

Poleni  evidently  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  cupola 
was  perfectly  secure^  and  required  no  reparation.  He, 
however,  advised  five  circles  of  iron,  which  were  placed 
under  tlie  direction  of  Vanvitelli :  the  first  at  the  plinth 
of  tlje  drum  immediately  under  the  column  :  the  second, 
below  the  attic  of  the  principal  order;  the  third  at  the 
commencement  of  the  vault ;  the  fourth  under  the  middle 
windows ;  and  the  fifth  at  the  end  of  the  ribs,  from  whence 
springs  the  lantern.  The  whole  five  being  external,  well 
sunk  and  covered  with  brick,  to  prevent  rust.  The  broken 
hoop  was  repaired,  but  the  state  of  the  other  old  one  could 
not  be  ascertained,  it  being  impossible  to  discover  it ;  but, 
determined  to  be  secure,  another  was  placed  between  the 
two  old  ones:  so  that  eight  hoops  now  encircle  this  cu- 
pola. All  the  openings  and  cracks  w^ere  filled  up  with 
plates  like  wedges,  fixed  in  lead  and  stucco;  and  the 
^H      whole  was  finished  in  1747.  \ 

^H  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  method  of  encircling  it, 

^H  instead  of  improving  the  cupola,  has  greatly  injured  it. 
^H  The  structure  must  certainly  have  been  shaken  by  the 
^^  cutting  away  the  stone,  which  caused  a  number  of  carts  to 
^^  be  employed  in  removing  the  fragments,  and  by  the  ham- 
^f  mers  necessarily  u^ed  on  those  immense  hoops,  and  by 
f  the  weight  of  so  much  iron.     To  these  critics  it  appears. 
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that  the  opinion  of  Poleni  with  regard  to  the  tonndneii  of 
the  cQp(^»  the  propriety  of  its  figure,  and  the  small  im- 
povtance  of  the  fissures,  is  at  variance  ¥rith  his  adTioe; 
and  that  it  is  therefore  impossiUe  to  draw  a  correct  con- 
ctosion. 

Carlo  Fontana  had  two  nephews ;  one  of  whom,  called 
OirolamOy  died  young,  but  erected  the  fa9ade  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  fountain  at  Frascati.  They  are  both 
common  productions. 

Among  his  pupils.  Carlo  Bizzaccheri  re-modernised  the 
Negroni  palace,  and  erected  that  of  San  Luigi  de*  Fran- 
cesci.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  display  much  genius. 
Alessandro  Specchi,  another  of  his  pupils,  built  the  paboe 
de  CaroUs,  on  the  Corso,  now  belonging  to  the  Conti 
Simonetti;  its  style  is  elegant,  but  there  are  too  many 
¥rindow8 :  the  gate  of  Ripetta,  and  the  portico  of  Saa 
Paolo,  which  fell  down  in  a  short  time,  the  architect 
having  relied  too  much  on  the  chains.  The  cavalier  8e- 
bastiano  Cipriani  da  Norcia  built  the  Antonelli  palace  at 
Aquila,  after  the  ruinous  earthquake  of  1703 :  and  Fon- 
tana da  Accumoii  erected  the  palace  of  the  marqueii 
Quinzi,  in  the  same  city. 
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Rtaticks,  and  mechanics**  At  twenty-five  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  ihe«ie  sciences;  and  was  afterwards  elected 
professor  of  astronomy  in  Gresham  collec^e.  at  Oxford, 
and  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London.  He  went 
to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  making  obserrations  ii  the 
science  of  architecture,  and  wrote  down  his  opinions;  After 
the  terrible  conflagration  which,  in  1666,  nearly  destroyed 
all  London,  wnth  property  to  an  enormous  amount,  Tren 
designed  a  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  fn  this 
design,  printed  in  1724,  we  see  long,  strait,  and  fpacious 
streets,  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles;  the  cliurches, 
squares,  and  public  buildings,  placed  in  convenient  situa- 
tions ;  and  here  and  there  various  porticoes,  at  which  the 
principal  streets  terminated*  The  author  laid  this  plan 
before  parliament,  and  here  disputes  arose,  some  contend- 
ing that  it  should  be  rebuilt  on  the  ancieni  plan  ;  others, 
that  the  new  one  of  Wren  should  be  followed ;  and  again 
some,  that  partly  the  old  and  partly  the  new  should  lie 
adopted.  Finally  it  was  rebuilt  without  design,  the  old 
foundations  made  use  of,  the  proprietors  not  consenting  to 
give  up  any  part  of  their  ground.  London  might  have 
arisen  from  her  ashes  the  finest  city  in  the  world ;  but 
from  individual  and  selfish  motives,  she  lost  the  advantage 
that  might  have  resulted  from  this  calamity*  The  streets 
were,  however,  widened;  handsome  squares  formed,  and 
the  houses  built  of  brick,  instead  of  wood,  which  was 
originally  the  material  of  the  greater  part.  Previous  to 
tlic  fire,  London  had  been  visited  by  a  drcadtil  plague, 
that  had  taken  off  most  of  the  inhabitants.  The  streets 
were  exceedingly  narrow,  and  the  houses  badly  drained, 
which  might,  in  a  great  degree,  be  the  cause  of  th«  old 
city  80  commonly  suffering  from  its  ravages;  in  ccnse- 

•  See  Parentalia,pp,  198, 199,  for  a  long  list  of  these  invemiofts.  Anong 
Olheify  he  miggested  ji  metliud  of  tindiug  the  varlaliotis  of  pressure  o  the 
air,  wliicU  led  to  the  use  of  the  barometer  83  a  weutber-gkn. 
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qu^ce  of  which  some  brnve  observed  that  the  fire  of  1666 
WM  a  happy  event. 

Ilial  cities  should  have  been  built  irregular,  deformed, 
aii4  ineonvenient,  may  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  and 
baibirism  of  the  times ;  but  it  seems  a  matter  of  sorprise 
thai  these  defects  should  continue  to  be  practised  in  a 
mora  enlightened  period.  Any  great  city  may,  in  course 
of  faslf  k  century,  become  regular  by  demolishing  what- 
ever has  been  improperly  built,  and  by  building  in  more 
conveoenl  places.  Thus  narrow  streets,  unwholesome 
lanes,  aid  darkness,  would  disappear.  The  facades  of  the 
public  edifices,  and  the  noble  palaces,  would  shew  them* 
selves  amidst  beautiful  streets  and  squares,  and  the  ctCi- 
zens  would  ktre  convenient  and  wholesome  habitationa. 

It  is  particularly  remarkable  that  these  calamities 
occurred  to  London,  during  a  war  with  Holland;  and, 
when  Europe  heard  of  the  project  of  rebuilding  the  city 
more  solid,  mo:«  regular,  and  more  majestic,  it  was  con- 
sidered  as  a  thisg  almost  impossible,  from  the  imagined 
state  of  the  finuioes  of  England.  But  what  was  her 
astonishment  wheni  in  three  years,  she  saw  London  more 
beautiful,  more  flouriihing,  and  more  powerful  than  before. 
A  tax  upon  coals,  aad,  above  all,  the  ardour  and  lesl  of 
the  citizens,  were  sufficient  for  this  great  work — a  fine 
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St,  PauFs,  in  London,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid 
June  *21st,  1676,  and  the  last  in  1710,  by  his  son.  The 
west  front  consists  of  a  noble  portico  of  two  orders,  the 
lower  Corinthian,  composed  of  twelve  columns,  and  the 
upper  Composite,  consisting  only  of  eight  j  all  of  which 
are  coupled  and  fluted,  and  rest  on  abasement,  formed 
by  a  double  flight  of  steps.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
spacious  pediment,  the  tympanum  of  which  i^^  filled  with 
a  bas-relief,  the  work  of  Francis  Bird,  representing  the 
miraculous  conversion  of  St,  Paul ;  and  along  the  other 
parts  of  the  summit  of  this  front  are  statues  of  St,  Pefer, 
St,  James,  and  the  four  Evangelists.  In  the  upper  enta- 
blature the  frieze  is  taken  up  by  the  consoles,  which  sup- 
port the  cornice.  A  tower  at  each  extremity,  composed  of 
columns,  urns,  statues,  &c.,  terminated  by  a  pine-apple, 
gives  effect  to  the  whole. 

Much  as  this  front  has  been  criticised  and  condemned 
for  the  coupling  of  the  columns,  and  other  departures 
from  the  general  application  of  the  orders,  there  are  few 
churches  of  the  past  or  present  day  that  can  vie  with  it  in 
richness  of  design ;  and  St.  Peter's,  with  its  single  ortler 
ad  attic,  appearing  of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  it 
tally  is,  cannot  be  put  in  comparison  with  it. 
On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  cathedral,  at  each 
end  of  the  principal  transept,  placed  upon  a  flight  of  steps, 
is  a  large  semicircular  portico,  formed  by  six  Corinthian 
columns,  each  4  feet  in  diameter,  supporting  a  half  dome* 
The  cast  end,  or  choir,  is  tenninated  semicircularly,  and  is 
of  beautiful  proportions.  The  whole  of  the  outer  walls 
are  decorated  by  two  stories  of  coupled  pilasters,  Compo- 
site alx)ve,  and  Corinthian  below.  The  intervals  between 
the  latter  are  occupied  by  large  windows,  which  light  the 
side  ailes,  and  those  between  the  Composite  pilasters  by 
ornamented  niches  :  the  entire  summit  is  surrounded  by  ia 
regular  balustrade.  The  whole  of  this  upper  order  is 
of  no  further  use  than  to  conceal  the  flying  buttresses, 

vol,.  IK  T 
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which  are  conttiuctod  After  the  tnanner  fiin  Golhie  cetbe^ 
diml,  for  the  purpoee  of  counteracting  the  thrMt  of  the 
Ymnlting  of  the  roof. 

The  moet  conspicuous  feature  of  the  buiUiBg  ia  the 
doBi0,  which  rises  in  great  majesty  at  the  junctioR  of  the 
eioss*  On  a  circular  stylobaie  are  placed  thir^r-two  C<^- 
rinthian  eolnnins,  forming  a  circular  peristyle^erery  fiowth 
intercolunmiation  being  closed  with  masonry,  and  nun 
mented  with  a  niche.  Above  the  entablature  ofl  thin  eolao* 
nade»  bot  not  resting  on  it,  rises  an  attic  story,  with 
pilastofs  and  windows  over  the  cornice,  on  which  apringii 
the  exterior  dome,  covered  with  lead,  and  ribbed  at  legdar 
intervals.  Round  the  aperture,  or  summit,  is  aootb^r  gsl* 
l«ry,  and  from  the  centre  rises  the  stone  lantern,  which  is 
sonwinded  with  Corinthiaa  coUmns,  and  crowned  by  a 
majestic  ball  and  cross. 

Few  buildings  can  produce  more  grandeur  of  peiapeiBlive 
than  St.  Paul's,  particularly  as  entered  from  the  wesfiie 
door.  The  nave  and  choirs  have  on  each  side  three  archss, 
Ae  transept  one,  reating  on  piers,  decorated  towaids  the 
middle  aile  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  navR  ia  fmjhir 
lengthened  by  the  morning  and  corresponding  chapelat  At 
west  end.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  heiglilla 
the  arches  which  separate  the  side  ailes,  the  aiehteaie 
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whether  his  arrangement  in  iliia  particular  should  ever  be 
imitated* 

The  choir  was  completed  about  1688 ;  on  each  side  is  a 
range  of  fifteen  stalls,  independent  of  the  bishop's  throne, 
on  the  aouth  side.  These,  although  not  remarkable  for 
their  elegance  of  design^  are  most  beautifully  omaniented 
with  carvings  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  present  pulpit 
was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Mylne;  the  carving  of 
which  was  by  Wyatt  and  an  ingenious  Frenchman. 

The  pavement  generally,  of  the  choir  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  church,  is  of  black  aiid  white  marble, 

**  The  whole  ceiling,  or  vault*  consists  of  twenty-four 
flat  cupolas,  cut  off  semicircularly,  with  segments  to  join 
to  the  greater  arches  one  way,  and  which  are  cut  across 
the  other  way  by  elliptical  cylinders,  to  let  in  the  upper 
lights  of  the  nave."* 

The  central  area  below  the  dome  is  octangular,  formed 
by  eight  massive  piers,  four  of  which  are  40  feet  wide, 
and  the  others  only  28.  These  stand  upon  basements  of 
masonry,  190  feet  sc|uare,  the  solid  parts  of  which  are 
more  than  equal  to  the  vacant  spaces.  Above  the  first 
order  of  pilasters  the  difference  of  the  size  of  the  main 
piers  ceases  to  exist,  the  smaller  arches  being  ingeniously 
extended,  and  made  equal  to  the  others ;  —  the  span- 
drils  above  then  form  the  Ogare  into  a  circle,  where  is 
placed  the  great  cornice,  the  projection  of  which  consti- 
tutes the  floor  of  the  whispering  gallery-  On  this  com- 
mences the  interior  tambour  of  the  dome,  which  consists 
of  a  high  pedestal  and  cornice,  on  which'  is  a  circle  of 

t  Composite  pilasters,  the  intervals  between  which  are  occu- 
pied by  twenty-four  windows  and  eight  niches,  all  corre- 
sponding with  the  intercolumuiations  of  the  ejt tenor  peri- 
style. The  whole  of  this  work  inclines  forward,  so  as  to 
form  the  fruatrum  of  a  cone.    Above,  from  a  double  plinth 


Parentalia,  pp.  290,  291 . 
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orer  the  cornice  of  the  pilasters,  spnngt  the  inlerBal 
dome,  which  is  two  bricks  in  thickness ;  but  as  it  lises 
ereiy  5  feet,  it  has  a  coiinte  of  excellent  brick,  18  inches 
long,  banding  through  the  whole  thickness.  Also  in  the 
girdle,  of  Portland  stone,  which  encircles  the  low  pait, 
and  is  of  considerable  thickness,  an  enormous  double 
chain  of  iron,  strongly  linked  together  at  every  10  feel.,  and 
weighing  95cwt.  Sqrs.  23  lbs.  was  inserted  in  a  rhannri 
cut  for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  filled  up  with  lead.* 
'*  The  concare  of  this  dome  wns  turned  upon  a  centre, 
which  was  judged  necessary  to  keep  the  work  eren  and 
true,  although  a  cupola  might  be  built  without  a  centre ; 
but  this  is  observable,  that  the  centre  was  laid  withovl 
any  standards  from  below  to  support  it,  and  as  it  was 
both  centering  and  scaffolding,  it  remained  for  the  use  of 
the  painters:  every  story  of  this  scaffolding  being  circular, 
and  the  ends  of  all  the  ledgers  inserting  as  so  many 
rings,  and  truly  wrought,  it  supported  itself.  This  mar 
chine  was  an  original  of  the  kind,  and  will  be  a  useful 
project  for  a  like  work  hereafter/' 

In  the  crown  of  the  cupola  is  a  circular  opening,  throogh 
which  the  light  is  admitted  from  the  cone  and  lantern 
above ;  these  the  architect  was  obliged  to  raise,  to  give 
a  greater  elevation   to  the  fabric,  and  to  *'  please  the 
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tnilar-headed  windows  above ;  the  latter  admit  the  light 
from  the  lanteni,  which  is  calculated  to  be  of  the  weight 
of  700  tons.  Between  the  lower  part  of  the  cone  and  the 
outer  wall,  at  intervals  of  about  8  feet,  are  strong  cross 
wedges,  or  buttresses  of  stone,  pierced  with  circles,  &c., 
each  of  which  supports  two  upright  thubers,  about  twelve 
inches  square,  and  also  give  strength  to  the  foot  of  the 
cone  J  for  this  fij^ure,  if  prevented  from  spreading  at  the 
base,  will  sustain  almost  any  weight.  Stone  corbels  pro- 
ject on  the  outer  face  of  this  cone,  and  fonu  a  base  for  the 
upright  timbers,  that  are,  as  well  as  those  above  men- 
tioned, framed  into  the  seventy  ribs  that  constitute  the 
timber  or  outer  dome :  these  ribs  are  covered  with  oaken 
boards,  on  which  is  laid  the  lead.  Angular  timbers  and 
bands  of  iron  assist  in  adding  strength  to  this  roof,  the 
construction  and  mechanism  of  which  is  contrived  with 
great  skill  and  judgment.  It  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
intention  to  have  beautified  the  interior  cupola  with  mosaic 
work,  instead  of  having  it  decorated  with  painting,  as  if 
now  is.  The  spacious  vault  is  divided  into  eight  com- 
partments of  '*  fictitious  architecture/'  which  serves  as  a 
frame  to  as  many  pictures  by  Sir  James  Thomliill;  the 
subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  St,  Paul*s  life. 

The  dimension8  of  this  cathedral,  as  taken  from  the 
Parentalia.  are  as  follow  :  - —  Length  of  the  whole,  in- 
cluding the  porch,  500  feet;  breadth  of  the  front,  including 
the  turrets,  110  feet;  breadth  of  the  three  naves  13U  feet; 
outward  diameter  of  the  cupola  145  feet;  inward  dia- 
meter of  the  same  108  feet;  outward  diameter  of  the 
lantern  18  feet;  tl^e  diameter  of  the  ball  fi  feet;  height 
from  the  ground  without  to  the  top  of  the  cross  340  feet ; 
that  of  the  turrets  222  feet;  tlie  general  depth  of  the 
foundations  below  the  surface  of  the  churchyard  is  22 
feet,  and  in  many  places  35  feet;  and  the  total  expense  is 
stated  at  £736,752,  independent  of  the  iron  niiling  which 
surrounds  the  churchyard,  which  was  cast  at  Lamberliurst 
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in  Kent,  and  cost  £11,202.  The  rammenkiiMi  nnde  to 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  for  his  superintendence  ot  the  wofk, 
wts  only  £200  per  annnm* 

"  The  numher  and  variety  of  Sir  Christopher  Wsm^ 
other  works  form  such  a  body  of  ciril  architactore,  that 
they  appear  rather  to  be  the  production  of  awholecantwy, 
than  of  the  life  and  industry  #f  one  man,  of  whidi  no 
parallel  faistanee  can  be  given."^ 

We  shall  commence  with  a  short  notice  of  the  dividMS 
which  ht'  erected  in  London,  aiianged  iki  alphabeCicri 
tMnder:  — 

Allballows  trb  Orbat,  Thames  Street,  faw  na 
attempt  at  decoration  on  the  exterior,  which  eoold  net 
have  been  seen  from  its  very  confined  situation.  Am  mk 
or  ambulatory  separates  the  body  of  the  church  frosa  the 
street,  and  forms  a  spacious  entrance  to  the  interior)  yMA 
is  but  little  ornamented ;  a  gallery  supports  the  ctfH^ 
and  the  altar-piece,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  rather  sf 
elegant  design.  A  canred  screen  separates  the- 
and,  though  consisting  of  spiral  pillars  and  a 
pediment,  is  deserving  of  commendation  for  its  worit, 
which  was  executed  in  Hamburgh.  The  church  is  91 
feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  33  high ;  steeple  Sfr  feet 
high. 
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un  each  side  of  the  grand  Composite  altar-piece.  It  has  a 
juare  plain  tower,  with  open  work  at  thfe  top,  85  feet 
high.     The  church  h  84   feet  long,   52   wide,  and  30 

high. 

St,  ALfiA^f,  Wood  Street^  is  one  of  the  few  attempts 
made  by  Sir  Christopher  to  imitate  our  ancient  pointed 
atylc  of  architecture.  It  has  a  tower  86  feet  6  inches 
high,  with  pinnacles  above,  making  a  total  height  of  92 
feet.     The  church  is  66  feet  long,  59  broad,  and  33  high. 

St.  Anne  and  Agnes,  Aldersgate. — The  front  is  of 
brick,  and  without  much  decoration.  The  inside  is  a 
square  of  53  feet,  and  35  high,  in  which  are  four  Corinthian 
columns  with  gilt  capitals;  the  entablature  very  much 
enriched,  as  are  also  the  ceihngs.  The  height  of  the  steeple 
is  84  feet, 

St*  Andrew,  Molbom,  —  This  is  one  of  the  most 
finished  performances  of  our  architect ;  the  ailes  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  by  Corintbiau  columns.  The  ceilings 
of  the  ailes  are  groined,  and  die  great  nave  is  vaulted, 
and  ornamented  with  pannels,  &c.  The  window  at  the 
east  end  is  hold  and  well  arranged,  under  which  is  an 
ultar^-piece  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  hfis  a  square 
tower  1 10  feet  high,  at  the  west  end,  which  was  cased  in 
1704,  The  interior  is  105  feet  long,  63  broad,  and  43 
high, 

St.  Andrew  Waubrobe,  Blackfriars, —  It  is  a  plain 
brick  and  stone  building  on  the  exterior,  and  has  nothing 
particularly  to  recommend  it  in  the  interior.  It  is  75 
foet  long,  69  wide,  38  high,  and  the  steeple  86  feet  in 
height, 

St.  Antholin,  Budge  Row,  has  a  curious  tower  of  two 
stories,  terminated  with  a  spire  154  feet  high,  ornamented 
with  port-holes,  pamiels,  crockets,  8cc.,  and  terminated  by 
a  Corinthian  capital  :  it  was  built  by  Cartwright,  though 
designed  by  Sir  Christopher : — the  interior  is  06  feet  long, 
64  wide,  and  44  high. 
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St.  Alhtin,  Wailing  Street,  bas  a  spire-steefde,  with  a 
square  tower  146  feet  high,  adorned  with  Tases,  Su:.     The 
.  church  is  a  plain  stone  building,  with  a  neatinteriof  of  the 
Ionic  order,  51  feet  long,  45  broad,  and  40  feet  high*. 

St.  Babtholomew,  Royal  Exchange,  contains  nothing 
particulariy  worthy  of  notice ;  it  has  a  square  tower,  ter- 
minated very  fantastically.  90  feet. high:  the  chmch  is 
78  feet  long,  60  wide,  and  41  feet  high. 
.  St.  Ben  net,  Gracechurch  Street. — The  interior  is  of 
a  pleasing  design,  with  a  coved  ceiling ;  there  are  neither 
columns  or  pilasters  :  it  is  60  by  30  feet  broad,  apd  32 
high ;  the  steeple  149  feet  in  height. 

St.  Ben  net,  Paul's  Wharf. — The  inside  is  neaiiy 
square;  the  upper  part  is  surrounded  with  a  Corinthian 
entablature,  on  which  is  a  plain  ceiling :  two  isdated  pil- 
lars form  a  circle  on  the  north  side  :  it  is  54  feet  by  50, 
and  36  feet  high  ;  the  steeple  is  1 18  feet  high. 

St.  Bennet  Fink,  Threadneedle  Street. — ^The tower 
of  this  church  is  square,  covered  with  a  cupola  and.qpire, 
1 10  feet  high,  and  is  handsome.  The  interior  is  elliptic^, 
and  decorated  with  six  columns  of  the  Composite  order, 
supporting  an  oval  dome,  with  a  lantern  in  the  centre.  It 
is  63  feet  long,  48  broad,  and  49  feet  high. 

St.  Bbide,  Fleet  Street. — The  steeple  is  exceedingly 
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order  m  tJie  interior,  and  may  be  ranked  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  metropolis.  It  has  a  square  tower,  crowned 

with  a  light  and  handsome  ateepJe,  153  feet  high :  it  ia 
114  feet  long,  81  broad,  and  38  feet  high. 

St.  CHRisTDpnEK-LE-STocKs,  Broad  Street  Ward, 
he  partly  rebuilt,  is  60  feet  long,  52  wide,  and  40  Teet 
high.    The  height  of  the  steeple  h  80  feet. 

St.  Clement  Danes,  Strand,  though  said  to  have 
been  partly  designed  by  Edward  Pierce :  the  steeple  was 
built  anew  in  1682,  and  is  116.  feet  high.  The  length  of 
the  church  is  96  feet,  its  breadth  63,  and  its  height  48 
Deet* 

«^-8t;  Clement,  East  Cheap,  a  siifastintial  structure, 
but  not  much  decoration  either  in  the  interior  or  exterior : 
ita  length  is  64  feet,  breadth  40,  height  34,  and  that 
of  the  steeple,  88  feet, 

St,  DioNis,  Fenchurch  Street,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
two  ailes,  formed  by  Ionic  columns.  It  is  66  feet  long, 
59  wide,  and  34  feet  in  height.  The  bell*tower  and 
steeple,  is  very  simple,  and  90  feet  high, 

St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East,  near  Billingsgate  ;  he  re- 
paired the  body  of  the  church,  and  added  the  very  beautiful 
spire,  75  feet  high.  A  stjuare  Gothic  tower  supports  four 
ribs,  on  the  junction  of  which  rests  a  taperingspire  ;  there 
is  a  lightness  and  elegance  about  this  design  that  is  un- 
rivalled. 

St.  Edmund  the  King,  Lombard  Street,  exceedingly 
plain,  and  has  the  altar  to  the  north  ;  its  length  is  69  feet, 
breadth  39,  height  33,  and  that  of  the  steeple  90  feet. 

St.  Geohge,  Botolph  Lane.  The  interior  is  extremely 
neat,  and  decorated  with  columns  of  the  Composite  order, 
formed  into  a  nave  and  side  ailes.  It  has  a  handsome 
vaulted  roof;  the  length  is  54  feet,  breadth  36,  and  the 
height  36  feet;  height  of  the  steeple  84  feet, 

St.  James,  Garlick  Hill.  The  west  end  is  well  dcco- 
mtcd;  the  inside  simple  and  grand,  and  the  proi>oriions 
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Teiy  ezceUenL  An  Ionic  order  mipporU  «  tomicifcobr 
Mlmg,  dirided  into  pannds :  th«  length  is  75  feet^lstidtii 
46,  hei^t  40  feet«  mnd  that  of  the  tteeple  90  feet. 

St.  James^  Westminster.  The  interior  is  veiy  beerti- 
fol,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  galleries  fooa  an 
entablatnie  to  the  square  piUan  below,  and  snppofin 
columns  on  each  side,  fram  the '  entablatwe  of  wbish 
springs  the  eentra  rault  The  aItar*pieoe  is  deoonilad  bj 
OibboiM.  It  is  84  feet  long,  68  broad,  and  42  ftath^; 
that  of  the  steeple  149  feet.  Sir  Chiistoph^  Wrso,  in  a 
note  to  a  friend,  obsenres,  that  this  chnich  iwntajni 
above  2,000  persons ;  and  that  there  are  neither  waDs  of  a 
seoond  mder,  nor  kntems,  nor  buttresses ;  bat  tbn  wMe 
Boof  rests  npon  the  pillais,  as  do  also  the  galleriea ;  and  m 
the  cheapest  of  any  form  he  could  invent. 

St.  Lawbbnce,  Jewry,  Ouildhall. — The  interior  lii^U|^ 
soriohed,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order,  81  feet  kmg^  68 
bsaad,  and  40  feet  high ;  and  the  east  end,  next  Qnfldhsil, 
is  decorated  with  four  Corinthian  columns,  on  a  mfitii— H 
plinth ;  with  niches,  and  festoons  of  fruit  wdl  scolptorsd : 
the  steeple  is  130  feet  high. 

St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  has  a  lofty  steqde»  ctm* 
sisting  of  a  tower  covered  with  a  cupola,  surmounted  bf  a 
well-proportioned  spire.    The  interior  is  divided  into  i 
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^  St.  Martin,  Ludgate. — Its  interior  is  nearly  Bcjuare^ 
66  feet  by  57,  and  59  high  ;  with  four  Composite  columiiB 
supporting  a  vaulted  ceiling  to  the  middle  ailes-  The  efftct 
of  tlie  whole  may  be  considered  good.  In  the  vestry,  an 
old  register  contains  an  entry  of  a  "  gratuity  of  five  guineas, 
to  be  given  to  Sir  Christopher  Wrcnn,  for  his  care  in  pro- 
nioting  the  finishing  the  steeple  and  spire."  The  tower  and 
spire  is  168  feet  high. 

St.  Mary,  Abchurch,  is  nearly  square,  with  a  domed 
ceiling,  and  springing  from  a  Corinthian  cornice.  It  is  63 
feet  by  60 ;  the  height  51  feet ;  that  of  the  steeple  140  feet, 

St.  Mary,  Aidermanburj% — Colinuns  of  the  Composite 
onler  fomi  a  nave  and  two  ailes.  Its  length  is  7^  feet, 
breadth  45,  height  38.  It  has  a  plain  square  tower  90  feet 
in  height. 

St,  Mary,  Aldennary,  Bow  Lane. — A  body  and  two 
ailes,  and  a  tower  135  feet  high. 

St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside. — This  beautiful  tower 
and  steeple  is  225  feet  high.  The  upper  part  of  the  square 
tower  has  each  side  decorated  with  four  Ionic  pilasters, 
with  a  regular  entablature  :  above  is  a  balustrade,  at  each 
angle  of  which  is  placed  a  pyramid,  leading  the  eye  to  a 
beautiful  circular  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  the  cell 
of  which  appears  solid,  and  supports  the  inverted  consolos 
or  buttresses,  that  bear  up  a  stylobate,  with  other  columns^ 
arranged  on  a  square  plan,  with  two  others  projecting  on 
eachface*  Above  these  is  the  pyramid  or  spire,  surmounted 
by  a  ball  and  dragon.  The  length  of  the  church  is  65  feet* 
breadth  63,  and  height  38. 

St,  Mary  Magoalen,  Old  Fish  Street,  —  It  has  a 
nave  and  two  ailes,  and  is  60  feet  long,  48  wide,  and  30 
high ;  it  is  well  proportioned,  and  lighted  by  circular- 
headed  windows. 

St.  Mary  Somerset,  Thames  Street,  has  a  square 
well-proportioned  tower,  surmounted  by  pinnacles  120  feci 
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high.  The  interior  is  83  feet  long,  36  wide,  30  high,*  and 
divided  into  a  nave  and  two  ailes. 

St*  Maby-at-Hill,  Billingsgate,  was  restored  by  Sir 
Christopher  in  1677,  in  a  neat  plain  style,  keeping  up  part 
of  the  oM  walls  and  tower ;  96  feet  long,  60  wide.  The 
height  of  the  steeple  96  feet. 

St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street. — A  substantial  edifice, 
well  constructed,  but  very  simple  in  its  design.  It  is 
60  feet  long,  33  broad,  31  high;  the  steeple  74  fi^et 
in  height. 

St.  Michael,  Basinghall  Street,  is  a  plain  stmcture, 
and  has  a  dLilfully  contrived  spire,  75  feet  in  height.  The 
church  is  70  feet  long,  50  broad,  and  75  high. 

St.  Michael,  Queenhithe,  is  71  feet  long,  40  broad, 
and  39  high  ;  the  steeple  135  feet  in  height. 

St.  Michael,  Crooked  Lane,  has  a  nave  and  two  ailes, 
with  a  well-proportioned  front.  It  is  78  feet  long,  46  broad, 
and  32  high.  It  is  well  lighted :  the  tower  is  of  stone, 
100  feet  high,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  lofty  and 
well-proportioned  spire. 

St.  Michael,  Comhill,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  all  but 
the  ancient  tower,  which,  however,  was  rebuilt  with  the 
rest  from  Wren's  designs,  1722.  This  tower  is  130  feet 
high  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles :  the  interior  of  the  chuich 
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pilasters  supporting  a  pediment.  Between  the  pilasters 
are  three  semicircular-headed  windows  :  the  steeple  is 
90  feet  m  height, 

St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street.  —  The  four  sides  of  the 
interior  are  uniform,   each  having  one  window  under  a 

^cious  arch.  It  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  ailes.  Its 
'length  is  62  feet,  breadth  36,  height  40,  and  to  the  top  of 
the  spire  140. 

St.  Mildred,  Poultry,  is  a  small  but  well-proportioned 
church  ;  has  a  plain  tower,  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  Its 
interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  ades,  divided  by  Ionic 
columns,  with  a  flat  ceiling.  Its  length  is  56  feet,  width 
42,  and  height  36  ;  that  of  the  steeple  75  feet. 

St.  Nicholas,  Cole  Abbey,  Old  Fish  Sti-eet. — The 
tower  is  in  good  proportion,  but  the  spire  perhaps  is  a 
little  too  whimsical  in  its  design.  The  total  height  is 
135  feet.  The  length  of  the  church  is  63  feet,  bread tli  43, 
height  36. 

St.  Olave,  Jewry,  is  a  plain  neat  church  of  brick, 
with  stone  decorations  to  the  apertures,  and  a  handsome 
square  stone  tower  with  pinnacles,  finished  about  1676, 
and  is  88  feet  high.  The  length  of  the  church  is  78  feet, 
breadth  34,  and  height  36. 

St.  Petek,  Comhill,  is  a  commodious  edifice,  80  feet 
long,  47  wide,  and  40  high,  divided  into  a  lofty  nave  and 
two  ailes,  by  a  double  row  of  Corinthian  columns.  It  has 
a  lofty  tower,  surmounted  by  a  well*proportioued  spire 
140  feet  high,  with  a  large  key,  emblematical  of  St.  Peter  s 
office,  as  a  vane. 

St.  Sepvlcure,  Snow  Hill,  almost  destroyed  in  1666, 
was  commenced  rebuilding  in  1 670 ;  but  it  may  be  consi- 
dered only  a  restoration.  The  length  is  126  feet,  breadtli  58, 
height  35,  and  that  of  the  tower  140  feet. 

St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  the  beauty  of  which  con- 
mts  in  the  lightness  of  its  con^>truction.  Its  internal 
dimensions  are  75  feet  by  56 :  four  ranging  of  five  Corin- 
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tkian  eolimiiia  dirida  it  laterally;  the  thbd  and  ibvtli 
fii^mwmn^  of  the  two  middlt  filet  are  omitted,  for  the  [wipoae 
of  giTing  apace  under  a  beautiful  circular  dome.  The 
walla  and  tower  are  of  atone,  the  roof  and  dome  of  tindMr, 
corend  with  lead.  The  fourth  interoolmnniation  of  tmk 
oiiter  range  ia  increased  to  the  width  of  the  middle  a3e, 
whidi  ia  the  groateat,  and  tbna  produces  a  regnlar  i 
gular  figure;  arches  spring  over  the  entablal«re». 
which  ia  a  circular  cornice,  from  whence  risea  the  doBM. 
There  are  but  aiactecn  columns  altogether,  aad  cestainly 
they  tur^  diapoaed  to  the  moat  advantage.  The  hmi^  of 
theateepleiaTOfeet. 

St.  Swithik,  Cannon  Street,  has  nothing  worthy  af 
adAiiration  but  ita  construction.  It  is  61  feet  lotig»  42  wide, 
and  40  high;  the  height  of  the  steeple  160. 

St.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street,  oonsiata  of  a  naTO  aid 
two  ailea.  lU  length  is  75  feet,  breadth  36,  heif^4i 
and  that  of  the  steeple  65. 

St.  Vboast,  Foster  Lane,  Cheapside.— He  mUeddtf 
beautiftil  atseple,  90  feet  high.  The  length  of  the  diinh 
ia  09  feet»  breadlh  61,  and  height  36. 

He  also  erected  the  College  of  Physiciana»  Wmwiek 
Lane,  London,  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  Chdsga  nihfi. 
Marlborough  House,  St.  James's,  which  is  a  fine  i 
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coluran  15  feet  diameter,  on  the  abacus  of  which  is  a 
gallery,  and  a  pedestal  supporting  a  flaming  vase  of  gilt 
bronze  :  the  whole  height  from  the  pavement  is  202  feet. 
The  gallery  on  the  top  is  reached  by  ascending  a  flight  of 
346  black  marble  steps  contrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
column^  and  lighted  by  occasional  loop-holes.  On  tht 
pedestal  are  inscriptions  and  baa-rehefs,  descriptive  of  the 
burning  and  rebuilding  the  city. 

The  repairs  at  Si.  Peter^s  church,  Wefltminster^  were 
also  carried  on  under  his  dii^^tion ;  but  his  knowledge  of 
the  pointed  style  of  architecture  did  not  quabfy  him  for 
the  superintendence  of  this  beatitiful  building,  which  be 
has  sadly  deformed. 

Wren  was  also  declared  royal  architect,  created  a  knight, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  by  Charles  II.  for 
fixing  on  a  proper  spot  to  erect  an  observatory ;  and  assisted 
Sir  John  Moor^  who  had  the  superintendence  of  that 
building,  with  his  advice.  He  w^a  also  a  member  of  par- 
liament. He  never  published  any  of  his  works,  but  many 
relating  to  mathematics  have  been  printed  by  others.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  discovered  the  method  of  injecting 
liquors  into  tlve  veins  of  animals.  *  His  abilities  were 
great,  but  an  excessive  timidity  prevented  him  from  con* 
ciliating  the  favour  of  those  who  could  not  have  failed 
to  have  esteemed  him.  He  was  more  than  an  Englishman 
in  his  taciturnity,  and  could  never  comprehend  the  vanity 
which  induces  persons  to  speak  so  nmch  of  their  own 
perfomiancies ;  nor  could  he  conceal  his  disgust  for  such 
characters  when  thrown  into  their  society.  Modesty  is 
to  our  virtues  what  shadow  is  to  a  picture;  well  ma- 
naged, it  serves  to  throw  out  the  other  parts,  but  if  too 
powerfub  darkens  what  it  ia  inlended  to  relieve,     Wren^ 


•  Miliaia's  character  of  Sir  Christopbtr  is  inserted,  to  shew  the 
estimation  ia  which  the  English  ii^rchjtect  was  held  by  th^  Jtatians, 
Tlie  aocoant  of  tlawkamoor  i%  added  from  Walp<»le*s  *'  Anecdotes/*  kc. 
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besides  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  most  abstruse 
sciences,  was  one  of  the  greatest  architects  that  ever 
appeared.  He  was  an  excellent  mechanic,  and  knew 
well  how  to  proportion  the  masses  to  the  Toid  of  a 
boiUing.  His  ideas  were  grand,  bnt  simple;  his  orna- 
ments were  sometimes  tasteful  and  appropriate,  but  gene- 
rally ill  executed.  He  had  always  in  his  mind  the  ssying 
of  Montaigne,  that  not  the  most  learned,  bat  the  best 
learned,  should  be  cKteemcd.  From  the  treatment  he 
experienced  in  his  latter  years,  we  find  that  in  England, 
as  elsewhere,  justice  is  not  always  done  to  real  merit.    ' 


NICHOLAS  HAWKSMOOR. 

Nicholas  Hawksmoor,  l)om  1666,  and  died  1736,  wai 
an  ingenious  and  skilful  architect,  and  for  many  yeaistke 
domestic  clerk  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  :  he  was  employed 
by  him  in  the  royal  and  other  works.  Hawksmoor  erected 
the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  on  the  soudi 
side  of  Lombard  Street.     After  the  death  of  his  master  he 
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WILLIAM  TALMAN. 

The  style  of  this  architect's  buiklings  was  correct  anrl 
noble.  He  made  a  design  fur  Thoresby  House,*  for  the 
duke  of  Kingston,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  167 L 
In  1681  he  gave  one  for  Chataworth  House^f  in  tlie  county 
of  Derby,  for  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  The  qMality  of  the 
materials,  the  neatness  of  the  execution,  the  consistent 
decorations,  and  the  rich  furniture,  render  this  edifice  one 

I  of  the  most  resjiectable  not  only  in  England,  but  in  all 
Europe.  On  the  ground  plan  are  the  offices,  a  large  hall, 
and  a  chapel,  and  in  the  centre  a  spa^cious  court,  with  two 
noble  porticoes.  A  most  magnificent  staircase  leads  to  the 
first  range  of  state  apartments ^  in  which  is  a  superb  gal- 
lery, and  a  library  of  select  books,  ornamented  with  ex- 
cellent pictures.  Over  this  is  another  suite  still  more 
noble.    The  western  facade  is  in  the  richest  and  best  style 

.  of  architecture.  On  a  rustic  basement  rises  an  order  of 
Ionic  pilasters,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  tetrastyle  portico, 
that  is  of  four  columns,  over  which  is  a  rich  pediment. 
The  whole  edifice  is  crowned  with  balustrades,  on  the 
solid  divisions  of  which  are  vases,  which  have  a  better 


*  This  U  rather  a  comfarubte  bmiie  than  a  magnifieeDt  seat;  tii9 
I  baaeiDeiil  u  of  nisticattfd  stone- work :  th«  pnncipal  front  has  a  tetrastyle 
I  portico  of  the  Ionic  orUer,  of  tlie  sumc  material,  and  the  retnaindiir  m 
[executed  in  jrick.^ — See  Vitruvius  Brikinnicus, 

f  The  fonn  of  this  bnilding  is  nearly  a  square  of  about  190  feet;  the 

hall  is  60  feet  by  27,  and,  though  somewhat  gloomy,    has   an   air  of 

Ttiatj^iiccnce,     The  ceiling  was  painted  by  Verrio  and  La  Guerre*    The 

^L  chape t  was  also  decorated  by  the  former.    The  dining-room  is  50  feet 

"by  30;  the  daociDg  gallery,   100  feet  by  23,  U  exceedingly  beauuful, 

TTie  34jit€  apartments  connected  with  the  latter  are  on  the  south  side  of  the 

[ding. 
OL.  II,  V 
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effect  than  statues.     The  windows  are  simple  in  their 
design. 

Dynham  House,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  by  Talman 
also,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  has  a  balustrade  at  top« 
with  ornaments  of  trophies  and  vases,  in  most  exceOent 
taale.  The  windows  have  elegant  mouldings,  imt  are 
too  lofty.* 


WILLIAM   BRUCE, 


One  of  the  best  British  architects,  in  1702,  built  Hopetoon 
House,  Scotland.  The  ground  story  contains  a  portico, 
hall,  and  four  beautiful  apartments.  In  the  centre  is  an 
octagonal  staircase,  which  leads  to  the  state  rooms.  "Hie 
fa9ade  is  rusticated,  and  of  fine  stone.  The  windows  are 
well  proportioned  and  arranged ;  at  the  top  is  a  balustrade, 
with  vases  and  statues,  and  in  the  centre  rises  a  stone 
cupola,  which  covers  the  staircase.  Cupolas  are  a 
common  feature  in  the  great  houses  of  England ;  nor  if 
there  any  reason  why  they  should  be  confined  solely  to 
churches. 
They  appear  indeed   peculiarly  calculated    for  nobk 
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ARCHER, 

An  architect  of  a  most  extravagant  taste.  Cary  House, 
built  by  him  at  Rohampton,  is  incorrect.  Cliefden  House, 
Buckinghamshire,  is  large,  and  has  elegant  gardens ;  but 
the  plan  is  most  whimsical  and  irregular,  and  the  archi- 
tecture full  of  extravagancies.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned one  of  the  fa9ades,  which  is  adorned  on  the  ground 
story  with  Ionic  columns,  having  a  niche  at  each  inter- 
columniation.  The  number  of  these  niches  does  not  amount 
to  less  than  twenty-six.* 


SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH 

Erected  a  number  of  buildings :  his  taste,  however,  was 
not  the  most  excellent.  He  built  the  famous  Blenheim 
House,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  presented  by  the  English 
nation  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  memorable  victory  he  obtained  in  1704,  at  Hocstet, 
or  Blenheim,  over  the  French.  The  style  of  this  edifice  is 
grand,  the  parts  noble,  and  its  majestic  appearance  well 
adapted  to  the  martial  genius  of  its  possessor ;  but  there  is 
too  great  a  variety  in  the  design,  and  the  contrast  of  the 


*  In  Wa]pole*s  Anecdotes  we    find    the   following^  notice  of  this 

architect: *^  A  Mr.  Archer,  a  groom  porter,  built  Hethrop  and  a  temple 

at  Wrest,  St.  Philip's  church  in  Birmingham,  Cliefden  House,  and  a 
house  at  Roehampton ;  which,  as  a  specimen  of  his  wretched  taste,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Vitruvius  Britannicus ;  but  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  his  absurdity 
was  the  church  of  St.  John  with  four  belfireys,  at  Westminster." — Walpoie*i 
Anecdotes,  vol.  iv.   ^ 
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diflferent  orders,  rustics,  columns,  and  cornices,  too  Tiolent. 
The  interior  is  decorated  with  a  number  of  paintings  by 
the  celebrated  Thomhill,  the  English  Raphael.*  The 
gardens  are  noble ;  but  it  is  astonishing  that  a  bridge  of 
one  arch,  100  feet  span,  should  have  been  thrown  orera 
small  rirulet,  which  is  scarcely  risible.  Hence  a  aatiriit 
has  taken  occasion  to  say,  that  the  height  of  the  bridge  m 
emblematic  of  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  MarlborMgli, 
and  the  scarcity  of  the  water  of  his  generosity.  The  great 
lord  Bolingbroke,  when  questioned  as  to  the  ararice  of 
this  celebrated  general,  replied,  "  That  so  numerous  were 
the  virtues  of  the  hero,  that  he  did  not  recollect  his 
defects*'' 

The  same  architect  built  Castle  Howard  for  the  eail  of 
Carlisle,  in  the  county  of  York,  with  gardens,  parks, 
obelisks,  and  other  sumptuous  appendages.  The  castle  it 
660  feet  long.  One  fa^^ade  is  entirely  rustic,  with  Doric 
pilasters,  badly  distributed,  and  containing  two  stories. 
The  windows  have  circular  heads,  and  are  too  lofty,  and 
the  projections  numerous  and  monotonous.  The  other 
facade  is  better,  the  Corinthian  pilasters  being  equally 
distributed  :  there  is  also  a  magnificent  cupola. 

This  architect  was  an  agreeable  man,  and  a  poet ;  and 
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it  is  said  that  his  writings  were  as  delicate  and  elegant  as 
his  buildings  were  clumsy.  Sir  John,  going  a  journey  to 
France  in  1701,  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  and  remamed 
there  some  time,  without  eyer  being  able  to  discover  the 
cause  for  such  treatment.  He  wrote  a  comedy  while  in 
confinement;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  he  should  have 
totally  abstained  from  any  injurious  observation  on  a 
country  in  which  he  had  suffered  such  violence.* 


WYNE, 

A  learned  and  ingenious  captain,  erected,  in  1705,  Buck- 
ingham palace,  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  St.  James's 
Park.  The  facade  is  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters, 
having  a  balustrade  decorated  with  statues.  The  stair- 
case is  noble  and  elevated.  The  palace  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  rarities. 


FOLEY, 

Who  had  a  situation  as  an  auditor,  built  a  superb  house 
for  himself,  1710,  with  beautiful  gardens,  in  the  county 
of  Hereford. 


*  His  otbe^  buildings  were,  Eastberry  in  Dorsetshire,  King's  Weston 
near  Bristol,  Easton-Neston  in  Northamptonshire,  one  front  of  Grimsthorp,, 
Mr.  Duncombs  in  Yorkshire,  two  little  castles  at  Greenwidi,  and  the 
Clarendon  printing-office,  Oxford.  He  died  at  Whitehall,  March  26th, 
1726. 
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WILLIAM  BENSON. 

This  gentleman  built  a  beautiful  house,  in  1710,  after  his 
own  design,  following  the  manner  and  style  of  Jones. 


THE  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE 

DfisioNKD   a   brid^xo,  and  an    elegant   Ionic   loggia,  st 
his  villa  at  Wilton. • 


THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND 

Built  at  his  villa,  a  short  distance  from  London,  a  beau- 
tiful house  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  tribunes,  chalcidicain. 


BURLINGTON. 
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and  other  magnificent  appendages,  evincing  a  great  taste 
for  the  antique.  In  London  this  nobleman  has  a  won- 
derful collection  of  pictures ;  among  them  is  the  famous 
Carnara  family  by  Titian,  and  the  most  beautiful  pictures 
of  Romei  copied  by  Mengs,  Costanzi,  Dattani,  &c. 


LORD  WESTMORELAND 

Erected  at  Mereworth,  nearTunbridge,  the  house  called 
the  rotunda,  which  wants  the  fine  effect  of  that  of  Vicenza, 
only  from  not  being  in  so  elevated  and  delightful  a  situation. 


THE  EARL  OF  BURLINGTON 


Pahticularly  distinguished  himself  amidst  the  English 
nobihty  for  a  correct  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  especially 
in  architecture.  He  travelled  into  Italy,  and  studied  the 
works  of  Palladio  with  great  attention,  of  whose  original 
designs  he  collected  more  than  sixty,  and  published  a 
volume  on  the  ancient  baths,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  life 
of  Palladio,  In  1774  he  built  a  palace  at  London  for 
general  Wade.*  The  ground  story  is  a  superb  rustic. 
Above  this  is  the  second  story,  ornamented  with  Doric 
ptittiters>  and  a  frieze  correctly  divided.  The  windows  are 
eample^  with  beautiful  balustrades ;  and  the  whole  evinces 

•  TbU  facade  is  now  in  some  raeosure  concealed  froa>  public  v4ew 
by  the  New  Burlington  Hotel  in  Corii  Street,  and  of  which  it  fomjH 
m  part. 
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a  certain  solidity,  nicety,  and  correctneaa,  most  deliglitfU 
to  the  eye. 

His  noble  residence  at  Chiswick*  was  embellished  by 
him  with  some  of  the  best  apecimena  of  architecrtiue ;  all 
so  excellent,  that  each  appears  the  effort  of  a  master.  This 
villa  has  been  published  in  the  English  VitniTiiis  befin 
alluded  to,  with  a  number  of  designs  by  the  author, 
Campbell,  both  of  churches,  |)alaces,  and  towns.  Among 
others  is  one  for  Westininster  Bridge,  the  whole  of  rustic 
work,  770  feet  long,  and  consisting  of  seven  arches,  with 
two  small  towers  at  the  ends.  This  artist  was  so  great 
an  admirer  of  Palladio,  that  he  has  imitated  him  closely  in 
style,  and  sometimes  copied  his  plans.  He  also  studied 
the  ancients,  particularly  Vitnivius,  afler  whose  rules  he 
made  a  design  for  a  church  :  it  is  extremely  beautiful  of 
its  kind.  Some  of  his  designs,  however,  abound  in  liberties 
and  defects,  in  con8e<|ucnce  of  his  having  departed  fiom 
his  two  unerring  guides,  Vitnivius  and  Palladio. 


JAMES   GIBBS, 
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Over  this  rises  a  Corinthian  colonnade  of  coupled  columns, 
having  two  ranges  of  windows  alternating  with  niches. 
Over  the  entablature  runs  a  beautiful  balustnide,  the  solid 
diviiiions  of  which  are  adorned  with  vases,  from  whence 
rises  an  elegant  and  simple  cupola.  This  exterior  is  noble 
and  correct ;  nor  can  we  find  any  thing  censurable  in  it, 
except  the  windows  of  the  second  story,  which  look  like 
Jbrgo  mezzanines,  and  the  useless  pediments  over  the 
doors*  The  ability  of  the  architect  is  equally  evident  in 
the  convenient  arrangements  of  the  ground  story,  and  the 
decorations  of  the  superior  one,  where,  in  a  large  circular 
saloon  decorated  with  Ionic  pilasters^  the  books  are  placed 
in  two  ranges.  Gibbs  published  a  description  of  this 
admirable  work,  after  the  examples  of  the  best  architects 
of  antiquity, — an  example  which  the  moderns  should 
ako  imitate.  He  has  pubhshed  a  large  foho  volume  of 
designs  of  his  works,  with  ndes  also  for  designing,  He 
built  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
London,*  tlie  Corinthian  hexastyle  portico  of  which,  ad- 
vancing two  iiitercolumniations,  is  admired  ibr  its  beautify  1 
proportions^  The  height  of  the  steeple  and  spire  from  the 
pavement  is  185  feet. 


*  llib  tiigenious  architect  wa&  bom  in  Aberdeen  in  1663,  and  studied 
liu  art  in  Italy;  he  also  designed  St.  B;trlliolomewV  Hospital,  ami  a 
great  number  of  houses  for  [>er»ons  of  distinction*  He  made  desijftis  for 
three  sides  of  the  c|uadrangle  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  a 
modem  style.  At  Derby  be  added  a  church  m  the  Tuscan  style  to  a  fine 
rich  Gothic  stetple.  St»  Mary's  church  in  the  Strand  is  another  of  his 
designs.  He  bQllt  al^  tlie  new  church  at  I>erby ;  and  the  senate-bouse 
and  mw  building  at  King^s  CoUe^ey  Cambridge*  lie  died  August  5tli| 
1754. 
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ROBERT  DE  COTTE,  a  Parisian, 

(Born  1657,  died  1735.) 

His   grandfather  was   Fremin  de  Cotte,  who   serve 
engineer  in  the  famous  siege  of  RocheUe,  and   was  also' 
architect  to  Louis  XIIL     Robert  rendered  himself  illus- 
[trious  for  the  famous  peristyle  or  Ionic  colonnade  of  the 
palace  of  Trianon  and  its  adjacent  parts,  by  the  chapel  of 
Louis  XIIL,  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  by 
the  fountain  in  face  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  portico  of 
San  Roch,  that  of  the  Fathers  de  la  Charite,   and  for  a; 
number  of  palaces,  as  those  of  Etr^es  and  du  Maine^  and  * 
also  the  gallery  of  Toulouse,    The  interior  of  San  Roch  i« 
full  of  defects  and  useless  ornaments.     He  made  the  plan 
for  the  Place  de  Belle  Cour  at  Lyons,  for  the  bishop *« 
palace  at  Verdun,  for  the  chateau  de  Frescati,  a  superb 
country  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Metz,  for  the  bishop's 
palace  at  Strasburg,  and  for  a  number  of  other  considerable 
edifices.     He  was  director  of  the  royal  academy  of  archi- 
rtecture^  and  vice-president  of  that  of  painting  and  sculp- 
tture.     On  the    death  of  Hardouine   Mansard,  he  was 
declared  first  architect  of  the  king,  and  superintendant  of 
the  royal   buildings,   gardens,   arts,    and   manufactories. 
Finally,  Louis  XIV.,  who  highly  esteemed  him,  and  even 
treated  him  with  famiUarity,  presented  him  with  the  order 
of  St.  Michael.  This  great  artist,  whose  lively  imagination 
was  regulated  by  an  excellent  judgment,  heightened  by 
exquisite   taste,   and   strengthened   by   incessant  labour, 
composed  with  ease  and  originality.    These,  his  rare  quali- 
fications, were  greatly  augmented  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  by  a  modest  and  obliging  exterior,  and   by  an 
upright  and  virtuous  character.    The  electors  of  Bavaria 
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and  Cologne,  the  count  de  Hanau,  and  the  bishop  of 
Wurtzbourg  were  desirone  of  his  designs  for  palaces. 
The  ornamenting  of  rooms  with  looking-glasses  was  the 
invention  of  this  architect,  and  if  arranged  with  more  sim- 
plicity they  would  be  more  elegant. 


GIAMBERNARDO  FISCHERS,   a  German, 

(Died  1724,) 


I 


D ECO  HATED  Vienna  with  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings of  which  that  capital  can  boast  j  and  was  honoured 
and  enriched  by  the  generous  emperor  Joseph  I.  with  the 
atgnory  of  Eriachen.  In  1696  he  built  the  palace  of 
Schoenbrunn,  as  a  hunting  seat  for  the  imperial  court. 
This  edifice  consists  of  a  large  palace  of  three  stories  ;  that 
is^  the  ground  story,  the  state  apartments,  and  the  mez- 
zanines. In  the  front  is  a  large  court,  surrounded  by  four 
bodies  of  building;  two  in  front  of  the  palace,  which  are 
of  rustic  work,  for  the  use  of  the  courtiers  and  officers ; 
the  other  part  is  of  a  mixed  figure,  and  consists  of  coach- 
houses. In  the  centre,  between  these  two  buildings,  is  an 
entrance  flanked  by  two  species  of  triumphal  arches, 
each  crowned  by  a  pyramid.  The  other  two  lateral  build- 
ings are  stables,  adorned  by  double  pilasters,  with  an  attic 
abore,  at  the  top  of  which  arc  statues  of  horses.  At  each 
entrance  to  tliis  court  is  a  fountain,  the  vase  of  which  is 
aot  less  than  54  feet  in  diameter*  It  would  be  difficult  to 
define  the  form  of  the  court;  there  are  a  number  of  breaks. 
and  the  palace  has  at  its  extremities  two  wings,  behind 
which  are  two  other  smaller  ones,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
facade  is  a  hanging  staircase,  of  an  irregular  figure,  so  that 
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this  large  court  is  cut  into  narrow  and  unequal  pioportioiis. 
The  palace  appears  an  immenae  fabric,  having  thir^-fiye 
windows  in  the  front.  The  whole  of  the  ground  floor  is 
rustic  :  in  the  centre,  over  the  flight  of  steps,  is  a  portieo  of 
six  Ionic  columns,  isolated  and  architraved ;  theie  are  abo 
Ionic  pilasters  between  every  window,  and  at  the  wings 
these  pilasters  are  doubled.  Over  the  entablature  is  an 
attic  with  a  balustrade,  with  statues  corresponding  to  each 
pilaster ;  and  in  the  centre  over  the  attic  are  five  arches, 
supported  by  several  columns,  with  balustrades  and 
statues  at  the  top.  At  the  back  of  the  palace  are  a 
number  of  projections  and  recesses,  and  spacious  and 
varied  gardens.  The  arrangements,  however,  are  not 
happy,  and  want  simplicity.  The  exterior  is  not  wdl 
decorated,  and  the  distribution  of  the  interior  is  bad,  nor 
does  it  contain  that  multiplicity  of  rooms  and  conveniencas 
that  the  exterior  announces. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  emperor  Josephl., 
the  foreign  ministers  of  Vienna,  in  1699,  caused  a  triumphal 
aich  to  be  erected  by  Fischers,  which  is  a  chef-d'ceuvie 
of  eztraTagance.  It  consists  of  two  masses,  one  over  ths 
other.  The  lower  one  is  composed  of  arches,  and  sw> 
rounded  on  the  outside  by  very  high  pedestals,  irath 
Corinthian  columns;  and  the  two  large  arches  are  sap- 
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This  architect  had  ako  the  building  of  the  imperial 
stables,  which  he  executed  in  a  style  of  simplicity,  variety, 
and  magnificence.  The  building  has  standing  for  600 
horses,  and  accommodations  for  all  the  carriages  and 
domestics  of  the  court ;  there  is  also  a  large  area  for  the 
games  or  races,  and  a  spacious  amphiUieatre  for  the  spec- 
tators.  The  chancery  of  Bohemia,  a  very  magnificent  struc- 
ture, is  said  to  be  the  design  of  Giamberaardo  Fischers, 

He  also  built  the  palace  of  the  celebrated  prince  Eugene, 
in  Vienna,  it  has  three  ranges  of  windows  \u  the  ground 
story,  of  very  bad  form ;  and  over  them  rise  an  Ionic  pilas- 
trade,  which  contains  the  state  apartments  and  die 
mezzanine.  The  whole  is  of  rustic  work ;  the  entablature 
is  crowned  with  a  balustrade  and  statues;  the  orna- 
ments have  but  Uttle  grace ;  nor  is  the  palace  for  the 
prince  of  Trauthson,  built  1711,  by  the  same  architect, 
with  so  many  projections  and  curves,  in  any  better  style. 

The  sacred  edifices  designed  by  our  architect  are  tlie 
cupola  of  Nostra  Siguora,  at  Saltzbourg,  and  the  church 
of  Stc.  Charles  Borromeo,  in  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
Vienna,  near  la  Favourita.  The  first  is  simple,  and  in  good 
taste.  For  the  bishop  and  prince  of  Saltzbourg  he  made  a 
design  for  a  country  palace,  neither  very  ingenious  nor 
very  correct. 

The  church  of  Ste.  Charles  Borromeo,  erected  by  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.,  1716,  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  is  a 
celebrated  afid  magnificent  work.  The  plan  may  be  called 
a  beautiful  Greek  cross,  covered  with  an  elliptical  cupola. 
A  convenient  flight  of  steps  l«ads  to  a  simple  j>ortico 
of  six  Corinthian  CQlumns*  with  a  majestic  pediment 
above*  Within  the  portico  is  a  species  of  ajiti-temple, 
ftdomed  with  double  Ionic  columns ;  near  lo  which  are,  on 
each  side,  two  couplets  of  colunms  of  the  same  order, 
but  larger  than  the  first,  and  on  lugh  phnths  :  tln^jse  are 
extremely  diiacordant,  particularly  as  they  only  support  a 
■  useless  entablature,  with  statu<^  above.    At  the  anus  of 
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the  cross  are  other  coliunns,  similar  to  Ae  latter,  which 
are  again  repeated  opposite  to  the  entrance,  that  is,  at  the 
great  altar,  at  the  back  of  which,  the  edifice,  which  is 
extremely  simple,  terminates  semicircularly.  The  lower 
basement  of  the  cupola  is  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters, on  very  high  pedestals,  cutting  the  inferior  entabla- 
tore,  and  very  ill  agreeing  with  the  Ionic  colunms.*  The 
entire  drum  of  the  cupola  has  also  Corinthian  coupled 
pilasters.  Hence,  although  the  plan  of  the  church  ii 
ingenious,  the  arrangement  of  the  orders  is  bad,  and  the 
taste  of  the  ornaments,  doors,  and  windows,  equally  so. 
The  fa^de  cannot  boast  of  any  excellence  except  the 
portico;  and  even  on  the  pediment  of  that  there  are 
statues,  which  ill  agree  with  it.  At  the  flanks  of  the 
portico  rise  two  spiral  columns,  with  clumsy  campaniles  at 
the  top.  ,  By  the  side  of  the  columns  terminating  the 
iagade,  are  two  towers  for  clocks :  they  are  heavy  and 
full  of  absurdities.  In  the  centre  rises  the  cupola.  At 
projections  and  fancies  of  which  are  numberless. 

Our  Oiambemardo  was  also  author  of  a  curious  and 
useful  work,  entitled,  "  Historical  Architecture;^  full  of  a 
variety  of  designs,  accompanied  by  descriptions.  It  k 
divided  into  five  books.  The  first  contains  the  most 
renowned  ancient  edifices,  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Syrian,  Per- 
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worthy  of  attention ;  as  is  also  one  worked  by  fire,  to  draw 
the  waters  from  the  mines  Kremnitz  and  Schemnitz. 
From  these  works  Emanuel  derived  great  riches,  and  died 
1738. 


GILLES-MARIE  OPPENORD,  a  Parisian, 

(Bora  1672,  died  1733,) 

Was  considered  in  architecture  as  a  genius  of  the  first 
rank,  and  his  works  were  esteemed  as  excellent  examples 
for  young  men.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  regent,  a  great 
admirer  of  talent,  gave  him  the  situation  of  director- 
general  of  the  buildings  and  the  royal  gardens.  On  his 
return  from  Rome,  whither  he  was  sent  as  a  student  by 
the  king,  he  was  fully  employed.  The  southern  facade, 
the  second  order  of  the  northern  fagade,  of  the  church  of 
Ste.  Sulpice,  the  interior  decorations  at  the  back  of  these 
two  facades,  and  the  great  altar,  are  all  admirably  designed 
by  him.  He  decorated  the  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  saloon  which  precedes  it,  the  interior  of  the  house  of 
the  grand  prior  of  France,  at  the  Temple,  the  choir  and 
altar  of  the  church  of  Ste.  Victoire,  &c.  Oppenord  has 
left  a  number  of  designs,  more  than  2,000  of  which  are 
in  the  possession  of  M.  Huquier,  an  intelligent  artist,  and 
a  lover  of  the  fine  arts.  Part  of  them  he  has  had  engraven 
with  great  attention  and  propriety. 
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M.  DE  LA  MONCE, 

A  clever  French  architect,  whoM  talents  were  never  exerted 
out  of  Provence,  notwithstanding  he  pursued  his  studies 
in  Italy.  At  Lyons,  he  constructed  the  church  of  the 
Cifltarcians,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautifml 
in  that  city.  He  also  built  the  fa^de  and  part  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Ste.  Juste,  in  a  very  grand  style, 
and  the  gate  of  the  Hotel  de  Dieu.  He  also  made  a 
beautiful  design  for  the  same  hospital,  afterwards  exe- 
cuted by  M.  Soufflot.  Finally,  he  designed  a  small  gate 
over  the  Rodano,  in  the  style  of  that  of  Ripetia  at 
Rome. 


FRANCOIS  ROMAIN, 


(Bom  164«,died  ITsr,) 
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JEAN  BAPTISTE  ALEXANDRE  LE  BLOND, 
A  Parisian, 

(Bora  1 6r9,  died  tT19,) 


Madk  many  additions  to  the  '*  Cours  ct  Dtctionnatre 
d 'Architecture"  of  Aviler,  and  theHe  have  a^ain  been 
increased  by  succeedin^j  authors.  Hence,  by  the  care  of 
the  celebrated  M,  Marriette,  and  by  a  orcat  number  of 
plates  by  M,  Blonde!,  this  work  is  rendered  coniplofo. 
At  Paris  M.  le  Blond  has  erected  a  considerable  immher 
of  buildings ;  amongst  which  is  the  noble  palace  in  the 
Rue  des  Enfers,  near  the  Cistercian  monastery.  The  fame 
af  his  abilities  reached  to  Musco\t>  and  Peter  tlie  Great, 
1716,  sent  for  and  appointed  him  his  first  architect,  and 
president  of  all  the  great  works  which  that  prmce  |tro- 
jected.  He,  however,  died  shortly  after  at  Petersburgh. 
The  czar  ordered  his  obsequies  to  be  most  splendidly 
performed,  and  attended  them  in  person. 

These  are  the  lionours  which  animate  art  and  science. 

P  P'chesi,  honours,  and  merit,  may  be  obtained  by  intrigue^ 

and  are  often  possessed  by  those  who  neither  merit  them 

by  their  talents  nor  their  virtues;  but  pledges  of  esteem 

are  the  real  tributes  to  merit,  and  the  strongest  incentives 

that  can  be  offered  to  a  noble  mind  for  its  encouragement 

in  the  prosecution  of  all  that  is  great  and  good. 

H       The  la.st  edition  of  the  **  Traitc  de  Ja  Th^orie  du  .fardi- 

P  tiage  de  le  Bhmd,"  is  enhirged   by  interesting  notes  by 

d'Argenville. 
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JACQUES  GABRIEL,  a  Parisian, 


(Bom  1667,  died  1742») 


A  relation  and  pupil  of  Hardouin  Mansait,  and  son  of 
Jacques  Gabriel,  who  died  in  1686,  and  was  ar^ileci 
of  the  king,  erected  the  edifice  of  Choisy,  and  die  FdsI 
Royal,  which  was  finished  by  the  friar  Romain.  Jaoqaes 
became  an  illustrious  architect,  a  knight  of  the  ovte 
of  St.  Michel,  inspector-general  of  the  royal  edifices  wmi 
mannfactmres,  and  first  engineer  of  the  bridges  and 
embankments  of  the  kingdom.  He  made  designs  sad 
plans  at  Nantes  and  Bourdeaux,  for  the  court  of  the 
garrison,  and  for  the  clock-tower  of  Rennes,  for  the  hsfl 
and  chapel  des  Etats,  at  Dijon,  and  projected  the 
at  Paris. 

M.  Gabriel,  son  of  the  latter,  the  third  of  that : 
and  firrt  royal  architect,  has  added  to  the  fame  of  kii 
ancestors  by  the  building  of  the  military  school,  which, 
under  his  direction,  was  constructed  at  Paris,  and  which 
surpasses  that  of  the  Invalids,  from  its  size  and  the 
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»o  high,  the  order  would  appear  more  niajeBtic  :  the  inter- 
qdlimniatians  are  too  wide,  the  windows  not  occupying 

the  whole  of  the  space. 

These  edifices  are  crowned  with  balustrades*  and  have 
superb  pavilions  at  the  angles,  which  would  be  better 
Without  their  inconvenient  pedinients.  Beyond  the  palaces 
at  the  end  of  the  beautiful  Hue  Royal,  is  the  new  churcli 
of  La  Maddelaine,  buiit  by  M,  Coiitant.  The  plan  in 
a  Latin  cross  of  three  naves,  with  isolated  Corinth iajt 
eoluoins  :  its  facade  is  of  one  order,  with  a  portico  also  of 
Corinthian  columns;  but  the  pediment  does  not  look  well, 
from  bein^  tlauked  by  balustrades  ;  ami  the  cupola  is  heavy 
in  consequence  of  having  four  pediments,  and  the  lantern 
beijig  ornamented  in  tlie  centre  witli  a  balustrade,  wliich 
projects  too  uiucIk 


I 


FILIPPO    IVARA, 


(Boml685,  iJiua  1735,) 


Was  bom  at  Messina,  of  an  ancient  but  poor  family.  He 
applied  himself  to  drawing  and  architecture  at  a  very 
early  age.  One  of  his  brothers  was  a  worker  in  silver, 
and  his  figures  are  held  in  great  estimation,  particularly 
lit  France  and  England.  Filippo  took  the  ecclesiastical 
babit  and  went  to  Home,  without  any  other  object  than 
that  of  the  study  of  architecture-  He  entered  the  school 
of  the  cavalier  Fontana;  and  as  a  specimen  of  his  abilities, 
exhibited  a  design  for  a  palace*  according  to  the  ideas 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  own  country.  Foutana 
told  him,  that  if  desirous  of  being  of  his  school,  he  must 
forget  all  he  had  hitherto  learnt.  This  architect  then 
desired  him  to  copy  the  Farnese  palace,  and  other  simple 
edifices,  recommending  him  always  to  use  the  greatest 


L 
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possible  simplicity,  without  fear  of  fSedling  into  the  extreme, 
ss  he  perceived  his  style  too  much  indined  to  eztn- 
vagance  and  a  redundancy  of  ornaments. 

Ivara  paid  immediate  attention  to  this  adriee»  and 
studied  assiduouKly ;  but  his  poverty  woald  have  redneed 
him  to  the  last  extremity,  had  not  one  of  his  coontrymflB, 
named  Pelligrini,  a  clever  mechanic,  and  maStie-de> 
chambre  to  the  cardinal  Ottoboni,  introduced  him  to  his 
eminence,  who  employed  him  in  his  celebrated  theatre  at 
Burattini.  There  are  a  number  of  the  scenes  eograven  by 
Ivara,  he  having  followed  that  art  as  a  means  of  pro- 
caring  his  living.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  since  king  of 
Sicily,  sent  for  him  to  Messina,  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  erection  of  a  palace  near  the  gate  of  the  city.  The 
design  so  much  pleasetl  the  king,  that  he  declared  I 
chief  architect,  with  on  annual  allowance  of  600  ( 
and  took  him  to  Turin,  where  he  presented  him  with  the 
rich  abbey  of  Selve,  worth  1,UX)  scudi  a  year. 

By  order  of  Madama  Rcale,  the  abbot  Don  Filippo 
Ivara  erected  the  facade  of  the  church  of  the  CaniielitM» 
in  the  Piazza  San  Carlo,  of  two  orders,  with  circles,  pio- 
jections,  and  broken  pediments ;  and  after  that  the  sapob 
staircase  to  the  castle,  which  was  out  of  character  witk 
the  suite  of  rooms  that  it  conducted  to.     Had  this  htm 
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the  order  is  a  pediment,  which  interrupts  the  bahistmde* 
The  enpo]a,  which  is  of  a  good  figure,  is  in  the  centre  of 
two  elegant  campaniles. 

To  the  royal  villa  of  Veneria.  he  built  the  chapel  di 
Corte*  which  is  wonderful  both  for  its  invention  and 
beauty,  as  are  also  both  the  coach-houses,  the  gallery,  and 
the  orangery.  He  erected  the  church  of  del  Carmine, 
which  is  of  a  singular  taste ;  and  gave  a  superb  model  to 
the  fathers  of  the  Oratorio  for  the  rebuilding  of  their  church. 
He  made  an  interior  staircase  to  the  palace  at  Turin.  Ho 
planned  the  palace  of  Stopiiiigi,  for  the  chace.  The  hall  is 
wliimsical^  in  it  there  are  eight  rooms,  arranged  in  tlie  form 
of  a  cross,  for  the  princes  ;  and  at  the  side  of  the  palace, 
apartments  for  the  knights,  the  officers  of  the  chace,  v/ith 
spacious  stabling,  kennels,  &c.  "  In  all  these  designs/* 
says  the  Marchese  Maffei,  *'  invention  and  genius,  judg- 
ment and  pnidence  in  adapting  every  thing  to  its  purpose, 
knowledge  and  wisdom  in  not  sw^erving  from  rules,  or 
from  the  best  ancient  documents,  are  conspicuous,"  But 
how  few  there  are  who,  in  their  eulogiums,  keep  clear 
of  exaggemtion.  Truth  in  all  her  simplicity  is  what  we 
require  and  seek  for,  and  she  obliges  us  to  say,  that  Ivara 
was  a  renowned  architect,  but  certainly  not  a  lover  of 
simplicity,  unity,  or  correctness. 

During  the  winter  season,  which  is  unfavourable  to 
building,  the  abbot  Ivara  went  frequently  to  Rome,  which 
he  so  much  preferred  to  every  other  city  that  he  was 
desirous  of  settling  there.  At  this  period  he  made  a 
design  and  model  for  the  sacristy  and  deanery  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  that 
temple,  together  with  four  or  five  others.  This  model 
represents  a  very  large  and  at  the  same  time  very  magnifi- 
cent building.  The  sacristy  is  of  an  elliptical  figure,  but 
not  exempt  from  many  defects.  The  ground  story  of  the 
fagade  of  the  deanery  forms  a  basement,  over  which  rise 
Corinthian  pilasters,  containing  two  stories  ;  tlie  windows 
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are  omuiiented  with  colamiu  set  in  the  wrU,  end  with 
moaldings  by  no  means  graceful.  While  iTaim  waa  al 
Rome,  the  king  of  Portugal  entreated  his  SaidknaD 
aMtjeaty  to  aend  him  to  his  court.  It  is  leooided  that 
while  the  architect  was  in  the  act  of  nmking  pieparatkm 
fer  his  journey  to  Portugal,  the  prorinciaie  de'  Paoktfti 
went  to  his  house,  for  the  design  for  the  staircase  of  the 
Triniti  de'  Monti,  which  he  was  commissioned  to  exe 
Ivara  said  that  he  had  not  yet  done  any  thing  to  it;- 
he  was  not  now  disposed  to  do  so.  The  friar 
angry,  and  Ivara,  lo  appease  him,  desisted  frooi  his  ssi- 
ployment,  and  standing  up,  sketched  on  a  card  a  design  m 
perspective  for  the  staircase;  which,  had  it  beeoexecoled, 
it  is  said  would  have  been  an  elegant  one,  aad  veiy 
different  from  that  afterwards  erected  by  Frmeeaco  di 
Sanctis,  a  Roman  architect.  He  designed  and  inicaisi 
with  so  much  expedition,  that  whilst  at  a  coffee^-boose  hs 
has,  with  a  bad  pen,  produced  such  wonderful  drawingi» 
that  they  have  been  framed  and  hung  up  in  the  gaUeriss 
of  the  curious.  Whoever  wished  for  drawings  were  acsss 
tomed  to  urge  him  for  them,  and  had  them  immediateiy; 
while  those  who  allowed  him  any  length  of  \ 
received  them  at  all. 

He  visited    Lisbon,  where   he   designed  a 
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Borghe,  at  Turin,  was  erected  by  him,  and  is  considered 

B   both  beau ti Till  and  convenient^ 

H       Ivara  built  the  facade  of  the  royal  palace  at  Sant*  Ilden- 

™  fonso,  looking  towards  the  gardens.  It  is  ornamented 
with  Composite   columns  in   the  centre,  and   with    half 

H  columns  and  pilasters  at  the  sides^  with  an  enriched  attic 
of  four  cariutides,  two  medallionsi  and  the  royal  arms^ 

^  crowned  with  trophied  balustrades* 

B  This  edifice  owed  its  commencement  to  Philip  V.,  who 
employed  Teodoro  Ardemans,  grand-master  of  the  royal 
palace,  and  of  the  city  of  Madrid,  who  laid  the  foundation 
in  1719;  the  workman  being  Giovanni  Roman.  The 
gardens  were  under  the  direction  of  the  engineers  Marehan, 
Solis,  and  Stefano  Boteli ;  and  were  adorned  with  foun- 

■  tainSj  statues,  and  other  sculpture,  by  Fermin  and  Tierri, 
The  addition  of  a  collegiate  church  was  made,  which  has 
been  recently  embellished  in  the  interior,  by  the  marshal 
Francesco  Sabbatini ;  but  the  great  altar,  enriched  with 
marble,  remained  as  it  was  left  by  Ardemans;  and  in  1724, 
when  Philip  V-  there  abdicated  the  throne,  and  made  thia 

B  his  private  residence,  he  embellished  the  altar  with  statues 
from  tlic  collection  of  Don  Livio  Odescalchi,  son  of  the 
queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  which  w^ere  placed  there  by 
Dominico  Maria  Sani.  By  the  side  of  the  great  altar, 
Ferdinand  VL  erected  a  magnificent  mausoleum  to  the 
memory  of  his  father  Philip  V*  It  was  designed  by 
Sempronio  Subis^ti,  and  executed  by  the  sculptors  Pitu<i 
and  Dumandrt?,  with  a  variety  of  marbles  and  bronzes. 

Hit  consists  of  an  urn  on  a  pedestal.  Banked  by  a  figure  of 
Charity  seated  between  two  children,  and  one  of  Grief 

^  standing.     Upon  the  um  are  two  medallions  of  the  kings, 

Hknd  a  Fame  drawing  aside  a  curtain  to  discover  them 
with  one  hand,  and  holding  a  trumpet  with  the  other ;  at 
the  back  of  the  urn  is  a  pyramid,  havi^ng  a  vase  of  perfume 
on  the  top,  and  above  tluit,  an  escutcheon  with  royal  arms, 
supported  by  an  angel  and  a  child.     In  the  pedc&tal  is  a 
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crown,  on  the  centre  of  which  in  the  following  inicrip- 
tion :  — 

PHILIPIHI    V. 

Principi  Msuimo    . 
0[)Ciroo  Parenti 

FEROIIkAKDrs    VI. 

Pof\nt. 

The  manufacture  of  crystal,  of  steel,  and  of  looking- 
glasnefi,  established  there  by  Philip  V.,  promises  to  become 
equal  to  the  first  in  Europe. 

The  queen  Elizabeth,  pursuing  the  intentions  of  her 
deceased  consort,  built  at  Riofrio  a  pleasure-house,  some 
leagues  distance  from  St.  Ildefonso,  after  the  design  of 
Virgilio  Ravaglio.  architect  of  the  royal  palace  at  Madrid; 
the  form  of  which  he  closely  followed  on  a  smaller  scale, 
in  the  first  named  building,  with  the  exception  of  the 
columns  and  pilasters. 

It  was  continued  as  far  as  the  plinth  by  Carlo  Fres- 
china,  who  was  succeeded  by  Pietro  Sermini,  and  he  hj 
Giuseppe  Diaz-Gamones.  This  palace,  arched  by  Doric 
porticoes,  with  an  Ionic  gallery  above,  and  a  bohtstiade, 
with  the  offices  annexed  to  it,  fonns  a  square  of  456  feet 
towards  the  southern  facade,  with  a  gallery  of  open  aidM 
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GIAMBATISTA  SACCHETTI,  of  Turin, 


I 

t 


I 


I 
I 
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A  disciple  and  successor  of  Ivara^  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
royiil  palace  at  Madrid,  This  palace,  bep^n  by  Charles  V,, 
and  continued  by  his  successors,  under  the  direction  of 
Lewis  and  Gasparo  de  Vega,  of  Giambatista  di  Toledo,  of 
Giovanni  di  Herrera,  of  Francesco  and  Giovanni  de  Mora, 
was  consumed  by  fire,  1734.  On  this  occasion,  Ivara 
displayed  one  of  his  most  stupendous  designs,  and  also  an 
immense  model,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  armoury  of 
the  royal  palace.  According  to  the  idea  of  Ivara,  this  seat 
of  royalty  was  to  form  a  square  of  1700  feet  on  each  side. 
The  grand  court  to  be  700  feet  long,  and  400  feet  wide ; 
the  others  in  proportion.  The  four  facades  to  have  thirty- 
four  entrances,  eleven  of  which  were  to  be  in  the  principal 
one.  The  whole  height  to  the  balustrade,  100  feet.  The 
projections  and  pavilions  of  the  principal  elevation  to  be 
ornamented  with  isolated  columns ;  others  of  the  same 
description  were  to  embellish  the  corresponding  gallery 
overlooking  the  gardens.  There  were  not  less  than  two- 
thousand  columns  in  this  structure,  and  the  statues  were 
still  more  numerous.  The  Composite  order  predominated 
throughout  this  ideal  edifice ;  but  it  was  not  calculated 
for  the  ancient  site,  where  the  king  wished  it  to  be  erected. 
Sacchetti  adapted  one  of  his  own  designs  to  the  situation^ 
but  in  the  style  of  his  master ;  making  use  of  the  inequa- 
lity of  the  ground  to  dig  out,  and  form  below,  all  the  ac- 
commodations and  offices  necessary  for  a  large  court*  He 
placed  the  principal  facade,  like  the  old  one,  to  the  south » 
where  it  is  level ;  having  a  ground  story,  somewhat  elevated, 
then  a  nvngc  of  state  apartments,  and  over  that  anotht'r, 
with  mczzunincs  between  each  :  so  that  this  f;u;adc  has 
seven  stories  of  windows,  three  large,  and  fourstuall,  which 
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begin  from  the  subterraneous  basements,  and  finish  at 
the  entablature  under  the  balustrade.  There  can  be  no 
magnificence  in  a  building  divided  into  so  many  parts. 
There  is  but  one  entrance  to  the  other  three  fiifades, 
formed  on  strong  walls  and  vaultings,  with  a  balostrade, 
intermpled  by  two  fiights  of  steps  and  two  branches  at  the 
top,  to  descend  to  the  north  side,  where  the  gioiiiid  was 
hiwer»  and  where  there  are  also  other  sabterranaona  woffcs, 
with  expensive  substructions.  Thus  the  southern  fiiigade 
haa  three  stories,  besides  the  four  orders  of  windows  in 
the  meaanines.  Those  of  the  east  and  west  have  each 
four;  aad  the,  north,  five  stories,  with  nine  oideia  of 
windowa*  The  edifice  may  be  convenient,  but  it  ia  aoi 
Wtfiwtie  in  its  appearance. 

Its  form  is  a  square  of  470  feet  in  length,  and  100  in 
height  to  the  entablature.  There  are  four  projectHMia  si 
the  four  angles,  and  another  in  the  centre  of  the  northern 
f^ado,  which  contains  the  chapel.  The  ground  sloiy  is 
a  rustic  basement,  on  which  rises  a  species  of  order  resesa* 
bling  the  Ionic,  containing  three  stories;  this  order  oon- 
sisU  of  hulf  columns,  and  pilasters  on  pedestals :  in  the 
projections  of  the  angles  there  arc  twelve  columns,  and  m 
the  centre  of  each  facade  four,  except  that  of  the  north, 
in  which  there  are  eight.     In  the  intervals  are  pihiteis 
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janibs,  and  alternating  curved  and  triangular  pediinetits, 
with  projecting  heads  and  mouldings.  In  the  centre  of 
the  fa^^ades  are  three  arched  balconies,  with  balustrade^), 
and  trophies,  and  lions*  heads,  supported  by  corbels*  In 
the  body  of  the  principal  elevation  are  some  medallions; 
but  too  minute  for  so  large  a  building.  The  imposts, 
balconies  I  columns,  pilasters,  entablatures,  and  every  pro- 
jecting member,  are  also  of  white  Colmenar  stone ;  the  rest 
of  polished  granite. 

This  edifice  has  six  principal  entrances,  one  at  the 
^atam  facade,  with  a  portico  too  small  to  admit  a  carriage, 
and  a  fli^t  of  steps  called  the  prince's.  The  other  hve 
are  in  the  principal  fagade — three  in  the  centre,  and 
two  at  the  wings.  The  former  lead  to  a  spacious  por- 
tico, and  tlie  latter  to  other  smaller  ones ;  but  the  whole 
three  are  so  connected,  that  they  form  almost  one.  In  the 
grand  portico  or  vestibule,  is  the  staircase,  ornamented 
with  pilasters  and  columns,  which  fail  of  producing  their 
intended  effect,  from  the  multiphcity  of  members  and  pro- 
jections. Sacchetti's  intention  was  to  have  had  two  prin- 
cipal staircases,  one  opposite  the  other;  between  them  a 
saloon  for  royal  festivals.  But  considering  afterwards 
that  one  was  sufficient,  and  that  instead  of  the  other  ho 
might  form  a  hall,  as  a  more  convenient  and  stately  en- 
trance to  the  apartments,  he  removed  the  right  hand  one. 
iSabbatini  made  the  staircase  more  convenient,  ornamented 
it  with  balustrades  on  each  side,  and  Composite  columns, 
in  the  capitals  of  which  are  castles,  lions,  and  bands  in 
gold.  Over  the  cornice  are  medallions  of  children,  repre- 
senting the  four  elements- 

The  court  is  a  square  of  140  feet,  surrounded  by  por^ 
licoes  of  nine  arches  on  each  side,  supported  on  piers, 
from  whence  project  pilasters.  Above  are  galleries,  en- 
closed by  glass,  whicli  lead  to  the  royal  apartments,  orna- 
mented with  Ionic  columns,  each  flanked  by  smaller  Doric 
■   one»,  which  support  the  impost  mouldings  of  each  arch. 
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Ortt  the  cornice  of  thiB  second  order  runs  a  bRlnetnde, 
like  that  of  the  exterior. 

Tliie  edifice  is  stupendously  solid ;  for,  i 
the  pressure  of  heavy  materials^  and  of  so  many 
passages  and  chambers^  there  is  not  the  lesst  i 
of  a  settlement.    The  walls  are  thick,  even  to  dv 

If  this  seat  of  royalty  cannot  boast  of  every  architectnml 
beauty ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  surpassing  every  other  in 
the  number  of  its  pictures  from  the  hands  of  the  most  cela- 
biated  painters  of  Europe.  The  Spanish  monaicha  have 
always  offisred  great  rewards,  not  only  for  the  best  prodae- 
taons  in  the  art  of  painting,  but  also  as  inducemettts  to  draw 
to  their  oourt  the  most  renowned  professors;  among  whom* 
the  cavalier  Antonio  RafftBBUo  Mengs  stands  gioriuaslj 
diatiBgaishedy  and  who  has  left  some  prodigioiis  moasi' 
ments  of  the  efforts  of  his  pencil ;  a  pencil  whic^  wm 
always  directed  by  a  mind  teeming  with  sublime  imagss» 
and  full  of  the  metaphysical  part  of  his  art.  He  died  at 
Rome,  the  27th  of  June,  1799. 

•  The  other  ornaments  of  the  interior  are  in  a  atyle  of  cor> 
responding  magnificence ;  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
marbles,  the  produce  of  the  quarries  of  Spain,  merit  parti- 
cular attention. 

The  buildings  annexed  to  this  royal  edifice  are  all  equsD? 
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arch^  which  forms  an  entrance  to  the  square.  The  prin- 
cipal story  is  appropriated  to  an  armoury,  and  contains 
much  foreign  and  ancient  armour  of  great  richness,  dis- 
jK>sed  in  beautiful  order*  amidst  ornaments  of  tho  finest 
sculpture,  and  most  elaborate  carved  work.  There  is 
shewn  the  swoixl  of  the  Cid,  and  a  carriage  belonging  to 
the  queen  Jane,  mother  of  Charles  V. 

There  are  also  other  exterior  works  in  the  gardens,  well 
meriting  attention.  The  palace  of  the  Pardo,  which  was 
erected  by  order  of  Charles  V.,  for  Barbara  Plomberg, 
and  which  was  in  every  respect  precis^ely  resembling  her 
habitation  in  Germany.  The  exterior  works,  according  to 
the  plan  of  Sacchetti,  and  the  modifications  of  Sabbatini, 
must  have  been  raised  at  a  most  amazing  expense,  on 
account  of  the  substructions,  the  difference  of  leveU  the 
porticoes,  the  vaults  necessary  in  so  unequal  a  soil,  the 
latter  almost  corresponding  in  magnificence  to  the  gate 
of  San  Vincenza. 


I 


FERDINANDO  SANFELICE, 


{Bora  U75,) 


A  noble  Neapolitan  of  Montagna,  and  descended  from  the 
royal  blood  of  Normandy ;  who,  after  having  pmctised 
painting  for  his  own  amusement,  entered  into  the  school 
of  the  celebrated  Solimena^  and  executed  a  number  of 
pictures. 

During  the  time  of  his  officiating  as  one  of  the  electors 
of  the  city,  Charles  IL,  king  of  Spain,  died,  and  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  raising  the  scafibld  in  the 
Cappella  del  Tesoro.     On  this  occasion,  Sanfelice  applied 
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UflMelf  to  architecture,  «nd  made  sone  very  fine  ( 
both  fbrthe  obsequies  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  fee  the 
festiTe  decorations  on  the  arriral  of  Philip  V. ;  andbaeame 
lor  a  number  of  ianciful  staircases^  which  he 
in  various  palaces  of  Naples.  He  gave  a  design 
fiir  the  church  of  the  Jesuits;  the  Nunsiatetta,  ovsr 
Pizao  Falcone,  and  that  of  Santa  Maria,  in  the  Botfi^ 
ddle  Veiigini.  He  improved  the  cupola  of  the  monhs  of 
DoDua  Ahrina,  by  placing  pihsters  externally,  and  tahing 
away  the  lantern.  He  new  roofed  the  monastery  of  Begins 
Ocsli,  modernised  the  fe^ade  of  the  church,  and  lebaik 
half  the  campanile,  from  the  foundation  upwards,  leaving 
the  npper  part,  which  was  in  good  condition,  untoudied. 
The  fl^t  of  steps  before  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  si 
Carbonara,  the  sepulchre  of  the  renowned  Gaetano  Argenio, 
m  the  aame  church,  are  of  his  architecture ;  aa  is  ako  the 
Kbcary  of  the  convent,  in  the  form  of  a  star,  over  a  I 
of  the  city.  Over  Pizzo  Falcone,  he  built  the  Serra  | 
the  staircase  is  considered  the  most  magnificent  in  Naples. 
He  enlarged  the  Monteleone  palace,  and  ornamented  the 
great  gate  in  a  rather  too  whimsical  a  style.  The  capitsl 
of  the  column  is  formed  by  a  sculptured  head  ;  the  ears, 
which  are  those  of  a  satyr,  represent  the  volutes,  the  hak 
the  roses,  and   the  beard  the  leaves.     He  buik  threi 
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yarious  countries  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  said  that  the 
satirist  Capaaso,  on  seeing  one  of  the  palaces  built  by 
Sanfelice,  observed,  that  it  merited  this  inscription:  **  take 
care,  lest  I  fall,"  Whether  this  want  of  solidity  was  really 
evident  in  the  architecture  of  Sanfelice,  or  whether  it  was 
only  imagined  by  the  bitter  Capasao,  we  will  not  decide* 


b 


ALESSANDRO  GALILEI,  a  Florevtine, 


I 


(Bom  teOl,  died  1737,) 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  of  the  noble  family  of 
Galileo  Galilei,  the  pride  of  Italy  and  the  sciences,  since 
he  encountered  much  opposition  in  being  admitted  among 
the  nobility  of  Florence*  After  residing  seven  years  in 
England,  whither  he  had  accompanied  some  foreign 
noblemen,  he  was  by  the  grand  dnkes  Cosmo  III.  and 
Giovanni  Gastone,  declared  superintendent  of  the  royal 
buildings  of  Tuscany.  But  he  executed  nothing  very 
remarkable,  either  in  Tuscany  or  England,  His  abilities 
were  manifested  at  Rome,  to  which  city  he  went  by  order 
of  pope  Clement  X 1 1»,  and  there  erected  three  superb  monu- 
ments of  art;  the  fa5ade  of  San  Giovanni  de*  Forentini ; 
that  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  and  the  Corsini  chapel,  in 
the  latter  basilica^ 

It  has  been  already  said  elsewhere,  that  the  model  made 
by  Michel  Angelo  for  tlie  national  church  of  Sun  Giovanni 
de*  Fiorentini,  and  which  existed  within  the  memory  of 
persons  now  living,  has  been  lost.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
posed to  adopt  the  one  intended  by  that  great  man  for  the 
facade  of  San  Lorenzo  di  Firenzc,  which  also  remained 
unexecuted,  and  which  it  was  considered  would  exactly 
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•oit  the  building  in  question.  Thui  opinioo  was  however 
rejected,  under  the  idea  that  the  architecture  of  the  preaent 
day  mutt  be  ■uperior  to  that  in  the  time  ofM iehd  Angek; 
and  Oalilei  was  commiaaioned  to  build  the  preaent  ia^ade. 
It  IB  certainly  grand,  rich,  and  as  a  whole,  beantiiid ;  bat 
it  ■  haa  two  orders  of  Corinthian  columns ;  the  nichss 
appear  small,  the  projections  of  the  entablature  of  the  first 
order  have  a  bad  effect,  and  the  high  plinths  under  the 
columns  are  useless. 

The  facade  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  in  which  Galilei 
had  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  abiUties,  is  certainly 
by  no  means  a  fortunate  effort.  It  has  two  porticoes,  one 
orer  the  other,  united  by  means  of  Composite  cdiomns, 
some  double,  others  not ;  and  which,  being  placed  on  high 
pedestals,  and  interrupting  the  whole  course  of  the  fascia 
and  cornices,  separate  one  story  from  the  other.  By  the 
aide  of  these  large  columns,  both  above  and  below,  are  also 
amaller  ones,  which  have  a  most  disagreeable  effect.  Tke 
finishing  is  still  worse.  A  group  of  pyramidical  pedestals 
is  raised  on  a  triangular  pediment,  and  on  these  pedestals 
stand  exceedingly  heavy  statues.  The  interior  of  the 
portico,  however,  is  not  contemptible,  although  the  pibsUn 
are  unequally  distributed,  and  the  doors  of  dififerent  aisfls, 
causing  a  break  in  the  cornices  :  the  ornaments  are  elegant 
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composing  these  columns,  though  they  are  not  sufficiently 
large  to  require  the  plinths  and  pedestals,  is  certainly  an 
excuse  for  the  architect. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  three  edifices,  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  if  Galilei  was  not  ingenious  in  the 
arrangements  of  his  orders,  he  succeeded  admirably  in  the 
ornamental  part.  He  also  understood  mathematics,  and 
possessed  many  other  valuable  acquirements. 


DOMENICO  ANTONIO  VACCARO, 

A  Neapolitan, 

(Bom  1680,) 

Was,  like  his  father,  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect. 
From  his  youth,  he  was  placed  to  the  study  of  the  belles 
lettres;  and  his  father,  observing  that  instead  of  reading 
books  pernicious  to  youth,  he  always  sought  opportunities 
to  use  his  pencil,  gave  full  liberty  to  his  inclination.  He 
built  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  the  Concezione, 
called  di  Monte  Calvario:  its  form  was  nearly  circular, 
interrupted  by  four  arches,  supporting  four  tribunes,  for 
the  monks.  He  constructed  the  Teatro  Nuovo  in  a  very 
confined  situation ;  modernised  the  church  of  the  Monte 
Vergine,  near  that  of  Gesu  Vecchio ;  and  built  that  of  San 
Michele  Arcangelo,  without  the  gate  of  Spirito  Santo. 
He  designed  a  number  of  other  buildings  in  Naples,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  Tarsia  palace,  the  little 
palace  of  Caravita,  at  Portici ;  the  church  of  San  Giovanni 
at  Capua;  and  remodemised  the  cathedral  at  Bari,  which 
was  originally  Gothic. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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ANTONIO  CANNEVARI,  a  Roman, 


(Born  1681.) 


After  having  built  tho  church  delle  Siimmattty  at  i 
which  is  in  a  very  ordinary  style,  and  full  <^  d^Bds, 
modernised  that  of  San  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  and  made 
some  designs  for  the  facade  of  San  Gioranni  Latenmo, 
and  for  the  deanery  of  St.  Peter's,  which  were  not  ezeculed. 
He  tbaa  want  into  Portagal,  where  he  waa  still  waatt  aa- 
succeasfui ;  for  being  commissioned  to  erect  an  aqueduct, 
he  so  little  understood  the  requisite  arrangements,  that  iktt 
water  nerer  flowed  through  it.  The  unfortunate  Canoe- 
▼an  overwhelmed  with  shame,  retired  frmn  Portugal,  and 
settled  at  Naples,  where  he  built  the  royal  palace  at 
Porttoi,  and  the  seat  of  Porta  Nuova,  near  San  Omisepps. 
In  nsithar  of  these  edifices  did  he  produce  any  thing  woitk 
mlioe.  He  was,  however,  an  upright  man;  and  died  aft 
Maples*  at  a  vary  advanced  age. 
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Antonio  Caiinevnri,  who  made  him  study  Vitnivitis,  and 
the  best  models,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Salvias  first 
effort  was  on  the  occasion  of  some  fire-works  in  tlie  Piazza 
de  8pagna,  over  the  Barcaceia  fountain,  for  which  he 
ranted  a  machine,  without  making  any  excavation  in  the 
earthy  190  fec^  high,  representing  the  Temple  of  Glory, 
with  four  Ai^ades,  not  painted,  but  of  architecture  in  relief. 
When  Cannevari  wa^  called  to  Portugal  in  the  service  of 
king  John  V.,  the  whole  of  his  employments  in  Rome  were 
entrusted  to  tbe  care  of  his  pupil  Salyi,  He  rebuilt  the 
baptistery  of  San  Paolo  without  the  walls ;  erected  the 
great  altar  of  San  Enstachfo,  the  Httle  church  of  Villa 
Bolognetti  without  the  Porta  Pia,  the  altar  of  Sfm  Nic- 
coia  in  San  Lotenzo,  e  Damnso;  made  a  design  for  the 
grreat  altar  of  San  Pantaleo,  which  was  not  executed  ;  the 
rich  pix  for  Monte  Cassino,  and  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Gradi,  for  the  Dominicans  of  Viterbo. 

,  His  most  stupendous  work  was  the  fountain  of  Trevi. 
Pope  Clement  XII.  was  desirous  of  emljellishing  Rome 
with  an  ornament  worthy  of  the  city  ;  but  he  had  not  the 
Murage  to  place  it  i^  tbe  nK»st  advantageous  situation ; 
and  unfortunately,  that  selected  has  never  been  improved 
to  the  present  day,  which  might  have  been  done  by  re- 
moving the  buildings,  and  converting  it  into  a  regular  and 
elegant  square.    The  Ocean  is  represented  by  a  gigantic 

I  figure  standing  on  a  shell,  drawn  by  two  marine  horses, 
guided  by  Tritons.  These  are  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
mass  of  rock,  from  whence  the  water  flows  in  various  ways, 

1  In  the  centre  is  a  beautiful  niche  with  Ionic  eoluvms, 
from  which  niche  the  principal  figure  appears  to  issue. 
On  each  side  are  two  Corinthian  columns,  which  contain 
fwo  stories ;  and  between  the  intcrcolumniations  are  two 

[itatnes  and  bas-reliefs.  Over  the  entablature  are  four 
itatues,  plumb  with  the  four  columns.     Above,  there  is  an 

,  attic  with  the  arms  of  pope  Corsini,  and  a  balustrade  at 

[fhe  sides ;  and  receding  a  Uttle  on  each  aide  are  four 
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CoriDthian  columng,  containing  two  orders  of  windows; 
and  over  the  entablature  is  an  attic,  lower  than  that  of  the 
centre,  with  small  windows,  between  which  are  festoons. 
This  fountain  is  superb,  magnificent,  and  rich,  and  may 
justly  be  considered  as  the  best  work  produced  at  Rome 
during  this  century.  The  learned,  however,  discoTer  many 
defects. 

1st.  That  the  water,  which  is  the  principal  object  of  a 
fountain,  instead  of  being  connpicuous,  is  too  much  divided 
into  small  streams  which  issue  from  the  carities  of  die 
rocks ;  so  that  there  is  not  one  point  from  whence  it  may 
be  seen  in  full  majesty  :  and  this  objection  has  been  still 
further  increased  by  some  marble  tazzas  lately  pboed  in 
the  centre,  from  which  the  water  falls  with  a  gentle  mur- 
muring noise.  2d.  The  rocks  resemble  an  enormous  col- 
lection of  stones,  heaped  one  on  the  other,  and  occupying 
too  much  space.  3d.  That  there  is  extreme  inconsis- 
tency in  having  a  rough  basement  of  rock  to  support  so 
slight  and  elegant  an  order  as  the  Corinthian.  4th.  That 
the  niche  adorned  with  Ionic  colunms  and  other  embel- 
lishments in  the  soffite,  is  by  no  means  proper  to  contain 
Oceanus.  5th.  The  Ionic  columns  of  the  niche  are,  in 
comparison  with  the  Corinthian,  like  dwarfs  by  the 
side  of  giants.    6th.  That  the  Corinthian  columns  per- 
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ture  appear  of  no  use  :  with  a  variety  of  other  objections, 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Salvi  made  four  other  desi^s  for  this  fountain,  all  in 
the  same  style,  but  less  magnificent  than  that  executed. 
This  work  was,  for  thirteen  years,  a  eontinual  source  of 
vexation  to  the  architect.  It  brought  upon  him  the  envy 
of  the  whole  profession ;  and  tlie  building  was  continually 
interrupted  from  some  trifling  cause  or  other :  and  in  order 
to  complete  it,  he  refused  the  invitation  of  the  court  of 
Turin  to  continue  the  works  left  unfinished  by  the  death 
of  Ivara*  He  also  declined  making  a  design  for  the  fac^-ade 
of  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  and  the  supcrintcndance  of  the 
royal  building  of  the  Caserta,  and  that  of  the  Reclusorio. 
Instead  of  the  advantafjes  he  would  have  derived  from 
these  offers,  the  offices  he  had  to  fulfil  produced  him  only 
misfortunes  J  and  being  constantly  obliged  to  enter  the 
,  aqueducts  of  the  Acqua  Virginc,  so  weakened  a  consti- 
tution naturally  delicate,  that  he  became  paral}i.ic,  and 
lived  for  five  years  disabled  and  wretched  ;  at  the  end  of 
which  period  he  died,  aged  fifty -two  years. 

Salvi  sent  a  design  to  Augustus  IL»  king  of  Poland*  for 
a  theatre  in  the  style  of  the  ancients,  with  hails  and  con- 
venient apartments,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  theatre, 
but  also  for  games,  musie^  and  dancing.  He  also  made 
three  designs  for  the  fa^^ade  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  all 
of  three  orders,  with  porticoes;  but  that  of  Galilei  was 
executed.  Towards  the  close  of  his  illness,  when  unable 
to  use  his  hands,  one  of  his  pupils,  under  his  direction, 
drew  three  designs  for  the  fai^ade  of  thi*  Sunti  Apostoli  at 
Kome;  two  of  one  order,  and  one  of  two  ordei>>  uf  archi- 
tecture* 

Salvi  H-as  sincere,  correct  in  his  conduct,  and  of  a  re- 
flectiv**  thoir^h  lively  disposition.  The  style  of  hi^  archi- 
tectuj'e  is  slender  and  elegant,  and  somewhat  simple;  but 

H   not  exempt  from   defects.     Aiiion«;   his  pupils  was  the 

H    Sigiior  Giansimone,  architect  of  Rome. 
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GERMAIN  DE  BOFPRAND 


(Bom  lf.<*.r,ai«117S4,) 


Was  bora  at  Nmntes,  and  studied  aichitectnrc  at  Puk 
under  Ilardouin  Mansard,  who  entrusted  to  him  his  most 
important  works.  In  1709»  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Architecture,  and  acquired  great  rep«tatioD 
in  Germany,  where  he  erected  edifices  for  a  number  of  the 
princes. 

For  Maximilian,  elector  of  Bavaria,  Boffrand  built  a 
hunting  seat  near  the  villatje  of  Bouchefort,  not  tur  firom 
Brussels.  It  consists  of  a  circular  court,  of  50  toises  in 
diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  octagon  pavilioo, 
with  four  porticoes  of  marUo  Ionic  columns,  tenninated 
by  pcliments  ornamented  with  subjects  alluding  to  tbt 
chase.  Four  vestibules  or  halls  lead  to  a  saloon  ia  the 
centre,  of  ten  toises  in  diameter,  and  of  two  stories,  oovend 
by  a  cupola  ^  which,  togetlicr  with  sixteen  windows,  li^ 
the  hall  and  ^Ueries,  communicating  to  a  number  of 
apartments  on  the  first  and  second  story.  From  the  centn 
ol  tiitt  court  an:  a  titunbcr  oi  fuads  iotulmi?  lo  iIm-  f  it  -f. 
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The  ground  floor  consisted  of  a  hall  of  10  feet  in  diameter^ 
with  twelve  windows,  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  and  sup- 
ported by  twenty-four  Ionic  columns,  twenty-two  of 
marble,  and  two  of  bronze,  intended  for  stoves,  wliich,  by 
meana  of  fires  under  the  floor,  were  to  w^arm  the  whole 
palace.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  were  four  apartiuent^j 
in  a  diagonal  direction.  Between  these,  on  one  side^  wa« 
a  staircase  to  the  upper  story,  which  contained  the  Bama 
number  of  apartmentB,  united  by  a  gallery.  On  the  op- 
posite Bide  of  the  staircase,  waa  a  magnificent  dining-room, 
leading  to  a  peristyle  of  mx  columns:  the  exterior  deco- 
ration was  an  Ionic  order,  30  feet  high,  flanked  at  the  four 
aji^^  by  pavilions;  but  this  wae  neyet  executed. 

At  Paris,  M.  de  Boffhind  built  I'llotel  do  Montmoroncyp 
the  court  of  which  is  eUiptical.  and  all  the  room^  regulur; 
liic  fa^mde  cousistd  of  Composite  pilasters,  containing  two 
storieSt  He  also  built  that  of  ArgeuBon ;  the  gaUse  to  that 
of  Vi liars  and  the  Luxembourg ;  and  the  second  order  of 
the  fa^^ade  of  the  church  de  la  Merci,  the  ^U  story  of 
w  hich  has  oval  Corinthiiia  columns,  terminated  by  bouio 
beautiful  beads.  But  the  work  from  which  M.  do  Bof- 
frand  derived  the  most  glory,  is  the  hof^pital  of  the  Enfantu 
Trouves,  built  in  a  simple  and  noble  style.  He  aho  erected 
a  palace  at  Nancy  for  the  prince  of  Craon,  the  centre  of 
which  is  decorated  by  seven  Corinthian  pilasters,  with  an 
entablature  crowned  by  a  balustrade  enriched  with  vases- 
At  Wurtzbourg,  he  built  the  episcopal  palace  designed  by 
Neuman,  a  celebrated  German  architect;  a  vast  edifice, 
lOO  toises  long  and  50  wide,  with  a  large  court  of  entrance 
and  a  double  body  of  building  between  the  court  and  the 
garden,  two  wings  over  the  court,  and  two  others  which 
form  lateral  fronts.  The  court  is  separated  from  a  large 
square  by  a  railing.  The  decoration  of  the  ground  floor 
oonsiista  of  Doric  columns  and  pilasteni ;  the  first  floor  is 
^  Ionic,  and  the  second  Corinthian.  A  largo  square  cupola 
towers  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  accompanied  by  lour 
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other  Ici^ser  ones,  which  break  the  monatony,  and 
variety  to  the  various  bodies  of  this  long  facade.  This 
would  be  one  of  the  most  statdy  palaces  in  Gennany  if 
properly  completed. 

The  external  and  internal  decorations  of  the  Hotel  de 
Soubise  at  Paris,  were  also  by  M.  de  Bofirand.     He  con- 
structed the  ingenious  well  at  Bicetre,  168  feet  deep  and 
16  wide.     Whoever  is  desirous  of  being  acquainted  mihu 
[the  structure  and  the  machinery  for  drawing  the  waterjj^ 
I  may  be  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  his  folio  work,  writ 
I  in  French  and   good  Latin.     He  was  likewise  engineer 
and  inspector  of  the  bridges,  embankments,  and  canal&  of 
France.     Among  others,  he  built  that  of  Sens,  of  stone* 
and  that  of  Monteraufaut-Yonne,  of  wood.     He  also  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  method  practised  in  casting  th 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis    XIV.  in    one   piece  ;    whic 
afterwards  served  as  a  guide  for  that  of  Louis  XV. 
Bordeaux. 

M.  de  Boflrand  was  never  in  Italy,  but  always  pract 
the  style  of  Palladio :  his  greatest  talent  consisted  in  «tf-*^ 
rangemcnt.     His  mind  was  noble  and  disinterested,  i*iwl 
his  manners  gentle  and  agreeable.     He  was,  in   truth,  aa 
,  artist  of  great  merit. 


THOMAS   GERMAIN 


(Bom  at  Paris  1673,  died  1748,) 


Went  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  his  mind  by 
the  study  of  those  masterpieces  with  which  that  count 
abounds.     At  Leghorn  he  made  a  design  for  the  erectia 
of  a  church.     At  Paris  he  constructed  the  church  of 
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Louis  du  Louvre ;  the  style  is  good,  but  there  are  too  many 
projections.  He  was  considered  a  clever  architect*  and 
maintained  that  reputation  till  his  death. 


I 


I 


MARCHESE  GIROLAMO  TEODOLl, 


(Bom  lerr,  died  1766,) 


Of  a  noble  Roman  family,  was  well  versed  in  the  belles 
Icttres  and  the  sciences.  Architecture  was  hi»  favourite 
study ;  and  by  attention  to  the  best  books,  he  became, 
without  any  other  master,  both  a  practical  vuid  theoretical 
architect.  Being  desirous  of  having  pupils,  he  selected 
young  men  of  the  best  capacities,  whom  he  instnicted  with 
the  greatest  possible  kindness  ;  and,  among  others,  parti- 
cularly succeeded  with  Giuseppe  Subleiras,  who  exercised 
his  profession  at  Rome  with  great  purity  of  taste  and  in- 
tegrity. His  theory  was  good,  and  his  manner  of  teaching 
excellent;  but  when  he  afterwards  attempted  practice,  he 
sometimes  departed  from  simplicity,  adopting  mixed  and 
affected  forms,  and  heavy  harsh  ornaments.  He  also  often 
fell  into  the  spirit  of  contradiction ;  thus  his  pupils  were 
accustomed  to  blame  whatever  they  wished  him  to  ap- 
prove. 

In  Rome  he  erected  the  church  of  8aii  Pietro  and 
Marcellino,  of  very  tolerable  architecture.  The  ta^*ade  is 
an  order  of  Ionic  pilasters  ;  it  has  many  useless  projections* 
and  a  window  in  the  centre  exceedingly  ill  arranged.  The 
internal  plan  is  a  beautiful  Greek  cross,  covered  in  the 
centre  with  an  eleg::int  cupula,  entirely  surrounded  on  the 
exterior  witii  steps.     The  Ionic  order  prevails  within  it. 
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with  the  usual  train  of  tk^fecta — pilasters  bent  roiiiid  tbcj 
angles^  half  pilasters  Hanking    others,   uscleBs   cornicDS^ 
odious  projections,  offeDsive  pediments,  and  altars  in  bud 
taste. 

The  figure  of  the  theatre  of  Argentina  is  good,  though  , 
neither  circular  nor  elliptical,  as  it  should  more  properly] 
have  been,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  which,  towards | 
the  pit,  fomis  nearly  two  right  sides.     This  theatre  is  suffi- 
ciently large  j  but  is  unfortunate  in  its  situation  j  and  the ' 
entrances,  staircases,  and  passages,  are  too  narrow.     The 
Marchese  Teodoli  assisted  with  the  greatest  assiduity  in  \ 
the  boildinj;  of  this  theatre ;  and  there  is  not  the  least ! 
appearance  of  probability  in  the  idea  of  Frediaui  being  the 
retU  author  of  the  design,  and  Teodoli  having  usurped  the 
honour  of  it.     He  wa.s  estimable  as  a  nobleman,  and  aa  in- 
tcUigent  architect,  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  labours  of 
onotlier,  and  perfecUy  capublc  of  better  things  than  Qm 
tJicatre  in  question. 

The  church  of  Vicovaro,  and  the  Casa  della  Mixdij 
Ju'  Mirocoh,  on  the  Corso  at  Rome,  are  his  designs. 

He  was  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  honuurable  of  | 
men  ;  humane  in  the  extreme,  and  his  mind  was  enriched  ' 
by  integrity  and  learning.     He  was  opulent,  and  unniarried, 
passing  his  time  in  agreeable  studies  and   accomplished 
conversation,  thus  rendering  himself  useful  to  his  coontiy, 
by  seting  an  example  to  all  the  nobility. 


GIULIO  AURELIO  MEISSONIER 

(Bom  at  Turin,  1695,  died  at  Paris,  1750,) 


Was  a  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  goldsmith- 
he  confined  him&clf  to  the  latter  art  only,  he  would 
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bocome  cxcclknat,  and  oot  have  rendered  architecture  con- 
temptible. His  dusigii  for  the  fei^adc  of  the  church  of 
Ste*  Sulplcc  at  Pam^  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme* 


NICCOLA  SERVANDONI,  a  Flurkntine, 


(Bom  1695,  died  1706,) 


At  an  early  age  devoted  himself  to  drawing;  and  hia 
pictures  of  ruins  and  kindacapes  are  much  esteemed.  H0 
studied  architecture  at  Rome,  and  particularly  the  ancient 
remains,  in  order  to  acquire  a  correct  taste.  Induced  by 
a  love  of  travelling,  and  with  a  mind  forgetful  of  fortun©, 
but  intent  on  fame,  he  painted  in  Portugal  the  decorations 
for  the  Italian  opera^  and  made  the  ariungement  for  a 
variety  of  ftJtes,  His  success  surpassed  his  expectations, 
and  lie  was  honoured  with  the  order  di  Cristo;  and  tho 
cavalier  Servandoni  was  rec|uired  at  all  the  courts  in 
Europe,  to  prepare  and  arrange  the  moat  pompouii  fos- 
I  tivals* 

He  presented  himself  to  the  French  Academy  in  quality 
of  a  landscape  painter,  and  was  received  with  applause. 
He  was  declared  architectural  decorator  to  tho  king,  and 
on  every  occasion  presented  the  most  novel  and  beautiful 
Upectacles.  He  received  honours  from  almost  all  the  so- 
vereigns, and  was  sent  for  to  England  in  1749,  to  construct 
some  extraordinary  fire- works*  He  superintended  the  mag* 
mficent  festivals  given  at  Verona,  in  honour  of  the  nuptiak 
of  the  emperor  with  the  Infanta  of  Parma.  But  at  Stut* 
gard  be  even  surpassed  himself  to  gratify  the  duke  of 
Wirtcmberg,  who  was  extravagantly  fond  of  such  6Uin]> 
tuous  pleasures.    To  give  an  idea  of  the  magiiificeoce  of 
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these  spectacles,  we  will  only  name  one,  in  an  opciu, 
which  was  represented  the  triumph  of  a  conqueror :  mote 
than  four  hundred  horses  appeared  on  the  stage^  and  per- 
formed their  evolutions  in  a  most  wonderful  manner.  For 
the  public  festivals  at  Paris,  he  designed  the  place  de 
Louis  XV.,  to  be  covered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of 
2fi,O0O  persons  standing  under  the  galleries  and  peristyle 
besides  an  immense  number  in  the  area  :  it  was  to 
ornamented  with  360  columns  and  520  pilasters ;  butp 
though  projected  in  the  capital  of  this  most  lively  peof 
it  was  not  executed  ^ — a  fate  attending  maay  of  hts 
expensive  designs. 

Servandoni  constructed  a  theatre  in  the  castle  of  Cham- 
bord,  for  the  marshal  of  Saxony ;  and  made  designs  and 
a  model  for  the  royal  theatre  at  Dresden,  which  was  begun 
under  Augustus  III.,  but  internipted  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war. 

In  Paris,  he  erected  the  fa5ade  of  Ste.  Sulpice,  of  three 
orders;  the  style  is  grand  and  noble,  but  it  requires 
larger  space  to  be  properly  seen :  in  the  interior,  th« 
tribune  for  the  organ,  supported  by  Corinthian  eolumii8«i 
and  the  decorations  for  the  chapel  de  Notre  Dame. 
gate  of  the  Maison  de  TEnfant  Jesu ;  the  magnificent^ 
staircase  of  the  fl(kel  du  cardinal  Auvergne;  the  rounJ^ 
isolated  chapel  of  M.  de  Live ;  the  rotunda,  in  form  of  s 
ancient  temple,  with  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  for  iht 
mareschal  de  Richlieu,  are  not  mere  ephemeral  works,  bu^ 
such  as  will  long  preserve  the  name  of  Servandoni,  who 
in  this  latter  building  was  allowed  to  indulge  his  uatur 
magnificence :  it  is  now  used  as  an  ice-house.  In  the 
cloister  of  Sainte  Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie,  he  omamente 
a  fountain  with  columns  ;  and  in  the  place  de  Ste»  Sulpic 
built  a  large  house  with  a  gmnd  staircase.  The  pleasure 
house  at  BaUine,  four  leagues  from  Pari**,  is  extrenieli 
elegant^  as  is  also  a  similar  one  at  Vaugirard  for  thepnesH 
of  Ste.  Sulpice.    The  parochial  church  of  Coulangos 
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Bourgogne,  the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Sens,  with 
the  rich  baldaquin,  supported  by  four  marble  columns,  and 
the  great  altar  of  the  Chartreux  at  Lyons,  are  his  designs. 
He  made  a  number  of  others  for  very  considerable  edifices 
at  Brussels,  for  the  marquess  of  Leyde  and  the  dukes  of 
Aremberg  and  Ursel,  for  the  court  of  Portugal;  and  in 
England,  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  III. 
Although  this  immense  number  of  productions  may  appear 
astonishing,  there  are  besides  various  pictures  of  archi- 
tecture, ruins,  and  views,  preserved  by  the  curious  in 
England,  France,  and  elsewhere. 

Servandoni  married  in  London,  and  died  at  Paris,  re- 
gretted by  all,  as  every  great  man  must  be.  He  carried 
his  generosity  to  a  folly,  perhaps  from  the  habitus  of  prodi- 
gality he  acquired  in  consequence  of  his  constant  re- 
sidence at  courts,  and  superintendance  of  those  magni- 
ficent and  expensive  festivals  which  should  only  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  monarchs.  His  architecture  was 
sumptuous  in  the  extreme. 


I 
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CARLO  MURENA,  x  Roman, 

(Bom  1713,  died  1764,) 

Sti'DTEO  the  l>ellcs  lettres,  philosophy, and  laws,  with  the 
intention  of  practising  in  the  courts  of  judicature;  but 
acquiring  a  strong  inclination  for  architecture,  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Niccolo  Salvi,  and  was  afterwards  sent  by  his 
patron,  the  cardinal  Barberini,  to  Luigi  Vanvitelli,  who 
was  then  building  the  Lazaretto  at  Ancona,  that  he  might 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  hydmuhcs.  His  rapid  progress 
in  his  profession  induced  Vanvitelli  to  entrust  him  with 
the  direction  of  those  buildings »  to  w^hich  he  could  not 
himself  attend.  Those  of  his  Sicilian  majesty »  attached  to 
the  Caserta,  Murena  undertook  entirely  himself 
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His  first  work  was  the  build itig  for  the  Olivetani  moitl 
oi'  Montiv  Morcino  at  Perugia,  the  church  of  which  he  per- 
sonally superintended  to  its  completion-     He  designed  «ii 
imdhdUid  tabernacle  for  tlie  cathedral  of  Tcrni,  adorned  wH 
milted  stones  and  gilt  metal,  producing  rather  an  elegs 
offect ;  and  at  Foligno,  the  chiirch  of  the  monks  of  the 
Trinity.     His  fame  inareaBing,  ho  built  the  rich  Zaiii|] 
chapel  in  San  d*  Antonio  di  Portogheei  at  Rome,     The' 
ornaments  of  this  work  arc  elegant,  and  the  supiKMU  of 
tlie  tablet  light,  under  whicli  stands  a  smodi  tim*     tim 
two  sepulchres  attached  to  the  lateral  walls  of  this  chaf 
are  graceful.    The  urn  is  supported  by  two  lions*  claws; 
but  these  are  caprices  of  which  there  are  so  many 
pies,  that  it  recpiires  great  strength  of  reasoning  to  a?6 
being  led  away  with  them.     Tables  and  seats  terminatin 
in  a  variety  of  bea^sts'  feet,  as  the  beautiful   female 
Horace  finishes  in  a  fish,  are  equally  absurd.     Two  marhb 
Ionic  coltimns  flank  the  altar,  oyer  the  entablature 
which  is  a  needless  pediment  with  statues.     The  pkm 
the  chapel  is  rectangular,  and  the  entablature  of  the  alt 
is  formed  in  a  concave,  without  any  apparent  reason^  hen 
and  there  concealing  some  very  disgusting  angles.    Behin 
these  colurajis  are  pilasters,  as  one  would  imagine  merely 
to  create  confusion,  the  capitals  of  which  come  in  contact! 
with  those  of  the  former.     At  the  angles  of  the  chapel,  thcl 
pilasters  are  doubled*    The  columns  by  the  side  of  the 
altar  are  not  on  i>edcstala,  but  on  small  plinths,  like  tijost 
which  are  round  tlie  church.     It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  tablet  of  the  altar  cuts  the  shaft  of  the  colutiui* 
Whaterer  method  may  be  pursued,  iiiieonvenieDcce  will 
always  arise  in   putting  columns  to  altars  m>t  iaolated. 
First,   these   columns  support  nothing;    and    again,    if, 
without  pedestals,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  Iiid  ^  andi 
if  pedestals  are  placed  under  them,  they  must  be  m 
ay  high  as  the  top  of  the  altar,  which  detracts  frojii  the 
majesty  of  the  columus,  and  gives  them  great  poverty  " 
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The  sacristy  which  Mtirena  built  at  Rome,  for  the 
chuvcli  ofSatit'  Ag06tino»  it  very  elegutit.  It^  figure  is  a 
rectangle,  with  the  cornord  tuken  off,  fomiing  a  species  of 
oval :  the  roof  is  very  gniceful.  The  basement,  however, 
is  too  high,  the  plinths  oe  plinths,  and  upon  these  Coriji- 
thian  pilasters,  is  objectionable :  the  projections  of  the 
cornice  and  pediments  lut^ht  also  have  been  spared. 

The  fabric  which  he  erected  for  the  Cietercians  near 
Santa  Lucia  della  Chiavica  is  simple  and  solid  on  the 
exterior,  and  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  apartments 
are  distributed  with  much  judgment,  being  combined  wiil* 
order,  convenience,  and  beauty. 

I  The  Bagni  ch&[>el  in  Sant'  Alessio,  and  the  great  altar 
in  San  Pantaleo,  which  is  now  finished  most  mlsembly  by 
some  one  else,  were  both  built  by  him.  He  acquired  great 
honour  by  the  facade  which  he  designed  for  the  ambas- 
ndor  of  France,  Rochecouart,  on  the  occasion  of  that 
excellent  personage  being  decorated  w  ith  the  holy  purple : 
and  bad  greater  length  of  days  been  allowed  him,  he 
would  have  acquired  farther  fame,  by  his  execution  of 
many  more  important  works;  but  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  malady  which  terminated  his  existence  at  tb« 
age  of  fiily-oue  yearb*     Ue  was  a  good  man,  posaesaed  a 

[ktgbly  cultivated  mind,  exceedingly  industrious,  and  rapid 
in  execution.  His  style  of  architecture  was  sioiple  and 
rational,  llu  fell  into  some  of  the  prevailing  errors,  but 
never  into  absurdities. 


CARLO  ZOCCOLI,  a  Neapolitan, 

(Boro  17 la,  died  1771,) 


Dtecn  years  of  age  entered    intu   the    corps  of 
Qgincers,  and  very  soon  became  master  of  fortifications. 
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and  took  the  precedence  of  many  elder  officers.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  delicate  constitution,  he  quitted  a  militaiy 
life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  civil  department,  and 
published  a  treatise  entitleil  "  Delia  Servitu/'  He  con- 
tinued to  study  nmthoniatics.  and  gave  to  the  world  awofi 
"  On  the  Gravitation  of  Kcxlies,  and  the  Power  of  Fluids.** 
He  then  became  the  oracle  of  the  minister  in  the  ditfmnt 
controversies  on  these  subjects,  and  was  chosen  by  the 
deputies  of  the  city  Examinatore  de'  Tavolari  of  the  S.  R. 
CounciUin  which  oflicc  he  conducted  himself  with  extreiw 
propriety. 

His  architectural  works  are :  the  cathedral,  seminaij» 
and  episcopal  palace  of  Calvi,  planned  at  Pignatoro; 
the  convent  of  the  Alcanterini,  on  the  mountain  of  Pig- 
natoro;  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Capachins  id 
Arienzo;  the  church  uiul  baronial  palace  in  Cutignuio» 
near  Nola;  the  monastery  and  church  of  the  ReUgMxi 
in  San  Giorfrjo,  in  the  territory'  of  Benevento ;  the  vilbi 
of  the  prince  of  Supino  at  Portici,  and  of  the  maiqiNM 
Palomba  at  Cesa,  near  to  A  versa. 

He  constructed  two  windmills  at  Capua,  on  the  Vol- 
tumo,  where  for  the  first  time  the  practice  of  the  Dntdi 
dikes  on  canals  were  adopted  ;  he  erected  nine  other  milk 
at  Scilla  in  Calabria,  where  he  also  designed  a  spadoat 
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LUIQI  VANVITELLI, 

(Bom  1700,  died  1773,) 

A  son  of  Gaspare  Van  Witel,  who  was  born  at  Utrecht  in 
1647,  studied  painting  at  Haoom  under  Matthias  Vetthoes* 
went  to  Rome  at  nineteen,  and  became  an  excellent  archi- 
tectural and  landscape  painter.  Graspara  travelled  to 
Venice,  Bologna,  Milan,  and  Florence,  and  painted  some 
fine  yiews  of  these  cities.  He  then,  with  his  wife  Anna 
Lanrenzini,  a  Roman,  went  to  Naples  to  Don  Luigi  della 
Cerda,  duke  of  Medina  Coeli,  who  stood  sponsor  to  his  son 
Luigi ;  but  they  were  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  on 
aeeount  of  the  revolution  of  Macchia.  He  fixed  his 
residence  at  Rome,  where  he  painted  for  the  first  persons 
in  Italy  and  the  northern  countries,  particularly  for  the 
houses  Sacchetti  and  Colonna.  He  was  sumamed  Gas- 
pare degli  Occhiali,  from  his  continual  use  of  spectacles ; 
and  he  painted  when  decrepit  and  afflicted  with  a  cataract : 
after  having  lost  one  eye,  he  painted,  on  a  large  scale, 
subjects  of  his  own  invention.  At  Campidoglio  he  was 
admitted  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  also  to  the  academy  of 
St.  Luke.  He  died  in  1736,  esteemed  by  all,  not  only 
for  his  ability  in  his  peculiar  style  of  painting,  but  also 
for  his  knowledge  of  history  and  disputation,  and  his 
amiable  qualities.  He  was  mild,  humane,  sincere,  generous, 
and  a  good  friend. 

At  six  years  of  age  Luigi  Vanvitelli  painted  from  nature/ 
and  at  twenty  executed  the  chapel  delle  Reliquie  in  Santa 
Cecilia,  in  fresco,  for  the  cardinal  Aequaviva,  and  the 
picture  of  St.  Cecilia  in  oil.  He  also  painted  in  San 
Bartolommeo  del'  Bergamaschi,  and  in  the  Sufiragio  at 
Vitcrbo.     He  studied  architecture  under  Ivara. 
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The  cardinal  di  San  Clemente  took  him  to  Urbmo  <5" 
restore  the  Albani  palace  ;  besides  which  he  built  there 
churches   of  San   Francesco   and    San   Domenico, 
rifiing  merit  procnred   him  the   situation  of  architect 
St.  Peter^s  at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  where   he  copied  « 
number  of  pictures  for  the  workers  in  mosaic. 

Being  the  companion  and  friend  of  Salvi,  he  assisted  in 
conducting  the  water  Vermicino  to  Rome,    He  was  al^ 
competitor  for   the   facade   of   San   Giovanni    Late: 
Such  a  competition  was  never  before  seen.     Tweuty*t 
dasigns  were  presented  by  Salvi,  Teodoh,  Fuga,  Cannevai 
Gregorini,  Passalacqua,  Rossi,  Bologna,  Dotti,  and 
guzzini,  a  Neapolitfin.     The   decision  was  given   by 
academicians  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  Quirinal  hall.    In  cei 
memorials  written  by  his  own  hand»  Vanvitelli  says  thi 
his  desigiis  and  one  of  Salvias  were  first  chosen ;  but  th 
the  votes  being  equal,  it  was  referred  to  the  pope,  and 
that  of  Galileo,  from  national  feeling,  obtained  the 
ference.     Salvi  then  had  tlie  fountain  of  Trcvi,  and  hims< 
the  gate  of  Ancona.     These  designs  are  all  preserved  h 
the  academy  of  St,  Luke.     Vanvitelli  made  two  for  tlii 
facade ;  one  of  a  single  order,  the  other  of  two*     In  the 
[latter,  the  lower  consists  of  isolated  Corinthian  colui 
six  of  which  project  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  trianguli 
front:  within  ajid  without  the  vestibule  are   trophies  i 
bas-relief,  with  a  pediment.   The  upper  order  is  Compofii 
with  a  pediment,  balustrades,  and  large  statues. 

Vanvitelh  then  went  to  Ancona,  where  he  planned  tin 
Lazzaretto  of  a  pentagonal  form  with  a  bastion,  havinj 
first  studied  those  of  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Venice*     I 
this  structure,  which  is  220  feet  long  and  46  deep,  with 
gate  of  Doric  columns,  the  first  cassoon,  which  was  buil 
under  his  own  direction,  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  whi 
he  himself  had  foreseen  would  be  the  case,  and  in  vain 
protested  against  the  use  of  pozzolana  or  cinder  of  Baja. 
While  at  Ancona,  he  made  a  number  of  dcsi<nis  for  the 
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chapel  in  i^rhich  is  contained  the. relics  of  St.  Ciriaco» 
for  the  repairing  the  church  del  Gesu,  and  that  of  Santo 
Agostino,  the  Casa  degli  Esercizj  Spiritaali ;  at  Macerata, 
for  the  chapel  of  Misericordia ;  at  Perugia^  for  the  church  and 
monastery  of  the  Olivetani;  at  Pesaro,  for  the  church  of  the 
Maddelena;  atFoligno,  for  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral; 
at  Siena,  for  Sant'  Agostino,  afterwards  spoiled  by  others. 

At  Rome  he  made  some  additional  rooms  to  the  library 
of  the  Roman  College,  repaired  the  Rufinella  at  Frascati, 
and  for  the  Portuguese  minister  directed  the  work  of  a 
rich  chapel,  which  was  removed  and  placed  in  the  church 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Lisbon,  endowed  by  the  king,  whose  son 
afterwards  destroyed  it.  But  Vanvitelli's  greatest  effort 
at  Rome  was  the  convent  of  Sant'  Agostino,  a  most  superb 
building. 

In  1746  he  went  to  Milan  to  design  the  fa9ade  for  the 
cathedral,  which  he  intended  to  be  in  the  style  between 
the  Gothic  and  Greek ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
prevented  its  execution. 

Monsieur  Bottari  is  of  opinion  that  he  gave  the  alarm 
t>n  the  subject  of  the  Vatican  cupola,  and  also  placed  the 
iron  hoops  around  it.  Each  of  these,  which  are  described 
in  his  Memorie  di  Vanvitelli,  consists  of  thirty-two  pieces. 

Vanvitelli,  in  his  Memorie,  declares  himself  the  author 
of  the  movable  scaffold  in  the  interior  of  the  Vatican 
cupola,  used  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  fissures; 
while  not  only  Bottari,  but  all  Rome,  attribute  it  to 
JNiccda  Zabaglia.  But  Zabaglia  is  also  said  to  have 
erected  the  scaffolding  for  the  repairing  of  the  cross  on  the 
obelisk ;  and  Vanvitelli  asserts  it  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  Carlo  Fontana  in  1702,  and  executed  by  Zabaglia, 
'who,  on  its  being  required  a  second  time,  used  it  as  if 
originated  by  him;  and,  as  such,  Bottari  has  placed  it 
among  his  prints  of  machines  made  by  Zabaglia. 

For  the  holy  yesur  of  1750,  Vanvitelli  arranged  the  oma- 
lEents  of  the  tribune  in  St.  Peter's,  the  illumination  of  the 
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cupola  in  a  new  style,  the  preparations  for  a  consecrai 
the  obsequies  of  the  queen  of  England,  and  the  removal 
the  Pieta  of  Michael  Angelo* 

His  Memorie  mentions  that  it  was  Clement  Orlandi  who» 
in  the  Certosa  at  Rome,  at  the  desire  of  the  friars,  closed 
the  gate  and  three  arches  of  the  grand  hall,  to  place  m 
each  of  them  two  drawings  of  the  VaUcan»  and  that  it  was 
Vanvitelli  who  first  proposed  to  re-open  them  and  place 
two  columns,   similar  to  the   eight  others    of  Egyptian 
granite,  and  between  each  of  the  arches  a  picture  of  that 
building.     That  in  the  vestibule,  fi*om  which  the  baths 
were  heated,   he   arranged   four   mortuary  chapels   wi 
cornices  round  them,  and  square  coffers  in  the  roof,  as  in'' 
the  Pantheon  ;  and  that  the  arch  being  low  and  dispropor* 
tionate,  he  designed  some  corbels  in  the  antique  style  with 
ahells,  thus  to  conceal  this  low  passage  leading  to  a  loRjJ 
hall,  in  which  were  to  be  eight  other  columns^  abo  m 
to  the  antique,  which  are  opposite  to  the  grand  eha|iil 
degli  Angeli,  or  great  altar.     That  within  tliis  vestibnk 
or   caldarium,  were  the  four  small   chapela   adorned  by 
Michael  Angelo  with  beautiful  Ionic  pilasters.     That  arm 
the  entablature,   instead  of  those  small  pediments  with 
frightful  candelabras,  falsely  attributed  to  Michael  Angi 
he  intended   triangular   pediments,    similar   to    tho^ 
Bramante,  afterwards  imitated  by  Sangallo  and   Michaeti 
Angelo  in  the  Vatican  chapels  ;  but  that  the  friars, 
avoid  the  incurring  such  expense,  had  the  arches  wtUed 
up,  and  instead  of  the  sixteen  intended  columns^  coaAented 
themselves  with  eight  in  the  entrance* 

It  appears  that  Vanvitelli  had  wTitten  these  memotrB  to 
rebut  the  censures  of  Bottari;  but,  occupied  with  greater 
considerations,  these  contemptible  differences  were 
gotten.  Artists  are  certainly  like  statesmen,  freqi 
condemned  without  being  heard,  and  either  cannot  defeod 
themselves,  want  the  time  to  do  so,  or  are  too  caieleae  to 
tnke  the  trouf  >le.     However  it  may  be  with  this  Carthuttaii 
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ttonastery*  it  is '  certainly  the  most  majestic  church  in 
Rome;  and  Benedict  XIV.,  in  restoring  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  which  an  architect  spoiled  one  of  Michael 
Angelo's  finest  Corinthian  orders,  said,  ''  That  he  at  a 
great  expense  had  turned  a  basilica  into  a  bam,  while  the 
Carthusians,  with  very  little  money,  had  of  a  bam  made  a 
grand  basilica." 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Vanvitelli  was  so  great,  that 
he  was  selected  by  the  court  of  Naples,  from  among  many 
celebrated  artists  then  living,  to  superintend  die  building 
of  the  royal  residence  at  Caserta,  which  may  at  least  vie 
with  whatever  has  been  built  by  the  most  renowned 
architects,  and  by  order  of  the  most  sumptuous  monarcha 
in  the  world. 

During  the  constmction  of  so  many  fabrics,  Vanvitelli 
increasing  in  credit,  and  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to 
his  various  duties,  made  a  number  of  designs  for  wcurks 
both  puUic  and  private.  The  following  is  a  catalogue  of 
tbrai: — 

In  Naples,  the  cavalry  barracks  at  the  Ponte  Madda* 
lena ;  an  extremely  solid  edifice,  and  well  calculated  for 
its  purpose,  both  in  appearance  and  in  every  internal  con- 

▼fnience.    Some  attribute  this  buildmg  to  Sabbatini,  who 

pffobably  had  some  share  in  it. 

The  staircase,  sacristy,  and  chapel  of  the  Conception,  at 

San  Luigi  di  Palazzo. 
The  Doric  colonnade  at  the  Largo  dello  Spirito  Santo, 

finr  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain. 

This  decoration  is  well  imagined :  it  does  not  ornament  a 

square,  but  an  irregular  space ;   it  is  also  out  of  the 

centre,  and   has    no  connexion  with  the   adjacent  ar* 

jrangements. 

The  churches  of  San  Marcellino,  della  Rotonda,  and 

della  Nunziata.     The  latter  merits  a  description,  both 

ftom  its  beauties  and  defects;   but  this  would  exceed 

our  limits. 
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The  facade  of  Genzana  palace  at  Foniana  Medina ;  th^ 
great  gate,  staircase,  and  contiQuation  of  the  Calabritta 
palace  at  Chiaga.  ^i 

At  Resina,  the  casino  of  Carapolieto.     At  Mataloae,  ^H 
altar  and  pix.     At  Benerento,  a  bridge. 

At  Brescia,  the  public  hall,  and  at  Milan  the  new  arch^ 
ducal  palace* 

On  the  nuptials  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Naples, 
all  the  external  decorations  of  the  royal  palace^  and  th 
dining-room,  with  every  other  embellishment  in  the  pala< 
of  the  princes  of  Teora  at  Chiaga,  where  the  count  of 
Kaunitz,  ambassador  from  Vienna,  celebrated  the  same 
event  by  most  sumptuous  festivals.     Also  similar  arrangi 
ments  for  the  fetes  given  by  the  duke  of  Arcos,  ambassad* 
extraordinary  of  Spain,  on  the  first  accouchement  of  thi 
queen. 

This  was  the   last  work  of  the  celebrated   Vanvitelli^ 

who  died  a  short  time  after,  in  the  same  city  in  which 

he  was  born.     But  amidst  so  much   prosperity,  he  had 

the  misfortune,  to%vards  the  close  of  life,  to  be  disgrace; 

I  fully  condemned  at  Rome.     He  had  calculated  the  repairs 

^of  an  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua  Felice  at  Pantano  to  amount 

I  to  2000  crowns :  the  actual  expense  amounted  to  22,000. 

and  the  Roman  judges  sentenced  him  to  pay  5000  of  them 

himself. 

Of  all  the  above-mentioned  works,  with  many  other^i 
iian  exact  and  useful  description  is  given  by  his  exeellcul 
Vhon  Carlo,  professor  of  architecture,  or  his  other,  Gaspare, 
a  student  in  jurisprudence* 

Luigi  was  of  gentle  deportment,  a  studious  and  iikde*^ 
fatigable  draughtsman,  well  acquainted  with  mechani 
and  the  distribution  and  decoration  of  edifices,  variable 
m  his  taste,  as  frequently  occurs,  and  sometimes  for- 
getting unity  and  convenience.  In  outlines  of  the  order?, 
in  which  the  law  of  optics  can  never  suffer  the  nearest 
object  to  be  large,  and  the  most  distant  small,  he  frc- 
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quently  erred ;  but  to  know  Vanvitelli,  we  must  consider 
his  grand  work  of  the  Caserta  palace. 

In  his  dedication  to  the  king  he  says,  *'  I  consider 
myself  but  the  mere  executor  of  the  sublime  ideas  con-r 
eeiTed  by  your  majesty,  and  only  deserving  credit  for 
having  attended  to  the  dimensions  prescribed  to  me,  in 
the  advantageous  situation  fixed  on  for  the  erection  of  a 
spacious  and  lofty  palace,  composed  of  the  most  precious 
materials,  which  are  so  plentifully  produced  in  your 
majesty's  vast  dominions,  and  for  planting  a  garden  which 
certainly  cannot  yield  to  any  in  the  world." 

The  first  stone  was  laid  with  great  ceremony  the  28th  of 
January,  1752;  the  whole  court  being  present,  and  the 
area  designed  for  the  building  occupied  with  battalions  of 
infantry  and  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Among  the  gbld  and 
«ilver  medals  usually  placed  under  the  foundation  stone  by 
sovereigns,  was  one  alluding  to  our  architect,  bearing 
the  following  distich : — 

Stet  Domus,  et  Solium,  et  So- 

boles  Barbonica,  donee 
Ad  superos,  propria  vi  lapis 

hie  redeat 

LuDovicus  Vanvitellius,  Arch. 

This  was  indeed  a  day  of  triumph  for  the  architect,  who 
iMtw  himself  the  object  of  general  attention  throughout  the 
whole  court. 

The  ipalace  has  towards  the  south  a  large  elliptical 
piazza,  from  which  proceed  three  wide  avenues,  bordered 
with  trees,  and  surrounded  by  barracks  for  all  the  guards, 
both  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  at  the  back  by  stables 
and  coach-houses,  with  residences  for  the  persons  attached 
to  them.  Between  these  buildings  and  the  palace  are, 
on  one  -side,  riding-schools,  covered  and  open,  and  on 
the  other,  a  public  theatre.  Behind  the  palace,  towards 
the  north,  are  gardens  of  every  description,  woods,  pleasure- 
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houfiesj  fisheries,  and  fountains,  dedicated  to  the  heatlit 
gods. 

The  plan  of  this  palace  is  a  vast  rectangle,  731  feet 
long  from  east  to  west,  569  from  north  to  south,  and 
106  feet  in  height.  The  interior  is  divided  into  four  courts, 
162  feet  by  244,  The  depth  of  building  that  surrounds 
these  courts,  in  which  are  the  rooms,  passages,  &c.«  ii 
80  feet ;  in  this  dimem^ion  is  comprehended  the  thicknesi 
of  the  walls,  which  are  in  some  instances  16  feet*  The, 
two  principal  facades  have  five  stories  besides  the  subt 
» ranean  one,  and  each  containing  thirty-seven  windows*] 
There  are  three  entrances;  one  in  the  centre,  and  the 
others  at  equal  distances  between  it  and  the  extreme 
angles,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  centre,  the  building  breaki 
forward  a  little,  is  carried  up  to  the  height  of  60  feet,  and 
formed  into  pavilions,  by  columns  42  feet  high.  Thus  the 
whole  height  of  the  building  is  1 02  feet,  from  the  foundaticii 
to  the  top  of  the  pavilion  at  the  angles  162  feet,  and  in  tlit| 
centre  190  feet. 

The  basement,  which  is  rusticated,  comprises  the  lowef"" 
offices,  the  ground  floor,  and  its  mezzanine.  Above  is 
placed  an  Ionic  order  of  columns  and  pilasters,  which 
contains  the  two  ranges  of  state  apartments;  the  lower 
windows  are  ornamented  with  pediments ;  in  the  frieze  arc 
introduced  the  windows  of  the  upper  mezzanine. 

Tfie  centre  entrance  leads  to  a  superb  portico,  which 
traverses  the  building  from  north  to  south,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently spacious  to  allow  carriages  to  pass  under  from 
either  fagade  to  the  centre  of  the  building,  where  is  a 
large  octangular  vestibule,  which  unites  the  anus  of  the 
cross,  produced  by  dividing  the  plan  into  four  courts;  two 
sides  of  the  octagon  are  open  to  the  portico,  four  to  the 
four  courts,  one  to  the  grand  staircase,  and  the  eighth  ti 
occupied  by  a  statue  of  Hercules,  crowned  by  Virtue,  with 
this  inscription  :— 

Virtus  post  fortia  facta  coronal. 
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The  gmnd  Btaircase,  which  id  on  the  right,  is  liglited  by 
twenty-four  windows^  and  decorated  in  a  beautiful  style. 
At  the  first  landing  it  is  divided  into  two  flights;  the 
hundred  steps  of  which  it  is  composed  are  1 8  feet  long, 
and  each  of  one  piece  of  marble ;  it  is  lighted  eUso  from 
the  top  by  a  double  skylight.  The  upper  vestibule  is  also 
octangular,  and  surrounded  by  twenty-four  columns  of 
yellow  marble  18  feet  high.  Four  doors  lead  from  thence 
to  the  apartments;  the  one  opposite  the  landing  to  the 
chapel,  that  to  the  right  to  the  apartments  of  tlie  king, 
which  comprehend  the  south-w^est  angle  of  the  building, 
overlooking  the  sea  and  the  plains  of  Naples  and  Capua ; 
to  the  left  are  the  apartments  of  the  queen,  occupying  the 
north-west  angle ;  the  remainder  of  these  floors  are  occu- 
pied by  tlie  princes.  The  chambers  throughout  are  vaulted, 
and  admirably  arranged  :  the  apartments  of  the  king  and 
queen  are  separated  by  a  gallery  138  feet  long,  42  wide, 
and  52  high. 

The  palace  contains  a  small  elegant  theatre,  of  a  circular 
plan,  divided  into  ixine  compartments,  with  four  orders  of 
boxes. 

■  The  chapel  is  rectangular  in  its  plan,   with  the  end 

^  terminated  seraicircularly,  and  decorated  with  isolated 
Corinthian  columns  on  pedestals,  with  an  entablatm'e,  in 

H  which  the  cornice  is  not  omitted.  The  marbles  and 
sculptures  throughout  are  of  the  richest  kind  ;  the  apart- 
ments generally  well  arranged  and  distributed,  of  magni- 
ficent dimensions,  and  of  various  forms.  The  whole  is  a 
rare  assemblage  of  vastness,  regularity,  symmetry,  richness^ 
ease,  and  elegance.     The  multipUcity  of  windows  axe  cer- 

I         tainly  at  variance  with  propriety. 

f  But  the  most  wonderful  part  of  this  vast  work  has  not 

yet  been  described.    There  are  ranges  of  aqueducts  of  a 
great  height,   and  of  sufficient   length  to  unite  the  two 

ITifati  mountains  near  Forchc  Caudine. 
The  waters  on  the  mountains  are  collected  into  a  canal. 


I 
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for  the  purpose  of  supplying  these  aqueducts,  and  con- 
ducted to  various  lakes  and  fountains  of  every  descriplioo. 
To  the  embellishments  of  this  royal  residence  is  added  a 
convenience  and  sohdity  that  throws  into  shade  all  that 
has  been  done  before  or  since* 


JACQUES  FRANCOIS  BLONDEL.  of  Rouen. 

(Bom  1 70^,  died  1773,) 

An  architect  of  great  ability,  who  has  embelUshed  France 
with  a  number  of  buildings,  and  pubhshed  some  excellent 
engravings  of  them,  which  may  be  consulted  by  those  who 
are  deairous  of  studying  his  style. 

At  Metz  he  constnicted,   in  1764,  the  royal  abbey  of 
St.  Louis  des  Dames  Chanoines;  a  well-arranged  building, 
to  which  is  attached  a  beautiful  church.     The  facade  of 
this  church  consists  of  a  well-proportioned  and  spacious ' 
portico  of  four  Corinthian  columns,  with  a  pediment.    The 
order  rests  on  a  plinth  placed  on  a  flight  of  steps;  the 
door  occupies  the  centre  intercolumjiiation,  and  in  the  two 
lateral  ones  are  niches  containing  statues.     Above  these  u 
an  attic  with  bas-reliefs.    The  interior  of  the  church  is 
composed  of  a  small  nave  flanked  by  two  lesser  oiiee,  iha 
sanctuary  and  choir,  behind  which  is  the  campanile.     A 
gallery  runs  round  the  church,  which  communicates  to  the 
various  apartments  of  the  Dames  Chanoines.     The  sanc- 
tuary is  a  rotunda  of  Corinthian  pilasters,  covered   by  a 
cupola,  and  in  tlie  centre  is  the  great  altar  isolated  in  ^_ 
line  with  the  choir  and  nave  :  the  sanctuary  is   elevaie^| 
nine  steps  above  the  nave.     The  architect  has  here  avmile^^ 
liimself  of  the  inequality  of  the  soil,  to  give  that  air  ef 
majesty  so  consistent  for  this  sort  of  odiiice.     In  the 
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t'tty\  and  under  the  superintendance  of  the  tnareschal 
d'Etrees,  and  afterwards  of  the  mareschal  Broglio,  he 
formed  a  beautiful  square  and  street  leading  to  the 
cathedral,  an  elegant  Gothic  edifice,  to  the  facade  of 
which  he  attached  a  Doric  portico,  and  adapted  a  variety 
of  decorations  to  the  interior.  He  erected  the  magnificent 
Hotel  de  Ville  in  an  elevated  situation,  opposite  to  which 
he  raised  another  edifice  ;  near  to  this  latter,  a  guard- 
house, with  magazines,  and  facing  that,  the  beautiful 
facade  of  the  parliament  house  ;  and,  finally,  the  sump- 
tuous archiepiscopal  palace,  arranged  around  a  square 
court. 

He  evinced  no  less  intelligence  at  Sb^sburg.  where,  by 
order  of  the  magistracy  in  1768,  he  made  the  plan  for 
rendering  that  frontier  town  more  regidar,  and  arranged  a 
new  square  for  the  military,  new  barracks  for  the  infantry 
and  cavalry,  a  hall  for  spectacles,  or  rather  an  amphi- 
theatre, with  three  orders  of  boxes,  a  royal  square,  a  palace 
for  the  senate,  markets,  and  a  number  of  stone  bridges. 
Strasburg  is  called  the  city  of  a  hundred  bridges,  which 
were  originally  all  of  wood ;  it  is  now,  by  attention  and 
proper  arrangements,  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe, 

At  Cambray  he  made  many  improvements  simitar  to 
those  at  Strasburg,  and  erected  a  sumptuous  gate  for 
the  archiepiscopal  palace,  flanked  by  two  isolated  Ionic 
columns,  supporting  a  projecting  entablature,  with  a  pedi- 
Jiient  and  statues.  Some  miles  distant  from  this  city, 
at  Chateau  Cambresis,  he  designed  a  beautiful  country 
palace  and  gardens  for  the  same  archbishop;  with  a 
variety  of  otiior  buildings  throughout  Germany  and 
France. 

Blondel  also  illustrated  the  last  edition  of  d'Aviler, 
tod  three  volumes  of  the  "  Architecture  Fran^jaise/'  with 
^00  engravings  of  the  principal  edifices  of  France.  These 
three  volumes  were  to  have  been  followed  by  five  others, 

A   public  spirit   and  a  desire  of  contributing  to  the 
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growth  of  the  fine  arU»  led  him,  ui  1744,  to  establish  » 
school  of  architecture  at  Paris,  which  became  in  the  course 
of  time  of  great  importance.  Besides  teacliing  his  popib 
architecture,  he  required  that  they  should  be  well  ac- 
quaiuted  with  mathematics,  the  cutting  of  stones,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  every  other  art  relative  to  building. 
He  also  contributed  all  the  parts  relating  to  architecture 

-^in  the  Encyclopedic. 

But  the  work  of  the  moat  general  utility  is  his  "  Court , 
d*Architecture,*'   the   result,  as   he  himself  declares, 
forty  years  experience  and  research.     It  is  divided  intnl 
three  parts ;   the  first  relating  to  Beauty  or  Decoration, 
and    is   comprehended  in   two   vols,   8vo,   with    another 
containjBg  engravings;    the  second  to   Convenience  or| 
Distribution,  and  contains  an  equal  number  of  volumes; 
of  which  number  the  third  part,  on  the  Solidity  of  Build* 

'ings,  would  also  have  consisted,  had  tlie  industrious  author 
been  granted  a  longer  life.  Its  characteristics  are  prtK 
lixity  and  tautology,  with  a  minute  detail  of  those  rules 
to  which  he  was  attached,  but  which,  by  a  constant  repe- 
tition, weary  and  disgust*  Excepting,  however^  these  peco* 
liarities,  the  work  is  generally  useful:  it  contains  whatever 
is  scattered  throughout  other  treatises ;  the  reasoning  is 
just;  the  information  new  and  well  deduced ;  and  M^BIondel 
appears  as  good  a  citizen  as  he  was  an  architect. 

An  architect  should  unite  to  his  various  other  talents,  a 
most  extensive  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  Ist, 
He  is  required  to  possess  a  complete  and  enlarged  acquaint- 
ance with  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  principal  nations, 
and  more  particularly  of  that  in  which  he  resides;  be 
caimot  otherwise  arrange  his  buildings  according  to  the 
rank  and  style  of  the  proprietors.  The  peculiarities  and 
arrangements  of  each  person  vary  according  to  their  tastes 
and  habits ;  and  all  these  points  must  be  considered,  or  i 
the  most  absurd  mistakes  will  be  committed.  Prafitk^l 
also  by  the  best  methods  adopted  elsewhere,  he  will 
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bow  to  introduce  them  in  bis  own  fabrics,  and  these  novel 
ideas  will  be  readily  approved  by  his  employers. 

2d,  His  knowledge  will,  however,  be  useless,  unless  the 
architect  possess  a  ready  judgment  to  discern  what  is 
recjuisite  and  convenient  for  each  state  of  civil  Ufe.  With- 
out this  discernment  he  will  give  the  spade  to  the  noble- 
oian,  and  the  robe  to  the  peasant. 

3d,  He  must  be  ingenious  in  invention  and  arrange* 
ment^  not  only  in  the  disposition  of  what  is  absolutely 
neceosary  in  his  buildings,  but  also  in  varying  that  dispo- 
sition according  to  the  taste  of  the  proprietor,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  time,  place,  and  circumstances  j  if  he  have 
not  above  one  or  two  models  in  his  mind  for  each  species 
of  building,  he  will  run  a  great  risk  of  committing  incon- 
gruities. Ingenuity,  directed  by  a  sound  judgment,  will 
enable  him  to  surmount  all  obstacles,  and  to  arrange  every 
convenience  and  whim  of  his  employer  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  infringe  upon  good  taste,  or  the  principle  whicli 
ever  should  guide  him  in  his  design. 

4th,  Purity  of  taste  in  every  kind  of  ornament  is  an- 
other necessary  quality,  by  which  the  architect  unites 
flagance  with  magnificence  in  the  interior,  produces  a 
more  suitable  majesty,  and  augments  the  effect  of  the 
wliole  by  the  proper  selection  of  particular  beauties. 

5th,  The  architect  must  finally  be  roaster  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  mathematics,  natural  history,  me- 
chanics, and  of  all  the  arts  belonging  to  construction, 
tbougli  he  may  not  be  required  to  practise  them. 

Furnished  with  tliis  preliminary  knowledge,  the  young 
architect  may  study  with  attention  the  best  treatises  on 
architecture,  and  the  principal  buildings  throughout  Europe. 
He  will  form  a  choice  colJection  of  every  kind ;  he  will 
contemplate  them  with  a  penetrating  eye,  both  in  the 
whole  and  in  detail,  in  position  and  form,  in  the  oma- 
mtXkU  and  the  different  relations,  never  omitting  to  use  die 
oofapass  and  scale.     In  these  researches  and  in  his  own 
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designs,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  go  back  to  ( 
principles  of  the  art,  and  question  himself  in  each  part  of 
the  building  thus;  —  For  what  purpose  was  this  placed? 
how  is  this  part  adapted  to  its  office  ?  does  this  contr 
bute  to  the  appearance,  solidity,  convenience,  or  embeL 
lishnient?  does  this  arrangement,  or  would  any  othe 
better,  fulfil  its  purpose?  In  this  inquiry  neither  the 
authority  or  celebrity  of  the  wTiters  or  artists  must  be 
considered,  —  the  decision  must  be  the  result  of  reason. 

With  this  fund  of  knowledge,  the  architect  will'traTel^ 
to  examine  the  most  remarkable  edifices,  and  will  discord 
many  things  which  cannot  be  indicated  in  simple  plans; 
he  will  not  only  observe  isolated  buildings  of  every  kind, 
but  those  of  a  city,  whether  they  are  perfect,  or  wha 
they  may  further  require  to  possess  externally  and  intep^ 
nally  all  the  convenience  and  beauty  of  which  they  mayl 
be  susceptible.     His  view  must  extend  from  the  houses  laj 
the  palaces,  and,  finally,  to  the  policy  not  only  of  citie 
but  of  whole  kingdoms.     He  who  is  destitute  of  genius 
nurtured  by  extensive  knowledge,  should  never  aspire  uA 
become  the  architect  to  a  gi^eat  sovereign  j  though  it  must 
be  confessed  with   regret^   that  men  thus   qualified  are 
extremely  rare. 

The  same  talents  which  are  required  in  every  other 
must  also  be  possessed  by  the  architect : — Genius.  whichJ 
gives  to  the  works  of  art  their  importance  and  dignityj 
and  imparts  the  power  of  fixing  the  attention,  and  taking 
possession  both  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men ;  good^ 
taste,  which  spreads  beauty,  grace,  and  harmony  ovtrj 
every  object :  to  these  must  be  added  a  strong  imaginntid 
the  same  fire  which  warmed  Raphael  and  Homer  mnn 
animate  the  architect  who  aspires  to  celebrity,  The^ 
circumstances  which  occasion  an  edifice  to  be  built  tisdj 
determine  the  principal  parts  of  it ;  the  rules  of  mechanic 
and  geometry  give  it  necessary  solidity;  but  to  eompofieJ 
of  parts  arising  out  of  arbitrary  circumstances,  a  whok 
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which  shall  in  every  particular  satiBfy  the  imagination, 
sustain  the  examination  of  reason^  and  keep  the  intellect 
in  a  continued  state  of  activity,  excite  agreeable  impres- 
sions, and  affect  the  mind  with  the  various  sentiments  of 
pleasure  and  devotion,  —  requires  a  genius  tempered  by 
sound  sense  and  good  taste ;  and  possessing  this,  the  archi- 
tect may  hope  to  ensure  himself  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  first  class  of  artists - 

Considered  both  in  its  object  and  in  its  effects,  archi- 
tecture does  not  yield  in  importance  to  any  one  of  the 
fine  arts.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all,  and  contributes  with 
the  rest  to  the  improvament  of  the  human  intellect,  the 
progress  of  which  greatly  depends  on  the  beauty,  circum- 
stances, conveniences,  and  other  advantages  of  our  native 
country.  The  architecture  of  Athens  must  necessarily 
have  ennobled  the  rainds  of  the  Athenians,  as  the  miserable 
huts  of  the  Hottentots  and  of  our  peasants  must  debase 
theirs. 

Excellence  in  the  art  of  building  does  honour  to  a 
nation,  equally  with  every  other  talent  which  it  cultivates. 
Ill-arranged  edifices,  however  vast  or  however  sumptuous, 
are  infallible  proofs  that  the  nation  to  which  they  belong 
possesses  neither  taste,  judgment,  nor  order.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  naturally  form  an  advantageous  idea  of  that 
people,  whose  ordinary  buildings  evince,  even  in  their  most 
trifling  arrangements,  a  beautiful  simplicity,  a  just  relation 
of  parts,  and  a  cultivated  taste.  Elian  tells  us,  that  a 
painter  of  Thebes  having  executed  a  bad  picture,  was 
condemned  to  a  pecuniary  fine.  It  is  important  that  a 
polished  state  sliould  estabhsh  laws  to  prevent  defects  in 
architecture, —  a  subject  which  merits  the  attention  of  a 
wise  legislature,  even  to  the  lesser  dwellings  of  private 
persons.  Architecture  might  be  made  the  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  habits  of  modern  nations,  perhaps  even 
more  than  music  did  the  Spartans- 

Thc  effects  of  good  taste  in  building  arc,  1st,  Nothing 
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will  be  done  without  reflection,  and  a  well-regulated  ima-^ 
gination  ;  each  part  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  whole;^ 
and  such  an  eqniUbrinm  will  be  maintained  throughoat, 
that   no   one  will    predominate  over  the  other,   and  no 
detect  or  extravagance  excite  attention ;  the  form,  stj'le, 
and  character,  will  correspond  with  its  intended  purpose ; 
there  will  be  no  member  or  oi-nament  for  which   the  eye] 
doea  not  immediately  account ;  simphcity  will  be  preferred 
to  an  excess  of  embellishment ;  and  even  in  the  most  minute 
parts  the  industrious  attention  of  the  artist  will  l>e  evident. 
All  these  beauties  we  admire  in  the  few  remains  left  m 
of  the  golden  age  of  Grecian  architecture — modeU  of  Uw' 
purest  taste. 

The  moment  a  nation  emerges  from  barbarism^  hfti 
time  to  reflect,  and  begins  to  have  some  notions  of  order 
and  convenience,  its  first  effort  of  intellect  will  naturally 
be  directed  to  architecture.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
man  to  prefer  order  to  disorder;  architecture  had  its 
origin  in  the  remotest  times,  and  was  peculiar  to  ntti 
particular  country.  A  sort  of  geographical  picture,  iff 
which  should  be  expressed  the  various  tastes  of  all 
nations  who  have  cultivated  this  art  without  any  com- 
munication  with  each  other,  would  be  both  interesting 
and  instrnctive-  From  it  we  might  deduce  some  opinion^ 
on  the  national  character  of  a  people ;  we  should  ever 
where  find  the  same  principles,  but  a  difference  in  th€ 
manner  of  applying  them. 

The  taste  now  adopted  in  Europe  is  in  its  basia 
same  which  formerly  flourished  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
history  tells  us.  From  Russia  to  Portugal^  from  Stock- 
holm to  Palermo,  we  find  occasionally  edifices  whiehj 
though  certainly  not  without  defects,  considered  iti  thj 
gross,  are  constnicted  in  good  taste ;  but  these  works 
too  kw  in  number  to  enable  us  to  say  that  good  nrth 
tecture  is  generally  practised  in  Europe.  There  are  maii^ 
considerable   cities  in  which  we  can  scarcely  perceive  «^ 
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glimpse  of  it;  but  it  only  requires  the  models  of  Greece 
and  Italy  to  be  well  studied,  and  this  defect  would  quickly 
be  repaired. 

The  use  for  which  aii  edifice  is  intended  almost  always 
gives  the  architect  an  idea  of  its  extent  and  the  numl>er  of 
it«  parta,  provided  he  have  common  sense  to  distiu^iish 
what  in  each  case  is  suitable  to  the  time,  place,  or  persons. 
To  him  is  entrusted  the  distribution  of  the  parts  and  th*.^ 
plan  of  the  whole.  In  thin  he  must  be  directed  by  certain 
principles,  lest  he  should  form  a  wron^^  judgment  nf 
beauty.  He  must  also  be  experienced,  that  be  may  know 
how  to  apply  this  poweriul  auxiliary  in  all  cases,  its  funda* 
mental  rules  being  by  no  means  determined. 

The  theory  of  architecture  peiix>mis  this;  it  gives  two 
sorts  of  rules^  some  necessaiy,  which  are  indispensable  to 
observe,  without  committuifj  the  most  oB'ensive  and  revolt- 
ing  errors  ;  others  accejr^ciry,  which  may  be  omitted  without 
rendering  the  work  defective,  but  must  prevent  its  being 
beautiful. 

The  rules  of  the  first  kind«  and  which  theory  must 
determine,  are  reduced  to  justness,  regularity,  order,  and 
aymmetr)* :  remove  these  attributes,  and  the  work  is  incor- 
rect. But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  work  be  witliout 
defects,  it  should  also  be  beautiful  ;  and  to  be  so^  there 
must  be  an  exact  union  of  the  plurahties  with  the  unities; 
and  this  depends  on  the  variety  of  the  parts  and  the  number 
and  justness  of  the  proportions.  Theor)\  then,  teaches 
the  manner  of  disposing  the  whole  of  an  edifice,  and  com- 
bining a  number  of  parts,  so  a»  to  produce  correct  harmony 
and  beautiful  proportion.  Some  are  scrupulous  in  making 
the  metopes  square  and  equally  high  with  tlxe  triglyplis, 
and  yet  this  is  not  essential,  but  they  will  not  scruple  to 
cut  the  pediment  and  put  it  where  it  should  not  be;  this 
is  against  the  nece»»art/  rules,  founded  on  the  nature  of 
construction.  The  atres^afy,  or  accidental  rules,  are  the 
re§ult  of  a  coup-dWil  and  of  sentiment,  to  which  no  precise 
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limits  can  be  assigned.  The  Greeks  having  this  precision 
of  sight,  their  proportions  please,  and  their  orn^onents  are 
graceful ;  but  no  one  can  affirm  that  these  are  unalterable, 
and  that  they  may  not  be  superseded  by  others  still  more 
agreeable.  The  necessary  rules  must  be  rigorously  ob- 
served, without  attempting  to  alter  them  ;  the  accidental 
ones  may  be  taken  from  the  best  monuments,  and  from 
Vitnivius;  but  some  liberty  may  be  allowed. 

The  above  is  an  epitome  of  M.  Blondel^s  work,  and  of 
the  *'  General  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  by  M.  Sulzer. 


I 


PAOLO  POSI,  OF  Sienna, 

(Bora  1708,  died  1776,) 

At  a  very  early  age  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome*  where  he 
had  the  reputation  of  principal  architect  during  his  Ufe« 
He  constructed  the  Case  del'  Projetti,  in  the  cities  of 
Narni  and  Viterbo ;  he  gave  some  designs  for  the  restort- 
tion  of  the  cathedral  at  Naples,  when  the  cardinal  Spinefli 
was  archbishop.  He  was  curious  in  designing  n^iauso- 
leums,  and  executed  a  great  number  ;  one  of  the  cardinal  . 
Inico  Carraccioli,  in  Aversa;  of  the  cardinal  Imperially  iii..^| 
Santo  Agostmo,  at  Rome;  of  the  cardinal  Carafia^  in 
Sant'  Andrea  de  la  Fratte»  and  of  die  princess  Cbigi«  in 
the  Madonna  del  Popolo.  His  erections  for  the  obsequies 
of  Benedict  XIV.  in  the  Vatican,  for  James  the  Third,  of 
the  Stuarts,  in  the  Santi  Apostoli,and  for  Carlo  Emauuellt 
king  of  Sardinia,  in  the  Sudaris,  were  equally  whimsioaL 
He  displayed  the  same  taste  in  the  fictitious  facade  ei^led 
in  honour  of  the  elevation  of  the  cardinals  Protocarr^ffo, 
Crivelli,  and  Pamfilj,  to  the  purple ;  but  he  most  eviBDed 
his  ingenuity  in  the  machines    for   fireworks,   which 
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niiarittteaded  for  many  years  as  architect  to  the  Casa 
Colonna,  He  decorated  the  great  altar  of  the  church 
della  Anitne  as  if  it  had  been  a  temple  to  Bacchus;  on 
which  account  the  German  deputies  displaced  hiin  from 
the  situation  of  architect  to  this  their  church*  He  was 
nominated  architect  to  St*  Peter's,  and  knight  of  the 
Golden  Spur;  but  he  only  adorned  the  altar  of  the  Qui- 
rinal  chapeL  At  Sinigaglia  he  designed  the  church  and 
house  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  palace  of  the  abbot  Farsetti, 
a  YenetiaB,  in  the  town  of  Sala ;  but  his  arrangements  for 
converting  the  palace  at  Venice  into  an  academy  of  the 
fine  arts,  were  not  approved. 

He  modernised  the  Coloana  palace,  and  rebuilt  the 
national  church  of  Santa Caterina.  at  Sienna,  in  the  Strada 
Giulia,  loading  it  with  all  the  modern  architectural  defects. 
He  had  great  talents,  without  being  a  good  architect. 


CONTE  ALESSANDRO  POMPEI, 
A  Vkronesk, 


(Bom  1705,) 


Fhom  his  tenderest  years  he  had  a  great  inclination  for 
drawing,  although  never  in  the  habit  of  seeing  any  one 
exercise  the  art.  His  father  dying  in  his  infancy,  the 
difficult  task  of  directing  his  education  devolved  upon  his 
mother,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age  she  sent  him  to  the 
college  of  noblemen  at  Panua,  where,  though  pursuing 
Ifae  sciences,  and  practising  equestrian  exercises,  he  never 
omitted  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  drawing.  His  industr)% 
at  length,  enabled  him  to  design  and  use  his  pencil  well. 
Hi»  ma^Hter  was  Clemente  Ruta,  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
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Cignmni,  mnd  an  excellent  painter,  who  after  werrmg  the 
royml  court  at  Naples,  retired  to  Parma,  where  he  died  at 
an  advanced  age. 

On  the  Conte  Pompei  leaTine  coOege,  he  did  not  enrol 
himself  among  the  number  of  those  who  neglect  their 
reason  with  that  excellent  argument,  that  they  are  noble 
and  rich,  and  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  live  in  idle- 
ness.  Nor  did  he,  like  others,  throw  at  once  aside  aU  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education,  and  plnnge  into  dii» 
graceful  pleasures.  He  knew,  as  we  aU  ou^t  to  know; 
that  man  was  bom  to  become  useful  to  himself  and  others, 
and  that  such  is  the  imperious  duty  of  every  one  in  a 
social  state.  Rich  or  poor,  noble  or  plebeian,  every  idle 
citizen  is  a  burden  on  the  community.  It  is  an  old,  bat 
just  proverb,  that  from  doing  nothing  we  soon  proceed  ts 
doing  ill.  But  to  return  to  our  subject :  —  The  count 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences, 
and  to  painting,  under  the  direction  of  the  renowned 
Antonio  Balestra,  and  after  having  copied  a  number  of  lus 
works,  he  began  to  paint  from  his  omn  composition ;  con- 
tinuing this  noble  amusement  as  much  as  his  time  would 
allow. 

In  1731,  being  desirous  of  rebuilding  his  palace  in  the 
Villa  lUasi  from  the  foundation,  and  not  finding  in  Verana 
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Pompei  described  the  five  orders  of  architecture  employed 
by  him,  and  made^a  parallel  between  them  and  the  orders 
practised  by  Vitruviiis,  Leon  Batista,  Albert! ,  Serlio, 
Palladio,  Scamozzi,  and  Vignola,  He  thus  methodically 
collected  together,  under  one  view,  the  opinions  of  seven 
architects  of  the  first  clasi»,  and  these  all  Italians,  on  what 
was  most  beautiful  in  the  several  orders  :  this  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  abridged  hfe  of  each.  The  whole  work  con- 
tains much  useful  information  :  one  of  its  most  valuable 
qualities  is  his  continual  disapprobation  of  the  modern 
absurdities.  But  it  is  of  no  avail ;  whims  and  abuses  will 
predominate;  and  even  in  Rome  itself,  the  work  of  Pouipei, 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  of  science, 
iM  entirely  unknown.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  Italy  is 
content  with  the  vain  glory  of  having  once  been  at  the 
head  of  every  invention,  and  now  blushes  not  to  be  the 
last  in  the  scale  of  excellence. 

This  work,  and  his  palace  at  Illasi,  which  was  uni- 
versally admired,  acquired  to  Pompei  the  title  of  a  great 
architect  and  a  useful  citizen.  He  built  two  well -arranged 
palaces  for  the  marquess  Pindimonti,  in  the  village  of  Vo, 
on  the  Veronestv  antl  for  the  count  Giuiiari,  in  that  of 
Sessino.  In  the  town  of  Sanguinetto  he  also  designed  a 
little  church,  circular  on  the  exterior*  and  octangular  in 
the  interior;  which,  being  at  the  intersection  of  three 
streets,  has  three  equal  facades.  He  built  a  dormitory, 
with  a  magnificent  staircase,  for  the  monks  of  San  Michelle, 
in  Campagna^  and  made  designs  for  a  new  church,  but  it 
H  was  not  executed,  the  monks  contenting  themselves  with 
restoring  the  old  one. 

At  Verona  the  Signor  Contc  had  a  number  of  employ- 
ments. He  erected  a  vast  exchange  for  the  city,  which 
I  contained  all  the  merchandise  of  Germany,  with  a  grand 
court  in  the  centre  160  feet  long,  and  wide  in  proportion, 
surrounded  by  two  orders  of  galleries,  supported  by  columns 
ZZIZ 
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are  forty-eight  large  roomg  for  the  convenience  of  the 
merchants,  and  a  staircase  at  each  of  the  four  an^es*  la 
the  front  is  a  vast  Doric  portico,  supported  by  eight  stone 
columns,  of  great  height-  The  fa*jade,  towards  the  gardens 
of  the  marquess  Spolverini,  is  also  his  work  ;  it  has  a 
vestibule  in  the  centre  with  four  fluted  columns,  I 

The  marquess  Scipione  Maffei,  wishing  to  place  the 
fragments  he  had  collected  in  the  court  of  the  Philhar- 
'monic  Academy,  entrusted  the  charge  of  building  the 
portico,  which  it  required,  to  the  count  Pompei,  who, 
rather  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  marquess 
than  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  feelings,  which  inclined 
him  to  a  more  majestic  style,  designed  the  edifice  as  we 
now  see  it.  The  library  of  the  Franciscan  fathers  at  Ber^ 
gtimo,  is  also  his  design. 

The  facade  of  the  church  of  San  Paolo  di  Campo 
Marzo,  which  he  designed,  w^as  only  erected  a  few  veans 
since.  The  marble  pedestal  of  the  Antenna  die  Piazza  is 
his  work,  as  are  also  the  pilasters  in  the  little  ptazxa 
before  the  palace  of  the  count  Ottaviano  Pellegrini,  The 
admirable  abilities  of  the  count  Poleni  were  frequently 
exercised  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  no  one  ttttempting 
either  to  restore  or  erect  an  edifice  without  his  assistance. 

Although  the  weight  of  domestic  affairs  had  pressed^^y 
upon  him  for  some  years,  in  consequence  of  the  death  dt^M 
his  brother,  and  diverted  his  attention  from  the  use  of  the 
pencil,  he  was  constantly  employed  for  the  service  of  his 
coimtiy,  Tlie  city  chose  him  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Painting,  lately  erected  there.  He  directed  it  with 
wisdom,  and  procured  it  many  important  advantages. 
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CONTE  GIROLAMO  DAL  POZZO,  a  Veronese, 

(Bom  1718.) 

A  good  education,  an  excellent  disposition,  and  superior 
talents,  all  contriboted  to  render  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir a  perfect  nobleman.  His  roasters  in  the  fine  arts  and 
philosophy  were  the  two  celebrated  brothers  Don  Pietro 
and  Don  Girolamo  Ballerini.  The  signor  conte  Giro- 
lamo  had  naturally  a  love  for  study,  and  it  formed  in  after- 
life his  greatest  source  of  delight.  His  inclination  led 
hitn  to  architecture  and  drawing,  and  he  succeeded  in 
both,  although  without  a  master  in  either;  but  he  studied 
Vitruviufl,  Palladio,  Scaraozzi,  and  the  ancient  buildings 
with  attention,  copied  the  best  designs,  and  became  an 
intelligent  and  reasonable  architect.  Perceiving  the  extra- 
vagant fashion  of  the  present  century,  he  endeavoured  to 
improve  it  by  precept  and  example,  and  to  establish  a 
beautiful  style  after  the  antique. 

The  delightful  villa  of  the  counts  Trissino,  on  the  V^icen- 
tino,  is  the  work  of  our  noble  artist.  This  villa  is  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  a  sumptuous  and 
well-arranged  palace,  ornamented  with  gardens  and  courts. 

In  the  Marquisate  of  Castellaro,  on  the  Mantuan  river, 
IS  a  church,  not  of  large  dimensions,  designed  by  the 
count  dal  Pozzo,  who  has  produced  an  air  of  novelty, 
without  departing  from  the  rules  of  ancient  masters. 

He  was  constantly  employed  on  a  number  of  other 
works,  shewing  his  usual  courtesy  to  his  friends,  and  to 
all  who  required  his  opinion. 

Some  young  nobles,  male  and  female,  being  desirous 
of  amusing  themselves  by  acting  tragedies,  the  count 
arranged  the  scenic  part  of  a  little  theatre.    The  idea  was 
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entirely  taken  from  the  ancients,  and  adapted  to  the 
situation  assigned  for  it,  the  paved  hall  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Academy  at  Verona,  ■ 

A  perspective  drawing  of  this  theatre  adorns  the  title^ 
page  of  the  tragedy  *'  II  Medo/'  published  and  |>erfonned 
the  same  year,  and  dedicated  to  his  highness  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  by  the  Philharmonic  Academy,  to  whose  inspec-- 
tion  the  plan  and  elevation  had  been  submitted  ;  his  appro-^ 
bation  of  which  was  signified  by  presenting  the  architect 
with  a  sQuft-box,  enriched  with  diamonds  of  great  value, 
and  desiring  a  copy  of  the  design  to  be  placed  in  his  own 
gaUery.  ^ 

At  the  request  erf*  a  learned  Englishwoman*  lady  Whit«y^| 
who  had  resided  some  time  at  Verona,  and  contracted^     ' 
a   friendship    for   the  count  dal  Pozzo,  he  composed  ^ 
treatise,   entitled,   "  Degli  Oniamenti   dell'  Arc  hit 
Civile  secondo  gli  Antichi.** 

This  work  is  exceedingly  useful  for  the  information  it 
contains,  and  gives  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  first  mdi- 
ments  of  architecture.  It  has  already  been  used  in  a 
public  school,  and  with  great  success.  The  first  part 
gives  the  terms  of  all  the  members  which  compose  the  orna- 
ments of  architecture,  with  their  etymology,  then  theoruH' 
ments  themselves,  their  origin  and  use  among  the  aneienU] 
and  concludes  with  a  treatise  on  modem  abuses.  Much 
matter  is  compressed  into  a  small  volume. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  a  work  so  much  approved  by 
the  most  conect  judges  should  not  yet  have  been  pab- 
.  lished.  There  is  another,  '*  Sopra  i  Teatri  degli  Aiiiticiii  e 
sul  Idea  d*un  Teatro  adatto  all  llso  Moderno/*  He  wia 
celebrated  for  his  literary  attainments  throughout  Europe; 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Parma,  and  the  Clementiiia  it 
Bologna,  nominated  him  their  associate.  He  would  have 
l)een  declared  a  member  of  the  most  renowi^ed  northern 
academies,  but  for  his  sudden  death.  He  was,  indeed* 
a  person  of  most  singular  inerit;  and  to  great  morality 
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of  conduct,  united  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
belles  lettres  and  various  sciences.  His  style  in  archi- 
tecture was  a  mixture  of  Palladio  and  San  Micheli :  his 
principal  members  were  never  broken,  the  ornaments  were 
always  well  adapted,  and  the  whole  was  correct  and 
.  harmonious. 


FERDINANDO   FUGA, 

(Born  1699,) 

Son  of  Giovanni  Fuga  and  Antonia  Seravalle,  both  of 
distinguished  families  of  Florence,  and  much  regarded  by 
the  house  of  Medici,  as  also  by  the  hereditary  .prince  Fer- 
dinand, and  his  consort,  the  princess  Violante  of  Bavaria, 
"who  was  one  of  his  sponsors.  Although  an  only  son,  he 
received  a  good  education.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he 
began  to  study  the  elements  of  architecture  under  Giam- 
battista  Fugini,  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  some  emi- 
nence ;  at  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where,  delighted 
with  its  ancient  remains  and  modem  works,  he  fixed  his 
residence,  and,  finally,  married  at  the  age  of  eight  and 
twenty. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  event  he  was  sent  to 
.Naples,  by  the  cardinal  del  Giudire,  to  erect  a  public 
chapel  in  the  portico  of  the  court  of  his  palace,  called 
di  Cellamare :  —  an  expensive  but  elegant  work. 

In  1728,  he  was  sent  for  to  Palermo,  by  a  deputaticm 
from  that  kingdom,  to  design  a  bridge  of  some  importance 
over  the  Milcia  river,  which  was  afterwards  executed  by 
others.  Fuga  was  called  to  Rome,  on  Clement  XII. 
assoming  the  tiara,  who  appointed  him  one  of  the  two 
-aichitecls  of  the  pontifical*  palace ;  a  circumstance  which 
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opened   »  wide  field  for  the   display  of  this   arehitecl;1i 
talents  and  ingenuity. 

He  finished   the   mews   opposite   the  Quirinal    palace, 
built  by  Alexander  Specchi,  in  the  fonu  of  a  small  palac 
to  which  the  horses  ascend   by  a  flight  of  steps  of  U 
branches.      On  each  side  of  this  mews  were  the  ba 
for  the  soldiers  and  the  dwellings  for  the  officers. 

He  considerably  enlarged  a  palace  which  had  for 
been  the  residence  of  the  pontifical  family,  for  the  secretaiyl 
of  the  great  seal,  and  the  captain  of  the  Swiss  guards :  iti 
style  possesses  much  grace. 

The  palace  of  the  consul,  on  Monte  Cavallo,  is  a  work] 
of  great  importance,  noble  in  its  appearance,  and  divided 
into  quarters,  for  the  convenience  of  the  horses  and  car- 
riages ;  apartments  for  the  secretary  of  the  briefs  and  the^ 
cooBul,  with  all  the  requisite  arrangements  for  their  variouff 
attendants.      The    interior    is    conveniently    distributed, 
although  some  of  the  parts  are  too  dark.     The  court  ba^ 
an  agreeable  effect  from  the  portico  opposite  the  great  door, 
being  formed  by  an  arch,  supported  by  two  isolated  Doric 
columns,  at  the  side  of  which  are  two  level  arches,  some- 
what narrow;  opposite  this  arch,  is  an  entrance  to  the 
double  flight  of  steps*     The  facade  is  a  beautiful   rustic,  : 
from  the  basement  to  the  mezzanine  story,  above  w*hich  is 
the  state  floor,  with  Ionic  pilasters  at  the  angles  and  in  the 
centre.     In  the  frieze  are  mezzanines,  and  on  the  eotib- 
blature,  a  balustrade.     The  centre  gate  is  decorated  with 
two  Doric  columns  J  the  pediment  has  a  little  projectioQ, 
and  is  too  much  loaded  with  sculpture,  which  is  alao  tbej 
case  over  the  lateral  doors  and  the  centre  of  the  entabli>-| 
ture.     At  a  little  distance  from  this  edifice  he  built  another,  j 
consisting  of  coach-houses  and  magazines,  for  the  ponti-  j 
ileal  mews,  in  the  Conetrada  del  Boschetto. 

He  erected  the  church  della  Morte  in  the  Strada  Guiha,] 
of  a  graceful  elUptic  form,  with  well -disposed  colimmftl 
between  the  altars  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  decorations^  as 
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the  facade,  which  is  of  two  orders,  CorinthiaQ  and  Com- 
posite, with  projections  and  broken  pediments,  are  injured 
by  a  repetition  of  the  modem  defects. 

He  al.'io  constructed  the  church  of  the  Bambin  Gesu> 
on  foundations  which  had  been  kid  by  others  ;  to  which 
he  endeavoured  to  adapt  his  elevation,  adding  only  some 
dwellings  for  the  priests  on  one  side,  and  the  monastery, 
which  was  afterwards  finished,  on  the  other.  The  facade 
iatoo  elevated,  and  the  pediment  sharp  and  heavy. 

He  also  directed  the  new  prison  for  the  women,  opposite 
to  Porta  Portese,  and  those  at  Frosinone. 

The  new  facade  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  was  his  de- 
al^, und  rendered  somewhat  difficult  of  arrangement  on 
account  of  being  obhged  to  retain  the  ancient  mosaics  in 
the  upper  order,  as  they  stood  in  the  original  facade.  On 
one  side,  he  erected  the  royal  staircase  to  ascend  to  the 
loggia  of  Benediction ;  and  on  the  other,  the  sacristy  with 
various  habitations  above,  for  the  canons  and  beneficed 
clergy.  The  inferior  portico  possesses  nothing  majestic. 
The  fagade  has  also  two  orders  of  separate  columns,  Ionic 
and  Corinthian;  the  effect  is  not  s^ood.  The  residence 
for  the  canons  does  not  unite  well  either  in  front  or  behind 
with  the  rest  of  the  basilica,  which  is  of  the  Corinthian 
order;  these  former  are  simple, and  their  doors  loaded  with 
double  pediments. 

He  also  restored  the  interior,  with  the  obhgation  of 
leaving  untouched  the  arrangement  of  the  columns  in  the 
great  navej  thus  the  small  naves  were  rebuilt  with  the 
same  spaces  between  the  pilasters,  and  in  each  of  these 
spaces  was  placed  an  altar.  Hence  has  resulted  a  number 
of  sikiall  objects,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  church.  He  also  erected  the  papal  altar,  for  which 
purpose  he  used  four  antique  columns  of  porphyry^  and  an 
urn  of  the  same  material ;  but  although  he  increased  the 
columns  with  branches  of  metal  gilt»  they  appear  too 
slender. 
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Ha  considerably  enlarged  the  great  hospital  of 
Spirito,  by  adding   the  anatomical  theatre,  and  variotia 
apartments  for  the  attendanti^,  on  the  opposite  aide  towanl^^ 
^Lnn^ara;  he  also  built  the  house  for  illegitimate  femaj^^ 
children.     He  formed  a  large  cemetery  for  the  first-men- 
tioued  hospital,  well  laid  out,  and  advantageouEily  situated 
opposite  the  bastions  of  the  Barberini  palace. 

He  constructed  the  church  of  Sant'  ApoUinare^  and 
annexed  the  Hungarian  Germaine  college;  a  large  but 
insignificant  building.  The  interior  of  the  church 
common ;  there  are  two  orders  in  the  facade,  with  five 
pediments,  one  over  the  other;  and  the  whole  of  the  archi- 
tecture has  all  the  defects  and  inconsistencies  of  the 
times. 

The  Triclinio  in  the  piazza  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  ii 
the  design  of  the  chevalier  Fuga,  as  is  also  the  Petroi 
palace,  in  the  piazza  del  Gesu,  and  that  of  the  Corsliu 
the  Lungara. 

The  Petronj  palace  is  of  a  middle  size,  with  a  ruslie 
facade,  simple  throughout  the  ground  story,  above  w^hici 
are   Ionic  pilasters,  including  two  ranges  of  windows 
in  the  frieze  are  mezzanines,  and  over  the  entablature  a 
balustrade.     The  great  gate  is  flanked  by  small  pilasters^' 
diminished  below  like  two  pyramids  reversed*     This  is 
idea  truly  modern ;  and  originated  with  Michael   Angeb 
in  the  sepulchre  of  Julius  IL;  its  taste  cannot  be  com- 
mended.    Nor  is  there  less  extravagance  in  the  revi 
balustrades  over  the  great  doors* 

The  Corsini  palace  is  one  of  the  most  superb  in  Rome* 
The  internal  arrangements  are  truly  noble.  There  arc 
three  gates  in  the  centre  of  the  facade;  the  middle  one 
leads  direct  to  the  villa,  which  presents  a  stately  appear- 
ance; the  lateral  ones  lead  to  a  magnificent  staiicaae, 
which  uiiites  to  another  belonging  to  the  apaitmeni 
The  facade  is  distributed  in  a  grand  style :  there  aie 
orders,  but  it  has  rustic  piers.      The  ornaments   of 
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windows  are  not  in  the  best  taste ;  and  the  double  pedi- 
ments Oft  the  ypper  story  are  quite  original , 

He  erected  a  number  of  other  buildings  in  Rome ;  and 
particularly  for  the  service  of  the  royal  church  of  San 
Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli^  in  which  he  afterwards  made 
superb  arrangements  for  the  obsequies  of  the  queen  ^Emilia 
of  Spain,  consort  of  Charles  III.  While  at  Rome,  he 
sent  his  designs  for  the  cJiurch  of  the  monks  of  Santa 
Caterina  della  Routa,  at  Aquila. 

In  consequence  of  the  fame  he  acquired  by  these  worts, 
he^  was  called  to  Naples  by  the  above-mentioned  king 
Charles,  to  execute  others  of  still  greater  importance.  The 
great  Reclusorio,  the  most  extensiire  of  all  the  hospitals  in 
Europe,  was  entrusted  to  this  architect.  It  was  intended 
for  eight  thousand  poor,  divided  into  four  classes,  that  is, 
men.  women,  and  male  and  female  children  ;  ao  communi- 
cation being  allowed  between  them.  Attached  to  this 
hospital  was  a  vast  public  church,  similarly  divided.  The 
conveniences  for  the  labourers,  and  the  number  of  refec- 
tories, courts,  porticoes,  offices,  and  dwellings  for  the 
aervEnts  and  ministers*  are  immense.  When  it  will  be 
completed,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture;  many  years 
have  already  been  spent  on  it,  A  much  shorter  time  and 
less  expenditure  would  have  sufficed  to  relieve  every  poor 
person  throughout  the  fruitful  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is 
commonly  the  case*  that  those  for  whom  hospitals  are 
endowed,  are  not  those  who  derive  the  most  benefit  from 
them.  Bui  this  is  the  busiuess  of  the  government,  not  of 
the  architect, 

Fuga  also  built  at  Naples  the  cemeterj*  for  the  hospital 
degli  Incurabih,  a  short  distance  from  the  city  in  the 
place  denominated  '*  il  Tredice/'  with  three  hundred  and 
sixty^eight  places  of  sepulture,  and  a  church  and  residence 
for  the  priest.  He  also  designed  a  palace  for  the  duke 
Giordani.  opposite  Spedaletto,  and  near  that  another,  of  a 
prodigious  size,  for  the  prince  Caramanica,  and  a  consi- 
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derable   villa   for  the  prince  de  Jaci,   in  the  delightfa 
situation  of  Resina,  near  to  Portici, 

He  commenced,  by  order  of  the  king^   an  extenaii 
btiilding  in  the  sea  town,  near  the  Ponte  della  Maddaleni 
to  contain  a  number  of  magazines  for  the  public  granarie 
arsenals  for  the  artillery,  and  buildings  for  cordage  ; 
three  grand  divisions  are  all  under  the  game  roof. 

He  made  several  designs  and  models  for  the  restoral 
of  the  cathedral  at  Palermo, 

A  number  of  other  works  for  the  comrt,  and  for  indi- 
Tiduals,  have  been  executed  by  this  indefatigable  archit 
At  eighty  years  of  age,  he  possessed  that  youthful  vigoci0^ 
which  results  from  regular  and   moral   conduct,   cheered 
and  enlivened  by  application  and  industry ;  qualities  w  hich 
will  ever  render  their  possessor  happy  and  respected.     He 
was  truly  an  admirable  architect ;  understanding  two  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  his  profession,  solidity  and 
arrangement*     His  humility  was  the  result  of  a  perfect! 
acquaintmice  with  the  diflScultics  of  his  art.     He  was  a  ^ 
man  of  distinguished  merit,  and  deserving  the  good  opinioa 
of  all. 


CONTE  ENEA  ARNALDI,  of  Vicenza, 

CBora  1716.) 

Whoever  is  desirous  of  perusing  the  architectural  theory 
of  this  nobleman,  will  find  it  in  his  works,  one  entitled»J 
'^  An  Idea  for  a  Theatre  resembling  the  Ancient  in  its j 
Principal  Parts,  and  accommodated  to  the  Use  of  the] 
Modems  :  with  two  Discourses;  one  on  Theatres  in  geneml^l 
with  regard  to  the  Exterior  only;  theotheron  the  Soffit  ofj 
the  Olympic  Theatre  at  Vicenza/'     Vicenza,  in  4to.  1762» 
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His  second  work  is  on  ancient  basiUcas^  and  especially 
on  that  of  Vicenza,  with  tbe  addition  of  a  court  of  justice ; 
the  inveution  of  the  author.     Vicenza,  in  4to,  1767. 

But  the  architectural  merit  of  the  count  Arnaldi,  is  not 
confined  either  to  sterile  theory  or  laborious  erudition : 
truly  Palladian  in  his  practice,  he  had,  by  a  decree  of  the 
council  of  V' icenza,  the  superintendance  of  the  restoration 
of  the  palace  of  Reason,  which  office  he  exercised  in  the 
manner  that  might  be  expected  from  a  nobleman  who,  from 
his  earhest  infancy,  devoted  himself  to  useful  studies. 


NICCOLO  GASPARO  PAOLETTI 


Was  commissioned  to  restore  the  palace  of  the  imperial 
villa  of  Poggio,  near  Florence ;  it  was  necessary  to  dis* 
mantle  an  arched  roof  22  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide;  but 
being  ornamented  with  paintings  by  Matteo  Rosselli,  the 
grand  duke,  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria,  would  not  consent 
to  its  destruction.  The  architect  therefore  proposed  to 
remove  the  roof  entire ;  and  having  explained  his  intended 
proceedings,  the  sovereign  immediately  gave  the  order  for 
its  execution;  notwithstanding  the  objections  offered 
by  many  to  its  possible  accomplishment.  The  archi- 
tect  executed  it  in  the  following  manner:  he  passed 
through  the  walls  a  number  of  beams  to  rest  upon  the 
impost  to  support  the  roof,  which  were  placed  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  distant  from  each  other,  and  from  their 
internal  extremities  were  raised  as  many  perpendicular 
wooden  centres,  or  frames,  along  the  concavity,  and  be- 
tween the  frames  and  the  roof  was  a  layer  of  paper,  near 
the  paintings ;  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  with 
liatels  and  wedges  were  added,  to  unite  the  roof  with  the 
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^  centres  j  the  more  effectually  to  do  this,  in  the  interm€ 
li5orneT8  were  three  apurs,  finnly  fixed. 

The  concave  of  the  roof  being  thus  supported,  the 
or  lateral  walls  were  taken  away  ;  and  the  whole  roof,  bein 
firmly  bound  together,  suffered  no  injury  in  its  removal 
its  new  situation,  where  it  was  placed  13th  Aprilt  1773 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  and  in  presence  of  I 
before-mentioned   sovereign,  who  presented  the  architect- 
with  100  gold  scqiiines,  and  distributed  the  same  sum  to 
the  workmen. 


BERNARDO  SQUARCINO,  of  Padova, 

Built  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  of  his  native  town, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  churches  < 
Padova ;    it   was   rebuilt  by   Macolo   in    the    fourteent 
century;  again  restored  by  Sansovino  in  the   CompositeJ 
order,  and  subsequently  altered  by  Almerico,  a  Patavia 
architect,  and  others.     The  mechanical  knowledge  shewq 
in  this  cupola  does  honour  to  Squarcino,  who  commenced^ 
it  in  1766-     It  is  placed  on  four  large  arches,  set  into  thfl 
massive  walls,    which  by  this  means  receive  the  whofa 
weight,  without  adding  to  that  of  the  roof  or  to  tlie  pier  < 
the  naves. 


IGNAZIO  VINCENZO  PATERNO  CASTELLO. 

Pr1NC£  op  BfSCARK 

This  Sicilian  prince  gave  a  noble  example  of  the  use 
riches*     He  constructed,  at  his  own  expense,  and  from  bii 
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own  design,  a  bridge  of  thirty-one  arches^  and  1450  feet 
long,  over  the  Sinieto,  the  largest  river  in  Sicily,  some 
miles  distant  from  Catania.  The  widest  arch  which  crosses 
the  river  is  pointed  ;  its  span  is  88  feet,  so  lofty  thatitequals 
the  opposite  heights.  Over  this  bridge  is  an  aqueduct » 
the  arches  of  which  correspond  in  their  arrangement  with 
those  of  the  bridge,  and  extend  on  each  side  2700  feet  beyond 
it.  The  greatest  height  of  this  work  is  120  feet.  It  was 
begun  in  1765,  and  finished  in  1777,  It  is  not  only  a 
convenient  road  for  passengers,  but  also  useful  as  a  conduit 
for  the  waters  which  irrigate  the  adjacent  lands.  The 
government  judged  wisely,  in  confiding  to  tliis  estimable 
nobleman,  (he  superin tendance  of  the  bridges,  streets,  and 
other  works  of  public  utility. 


ABATE  DON  DOMENICO  CERATI,  oFVicENtA, 


From  hia  earliest  youth  was  attached  to  the  study  of  civil 
and  military  architecture,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  he 
was  considered  capable  of  filling  the  professor's  chair  of 
civil  architecture,  then  established  at  Pad  ova.  His  duty 
was  to  instruct  the  aitists  in  every  species  of  drawing  or 
design :  he  conveyed  his  instructions  with  great  ardour 
and  facility,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  efforts 
generally  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success. 

The  observatory  of  Padova  was  ingeniously  erected  by  this 
architect  on  tlie  ancient  tower,  formerly  rendered  horrible 
by  the  cruelties  of  Ezzelino.  This  building  surpasses  the 
most  renowned  of  the  same  kmd  in  Europe,  and  is  furnished 
with  the  best  instruments,  though  not  made  in  Italy. 

Cerati  directed  the  magnificent  building  of  the  hospital 
of  Padova,  where  the  first  Jesuits  established  themselves. 
The  embellishments  to  the  Prato  dcUa  Valle  were  from 
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his  dtjsigns  and  under  his  directions;  it  is  reduced  to • 
gpaciou^  eUipsiK,  snirounded  by  a  canal :  both  the  parapets 
are  adorned  with  statues.  The  entrance  to  the  piazza  i* 
by  fouf  handsome  stone  bridges ;  the  former  is  raised  to 
avoid  inundation!^,  and  under  the  semicircutar  loggia  nit 
f^hops :  in  the  centre  of  this  piazza  is  either  a  group  of 
statues  or  an  obelisk. 

Tliereare  certain  edificesat  PadovaeonsideredPalladiau; 
they  are  not  sueh^  but  certainly  possess  some  merit*  as,  tfci 
palace  of  the  count  Abriaui,  with  a  magnificent  kail ;  of 
the  count  Aldrighetti,  having  a  rustic  basement^  an  luaie 
order,  and  an  attic ;  of  Molino,  small  but  well  arranged. 
The   Certosa  is   also    attributed    to    Palladio*    but    wss 
erected  by  Andrea  della  Valie,  of  Padova.     The  fJiorch  dd 
Torresino  is  by  the  count  Girolamo  Frigimelica,  tliat  of 
Santa  Rosa  by  Giovanni  Gloria,  and  that  of  Santa  Lucia 
by  Santi  Rennato  :  all  remarkable  buildings,  and  by  ar- 
chitects of  Padova.     Viola  Zannini,   author  of  a  learned 
book  on  architecture,  and  architect  of  the  Cumano  palace 
at  Scalona,  yet  unfinished,  u^s  also  a  native  of  this  city. 
The  great  gate  of  the  Mantuan  garden,  now  the  Venazzt, 
is  a  woi^  worthy  of  observation :  its  form  is  that  gf  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  was  designed  by  Ammanati ;  by  whoa 
also  was  the  Hercules,  25  feet  high,  in  the  court  of  \liid 
palace,  and  tlie  Mantuan  Mausoleum  in  tlie  neighbov 
church  of  the  hermits. 


OTTAVIO  BERTOTTI  SCAMOZZI,  of  Vicen«a, 

(Bora  1726.) 


That  genius  of  Vicenza,  Scamoxzi.  not  having  any 
relations,  left  his  pwperty  to  be  enjoyed  during  life  bi 
whoever  should  deservedlv  rank  as  the  first  architect  in  htf] 
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native  cit\%  with  the  obligation  of  asiiuiiuag  his  tiHtiie. 
Thus  Bertotti  became  also  Scamozzi  by  the  judgment  of 
the  testamentary  executors,  tlie  marquises  Capra,  noble- 
men well  calculated  to  decide  such  a  point. 

But  Scamozzi  never  anticipated  that  his  successor  would 
render  himself  most  famous  by  celebrating  the  glory  of 
Palladio,  which  master  was  Bertotti '»  principal  study ;  nor 
could  he  better  employ  his  talents  or  the  revenues  of 
Scamozzi.  After  Bertotti  had  examined,  compared,  and 
measured  the  works  of  Palladio,  separating  those  which 
are  only  said  to  be  by  that  great  man,  he  publislied  a  beau- 
tiful edition  of  them,  which  does  honour  to  the  artists  of 
Vicenza,  and  to  all  Italy. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work*  our  architect  attended 
to  sevei-al  buildings  in  Vicenza  and  the  provioceF.  much 
to  the  satisCaction  of  bis  patrons,  and  of  all  who  saw  them. 
At  Castel-Franco  in  Trevigiana,  he  executed  a  gallery  foi" 
the  cardinal  Giovanni  Cornaro,  and  a  dormitory  for  strangers 
annexed  to  it« 

He  also  constructed »  at  Scantripo,  in  the  Vicenza  ter- 
ritory, a  palace  for  the  counbi  Trissini,  and  another  with 
a  beautiful  loggia  at  Alpiero,  for  the  counts  of  Bchio ;  altjo 
a  hou?ie  with  a  logsjia,  for  the  Franciscans  in  Arcugnano. 


OTTONE  CALDERARl,  a  Noblkman  m    Vuksza, 


(Bom  nW^ 


Was  from  a  child  attached  to  the  science  of  architecture  ; 
he  studied  from  the  best  masters,  and  exammcd  the  most 
approver)  models,  both  ancient  and  modem.  He  adapted 
tha  solidity,  decorations,  and  majesty  of  Palladio  to  our 
prtsent  internal  arrangements.  The  purity  of  his  (.aste, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  budding,  so  rai&e4  his 
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reputation,  that  a  number  of  noblemen  erected  edifices 
from  hia  designs. 

For  the  noUe  Sebastian  Anti  Sola  *the  aignor  Cakkrari 
began,  1772,  a  house  at  Vicenza,  near  to  the  theatre  of  the 
Graces;  it  is  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  and 
commands  the  beautiful  view  of  the  Campo  Mmrxo.  The 
facade  towards  the  city,  and  opposite  tlie  street,  is  entiidj 
rustic,  with  four  Ionic  columns  in  the  centre,  placed  on  a 
stone  plinth  sufficiently  hi^h.  with  windows  to  liglit  the 
story  beneath  ;  in  the  centre  intercolunmiatioii  ia  m  rec- 
tangular door,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  number  of 
steps,  and  above  the  four  columns  is  a  pediment.  The 
other  facade,  looking  towards  the  Campo  Maizo,  has  a 
loggia  of  three  intercolumniations  in  the  centre,  and  six 
double  Ionic  columns  at  the  angles,  which  aappori  their 
pediment ;  the  windows  have  also  pedimenta.  From  the 
sides  of  this  house  are  8te|M  conducting  into  two  gardeas. 
with  an  orangery  in  each,  resting  on  the  walla  of  the  city. 
At  the  upper  part  of  these  gardens  are.  on  one  aide  the 
mews,  coach-house,  and  dwellings  for  the  domestics ;  aad 
on  the  other  are  disposed  fruits  and  flowera,  and  the 
coverings  for  the  orangeries.  From  the  levd  of  the 
gardens  to  that  of  the  stables  is  a  descent  of  fifteen  steps, 
and   in   the  front  of  these  buildings,  which  are  exactly 
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lieighl  of  llic  smaller  rooms.  The  other  side  of  tlie  build- 
ing, facing  another  street,  is  more  extended,  but  less  orna- 
mentcd- 

The  edifice  of  the  signor  Carlo  Cordellina,  in  Vicenza, 
was  began  in  1775,  and  forms  a  coitsidcmble  facade 
towards  the  Strada  Riale.  The  first  story  of  the  front  is 
adorned  with  ten  Doric  Heini-columns^  and  windows  of 
rustic  work ;  the  second  is  Ionic,  without  pedestals :  here 
the  windows  are  flanked  by  small  Composite  pilasters 
placed  on  the  parapets,  and  have  curved  and  angular 
pediments  ;  the  third  is  an  attic,  the  first  story  is  vaulted. 

In  the  Villa  di  Vivaro,  on  a  spacious  plain,  five  miles 
distant  trom  Vicenza,  the  counts  di  Porto  begiin  a  building, 
1778,  of  some  extent,  with  adjacent  gnrdens,  orangeries, 
courts,  and  rural  dwellings,  the  whole  enclosed  by  large 
fishponds.  The  rural  habitations  were  designed  some 
years  back  by  the  count  Giulio  Porto.  The  first  story 
is  a  basement,  from  thence  is  an  ascent  by  steps  to  the 
second,  which  has  a  loggia  of  three  intercolumniations  in 
the  centre,  and  six  columns  supporting  a  pediment :  the 
third  story  consists  of  chambers  for  the  family.  There  are 
thirty -four  rooms,  two  halls,  a  vestibule,  a  loggia,  and  the 
external  and  internal  staircases.  The  first  and  second 
stories  arc  vaulted  :  Uiere  are  two  porticoes,  each  of  five 
intercolumniations,  and  Cfght  Doric  columns  j  one  of  these 
leads  to  the  rural  dwellings,  the  other  to  the  orangerj\ 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  church,  finished  in  1776.  Its 
interior  widtli  is  24  Vicenza  feet,  and  its  length  36,  orna- 
mented with  Corinthian  pilasters,  placed  on  a  pedestal  as 
high  as  the  table  of  the  altar,  and  supporting  the  roof 
In  the  interpilasters  are  six  niches  with  statues,  and  stone 
bas-reliefs  above.  The  altar  and  table  are  between  two 
Corinthian  columns,  at  the  back  of  which  are  two  pilasters, 
and  a  pediment  above.  The  light  is  admitted  by  three 
large  semicircular  windows,  which  follow  the  curve  ot 
the  vault*     On  one  side  is  the  sacristy,  on  the  other  a 
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triboiM  or  gallery  for  the  use  of  the  fiunily ;  botli 
plaeee  ate  TMilted.  The  facade  has  firar  Corinlhian 
colnmiis,  with  a  pediment ;  the  plinth  is  eTen  with  the 
pattmeiitof  the  church,  the  ascent  to  which  bby  mn— iher 
of  stape :  there  are  four  statues  in  the  niches,  and  a  door 
omuMotid  with  bas-reliels  abore.  The  &;«le  of  the 
Iribiuie  and  sacristy  are  of  less  height,  and  hare  a  half 
pediment,  which  flanks  the  church  ;  each  are  mnainwitsri 
with  a  niche  for  statues. 

The  idea  of  constructing  the  temple  of  Sant'  Ono,  at 
the  fool  of  the  Monte  Summano,  is  one  which  wonU  haie 
done  honour  to  Palhulio,  as  it  has  to  the  aignor  CeUeraii, 
whO)  in  consequence  of  the  public  applanae  bcfltowed  on  it» 
had  tl  engrared  and  published  in  1777. 

Thus  Vicensa  is  distinguished  among  the 
ftoent  cities  for  the  eleganceof  her  architecture,  < 
hy  Palladio,  and  which  has  since  continned  to  be  en> 
eoaiaged ;  and  if  she  has  endured  a  century  of  torpor,  she 
has  only  riaen  more  Tigorous,  through  the  exertioiia  of  tht 
Vicemian  loids,  who  emulated  each  other  in  iniiiisisan 
her  dignity  and  importance.  Among  the  most  accomplidMA 
noblemen  was  the  count  Francisco  di  San  Giofanai, 
whose  arehitectural  taste  and  knowledge  awpplied  tht 
acoomits  of  the  buildings  in  the  Venetian  i 
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ullef  hi»  return  to  his  nalive  city,  it  wa»  found  iicccasary  t^i 
rebuild  the  church  of  S,  Liberale,  which  is  the  cathedral  of 
Caatd  Franco.  At  the  auggestion  of  the  count  Giovanni 
Hizzetti,  aa  well  as  that  of  the  count  Giacoiuo  Riecati,  froui 
whom  Preti  received  much  important  informiition,  he 
applied  himself  to  architecture  with  such  ardour,  that  in  a 
short  time  be  was  enabled  to  make  the  design  for  the  new 
church,  which  received  ^ent^ral  approbation.  Itss  form  is 
that  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  a  single  nave,  and  three  recessed 
chapels/  In  the  centre  of  the  cross  rises  a  magnificent 
cupola,  resting  on  an  octagon,  with  a  balustrade  above; 
the  dnnn  is  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  win- 
dows, and  niches.  It  han  a  tribune,  and  a  choir  of  a 
circular  form,  with  two  sacristies.  The  Ionic  order,  with 
a  pedestal  and  small  attic,  prevails  throughout  the  whole 
church.  The  fa^^ade  is  of  a  single  Doric  order»  on  pedestals ; 
the  door  has  a  pediment  above  it ;  and  the  whole  is  well 
ftrranged.  This  church  was  erected  with  some  alterations, 
and  without  an  external  vestibule,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  Preti,  in  order  to  lessen  the  expense.  The  design,  how- 
ever, for  the  vestibule  is  given  with  tliat  of  the  church, 
which  Uic  architect,  for  his  own  justification,  had  engraved 
and  printed  in  the  Venetian  edition  of  his  works. 

From  this  period,  his  whole  occupation  was  in  archi- 
tecture, and  whatever  is  connected  with  it.  He  siudie^i 
all  the  ancient  and  modern  writers,  applied  himself  to 
music,  went  to  Padova  to  pursue  a  course  of  studies,  and 
endeavoured  to  acquire  every  species  of  in  formation  which 
may  be  gleaned  from  those  sources  which  can  assist  civil 
and  military  architecture.  He  proposed  to  collect  all  the 
maxims  and  rules  of  the  best  authors,  adding  his  own  re- 
flections, to  fix  the  harmonic  medium  of  height,  to  supply 
what  waa  wanting  in  theoi^  on  that  subject,  and  to  write  a 
complete  treatise  on  it.    He  also  intended  lo  explain  all  that 

IliM  been  reduced  into  practice  in  a  scries  of  designs,  to 
point  out  common  errors,  and  the  method  of  preserving 
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unity,  harmony,  elegance,  majesty,  and  soUdity,  bolli 

appearance  and  reality- 

The  most  laborious  and  tedions  part  of  this  work  was 
drawing  the   designs,   tlie  great  number  required   must 
have  occupied  him  several  years.     He  determined,  hoi 
ever,  to  fxTiish  them,  with  the  intention  of  extendiog  hi 
scientific   treatise   at  some   future  period,    materials  foi 
which,  his  previous  assiduity  of  study  had  enabled  him  la 
'  collect,  and  thus  rendered  the  task  easy  and  delightful. 

But  a  variety  of  occupations  and  frequent  attacks  d 
the  gout,  added  to  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  stibsc' 
quent  loss  of  sight,  prevented  his  finishing  this  treatise* 

From  a  number  of  writings  which  he  left,  the  "  Elementi 
di  Architettura"  were  selected  and  printed  at  Venice  «i 
years  after  his  death,  viz,  in  1780.  This  work  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  chapters ;  the  first  twelve  treat  of 
the  orders,  the  attic,  the  dnuinution  of  the  colunms*  oii| 
the  orders  one  above  the  other,  plans,  heights,  comic 
of  rooms,  staircases,  vestibules,  loggias,  doors,  window 
and  altars.  The  remaining  twelve  are  on  projections, 
combinations,  facades,  optical  effects,  roofs,  cupobs, 
internal  ornaments,  and  colours;  the  origin  of  the  bar- 
barous Greek  orders,  and  Gothic  construction,  magni- 
ficence, and  unity*  To  speak  candidly,  some  of  theae 
chapters  are  treated  very  superficially  ;  as  that  on  p!aiw, 
roofs,  and  cupolas,  and  greater  perspicuity  was  requistle 
in  those  on  vestibules  and  loggisB.  ^M 

All  the  dravrings  of  this  architect,  and   in    particular^ 
those  of  the  palaces,  from  the  third  to  the  twenty-ninth^^ 
and  of  the  churches,  from  one  to  seventeen  naves,  whi^^| 
he  had  intended  to  publish  and  display  in  his  treatise,  are 
still  un printed. 

Among  the  number  were  some  architectural  difficulties,     i 
which  were  solvetl  by  him  with  great  facility.     As,  a  citjH 
ornamented  with   edifices   of  various   dimensions,    inter- 
spersed with  houses,  shops,  dwellings  for  artisans,  and  a 
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temple  at  the  extreaiity,  a  royal  palace,  with  nine  courts. 
Another,  with  passages  in  right  and  diagonal  lines,  con- 
venient adjacent  buildings,  and  covered  ways  of  commu- 
nication ;  all  arranged  with  the  greatest  convenience^  united 
to  the  most  perfect  beauty. 

He  made  many  other  designs  for  noble  and  rural  dwell- 
ings, additions  to  churches,  and  to  other  buildings  already 
erected,  never  refusing  his  assistance  when  requested. 
Among  these  is  preserved  that  for  the  facade  of  St.  Gui«- 
tina  of  Padova,  with  a  Corinthian  order  on  the  ArBt  and 
second  story,  placed  on  a  band  or  small  plinth.  At  the 
same  time,  he  made  some  additions  and  alterations,  and 
gave  this  basilica  more  solidity  and  beauty. 

Besides  that  for  the  church  of  S.  Liberale  already 
described,  he  made  a  design  for  a  theatre  erected  in  Castel 
Franco,  his  native  town :  this  contains  an  academy,  and  is 
arranged  both  for  morning  and  evening  representations. 
Its  plan  is  a  rectangular  parallelegram,  on  one  side  of 
which,  besides  the  facade  and  vestibule,  are  three  ranges 
of  boxes,  disposed  in  a  semicircle;  the  staircases  in  the 
angle ;  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a  place  for  the  sceneiy, 
with  other  staircases ;  at  the  sides  are  two  internal 
loggiee  with  arches,  and  windows  to  receive  the  light 
from  the  exterior,  composed  of  three  intercolunmiations, 
with  Corinthian  columns,  on  a  simple  plinth,  which 
runs  all  round  the  theatre,  and  serves  as  it  were  to  sup- 
port the  soffit*  The  above-mentioned  columns,  with  a 
pedestal  forming  an  ascent,  are  planted  on  a  rustic  base- 
ment, in  which  are  three  doors,  simply  ornamented,  and 
an  entrance  to  the  platea  of  the  theatre.  The  facade  is  of 
(he  Corinthian  order,  with  an  attic  above  in  the  centre,  all 
of  rustic  work,  having  two  smaller  buildings  at  the  flanks, 
for  the  general  convenience  of  the  theatre.  The  entrance 
to  the  vestibule  is  by  an  arch,  the  impost  of  which 
divides  the   larger  windows  from  the  leaser*      The  plan. 
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fa^tde,  mud  details  of  this  tbealte  were  engnured  mmd 
\,  and  added  to  the  *'  ElemenU/'  which  we  have 


Betidea  olher  bwldiiigB,  there  are  many  parechial 
charchea  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  his  deaign;  aa  that 
of  VaUa,  ia  the  Ionic  order,  of  one  nare ;  that  of  Sal- 
valvoiiday  in  the  Doric  order,  ia  the  form  a  Greek  cieaa ; 
that  ef  Caselle,  in  the  Corinthian  ;  and  that  of  Tombola, 
also  Corinthian.  The  fagade  of  the  bitter  haa  m  majeatic 
featibole,  corresponding  exactly  with  the  general  desiga ; 
bet  the  interior  is  defective. 

II  Pieti  was  an  architect  of  singidar  abilitiea.  Hii 
works  are  simple,  majestic,  and  correct.  He  alw^ 
practiaed  hia  art  like  a  man  nobly  born,  and  really  fteai  a 
love  of  it,  never  receiving  the  least  recompense,  exoept  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  requested  his  advice.  He  waa  a 
wma  of  hoaour  and  probity,  the  friend  of  every  profeaser 
of  art,  liberal  and  sincere  in  convemtion,  fond  of  meaie,  awi 
dasiroiis  of  seeing  every  manufacture  carried  to  the  higheit 
perfection.  He  was  generally  esteemed  by  the  moat  9as- 
trioua  men,  for  his  birth,  his  knowledge  of  hia  own 
and  the  more  northern  countries,  particularly  of  Ei^and, 
by  whoae  natives  he  was  constantly  visited,  and 
hr  I'vcr  cnu*rUiiiirii  widi  pii:!i»»iin*. 
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uo  mean  reputation.  He  was  brought  up  to  his  ikiherb 
businesa,  which  he  followed  for  many  years,  and  soon 
excelled  his  parental  instnictor.  He  evinced  an  inclination 
for  architecture  at  a  very  early  period,  and  at  fourteen 
years  of  age  was  observed  endeavouring;  to  discover  the 
proportions  of  the  height  and  sizes  of  columns.  A  stone- 
cutter, pleased  with  his  ingenuity,  tent  him  the  "  Elements 
of  Geometry,"  by  Serlio,  and  afterwards  those  of  Vignola. 
From  these  he  proceeded  to  the  reading  of  Scamozzir 
PaUadio,  and  other  authors,  by  means  of  which  he  made 
all  the  progress  that  could  be  expected  by  a  young  man 
destitute  of  a  master,  and  all  other  auxiliaries  necessary  to 
form  an  architect.  Little  skilled  as  he  was,  he  built 
a  small  theatre  in  his  native  town,  a  casino  in  Ros- 
sano  for  the  signori  Caffi  of  Bassano,  and  the  church  of 
La  Trinita  in  the  Borgo  of  Angarano. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty, 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  and  rectifying 
tho  ideas  which  he  had  acquired  by  himself,  and  of  attain- 
ing perfection  in  architecture,  which  he  at  length  did, 
through  the  suggestions  of  that  great  architect,  Preti* 
From  this  period  he  placed  himself  entirely  under  his 
direction,  and  adopted  his  plans  and  style,  especially  the 
proportions  of  the  harmonic  medium  in  the  height  of 
buildings,  which  he  afterwards  always  used  in  works  of 
his  own  invention. 

After  receiving  tliij*  instruction,  Miazzi  was  employed 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  S.  Giaoibatista  di  Bas- 
sano \  an  undertaking  by  no  means  easy  to  conipleto  with 
success,  on  account  of  its  confined  situation,  which  did 
not  admit  of  any  enlargement.  The  |mblic  pia/^za,  on  one 
of  the  larger  sides,  the  monastery  of  the  monjis,  and  the 
habitation  of  the  lent  preacher,  on  the  opposite  one,  the 
chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  which  was  used  as  a  tribune  to 
the  old  church,  and  to  be  preserved  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  stuccoes  and  fresco  paintings  of  the  cclebnited 
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Miknese  artisto.AbboiKlio,  SUm.mndCarpoforo  Mazietli, 
on  the  lewer  tide,  and  the  choir  of  the  monks  in  the  oor- 
responding  one,  gave  no  room  for  extension  on  either  aide. 
Thna  the  new  church  was  to  rise  on  the  fiHindations  and 
walk  of  the  old  one. 

Our  architect,  therefore,  gare  the  pbn  the  focm  of  a 
portion  of  an  ellipsis.  He  then  found  the  harmonic 
medivm*  between  the  length  and  width,  and  thna 
yered  the  height  of  the  vacuum  :  he  determined  on  i 
the  Ionic  oider,  with  a  pedestal  and  an  attic  abore,  on 
which  was  placed  the  great  arch  without  a  key-atone, 
which  corresponds  with  the  proportions  of  the  other  arches 
of  the  Older.  The  church  was  divided  into  eight  arches, 
and  as  many  iniercolumniations,  comprehending  the  two 
brge  arches  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  sides. 
Under  the  impost  of  one  of  these,  looking  towards  the 
piaxia,  is  the  principal  door,  ornamented  with  Corinthian 
columns,  which  supports  the  entablature.  In  the  giest 
arch  opposite  to  this  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul,  which  is 
considoed  the  principal,  and  has  a  magnifi<:ent  altar, 
designed  by  Miazzi.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  impost 
of  the  arches  of  the  order  serve  as  an  entablature  to  the 
above  altar,  and  to  the  Corinthian  order  of  the  principal 
door,  according  to  the  method  of  II  Preti.     In  the  eight 
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intercolumniatiom  between  the  arches,  under  the  cima^ia 
of  the  pedestals,  are  the  lesser  doors,  and  the  con- 
fessionals.     In    fact,    not  withstand  hi  g   all    the    obstacles 

before  named,  througliout  the  whole  of  tliis  cluirch,  we 
find  the  laws  of  unity,  simplrcity,  and  ornament,  properly 
observed - 

The  facade*  which  was  to  occupy  not  only  the  principal 
side  of  the  chyrch  tow^ards  the  piaz2a»  but  also  that  of  the 
sacristy  on  one  part,  and  the  choir  of  the  monks  on  the 
other,  which  additions  were  extremely  irregidar  and  dis- 
similar both  in  their  extent  and  height,  obliged  Miazzi  to 
study  the  means  of  ooverine:  all  these  errors,  and  producing 
an  effect  decorative  not  only  to  the  church  but  to  the 
piazza;  in  this  he  succeeded  to  admiration,  uniting  the 
principal  and  second  order  together.  The  principal  order, 
which  is  in  the  centre,  is  Composite,  with  a  pedestal,  and 
a  keyed  arch,  flanked  by  two  intercolumniations,  and  in 
this  is  the  great  door.  The  sides  of  the  facade  are  occu- 
pied by  tlie  secondary  order,  which  is  Corinthian,  with 
the  columns  on  the  ground,  the  same  arrangement  being 
observed  as  in  the  principal.  This  order,  w^ith  its  entabla- 
lature,  forms  the  impost  of  the  large  arch.  The  principal 
order  terminates  in  an  angular  |)ediment,  with  three 
pinnacles  and  statues;  and  the  second  in  an  attic,  with 
Matnes.  This  facade  is  not  yet  finished;  but  in  that 
already  done  there  is  a  perfect  unity,  simplicity,  and 
magnificence. 

The  archipresbyteritd  and  collegiate  church  of  Schio  was 
designed  by  hira,  and  approved  by  the  Machese  Poleni, 
except  the  presbytery,  which  is  by  another  architect. 
The  beautiful  one  of  Valdagno,  of  the  Cormthian  order,  is 
also  his ;  as  well  as  the  parochial  church  of  S.  Vito,  a 
village  three  miles  from  Schio,  and  that  of  Simonzo ;  the 
httle  church  of  the  asylum  for  girls  atBaasano;  and  others 
in  the  surrounding  country-  Finally,  the  coiiventual 
fathers  of  Monte  Gargano,  in  Puglia,  applied  to   Miazzi 
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for  a  design  to  rebiiiltl  their  church,  which  was  execuled, 
and  generally  approved- 

But  Miazzi  diBtinguished  himself  most  conspicuously 
in  the  pakce  which  he  built  for  the  house  of  Spineda,  at 
Venegazzu  in  the  Trlvigiano.  its  aspect  is  wonderfully 
hamionious  and  agreeable,  from  the  connexion  of  the  first 
order  with  the  second  in  different  levels,  and  continued 
along  the  other  buildings  right  and  left  of  the  palace, 
vulgarly  called  Burchessi ;  one  of  which  terminates  with 
an  elegant  chapel,  the  other  with  a  green  berceau.  But 
the  harmony  resulting  from  so  beautiful  a  itnion  has  beoi 
entirely  spoiled  by  the  demolition  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
arches  between  the  palace  and  the  lateral  buildings^  ami 
consequently  destroyed  that  unity  so  agreeable  in  all 
buildings. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miazzi  was  erected  the  beautiful 
^theatre  of  Treviso^  designed  by  the  celebrated  Bibiena; 
but  the  internal  arrangements^  the  facade,  and  veatibule* 
are  by  the  former,  which  correspond  exactly  with  that 
elegance  and  correctness  which  predominate  throughout 
the  whole  interior  building. 

This  architect  has  the  merit  of  banishing  the  BarromMA 
taste  from  his  native  country,  introduced  into  it  by  Ber- 
nardo Tabacco,  particularly  used  in  altars,  and  of  prac- 
tising the  better  style  of  the  Romans.  At  eighty  yeai» 
of  age,  his  mind  and  body  were  equally  vigorous;  tnii 
he  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  a  successor  to  his  abilities 
and  profession  in  his  son  Antonio,  who,  first  instructed  by 
him^  was,  hke  his  father,  for  some  time,  the  discipie  and 
auxiliary  of  Prcti. 
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HENRY  FLITCROFT 

Erected  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  London, 
1733;  it  is  constructed  with  Portland  stone,  and  has  a 
vaulted  crypt.  The  interior  is  decorated  with  Ionic  co- 
lumns resting  on  stone  piers.  The  exterior  has  a  rusti- 
cated basement,  and  the  windows  of  the  galleries  have 
semicircular  heads;  and  the  %vhole  is  surmounted  by  a 
modillion  cornice.  The  steeple,  165  feet  hig;h,  consists 
of  a  square  tow^er,  the  upper  part  decorated  with  Doric 
pilasters :  above,  it  assumes  an  octangular  figure,  and  is 
ornamented  with  three -cjuarter  Ionic  columns,  supporting 
a  balustrade  and  vases ;  over  this  is  an  octanguJar  spire. 

He  also  erected  the  church  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Teddington. 


WILLIAM   KENT 


(Bom  1066,  died  1748,) 


Was  l)orn  in  Yorkshire  aud  apprenticed  t^  a  coach 
painter:  his  genius  was  early  discovered  by  Bome  gen* 
tJemeu  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  raised  a  subficription 
for  the  purpose  of  dctraying  his  expenses  to  Rome,  whither 
he  accompanied  Mr.  Talnian  in  1710.  There  he  studied 
under  cavaUer  Luti.  His  principal  employment,  on  hh 
return  to  Ens^land,  was  decorative  painting  and  gar- 
dejiing. 

He  was  patronised  by  Lord   Burlington  ;  and  among 
his    architectural   worka  may    l>e   reckoned   the   pile    of 
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buiklings  at  Westminster,  which  contain  the  courts  of 
law  ;  Mr.  Pelham*s  house  at  Esher ;  a  staircase  at  a  house 
in  Berkeley  square,  then  occupied  by  lady  Isabella  Finch; 
and  the  large  room  at  Mr,  Pelham's  in  Arlington-street ; 
the  earl  of  Leicester's  house  at  Holkham,  in  Norfolk, 
which  was  engraved  and  published  in  1761,  by  Mr,  Bret- 
tinghanii  architect,  who  had  not  the  candour  to  admit  that 
it  was  erected  after  a  design  by  Kent. 

He  laid  out  the  royal  gardens  at  Richmond,  and  built 
tlie  barracks  caUed  the  Horseguards,  St.  James's  Park. 


COLIN  CAMPBELL 

(Diwl  1734,) 


Designed   and   erected    Wanstead    house,  on    Eppiug* 

forest,  which  no  longer  remains.  This  noble  front  ex- 
tended 2G0  feet  j  the  basement  was  well  proportioned,  and 
15  feet  in  height.  The  principal  story  was  lighted  by 
well-arranged  windows,  alternately  decorated  with  tri* 
angular  and  circular  pediments*  The  centre  had  a  porticoi 
of  eight  Corinthian  columns,  3  feet  in  diameter,  and 
balustrade  along  the  whole  front.  The  interior  was  wel 
distributed  :  the  ground  floor  contained  a  large  hall, 51  ft 
by  36,  and  30  feet  high  ;  a  saloon,  a  cube  of  30  feet ;  two 
apartments  34  by  24  feet ;  two  24  feet  square  j  four  24  by 
20  feet;  two  24  feet  by  15 ;  four  15  by  12  feet;  a  hbrary 
34  by  24  feet,  and  a  chapel  of  the  same  dimension] 
Many  of  these  rooms  were  thoroughfares,  particularly 
library,  which  could  not  be  reached  without  passing 
through  the  other  rooms.  He  erected  also  a  house  at 
Mereworth  in  Kent,  in  imitation  of  the  rotunda  at  Vicenza^ 
built  by  Pal  lad  10  j  and  was  made  surveyor  of  the  works  at 
Greenwich   Hospital,     He   published,  in  folio,  three  fO- 
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lumes  of  the  Vitruvius  Britannicus ;  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1715,  the  second  in  1717,  the  third  in  1726 : 
two  other  volumes  were  added  in  1767  and  1771,  by  Woolfe 
and  Gandon,  both  eminent  architects. 

The  former  built  Heythrop  for  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury; 
and  Gandon,  a  pupil  of  Sir  W.  Chambers,  gave  a  most 
correct  and  elegant  design  for  the  county  hall  at  Notting- 
ham: he^also  was  much  employed  at  Dublin:  the  par- 
liament house,  four  courts  and  other  public  buildings  in 
that  city,  reflect  great  credit  on  his  talents.  In  1802,  a 
new  Vitruvius  Britannicus,  in  folio,  was  published  by 
Richardson. 


JOHN  JAMES 

Was  employed  by  the  duke  of  Chandos  to  erect  his  house 
at  Cannons,  where  he  neither  displayed  taste  nor  science. 
He  erected  the  church  at  Greenwich  in  Kent,  and  a  noble 
mansion  at  Blackheath  for  Sir  Gregory  Page,  which  had 
the  same  fate  as  Wanstead  house;  both  were  raised  to  per- 
petuate the  names  of  the  families  to  whom  they  belonged, 
and  each  in  their  turn  were  lotted  by  the  auctioneer, 
and  brought  to  the  hammer.  James  also  erected  St. 
George's  church,  Hanover  Square ;  the  west  front  of  which 
consists  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  forming  a  handsome 
portico,  crowned  by  a  pediment,  over  which  is  a  steeple  of 
an  octangular  form.  The  body  of  the  church  at  Twicken- 
ham is  his  work ;  as  is  also  that  of  St.  Luke,  Old  Street 
Road,  which  has  a  fluted  obelisk  for  a  steeple. 
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JACQUES  GERMAIN  SOUFFLOT, 

(Bom  1714,  die4  1780.) 

If  French  architecture  has  recovered  any  part  of  ltd  formf 
lustre,  it  i»  owing  to  the  works  and  zeal  of  Soufflot .  Ue 
was  bom  at  Irancy  near  Auxerre^  in  the  year  1714: 
father  was  a  barrister,  who  sent  him  at  an  early  age 
Paris,  that  he  mi^ht  foliow  the  same  profession  ;  but 
decided  taste  which  the  young  man  evinced  for  architeo 
tnre,  induced  him  to  alter  his  determination.  He  waa| 
therefore  taught  mathematics  and  drawing,  in  which  he 
made  great  progress,  and  at  length  travelled  to  Italy.  His 
assiduity  and  talents  reconmiended  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  duke  of  St.  Aignan^  ambassador  of  France  to  the 
holy  see,  who  procured  him  admission  among  the  numerons 
students  sent  by  his  majesty  to  Rome.  His  rising  meht 
soon  reached  France.  Several  new  buildings  being  prtK 
jected  in  the  town  of  Lyons,  the  commissioners  consulted 
the  directors  of  the  French  academy  at  Rome,  on  tht 
choice  of  an  architect,  and  Soufflot  was  immediatdy  find 
on.  He  accordingly  commenced  the  Hotel  Dieu^  the  Ei- 
change*  the  Concert-room,  and  the  Theatre  at  Lyons, 
While  thus  employed,  he  visited  Paris ;  and  the  marquis 
de  Marigny,  recently  appointed  director  of  the  royal  build* 
ings,  wished  the  architect  to  accompany  him  to  Italy :  he 
commenced  the  journey,  but  the  state  of  his  health  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Lyons  :  and  on  the  marquis  resuming  his 
office  at  Paris,  he  sent  for  Soufflot,  and  made  him  comp- 
troller at  Marly.  He  then  succeeded  in  the  same  situatioa 
on  the  death  of  d'Isle,  in  Paris.  About  this  time, 
favourable  opportunity  occurred  for  the  development  of  hii 
talents— the  rebuilding  of  the  church  at  St,  GeniJviif 
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the  foundation  of  which  he  laid  in  1756.  In  the  following 
year,  he  received  the  order  of  St.  Michel,  and  was  nomi- 
nated commissioner  and  general  superintendent  of  the 
public  buildings.  Envy,  however,  endeavoured  to  destroy 
the  fame  of  SouflSiot ;  it  was  intimated  that  the  foundations 
were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  dome:  this 
opinion  gained  credit  with  the  public,  notwithstanding 
the  calculations  made  to  the  contrary,  by  M.  Ganthey, 
engineer  to  the  bridges  and  ways,  and  M.  I'Abb^  Bossut, 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  architect,  sure  of  si- 
lencing vulgar  clamour,  would  not  condescend  by  any 
written  exposition,  to  set  the  public  mind  at  rest,  and  he 
died,  30th  of  August,  1780,  before  the  completion  of  the 
work. 

The  year  after  his  death,  M.  Dumont,  professor  of  ar- 
chitecture, raised  a  monument  to  his  friend,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  number  of  drawings,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Ele- 
vations et  Coupes  de  quelques  Edifices  de  France  et  d'ltalie, 
dessin^es  par  feu  M.  Soufflot,  architecte  du  roi,  et  gravies 
par  ses  ordres/" 

Soufflot  also  erected  the  orangery  of  the  chateau  of 
Menars:  this  building  possesses  extreme  simplicity,  and 
communicates  to  the  chateau  by  means  of  a  saloon. 

The  treasury  and  grand  sacristy  of  Notice  Dame  were 
rebuilt  in  1756,  after  his  designs. 

The  chateau  d'Eau,  in  the  rue  TArbre-sec,  of  the  rustic 
order. 

The  residence  of  the  due  de  Lauzun  on  the  borders  of 
the  Brenta,  near  Venice,  is  his  work. 

The  cfaurjch  of  St.  Genevieve  is  preceded  by  a  vast 
porch,  consisting  of  twenty-two  Corinthian  columns,  mx 
feet  in  diameter,  and  60  feet  in  height ;  over  the  six  in 
advance,  is  a  pediment :  the  plan  of  the  church  is  a  Greek 
cross,  330  feet  long,  and  252  wide ;  in  the  centre  is  the 
dome,  supported  by  four  triangular  pi&rs :  it  is  86  feet  in 
diameter,  in  the  clear  inside. 
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SIR  ROBERT  TAYLOR 


(Bom  17i4,  died  Sep,  27, 1788,) 


Was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  mason,  received  an  ordina 
education,  and  at  an  early  age  visited  Rome,  for  the  pur 
of  advancing  himself  in  his  profession,  though  with  veiy 
scanty  means  of  subsistence.     After  a  short  residence  in 
that  city,  he  heard  of  his  father  being  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  immediately,  with  filial  anxiety,  took  his  de- 
parture for  England  : — the  continent  being  involved  in  a 
protracted  war,  he  found  it  difficult  to  travel  for  want  of 
proper  passports;  he  assumed  the  dress  of  a  Franciscan 
friar;  but  he  did  not  arrive  until  his  father  had  breathed  his 
last.     Being  obliged  to  depend  on  his  own  exertions,  li« 
commenced  business  as  a  statuary  ;  and  his  6rst  work  wail 
CornwalFs   monument ;    but    that    which   ranks    highest 
among  his  perfonuances  of  this  nature,  is  Guest's,  near  th^\ 
north  door  of  Westminster  Abbey.      He  executed  the 
Britannia  at  the  Bank,  and  the  bas-relief  in  the  pediment 
'  of  the  Mansion  House.     After  these  performances,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  architecture.     He  designed  and  erected  a 
villa   at    Richmond,  for  Sir  Charles  Asgill ;  a  dwelling- 
house  for  Sir  P.  Taylor,  at   Purbrook,  near   Portsdown 
Hill;  some  magnificent  additions  to  the  Bank;  the  doke 
of  Grafton *&  house,  Piccadilly  ;  a  mansion  for  Lord  Hovre^ 
in   Herts;   some  additions   to  Lord  Radnor's,  in  Wilts; J 
some  alterations  to  Lord  Clarendon *8,  in  Herts;   Lincoln^s^ 
Inn  Stone  Buildings ;  Ely  House,  Bover  Street ;  Sir  John 
Boyd*8,  at  Danson ;  the  bridge  at  Henley-upon-Thames, 
of  five  arches;  and  altered,  in  1758,  London  Bridge,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.   Dance;  a  house   for   Mr.  Gower, , 
near  the   South   Sea   House ;    and   Lord  Gi^mston'ti  atj 
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Gorhambury.  He  had  far  some  time  a  scat  at  the  Board 
of  Works,  was  surveyor  to  the  Admiralty  and  Foimdlin^ 
Ho8pita],  and  succeeded  the  Atheniati  Stuart  at  Greenwich  ; 
these,  with  surveyorshlps  and  agencies  out  of  number, 
employed  his  attention,  gave  him  reputation,  and  enabled 
him  to  leave  property  behind  him  to  the  amount  of 
£180,000. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS 


(Bom  1725,  died  March  8,  IT^,) 


Was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  originally  of  Hippon.  in 
Yorkshire,  but  who  settled  at  Stockholm,  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  a  large  sum  of  money,  advanced  by  some 
part  of  his  family  to  the  king  of  Sweden.  During  this 
[ieriod,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom :  his  first 
occupation  was  that  of  a  supercargo  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  having  a  considerable  taste  for  drawing,  he  made 
several  sketches  of  the  costume  and  buildings  in  China, 
which  were  afterwards  published  in  England.  His  miod, 
however,   being   always   more    inclined   to   the  study  of 

I  the  arts,  he  relinquished  commercial  pursuits,  made  a 
journey  to  Italy,  and  devoted  himself  to  architecture. 
The  best  masters  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  had  per- 
severance and  talent  to  pursue  his  studies  upon  the  models 

1  they  had  left.  After  a  residence  at  the  principal  cities  on 
the  continent,  he  settled  in  London,  and  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Jolin  Carr,  of  York,  to  the  carl  of  Bute,  as  qualified 
to  instruct  the  prince,  afterwards  George  IlL,  in  tho 
jdiments  of  architecture,  who  became  so  pleased  with  his 
tutor,  that  on  his  accession  to  the  crown  he  appointei!  him 
is  chief  architect.  His  first  employment  wius  upon  the 
esidcnce  of  the  dowager  princetss  at  Kew,  where  he  laid 
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out  the  grounds,  and  decorated  them  with  many  teifif 
and  buildings  in  a  variety  of  styles ;  some  resembling  1 
of  Asia,  and  others  after  more  clastsic  models :  he  wa* 
then  appointed  comptroller  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
afterwards  surveyor-general;  he  aUo  made  designs  for  the 
new  bridge  at  Blackfriars,  but  the^e  being  deemed  too 
magnificent,  Mr.  Mylne's  were  adopted.  After  this  be 
was  nominated  treasurer  to  the  Royal  Academy,  then  just 
instituted  J  in  1771  he  was  presented  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Polar 
Star.  Lord  Clivers  villa,  at  Claremont,  built  by  Mr. 
Brown ^  was  at  first  designed  by  him  ;  and  the  rejection  i 
these  designs  by  his  lordship,  gave  rise  to  a  differenc 
between  the  two  architects,  which  was  never  entirely  re- 
conciled. At  Roehampton,  he  built  a  villa  for  the  earl  of 
Besborough,  the  portico  of  which  has  been  much  admired. 
He  designed  a  superb  mansion  for  lord  Abercora,  at  Dud- 
diugston,  near  Edinburgh  ;  he  was  employed  by  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  lord  viscount  Middleton,  earl  Gower,  and  lord 
Milboum  :  for  the  two  last,  he  built  mansions  at  White- 
hall and  Piccadilly.  He  made  some  designs  for  a  church 
at  Mary-le-bone,  which  were  not  executed.  He  vraa  em- 
ployed by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton ;  at  Blenheim 
he  made  several  additions,  without  altering  the  charact^ 
of  the  original  structure;  he  erected  a  market  hou^ei 
Woodstock,  admirable  for  its  simplicity  and  appropri&lj 
cliaracter.  He  visited  Ireland,  and  designed  and  built  I 
beautiful  casino  at  Marino,  for  Lord  Claremont,  Afu 
this  he  designed  the  new  btiildings  at  Somcr&et  Hous 
which  was  commenced  in  1776,  and  covers  a  space  of  i 
feet  in  depth,  and  nearly  800  in  width  :  the  interior 
occupied  by  a  quadrangular  court  343  feet  long,  and  2 id 
wide,  with  a  street,  orwide-way,  oneach  side,  parallel  wit 
it,  400  feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth  j  these  termioa 
in  a  terrace  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  50  feet  in  iridtJi, 
which  is  mised  50  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  auil 
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occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  fagade  towards  the  water. 
The  Strand  front  is  only  135  feet  long,  and  has  a  rustic 
basement  supporting  ten  Corinthian  columns  on  pedestals^ 
crowned  by  an  attic  extending  over  the  three  central  inter- 
columniations,  with  a  balustrade  on  each  side.    The  order 
comprehends  two  floors ;  nine  large  arches  compose  the 
basement;   the  three  centre  ones  are  open,  and  form  the 
entrance  to  the  large  court :  those  on  each  side  are  filled 
with  windovrs  of  the  Doric  order,  decorated  with  pilasters, 
entablatures,  and  pediments.    The  key-stones  of  the  arches 
are  carved  in  alto-relievo,  with  nine  colossal  masks,  repre- 
senting the  Ocean  and  the  eight  chief  Rivers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.   The  three  open  arches  already  mentioned,  lead  to 
a  vestibule,  which  unites  the  Strand  with  the  large  quad- 
rangular court,  and  serves  as  the  general  access  to  the 
whole  edifice,  more  particularly  to  that  part  of  the  building 
assigned  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Royal  and  Anti- 
quarian Societies ;  the  entrances  to  which  are  within  the 
vestibule,  which  is  decorated  with  columns  of  the  Doric 
order,  the  entablature  of  which  supports  a  vaulted  ceiling. 
The  front  of  this  pile  of  building,  towards  the  quadrangle, 
is  200  feet  in  extent,  being  much  more  than  that  of  the 
one  towards  the   Strand.     The  style  of  its  decoration^ 
however,  corresponds:  the  principal  variation  is  in  the 
use  of  pilasters  instead  of  columns,  and  in  the  doors  and 
windows.    The  front  next  the  Thames  is  ornamented  in  a 
Biinilar  manner  to  that  already  described.    The  terrace  was 
originally  designed  to  have  extended  eleven  hundred  feet. 
It  is  supported  by  a  lofty  arcade,  with  columns  of  the 
Tuscan  order. 

In  the  year  1759,  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Deco- 
rative Part  of  Civil  Architecture ;  a  work  exceedingly 
useful,  and  highly  valued  for  the  research,  judgment,  and 
fine  taste,  which  it  exemplifies.  In  1772,  appeared  from 
hb  pen  a  Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening ;  in  which  he 
severely  satirises  his  antagonist,  Mr.  Brown. 
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JOEL  JOHNSON 

(Born  1721,  died  Apnl  17,  1799,) 

Erected  the  church  at  Wapping,  the  Magdalen  and 
London  Hoapitalu,  the  Asylum,  besides  many  other  chapels 
and  edifices,  public  and  private :  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Shire  Hall  at  Chelmsfonl,  in  Eaaex,  and 
bridges  and  other  works  in  that  county. 


ROBERT  ADAM, 

(Uom  173B,  died  1792.) 

He  early  travelled  into  Italy,  and  made  accurate  drawings 
and  measurements  of  the  once  splendid  palace  of  the 
emperor  Dioclcsian  at  Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia ;  these  he 
published  in    17ti4.      He  designed   the  Adelphi   in  the 
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it  is  only  to  be  laiiKnited,  that  too  frequently  his  model 
waS'  the  degeacrated  architecture  of  the  Romans.  He 
introduced  a  Ughtcr  style  than  had  been  previously  used  ; 
gave  his  roonxs  a  variety  of  forms,  painted  ceilings,  slender 
mouldings,  pilasters  and  friezes  charged  with  grotesque 
stucco  ornaments,  with  fanciful  and  delicate  foliage ;  he 
often  transgressed  the  limits  of  propriety ;  his  architecture 
was  gavt  rather  than  chaste,  and  too  generally  encumbered 
with  ornaments:  his  enrichments  were  sometimes  ren- 
dered more  absurd  by  painting  the  ground  on  which  they 
were  placed  of  a  different  colour* 


JAMES   STUART 

(Bora  1713,  died  February  2,  1788;  aged  75  years,) 

Was  the  son  of  a  Scotsman  and  mariner,  resident  in 
Creed  Lane,  Ludgate  Street.  His  father  dying  when  he 
was  young,  left  a  widow  with  many  children,  in  distressed 
circumstances,  who  were  supported  and  finally  established 
in  the  world  by  the  suliject  of  this  memoir,  who  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  as  a  painter  of  fans  for  the  celebrated 
Goupy  of  the  Strand.  He  was  thus  employed  till  1742» 
when  he  set  out  for  Italy,  to  pursue  his  studies  as  a  painter, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Rcvett  and  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton^ 
Stuart  remained  in  Italy  between  six  or  seven  years,  and 
supported  himself  by  the  exercise  of  his  pencil;  during 
which  time  he  acquired  a  considerable  literary  knowledge, 
which  is  evident  in  his  writings.  In  1760,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Revett,  he  left  for  Greece,  first  visiting  Venice 
and  Poku  At  Athens  he  pursued  his  studies  with  unre- 
mitted attention,  measuring  for  the  first  time  tJie  splendid 
monuments  of  that  city,  imd  returned  to  England  in  1755. 
These  drawings  were  published  ut  the  beginning  of  the 
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year  1762,  under  the  title  of  ''  Antiquities  of  Atbeos," 
and  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  our  mrtist  %m  weU  as  his 
collaague.  They  met  with  approbation  from  evary  qnaiter ; 
and  our  author  was  sumamed  the  Atkeniam^  was  cbosen 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  of  die  Dille- 
tanti  Society :  he  was  universally  patronised,  and  employed. 
Lord  Anson  procured  for  him  the  place  of  sunreyor  to 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

Among  his  works  were,  lord  Anson's  house  in  St 
James's  Square;  Belvidere,  near  Erith,  Kent,  the  seat  of 
lord  Eardley:  Mrs.  Montague^s  house,  Portman  Square; 
the  chapel  and  infirmary  at  Greenwich  Hospital ;  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  the  octagon  temple  of  the  winds,  and  other 
buildings,  at  Shuckburgh,  the  seat  of  lord  Anson  m 
Staffordshire;  and  some  parts  of  the  interior  of  locd 
S|)encer*s  house  in  St.  James's  Place. 


NICHOLAS  REVETT 

(Born  1722,  died  1804,  aged  82  years,) 
Was  the  son  of  John  Revett  of  Brandeslon  Hall, 
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and  the  portico  for  the  eastern  front  of  Standlinch  in  Wilts, 
for  James  Dawkins,  esq. 

Willey  Revely,  a  pupil  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  pub- 
lished the  third  volume  of  Stuart's  and  Revett's  Athens, 
and  was  an  architect  of  some  talent ;  he  erected  the  new 
church  at  Southampton,  and  made  designs  for  some  baths 
at  Bath,  which  were,  however,  not  executed,  although 
well  contrived  and  extremely  elegant: — ^he  died  in  1799. 
A  fourth  volume  has  since  been  published,  containing 
buildings,  &c«  not  included  in  the  other  three,  and  edited 
by  James  Woods,  esq. 


JAMES   WYATT, 

(Bom  1746,  died  1813.) 


He  was  bom  at  Burton,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer  and  dealer  in  timber,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  introduced  to  lord  Bagot,  then  about  to  depart 
for  Rome,  as  ambassador  of  Qreat  Britain  at  the  eccle> 
liastical  states.  When  he  arrived  at  the  imperial  city  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  monuments, 
measuring,  with  great  care,  the  buildings  considered  the 
most  worthy  of  attention.  He  afterwards  visited  Venice^ 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Viscentini,  an 
architect  and  painter,  who  directed  his  studies  for  two 
years.  At  twenty  he  returned  to  London,  after  being 
absent  six  years,  and  was  first  employed  upon  the  Pan* 
theon,  in  Oxford  Street ;  the  completion  of  which  spread 
his  fame  both  far  and  wide,  and  he  was  eagerly  sought 
after  to  superintend  numerous  public  and  private  build- 
ings, in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  he  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor-general  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  erected 
the  new  military  academy  on  Woolwich  Common,  in  the 
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cmstdlated  style,  and  for  a  short  time  filled  the  chair  at 
the  Royal  Academy. 

Among  the  many  buildings  which  he  executed,  are,  the 
palace  at  Kew;  Lee  Priory,  Kent;  Castle  Coote  in  Ire- 
land, the  seat  of  viscount  Belmore»  which,  for  grandenr 
of  eflfect  and  judicious  arrangement,  deserves  much  com- 
mendation; the  apartments  are  upon  a  moderate  scale, 
and  well  disposed :  the  whole  is  after  a  Greek  modd. 
A  seat  at  Bowden  Park,  Wiltshire,  for  Barnard  Dicken- 
son, esq.,  in  the  same  style.  A  castle,  in  the  Grothic 
manner,  at  Ashridge,  in  Hertfordshire,  for  the  earl  of 
Bridgewater;  a  very  extensive  and  splendid  mansion, 
the  chapel  is  highly  decorated,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
fiorid  architecture  practised  in  the  middle  ages.  Fonthill 
Abbey,  Wilts,  a  magnificent  and  splendid  residence,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  lately  belonging  to  W.  Beckford,  esq.; 
Uanworth  church;  House  of  Lords;  the  restoration  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  Westminster ;  and  a  part 
of  Windsor  Castle;  Bulstrode;  Doddington  Hall ;  Cashi- 
obury.  At  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  he  has  introduced  a 
correct  Ionic,  in  a  screen,  which  does  not  form  a  part 
of  the  building,  as  it  might  have  done ;  and  a  beautifid 
Doric  gateway  to  Canterbury  court;  though  the  cdnmns, 
when  compared  with  the  Greek,  appear  too  slender. 
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He  died  in  1813,  aged  sixty-seven,  in  consequence  of 
the  overturning  of  a  chariot  near  Marlborough. 


Among  other  architects  who  distinguished  themselves 
at  this  time,  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  John  Mylne,  who 
constructed,  between  1760  and  1768,  the  bridge  at  Black- 
friars,  at  an  expense  of  £152,840.  It  is  995  feet  in  length, 
consists  of  nine  elliptical  arches,  of  different  span.  He 
was  the  first  English  artist  who  obtained  a  premium  for 
art  in  the  academy  at  Rome,  and  long  held  the  situation 
of  surveyor  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 

Holland  erected  the  front  of  Carlton  House,  Pall  Mall, 
and  arranged  the  apartments  in  a  good  manner,  built  the 
Theatre  at  Drury  Lane,  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
other  considerable  works. 

Dance  erected  Newgate,  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  luna- 
tics, 8cc.,  repaired  Guildhall,  and  many  other  buildings 
belonging  to  the  city  of  London. 

Charles  Labelye,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  died  in 
1762,  at  Paris,  erected  Westminster  Bridge;  it  has 
thirteen  large  and  two  small  semicircular  arches,  with 
fourteen  intermediate  piers;  it  is  1220' feet  in  length; 
the  arches  all  spring  about  two  feet  below  low  water.  It 
was  commenced  in  1738,  and  opened  to  the  public  in 
1760. 


From  the  foregoing  accounts  of  the  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  architects,  an  opinion  may  be  formed  upon  the 
actual  state  of  architecture  in  Europe.    Two  kinds  have 
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sQcceMively  been  practised,  the  Greek  and  tlie  Gothic; 
so  opposite  in  their  character*  that  no  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  architect  can  possibly  assimiUte  them.  Both 
may  be  traced  to  an  early  period,  though  the  origin  of 
neither  has  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  Gothic  may  be  said  to  be  in  imitation  of  wild, 
luxuriant,  and  uncultivated  nature,  and  beautiful  in  its 
whole.  It  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  many 
situations,  and  for  various  purposes,  if  divested  of  some  of 
its  numerous  and  rudely  formed  detail. 

The  Greek  was  derived  from  cultivated  nature,  from 
observations  made  upon  her  most  beautiful  productions,  by 
a  people  possessing  a  refined  taste,  and  judgment  to  adect 
the  most  fit  and  appropriate  objects,  and  applying  them 
to  the  art  of  building. 

From  the  time  of  Brunelleschi,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
Italy  has  been  endeavouring  to  practise  the  art  after  the 
Greek  model — one  always  considered  the  moat  correct, 
and  by  some  perfection  itself;  that  she  has  not  succeeded  in 
the  Vatican,  which  is  the  chef  d'auvre  of  modem  art,  is 
decided  by  all  who  have  seen  and  studied  the  pure  wo^ 
of  the  Greeks. 

Italian  architecture  does  not  resemble  the  Grecian  any 
more  than  it  does  the  Gothic:   indeed  the  magnificent 
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temples,  we  fall  into  the  same  absurdity  that  the  Romans 
did  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  frequently 
repeated  the  saying  of  Persius : — 

"  In  Sanctis  quid  facit  aurum  ?" 

When  Greek  architecture  is  thoroughly  understood,  our 
edifices  will  not  only  be  less  expensive  in  their  construc- 
tion but  more  beautiful,  and  more  creditable  to  the  artists 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  whole  nation. 

Italy  may  justly  be  said  to  possess  not  only  the  most 
sumptuous^  but  the  most  perfect  buildings  in  Europe,  or 
the  wcHrld,  and  her  architecture  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  nation;  but  her  superiority  is  more  relative  than 
positive.  It  is  the  superiority  of  those  who  have  one  eye 
over  the  totally  blind.  With  regiet  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, she  has  not,  in  latter  days,  made  use  of  all  the 
•advantages  she  possesses. 

Qenxanj  and  the  north  have  not  hitherto  made  much 
progress  in  architecture. 

In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Greece,  the  arts  no  longer  are 
encouraged;  there  are  now  neither  painters,  sculptors, 
architects,  orators,  poets,  or  philosophers.  The  arts  and 
sciences  make  the  tour  of  the  world,  said  the  Czar  Peter; 
but  in  spite  of  this  correct  observation,  Grecian  taste 
seems  tardy  in  her  movement. 

France  has  not  been  what  she  now  is  above  a  century 
and  a  half:  the  multiplicity  of  her  great  men  have  eie* 
vated  her  to  a  degree  of  glory,  which  the  most  cultivated 
nations  will  find  difficult  to  surpass ;  but  in  architectural 
beauty,  notwithstanding  her  De  Lorme,  Mansard,  Perrault, 
Blondel,  &c.,  she  must  still  labour  hard  to  be  as  much 
admired  as  she  is  for  her  knowledge  of  arrangement  and 
mechanics. 

On  comparing  the  edifices  of  France  and  Italy,  it 
appears  as  if  the  architects  of  the  tvvo  countries  had 
derived  their  principles  from  different  sources.    A  variety 
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or  climate  and  habits  necessarily  produces  a  diflRerenoe  in 
architecture ;  but  this  ought  only  to  be  obsenrable  in  the 
materials,  in  accommodation,  and  apertures  for  the  intiD- 
duction  or  light  and  air,  in  the  form  of  the  roof,  or  oCh^ 
matters  connected  with  these  points;  never  to  the  appli- 
catioa  of  the  orders,  ornaments,  the  forms  of  dooim  or 
windows,  the  proportion  of  parts  to  the  whole.  These 
latter  should  be  conformable  to  rule,  aud  the  same  in  ereiy 
climate ;  the  laws  of  architecture  being  immutable. 

The  French  dislike  monotony  of  effect,  particalariy  in 
their  large  buildings.  M.  Blondel  could  not  endure  s 
design  that  was  without  projecting  masses,  or  numberless 
oraaments  between  the  windows,  which  he  considcvBd 
requisite  to  produce  what  in  France  is  termed  '*  more- 
ment"  and ''effect/* 

Palladio  has  giren  this  to  his  fa^es  by  gncefiil 
forms,  well-chosen  situations,  correct  profiling  of  his* 
orden  and  detail,  and  just  proportions.  Indeed  a  true 
brilliancy  of  effect  is  produced  by  an  arrangement  of 
columns,  as  we  see  them  in  the  Pantheon,  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  and  other  Roman  temples. 

The  English  have  always  admired  Italian  architecture. 
Wren,  Jones,  and  Burlington,  have  derived  from  that 
source  the  notions  of  beauty  which  they  have  given  to 
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cellent  statuaries  and  celebrated  painters;  among  these 
was  Velasquez,  admirable  in  his  management  of  the  chiaro 
oscuro  and  aerial  perspective  :  Rivera's  style  was  energetic, 
and  his  imitation  of  nature  accurate ;  with  a  freedom  of 
pencilling  he  expressed  the  pecuharities  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  skin  and  wrinkles,  with  great  truth  :  Murillo,  some- 
times powerful  and  natural,  at  others  soft  and  graceful : — 
but  every  thing  afterwards  declined,  so  that  deformity 
usurped  the  place  of  beauty,  and  a  general  confusion 
ensued.  At  length  Charles  III.  led  the  arts  into  their 
proper  path,  by  establishing  the  academy  of  San  Ferdi- 
nando ;  and  it  was  wisely  ordered  by  the  count  of  Florida 
Blanca,  that  no  one  should  build  without  the  approbation 
and  examination  of  this  academy.  Academicians  and  archi- 
tects of  merit  now  flourish  ;  among  which  Sabbatini  and 
others  have  left  many  proofs  of  their  ability.  Above  all 
these,  Villaneuva  shone  conspicuously ;  the  purity  of  his 
taste  was  founded  on  Grecian  simplicity ;  and  the  then 
prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  royal  Infantas,  his  brothers, 
understood  the  art  of  design  perfectly,  and  were  enabled 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  it.  If  courts,  noblemen, 
and  philosophers,  do  not  understand  art,  neither  painting, 
sculpture,  or  architecture,  can  flourish: — te  direct  any 
subject  properly,  we  must  first  study  the  principles  of  it 
ourselves. 
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Posi,  Paolo 354 

Postumiusy  C 86 

Podioeus 55 

Poooy  Giovanni  del 199 

P^Bo,  Andrea 253 

,  dal  Conte  Giro- 

lamo 359 

Preti,  Francesco    Maria  374 

Primatticcio,  Francesca    349 

Pteras    21 

Podscy 173 

Pujet,  Pierre 241 

Pyrbus 54 

Pytheus 55 

Q. 
Quirill 173 

R. 

Rabirius    90 

Raffiiello  d'  Urbino 218 

Rainxmdo,  Maestro  ....  135 

Rainaldi,  Girolamo 197 

,  Carlo    199 

Ravi,  Jean 155 

Raynelm 172 

Remigius 172 

Revesiy  Bruti  Ottavio  ..  186 

Revetty  Nicholas 394 

Rey  del  Antonio 342 

Rholus 19 

RhoKus IB 


Vol.  I.       II 

Richard 173 

Ridel,  Geffry 173 

Rimachi,  Huallpa  Ynca  157 

RodrigueZy  Ventura ....  322 

Rodulf,  Corrado 235 

Rogger 173 

Romaine,  Franpois  ....  364 

Rossi  d  eO  i  ovanui  Antonio         233 

de  Mattai   236 

Rosellini    197 

Ruiz,  Ferdinando 324 

326 

Rumalde 123 


S. 


Sabbatini 316 

Sacchetti,  Giambatista. . 
Salomon,  de  Gand  , . . .   148 
Salvi,  Kiccolo  ........ 

Satichei,  Filippo 

SanfeHce,  Ferdinaiido  . . 
Sangallo  du  Guiliano  . .  210 

di  Antonio    . .  213 

Antonio    ....  231 

San  Lucano 224 

Sanmicheliy   Michele  . .  249 

Satynis 55 

71 

Saurus 77 

Saiis,  Abbot  de 173 

Scala,  della  Giambatista 
Scalfuratio,  Gio\'anni  . .  242 
Scamozziy  Vincenza  .... 

Ottavio  Bertotti 

Scopas 58 

Scrivanoy  Pirro  Luigi  . . 

Sennamar 107 

Serlio  Sebastiano 346 

Servandoni  Niccola  .... 
Seni  de  Constantino    . . 

Severus 87 

Siloe,  Diego 320 

Silvani,  Gherardo 

Simeon 172 

Soria,  GiambiiUst;!  .... 

Sostraius  72 

Stjuliiot,  Jacques 

Spinthanis     22 

Squardnoj   Bernardo   . . 
Steeiie^    Pierre  Aroelie, 

and  Gilles 148 

Symmachus 119 

Stuart,  James 

Sugger ,,  143 


313 

322 
234 
317 


136 

93 
370 

56 


331 
143 


171 


168 


386 


368 


393 
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Vol.  U      U. 
Ptigm 

Talmftii,  WiUitim. , . , . ,  S89 

Tftlus  ,,., H 

T^rchcsius 33 

Taili,  Jacopd    ..,....,  303 

,  Aiiiomo 302 

Taylor,  Sir  Robert ....  398 

Teiicloli,  Marcheae  Ge«>- 

kmo ,..  329 

Tbeodoms, ... ....     IB 

TeolocopoU,  DciiDintco. .  328 
Tibaldr,  Domiuico    . ., ,  54 

TlHdiSanti TO 

Tietlaodus  , . .  ,. .*.   124 

Tiodns 130 

Totelli*  tiiujcoma, , , .  , ,  195 

Tmophuniwi    ♦.....,.,.       9 

IT. 

Urbftn    ..............  1T3 

Uritt,  (de)  Fi^tro 31 T 

Uiitamb€r,  Peter  of  . . , .   133 

V, 

Vaecar©,  Domenie  Ania^ 

nio *,  3^1 

VHldelFira,  de  Pietro  . .  323 
Valeriujs  of  Ostia  ..,,..  70 
Vanbmgh,  Sir  John ....  291 

Vmlle,  delta  Andrea  , . , ,  137 

Van  Campen,  Jacques. .  1S6 

Vanonej  Andrea 11 


VanviteUi,  Luigi  ^  *  • ,  • .  33t 

VftTOtari,  Dario  ...,.,•.  5T 

Vasari^  Georgia    *.....  t4 

VeaUjC*  Louis. IW 

V^ergara, , ,    ,....,.,,♦  3211 
\'elasquei,  Al^saiidra  , ,  fS$ 

Vidanna    .,.,,  319 

Vinci,  da,  Lcfonardo.  * ,  *  SI 3 
\  ilmvius,  PoUio  , .  ^ . . .     83 

Cerdo  ._._     ftS 

Vitonj,  Venturi  * W9 

Vivianus    ,  , 13^ 

Vittoria,  Ales^tidro  *  - . ,  ttB 

Voltemij  (da)  Franceseo  $1 

Warlewast     _......*♦  IT3 

WaJkelm , ..   IT2 

Walter ,.   172 

WatemUe^,  __,_..  in 
Westmorland^  eari  of  , .  fW 

Willmm  of  Wykeham  .,   ITO 
WiUtetetlua    ..........   Iff 

Wit^  de  Pierre  ..,,*--•  If 

Willelmus  .,,.«.«.••«.  14f 
Wren,  Sir  Clirislopte, ,  ifO 

Wyatt,  James   ....,.».  995 

Wyise    , .-,  Ml 


2, 

Zampierij  Doininico    . , 
Zoccoli,  Carfo  ..*-..,, 
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INDEX  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  MATTERS. 


A. 

ApRioEMTUM  embellished  and  improved,  vol.  i.  38. 
Aqueducts,  fourteen  erected  under  the  Cssars,  vol.  i.  80. 

built  by  Agrippa  at  Rome,  vol.  i.  80. 

-1 a  work  on,  by  Julius  Frontinus,  vol.  i.  91. 

at  Milan,  vol.  i.  214. 

at  Samos,  vol.  i.  20. 

at  Segovia,  in  Spain,  vol.  i.  314. 

Acqua  Felice  at  Rome,  vol.  ii.  83. 

Augustus  at  Rome,  vol.  ii.  87. 

Calzolo,  vol.  ii.  154. 

Alexandria  founded  and  described,  vol.  i.  70. 
Algebra  invented,  vol.  i.  325. 

Altar,  one  formed  of  the  horns  of  animals,  vol.  i.  15. 
Amphitheatres,  the  manner  of  covering  them  invented,  vol.  i.  78. 

Coliseum,  or  Colosseum,  at  Rome,  vol.  i.  89. 

erected  on  the  site  of  Nero's  house, 

vol.  i.  89. 

dismantled  for  modem  works,  vol.  i. 

190. 

intended  to  be  converted  into  a  fac- 

tory, vol.  ii.  83. 
Architects  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  little  or  no  account  of,  vol.  i. 

86. 
Architecture,  the  origin  of,  vol.  i.  xv. 

Essentials,  vol.  i.  xviii.;  its  changes,  xx. 

introduced  into  Macedonia  by  Alexander,  vol.  i. 

60. 

declined  in  Greece  after  the  first  Ptolemies,  and 

flourished  in  Egypt,  vol.  i.  74. 

civil  and  military  work  on,  vol.  i.  79. 

brought  to  great  perfection  under  Augustus,  vol.  i. 

80. 

Grecian,  influenced  by  climate,  vol.  i.  82. 

declined  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 

vol.  i.  104. 
9      Gothic,  abandoned  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  Alfonzo 
VI.,  vol.  i.  134,  312. 
a  work  on,  by  Leon  Baptista  Alberli,  vol.  i.  192. 
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Arrangement  of  (edifices,  and  of  a  city,  vol  L  Ivu 

— —  of  private  buildings,  voL  u  IvUi. 

Arches,  vol,  I  k\%.:  vol.  ii,  1*2^. 

witbout  pedestals,  vol,  li.  1 19» 

at  Verona,  vol,  i,  85. 

of  Cotistantiue,  vol.  ii»  124. 

numerous,  in  China,  vol.  i-  B5. 

* '  of  GalienuB  at  Rome,  vol,  i*  104, 

of  Septimiui  Sevenis  at  Rome,  vol.  i.  104;   voL  ii,  lt4* 

of  Tmjan,  voL  i,  94  p 

^  of  Titus,  vol  ii,  124, 

— ^  many  rtiised  by  DoiDitian,  not  triumphal,  voU  i.  85* 

erected  at  Venice  on  the  arriTal  of  Heary  III,,  vol-  it. 

36, 

— at  Vicen^a,    leading   to  Madonna  del  Monte  Bcrioo^ 

vol.  ii.  40, 

at  Padua,  in  honour  of  Alvise  Valareaso,  voL  ii,  I3S. 

Fauxboiirg  St.  Antoine,  voL  ii,  229, 

Vienna,  vol,  ii*  300, 

AfseiiaJs,  Berlin,  desig^n  for^  vol,  ii.  260, 

Athos,  monntf  designed  to  be  cut  into  the  form  of  a  giant»  vol,  h 

70, 
Athens,  a  square  and  tribunal  at,  voL  i,  %9^ 
Athenians,  celebrated  for  tlie  magnificence  of  their  ediUces,  toL  i. 

42. 
Attic,  xxv4ii. 
Avila,  a  town  in  Bpain,  rebuilt,  voL  i*  134,  135. 


Babylon  founded  by  Queen  Semiramis,  vol.  i.  1. 

described,  and  an  account  of  its  magnitude,  vol.  i.  2. 

Balbec  and  its  buildings  described,  vol.  i.  60. 

its  remains  almost  equal  those  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  66. 

Bagdat  erected  put  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  vol.  i.  121. 
Bajitanus,  the  mountain  of  that  name  cut  into   the  figure  of 

Semirisimis,  vol.  i.  70. 
Balustrades,  where  used,  and  their  proportions,  xlix. 
Barrier  of  an  ancient  stadium  descnhed,  vol.  i.  36. 
Basilica  at  Fano,  erected  by  Vitruvius,  vol.  i.  4. 
of  Hercules,  at  Ravenna,  vol.  i.  109. 

Plotina,  at  Nismes,  vol.  i.  99. 

of  Neptune,  at  Rome,  restored,  vol  i.  98. 

of  Ulpia,  at  Rome,  vol.  i,  94. 

Baptistery  at  Pisa  described,  vol.  i.  128. 
Basements,  their  intention,  xlvii. 

Baths,  one  hundred   and  eighteen   publici  erected    under  the 
Ceesars,  vol.  i.  80. 
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Bath  of  Agrippa  at  Rome,  vol.  i.  80. 

Titus  at  Rome,  erected,  vol.  i.  89. 

Trajan  at  Rome,  vol.  i.  94. 

Agrippina  at  Rome,  vol.  i.  99. 

Dioclesian,  vol.  i.  104. 

Esculapius  at  Epidaurus,  vol.  i.  102. 

at  Viterbo,  restored,  vol.  i.  197. 

Beauty,  on,  as  connected  with  architecture,  xxi. 
Bolsena,  two  small  temples  in  the  lake  of,  vol.  i.  232. 
Borgo,  St.  Sepulchro,  Pliny's  Tuscan  villa  at,  vol.  i.  92. 
Bricks,  first  made  at  Athens,  vol.  i.  15, 
Bridge  over  the  Thracian  Bosphoms,  vol.  i.  37. 

at  Baia,  vol.  i.  87. 

over  the  Volturno,  vol.  i.  91. 

over  the  Danube,  vol.  i.  95. 

Focheu,  in  China,  Loyang  also,  vol.  i.  95.' 

over  the  Tagus,  and  its  triumphal  arch,  vol.  i.  97. 

at  Merida,  in  Spain,  vol.  i.  97. 

^lius,  vol.  i.  99. 

Ustamber,  vol.  i.  134. 

on  the  Ebro,  vol.  i.  136. 

near  St.  Domingo,  vol.  i.  136. 

— —    at  Nagera,  vol.  i.  136. 

Rialto,  wooden  one,  vol.  i.  139. 

design  for,  vol.  ii.  37,  94. 

erected,  vol.  ii.  125. 

at  Amaranto,  vol.  i.  147. 

near  Tui,  in  Galicia,  vol.  i.  148. 

at  Cavez,  vol.  i.  148. 

over  the  Tagus,  vol.  i.  154. 

of  Peru,  how  constructed,  vol.  i.  161. 

at  Florence,  an  old  one,  vol.  i.  167. 

of  the  Holy  Trinity  at,  vol.  ii.  48. 

of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  design  for  covering,  vol.  i.  193. 

Sisto.vol.  i.  198. 

at  Cuenca,  in  Spain,  vol.  i.  199. 

over  the  Danube  rebuilt,  vol.  i.  201. 

at  Pisa,  an  ingenious  one  constnicted  during  a  siege, 

vol.  i.  212. 

Pont  Neuf,  at  Paris,  erected,  vol.  ii.  57. 

over  the  Tiber  at  Borghetto,  vol.  ii.  84. 

Nuremberg,  vol.  ii.  128. 

of  Sighs,  at  Venice,  vol.  ii.  127. 

of  Verona  repaired,  vol.  i.  237. 

of  Ceesar  over  the  Rhone,  some  observations  on,  vol.  i. 

237. 

at  Paris,  two  built  over  the  Seine,  vol.  i.  237. 

Rialto,  at  Venice,  vol.  i.  274. 

at  Verona,  the  third  arch  the  largest  in  Italy,  vol.  i.  239. 

of  St.  Maria  at  Rome,  strengthened,  vol.  i.  285. 
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Bridge  at  Capua  built,  vol,  i*  3 1 ! . 

-^ «  of  Almaraz,  over  tlie  Tagus,  toL  i*  317. 

at  Segovia,  vol*  i*  340, 

^ ^  al  Pisa,  of  one  arch,  vol,  i.  172. 

— — ^  at  Terni  over  the  Nera,  vol.  ii.  108, 

at  Paris,  Pont  NmU  vol.  iL  254> 

—  Westminster  built,  voL  it.  397, 

.= Blackfriars,  vol.  ii.  S97, 

Maestricht,  vol,  ii.  304. 

— ^ —  ^Qy&\f  at  Parb,  finished,  vol.  li.  304. 
— at  Sens,  vol*  ii<  328. 

Monteraufaot-Yonne,  of  wood,  vol-  ii-  328. 

CRrnpanile  at  Arezzo,  vol  i*  144,  139, 

—  Bologna,  removed  35  feet,  vol.  i.  201. 

—  Barbara  Santa,  the  fine&t  in  Italy,  vol.  i.  302. 

Florence,  belonging  to  St.  Maria  del  Fiore»  voL  i 

164,  167, 

Mantna,  S,  Barbara,  vol.  i,  30*2. 

Naples,  St*  Chiara,  vol.  i,  168, 

Rome,  on  the  Carapidoglio,  vol.  ii*  131. 

Rotterdam,  mentioned,  vol.  i*  143- 

Pisa,  described,  voL  i.  142,  167, 

— -^  tliatoftlieAngiistinea,  described,  vol.  i.  150. 

Strasbnrgh,  vol.  i.  156. 

Venice,  St*  Marco,  vol,  i,  139,  242. 

^—  Verona,  of  the  cathedral  at,  vol.  i,  t55. 

Canal,  one  intended  to  be  cut  to  Rome  from  the  sea,  vol.  i. 

of  the  Adour  in  France,  vol,  ii.  55* 

—     from  lake  Avemus  to  the  Tiber,  vol.  i,  89. 

.Mortesana,  rendered  navigable,  vol.  i.  214. 

Navilio  at  Bologna,  vol.  ii.  18. 

in  the  gardens  at  Versailles,  vol.  ii.  249. 

Castle,     Aquila,  new  one  constructed  at,  vol.  ii.  56. 
— ' Ancona. 

Berlin,  a  design  for,  vol.  ii.  260. 

Casale  de  Monferrato,  vol.  i.  251. 

Chambord,  in  France,  vol.  ii.  17. 

Civita  Castellana,  vol.  i.  213. 

. Florence,  ducal  palace,  vol.  i.  166. 

Koningsbergh,  new  wing  added  to,  vol.  ii.  260. 

Montefiascone,  vol.  i.  212. 

Naples,  Viearia,  vol.  i.  139,  149. 

St.  Elmo,  vol.  i.  168. 

Vovo,  vol.  i.  139,  149. 

Nuovo  finished,  vol.  i.  152,  163,  190, 

Rome,  St.  Angelo,  vol.  i.  197. 

Perugia,  vol.  ii.  1. 

Potsdam,  vol.  ii.  260. 

Rochester,  vol.  i.  172 

Venice,  vol.  i.  251. 
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Castlo,  Windsor,  vol.  i.  170;  vol.  ii.  396. 
Churchei.  Albaro,  S.  Bernardo,  vol.  ii.  53. 

Ancona,  San  Ciriaco,  vol.  i.  152;  vol.  ii.  339. 

Santo  Agostino,  vol.  ii.  339. 

Angarano,  La  Trinita,  vol.  ii.  379. 

Aquila,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

San  Bemsutlino  erected,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 

Santa  Caterina  della  Routa,  vol.  ii.  365. 

Arezzo,  vol.  i.  144. 

Dominican  convent  of,  or  San   Dominico, 

vol.  i.  151. 

the  cathedral,  or  Duomo,  vol.  i.  152. 


Arienzo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

that  of  the  Capuchins  at,  vol.  ii.  336. 

Assisi,  church  and  convent  of,  149- 

di  Francesco,  vol.  i.  197,  rebuilt,  198. 

Madonna  degli  Angeli,  vol.ii.  10,  18. 

Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  cathedral  of,  vol.  ii* 

321. 
Bassano,  S.  Giambatista,  vol.  ii.  379. 
Bergamo,  the  cathedral  of,  vol.  i.  187. 
Benevento,  Religiosi  in  San  Giorgio,  vol.  ii.  336. 
Bologna,  B.  Virgine  di  Rho,  vol.  ii.  62. 
del  Borgo,  vol.  ii.  64. 

Madonna,  near  San  Celso,  vol.  ii.  62. 

— Corpus  Domini,  vol.  ii.  246. 

— Dominican  church  and  convent,  vol.  i.  150. 

. San  Michele,  in  Bosco,  gate  of,  vol.  i.  227. 

Monti  Oliveto  embellished,  vol.  i.  227. 

San  Petronio,  designs  made  for,  vol.  i.  227 ; 

vol.  ii.  10. 

•  designs  made  for,  vol.  ii.  38. 

the  facade  of,  vol.  i.  301 . 

ditto,  vol.  ii.  17. 

galleries  and  choir  of,  vol.  ii.  246. 


Bosco,    church    and    convent  of  the   Dominicans, 

vol.  ii.  53. 
Calvi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

convent  of  Alcanterini,  vol.  ii.  336. 

Caprarola,  in  the  papal  states. 

Padri  Scalzi  erected,  vol  ii.  198. 

Capua.     S.  Giovanni  built,  vol.  ii.  321. 

Carpi.  Cathedral  built  after  the  rules  of  Vitruvius, 

vol.  i.  227. 
Castel  Franco. 

S.  Liberale,  vol.  ii.  375. 

Caselle,  in   the    neighbourhood  of, 

vol.  ii.  378. 

Salvatronda,  vol.  ii.  378. 
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Chill  chi-».  Cuatel  Fninca. 


Totiibob,  voi.  li,  37  S, 
Valla,  voL  ii,  378. 


Carbonari,  in  iKe  kingdom  of  Naples. 

St.  Gjovanot,  vol  i.  168;   voL  ii.  318. 

CfiBto,  in  the  papal  states. 

Biagio,  the  bell-tower  set  upright,  vol,  i.  201. 

CoiDO*  Cu|Jola  of  the  cathedral  finished,  voL  ij.  310* 
Cutignano,  m  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  vol.  ti.  336* 

Ekglaitb. 

Alban's,  J^t,  vol.  I  173,  174,  175,  177. 

Bangor  cathedral,  vol*  i.  177. 

Batli  Abbey  church,  vol,  L  172,  177. 

Birmingham,  St.  Philip*s  chnrch  at,  voL  ii.  29 L 

Bristol  catliedral,  vol  i.  176,  177,  178. 

Canterbury  caihedml,  vol,  i.  172,  173,  175, 176,  177, 

178, 
Carlisle  cathedral,  vol,  i.  HG,  177. 
Chiche&ter  cathedral  J  voL  i.  175,  176, 
Croyland  abbey,  voL  I  179, 
David's,  St*  vol  l  173,  175,  176,  177. 
Derby,  new  church  at,  vol  jj-  297. 
Durham  cadiedral,voK  L  172,  173,  174,  176* 
Evesham  abbey,  vol.  u  172^  177. 
Edniundsbury,  St.  vol.  I  173,  174,  175- 
Ely  cathedral,  voK  i-  172,  173,  176. 
Exeter  cathedral,  vol.  I  173,  175,  176,  177. 
Greenwich,  vol.  ii.  385. 
Hereford  cathedral,  vol.  i.  172,  173,  174,  177,  178. 
Landaff  cathedral,  vol.  i.  173,  177. 
London.     Allhallows  the  Great,  Thames  Street,  vol.  ii. 
278. 

,  Bread  Street,  vol.  ii.  278. 

,  Lombard  Street,  vol.  ii.  278. 

St.  Alban,  Wood  Street,  vol.  ii.  279. 

St.  Anne  and  Agnes,  Aldersgate,vol.  ii.  279. 

,  Limehouse,  vol.  ii.  288. 

St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  vol.  ii.  279. 

,  Wardrobe,  Blackfriars,  vol.  ii. 

279. 

St.  Antholin,  Budge  Row,  vol.  ii.  279. 

St.  Austin,  Watling  Street,  vol.  ii.  280. 

St.  Bartholemew,  Royal  Exchange,  vol.  ii. 
280. 

St.  Bennet,  Gracechurch  Street,  vol,  ii. 
280. 

— ■- — ,  Paul's  Wharf,  vol.  ii.  280. 

St.  Bennet,    Fink,    Threadntedle    Street, 
vol.  ii.  280. 
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Churches.  London.     St.  Bride,  Fleet  SUeet,  vol.  ii.  280. 

Christ  Churchy  Jiewgate  Street,  vol.  ii.  280. 

Spitalfields,  vol.  ii.288. 

St.  Christopher-le-Stocks,    Broad   Street, 

vol.  ii.  281.    •  .^ 
St.  Clement's  Danes,  Strand,  vol.  ii.  281. 

r,  East  Cheap,  vol.  ii.  281. 

St.  Dionis,  Fenchurch  Street,  vol.  ii.  281. 
St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East,   Billingsgate, 

vol.  ii.  28  L 
St.  Edmund  the  King,  Lombard  Street, 

vol.ii.  281. 
St.  George,  Botolph  Lane,  vol.  ii.  281. 

,  Middlesex,  vol.  ii.  288. 

,  Bloomsbiiry,  vol.  ii.  288. 

Hannover  Square,  vol.  ii.  385. 


St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  vol.  ii.  383. 
St.  James,  Garlick  Hill,  vd.  ii.  281. 

,  Westminster,  vol.  ii.  282. 

St.  John's,  Westminster,  vol.  ii.  291. 
St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  Guildhall,  vol.  ii.  282. 
St.  Luke's,  Old  Street  Road,  vol.  ii.  385. 
St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  vol.  ii.  2d2. 
St.  Margaret  Pattens,  RckmI  Lane,  vol.  ii . 
282. 

,  Lothbury,  vol.  ii.  282. 

St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  vol.  ii.  283. 

in  the  Fields,  vol.  ii.  297. 

St.  Mary,  Abchurch,  vol.  ii.  283. 

Aldermanbury,  vol.  ii.  283. 

Aldermary,  Bow  Lane,  v.  ii.  283. 

le  Bow,  Cheapside,  vol.  ii.  283. 

Magdalen,  Old  Fish  Street,  vol. 


ii.  283. 


283. 


Somerset,  Thames  Street,  vol.  ii. 


in  tlie  Strand,  vol.  ii.  297. 

at  Hill,  Billingsgate,  vol.  ii.  284. 

Woolnoth,  Lombard  Street,  vol. 

ii.  288. 
St  Matthew,  Friday  Street,  vol.  ii.  284. 
St.  Michael,  Basmghall  Street,  vol.  ii.  284. 

,  Queenhithe,  vol.  ii.  284. 

,  Crooked  Lane,  vol.  ii.  284. 

,  Comhill,  vol.  ii.  284. 

,  Royal,  College Hai,vol.ii. 284. 

,  Wood  Street,  vol.  ii.  284. 

St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street,  vol.  ii.  285. 
,  Poultry,  vol.  ii.  285. 
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Choicbet.   LondoD.  St  Nicholas,  Cole  Abbey,  Old  Fiah  Street, 
vol.  ii.  285. 

St  Glare,  Jcwtv,  toI.  ii.  285. 

,  Soutiiwark,  toI.  ii.  383. 

St  Paul,  cathedral  of,  described,  voL  iL 
273. 

St.  Peter,  Comhill,  toI.  ii.  285. 

,  Westminster,  repaired,  vol.  ii. 

287. 

St.  Sepulchre,  Snowhill,  vol.  ii.  285. 

St  Stephen,  Walbrook,  vol.  ii.  285. 

Coleman  Street,  vol.  ii.  286. 

St.  Swithin,  Cannon  Street,  vol.  ii.  286. 

St.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  Ches^de.  vol.  ii. 
286. 
Lincoln  cathedral,  vol.  i.  172,  173,  174. 
Litchfield  cathedral,  vol.  i.  173,  175,  177. 
Norwich  cathedral,  vol.  i.  172,  173,  174,  176,  177, 

178. 
Oxford  cathedral,  vol.  i.  177. 
Peterborough  cathedral,  vol.  i.  173,  175,  176. 
Rochester  cathedral,  vol.  i.  172,  173,  175. 
Salisbury  cathedral,  vol.  i.  173. 
Southampton,  vol.  ii.  395. 
Wapping,  vol.  ii.  392. 
Wells  cathedral,  vol.  i.  174,  176,  177. 
Windsor,  St.  George's  chapel,  vol.  i.  177. 
Winchester  cathedral,  vol.  i.  172,  173,176,  177, 178. 
Westminster,  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  rol.  i.  177. 
York  cathedral,  vol.  i.  173,  174,  176. 

Ferrara.   Monte  Oliveto,  vol.  ii.  246. 

Monastery  of,  vol.  ii.  246. 
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Churches.  Florence.  S.  Lorenzo,  vol.  i.  183. 

the  ta^ade  designed,  vol.  L 

219,  303. 

second  sacristy  of,  vol.  i.  273. 

third  sacristy  in,  vol.  ii.  157. 


S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  vol.  i.  153. 

— lantern  or  cupola,  vol.  i.  222. 

model  for  the  altar  and  choir,  vol.  i. 

223. 

facade  of  wood  erected,  vol.  i.  302. 

designs  made  for,  vol.  ii.  148. 

designs  made  for,  vol.  ii.  172. 

S.  Majano,  campanile  of,  vol.  i.  222. 

S.  Maria  Magg^ore  enlarged,  vol.  i.  139. 
Novella,  vol.  i.  193. 

on  the  Amo,  vol.  i.  149. 

S.  Maddalena  de  Pazzi,  cloister  of,  v.  i.  210. 
Ionic  order,  copied  from 

an  ancient  fragment,  vol.  i.  210 
S.  Michele  degli  Antenori,  vol.  ii.  157. 
8.  Nunziata,  or  the  Annunciation,  vol.  i.  187, 

189. 

; —  the  tribune  erected,  vol.  i.  193. 

a  loggia  erected  at,  vol.  ii.  130. 

Ogni  Santi  erected,  vol.  ii.  157. 
Oratorio,  Padre  dell',  vol.  ii.  173. 
La  Pace,  the  convent  of,  vol.  ii.  70. 
S.  Servi,  vol.  i.  189. 
Spirito  Santo,  vol.  i.  185. 

-  sacristy  of,  very  elegant,  vol.  i. 


216. 


217. 


chapel  del  Sagramento,  vol.  i. 

■  asylum  of  the  sacristy,  v.  i.  21 7. 
•  campanile  of,  erected,  v.  i.222. 
choir  and  great  altar  of,  vol.  ii. 


130. 

Stimmate,  vol.  ii.  171. 
S.  Teresa  del  Gesu,  vol.  ii.  155. 
S.  Trinita  and  Monastery,  vol.  i.  151. 

faqade  of,  vol.  ii.  68. 

Teatini,  church  and  monastery,  vol.  ii.  171. 

France.  Amiens  cathedral  commenced,  vol.  i.  145. 
Chalons  church  and  cathedral,  vol.  i.  116. 
Chartres  cathedral  rebuilt,  vol.  i.  138. 
Clermont.  Notre  Dame  at,  vol.  i.  115. 
Coulanges,  vol.  ii.  332. 
Dijon.    Chapel  des  Etats  at,  vol.  ii.  306. 
Lyons.    Cistercians,  vol.  ii.  304. 
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Churches,  Lyons.  St.  Juste»  vol.  it,  304. 
Dunes,  in  Flanders,  vol,  i.  148. 
Marseilles.    Capuchina  erected,  vol.  ii.  242, 

La  Charite,  vol.  ii.  242. 
Paris.  Assumption^  near  the  gate  of  Su  HoDOn 
vol.ii.  180. 
St.  Anna  erected,  vol*  ii.  240. 
BlancB  Manteaux,  voU*  147, 
St.  Chapellcp  voL  i,  147. 
St.  Catherine  du  Val  des  Ecoliera,  vol.  L  I47j 
Des  Chartreux,  voL  i,  147. 
Des  Cordelliers,  vol.  i.  147. 
La  Charite,  vol.  ii.  298. 
St.  Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie,  vol,  i.  147. 

Rouge,  vol.  ii^  194. 

St,  Dennis  erected,  voL  L  121,  143. 

the  Annunciation  at,  voL  ii.  252. 

Enfanstrouvea,in  Rue  St,  Antoine,  voLii.l78« 

Feuillans,  in  Rue  St.  Honore,  voL  ii.  178* 

— — ■ —  ia^jade  for,  vol.  ii.  255. 

Germain^  fonnerly  St.  Vincent,  vol.  i.  115, 

St.  Ger\'aise,  vol.  ii.  145. 

H6teldeDieu,  vol.  i.  147. 

Invalids,  finished,  vol.  ii.  252. 

St.  Louis  du  Louvre,  built,  vol.  it.  329. 

La  Madeline,  vol.  ii.  307. 

Des  Mathurins,  vol.  i.  147* 

Merci,  de  la,  vol.  ii.  327. 

Minimefi,  in  the  Place  Royal,  vol.  ii.  178* 

N6tre  Danie,  built,  vol.  i.  146,  155. 

' ,  chapel  of  Louis  XIIL  voL  it. 

298. 
Oratoire  in  Rue  St.  Honor4biiilip  vol.  iu  237. 
Pri^raontres,  vol.  ii.  194, 
Porte   Royale,    in  Fauxbourg    St,   Jaques,! 

vol.  ii.  254. 
Quatre  Nations,  college  of,  voL  ii,  194, 
Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  237. 
St,  Rocho,  erected,  vol.  ii.  238. 

— ,  portico  of,  vol.  ii.  298. 

Sorbonne,  erected,  voL  ii.  238. 

St.  Sulpice,  design  for,  vol.  ii.  194. 

,  facade,  vol.  ii.  332. 

Val  de  Grace,  vol.  ii.  179. 

—  finished,  vol.  ii.  181. 

Victoire,  the  choir  and  altar  of,  vol.  ii,  303. 
Visitation,  Rue  St  Antoine,  vol.  ii,  178. 
Rennes.  Clock -tower,  and  garrison  of,  voL  ii.  306. 
Rheims  ralhedral  built,  vol.  i.  123,  155, 
St.  Ni^aise  at,  voL  i.  155. 
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Churches.         Vincennes.    The  holy  chapel  at,  vol.  i.  146. 

Sens.      Great  altar  in  the  cathedral,  vol.  ii.  333. 
Tours.    The  Annunciation  at,  built,  vol.  ii.  238. 

Foligno,  in  the  Papal  States. 

Holv  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  334. 

Catnedral  of,  restored,  vol.  ii.  339. 
Frascati,  in  the  Papal  States. 

Cathedral  of,  vol.  ii.  270. 
Genoa.   St.  Ambrozio,  vol.  ii.  14. 

Annunziata,  design  for,  vol.  ii.  242. 

S.  Bernardo,  erected,  vol.  ii.  53. 

S.  Catarina,  very  susceptible  of  improvement, 
vol.  ii.  66. 

S.  Domenico,  the  choir  of,  vol.  ii.  155. 

Gesu,  college  of,  vol.  ii.  171. 

Lorenzo  Metropolitana,  vol.  ii.  14. 

Madonna  de  Carignano,  vol.  ii.  2. 

two  statues  in,  vol.  ii.  242. 

S.  Matteo,  rebuilt,  vol.  ii.  65. 

Germany. 

Einsidlen,  and  monastery,  vol.  i.  124. 

Fuelda,  cathedral  at,  vol.  ii.  265. 

Metz.  St.  Louis  des  Ditmes  Chanoines,  vol.  ii.  346. 

Prague.  S.  Maria  Dettinga,  vol.  ii.  240. 

Saltzburg.  The  cathedral  of^  erected,  vol.  ii.  96. 

Nostra  Signora,  cupola  of,  vol.  ii.  301. 
Strasbourgh,  vol.  i,  1 56. 
Vienna.  Several  modernised  at,  vol.  ii.  254. 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  vol.  ii.  301. 
UpsaL  Dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  vol.  i.  145. 

Imola.  S.  Francesco,  vol.  i.  166. 
Loretto,  in  the  Papal  States,  vol.  i.  191. 

S.  Madonna  embellished,  vol.  i.  233. 
Santa  Casa,  erected  in,  vol.  ii.  150. 
Lucca.  Serviti,  the  large  marble  altar  of,  vol.  ii.  54. 
Macerata.  Misericordia,  chapel  of,  vol.  ii.  339. 
Mantua.  S.  Andrea,  vol.  i.  193; 

cupola  of,  finished,  vol.  ii.  310. 

S.  Barbara,  erected,  vol.  ii.  67. 
S.  Benedetto,  dome  rebuilt,  vol.  i.  301. 
Cathedral,  facade  of,  erected,  vol.  i.  247. 
Milan.  S.  Celso,  facade  of,  vol.  ii.  10. 

Certosa  of  ravia,  belonging  to  the  Carthu- 
sians, vol.  ii.  60. 
Cathedral,  vol.  i.  183;  vol.  ii.  60. 

'  faqade  of,  vol.  ii.  310,  339. 

S.  Ignazio,  or  the  Jesuits*,  vol.  ii.  62. 
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Churches*  Milaiu  S.  Lorenzo,  built,  vol,  ii.  62, 
S.  Saiim,  vol,  i.  198. 
S.  ViUore,  erected,  voL  ii,  10. 
Modena.  S,  Agogtino,  erected,  much  admired,  vaK 
246. 
S.  Vincenzo  erected,  vol.  ii.  239.  _ 

Monaco.    Madonna,  mauisoleuin,  called    11   Bavamr 

vol  ii.  27. 
Mondavio.     S.  Pietro,  unequalled  in  beauty,  voh  i.^ 
248.  W 

Montalto.     Parochial,  vol.  ii.  197. 
Montefiasrone,  cathedral  of,  voL  L  249;  x'ol.  u,  265- 
Montejjorxio.     Parochial  one  of,  vol.  ii,  20 h 
Moute  Pulciauo.  Madonna,  a  beautiful  church,  voL  i., 

213. 
Monterano.     Scolopj  erected,  vol.  ii.  236. 
Murano,     Eniiliana  de  Camaidolesi,  vol.  i.  244. 
Naples*  S.  Ap^ostino,  near  the  Mint,  rebuilt,  vol,  OA 
245. 
Alvina,  vol.  ii.  318. 

S.  Apostolt.  house  of  the  Teatini,  vol.  ii.  88| 
— — -^ — ,  church  of,  vol,  ii.  88, 
S.  Anna  of  the  Lombards,  chapel  in,  vol. 

85. 
S.  Caterina  a  Fonnello,  vol.  i.  226. 
Cathedral,    mentioned   as   a   Gothic   work|^ 

vol.  i.  151. 
Chapel  of  the  Treasury,  voL  ii.  88. 
Certosa,  or  Carthusian,  vol.  i.  168. 
S.  Chiara,  vol.  i.  168. 
Delia  Croce,  and  monastery,  vol.  i,  168. 
Concezione,  at  Monte  Calvario,  vol.  ii.  321. | 

— ,  at  San  Luigi  di  Palazzo,  vol  ii. 

34L 
Constantinopoli,  Madonna  di,  voK  ii.  182, 
S.  Domenica  Maggiore,  voL  i.  152. 

— restored,  vol.  L  224. 

— —  cha[jel    of,    vol.  iL 

182. 
Donna  Alvina,  vol.  ii.  318, 
Divino  Amore,  erected,  vol.  ii.  245. 
S.  Francesco  Saverio,  fa<;ade  of,  vol.  ii»  182. 
S.  Gaudioso,  staircase  of,  vol.  ii.  182. 
S,  Gennaro,  chapel  of  the  treasury  of,  vol*  ii. 

182. 
I]  Geroniint,  belongings  to  the  Fatlieis  del*  J 

Oratorio,  vol.  ii,  71. 
11  Gesu,  now  II  Salvatore,  vol.  i.  224, 

Vecchio,  now  the  university,  vol.  t«] 

298.  •  ' 
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Churches.  Naples,  II  Gesu  Nuovo,  principal  altar  of,  vol .ii.  18*2. 
S.  Giacomo,  voL  L    310,    330. 
tombs  in»  voL  i.  310. 


S.  Giorgio  du  Genovesi,  voL  ».  310. 
S.  Giovanni  e  Ma^g:iore»  vol.  i.  152. 
— — ^ —  delle    Monache,    without 


the 


Portu  Alba,  erectjed,  vol.  ii.  245* 
S.  Giroiamo    delle    Monachej    modernised, 

vol.  ii.  245. 
S,  Gregorio  Armeno,  vol.  ii.  71. 
S.  Giuseppe,  vol.  i.  224. 
Jesuits,  at,  vol.  ii.  318. 
S.  Lorenzo,  vol.  i.  151,  168; 

*— —  f a<;ade ,  vol .  ii .  318. 

S.   Maria   dcUa   Nuova,   completed,   vol.  i. 

152,  163. 
S.  Maria  degli   Angioli^  at  Pizzo  Falcone, 

vol.  ii.  88. 
8.  Maria  EgtEiaca,  vol*  t.  224. 
,  in  the  Borgo  della  Virgine,  vol.  ii. 

318. 
S.  Maria  delle  Graiie,  vol.  i.  168, 
S.  Marcellino  erected,  vol.  ii.  341. 
S.  Mich  el  e  erected,  vol.  ii.  321. 
De*  Miracoli,  vol.  ii.  245. 
Monte  della   Misericordia,  erected,  vol.  u*. 

244. 

Oliveto,  vol.  i.  192. 

—  della  Pieta,  vol,  ii.  71. 

de  Poveri,  rebuilt,  vol.  ii.  245. 

Virgiae,  near  Gesu  Vecchio,  vol.  ii. 

321. 
Della  Nunziata  built,  vol.  i.  311;  voK  ii.  341. 
Nunziatella,  near  Pizzo  Falcone,  vol.  ii.  318. 
Deir  Oratorio,  vol.  ii.  71. 
Poutano,  vol.  i.  192. 
Rotouda,  vol.  ii.  341. 
Regina  Coili  modernised,  vol.  ii.  318. 
Santo  Spirito  rebuilt,  vol.  li.  71. 
Sapieuza,  facade  of,  vol,  ii.  182. 
11  Seggio  di  Nido,  vol.  i.  226. 
S.  Severino,  erected,  vol.  i.  225. 
cloister  at,  vol.  I  192 ;  vol.  ii* 

182. 
tomb    of    Andrea    Bonifaccio, 

vol.  i.  310. 
Della  Stella  rebuilt,  vol.  i.  226. 
S.  Teresa  degli  Scabri,  faqade  of,  vol.  ii,  182. 
S.  Trinitadi  Palazzo  modernised,  vol  i.  298. 
Orvietto,     S.Maria,  vol.  i.  151. 
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Churches.  Orvielto,  San  Doraeirichmo,  voL  i.  249- 
Padova,  or  Padua* 

S,  Antonio,  aJtar-piece  of,  vol-  i.  299. 

sepulchre  of  Alessandro  Cent 

vol  ii,  28, 
Certosa,  vol  ii.  370. 

Gli  Eremetani,  or  Hermiia^e,  vol*  i.  141. 
S.  GmftLiiia,  erected  in  the  harmonic  medtunip 
vol.  i.  299. 

'    facade    of,   designed^    voL 


377. 


—  cloister  of,  vol.  i.  241- 


Pisa. 


S.  Lucia,  vol.  ii.  370. 

Madonna  della  Cirazie,  voL  i,  245. 

«- —  called  the  Rotunda,  vol.  i.  245. 

S,  Rosa,  voL  ii.  370. 
Monte  di  Pieta,  vol.  ii,  136. 
Dellc  Torresino,  vol  ii.  370. 
Pavia.  Carthusian  monastery  of,  vol,  ii,  60. 
Perugia.     Monte  Morcino*  voL  ii,  334. 
San  Francesco,  vol.  li.  J  8. 
Olivatani,  vol.  ii.  339. 
Pe^arOi  8.  Giovanni  Batttsta  huik,  vol.  i.  247, 
Madalena,  vol.  ii,  339. 
Cathedral,  voL  i.  125,  163. 
De  Cavalieri,  vol.  ii.  69. 
S,  Michele,  vol.  i.  150. 
S.  Stephano^  and  dwellings  for  the  Cavaliei?, ' 
vol  ii.  24, 
Piatoja.  S.  Martiiio»vol  i.  128. 
S.  Andrea*  vol  i.  1.39, 
S.  Gioviinni,  vol  i.  166. 
Mad.  del  UmiUla,  vol  i.  209. 

-- — — —  the  beautiful   cupoU  of, 

vol  ii.  24. 
Puglia.  Monte  Gargano,  vol  n.  381. 
Rim  in  r,  in   the  Papal   States.   S.   Francesco,  muclt 
admired,  vol  I  194. 

Rome,  S.  Adriiuio  restored,  vol  il  134, 

8,  A^ese,  in  Piazzi  Navona,  facade  of,  vol  il 

190,  198. 
S.  AgostJno,  saciisty  of,  vol  ii.  335. 

'  a  group   of  statues  of  8.  Aima, 

Christ,  &C.V0II  217. 

—    convent    of,   erected,     vol    ii 


339- 

S.  Alessio,  Bagni  chapel,  vol.  ii.  335, 
8.  Anastasia,  great  altar  in,  vol  ti.  133. 
%ade  of,  vol  ii.  134, 
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Churches.    Rome.  S.  Andrea  della  Fratte,  vol.  ii.  189. 

di  Ponte  MoHe,  on  the  Via  Fla- 

minia,  vol.  iL  19. 

deilaVaUe,  vol.  ii.  88,  130. 

-  choir   and    cupola  of. 


vol.  ii.  141. 

facade  of,  vol.  ii.  200, 

-  Genette  chapel,  V.  ii.  264. 


dell*  Anima,  square  fa9ade  erected,  vol.  i. 

211. 

■    -  The  tomb  of  Adrian  VI.  vol.  i. 

228. 
S.  Antonio,  of  the  Portuguese,  erected,  vol.  ii. 

134. 

Zampaj  chapel,  vol.  ii.  334. 

S.  Apollinare  erected,  voL  ii.  364. 

S.  S.  Apostoli  modernised,  vol.  ii.  200. 

fagade  of,  vol.  ii.  325. 

Bambino  Gesu  erected,  vol.  ii.  363. 

Campo  Santo  Madonna,  vol.  ii.  200. 

S.  Carlino,  at  the  Quattro  Fontani,  vol.  ii. 

189. 
S.  Carlo,  on  the  Corso,  erected,  vol.  ii.  134. 

facade  of,  vol.  ii.  200. 

great  altar  of,  vol.  ii.  134. 

transept  built,  vol.  ii.  174. 

de  Catenari,  facade  of,  vol.  ii.  169. 

S.  Caterina  of  Sienna,  on  the  Monte  Magna- 

napoli,  vol.  ii.  169. 
La  Certosa,  designs  for,  vol.  i.  288. 
S.  Chiara,  vol.  ii.  52. 

erected,  vol.  ii.  141. 

Chiesa  Nuova  erected,  vol.  ii.  131. 
oratory  of  the  Fathers,  vol.  ii. 

189. 
La  Consolazione,  in  the  Corso,  vol.  ii.  131. 
Le  Convertite,  in  the  Corso,  vol.  ii.  131. 
S.  Eustachio,  great  altar  of,  vol.  ii.  323. 
S.  Francesca  Romana,  in  Campo  Vaccino, 

vol.  ii.  145. 
S.  Galla,  facade,  vol.  iL  236. 
II  Gesu  Maria,  on  the  Corso,  vol.  ii.  200. 

— altar  in,  vol.  ii.  253. 

S.  Giacomo,  of  the  Spaniards,  repaired,  vol.  i. 

232 ;  vol.  ii.  365. 
degli  Incurabili  erected,  vol.  ii. 

51. 

finished,  vol.  ii.  137. 


S.  Giovanni,  of  the  Florentines,  vol.  i.  232. 
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Chorcbcs.    Rome.  S.  Giovanni,  of  the  Florentines,  the  choir  aad 
cupolm  of,  vol.  n.  137. 

,  a  great  expenve,  varioas  < 


for,  vol.  i.  287. 

facade  of,  vol.  ii.  319. 

e  Paolo,  vol.  ii.  322. 

Laterano,  vol.  i.  197. 

'  faqade  of,  vol.  ii.  81. 

-  great  nave  of,  voL  ii. 


189. 


— ^— ,  facade,  &c.   vol.  \L 

319,  338. 
8.  Girolamo,  fa^de  of,  vol.  ii.  131. 
,  monument  of  the  count  Mon- 

tecuti,  vol.  ii.  173. 
1  Greci,  in  Strada  del  Bahbuino,  toI.  n.  91. 
S.  Gregorio,  facade  and  porticoes  of,  vol.  ii. 

169. 
S.  Grisogono,  portico  of,  erected,  vol.  ii.  169. 
S.  Ignazio,  or  church  of  the  Jesuits,  vol.  ii. 

20,152. 
— — -  facade  of,  vol.  ii.  184. 
altar  of,  exceedingly  sumptuous^ 

vol.  ii.  253. 
S.  Lorenzo,  without  the  walls,  vol.  i.  197. 

and  Daroaso,  vol.  i.  204. 

altar  of,  vol.  ii.  323. 

a  beautiful  Corinthian  door  at, 

vol.  ii.  20. 


173. 


-  chapel  of  the  Conception,  vol.  ii. 


S.  Luigi,  or  S.  Louis,  erected,  toI.  ii.  91, 
270. 
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Churches.    Rome.  S.  Marco,  vol.  i.  190. 

S.  Maria,  in  Campitelli,  vol.  ii.  200. 

del  Popolo,  vol.  i.  198. 

Liberatrice,  in  Campo  Vaccino,  vol. 

ii.  133. 

Maggiore,  faqade  of,  vol.  ii.  201 ; 


363. 

the  Presipio  chapel,  vol.  i. 

144;  vol  ii.  72. 

sepulchre  for  Clement  IX. 


in,  vol.  ii.  201. 

the  roof  gilt  with  the  first 


gold  brought  from  America,  vol.  i.  211. 

~  sacristy  of,  vol.  ii.  142. 

chapel  erected  in,  vol.  i. 


289. 
the  Paolina  chapel  in,  vol. 

ii.  142. 
altar  of, 

vol.  ii.  198. 

in  Trastevere,  repaired,  vol.  ii.  131. 

>-  soffite  of,  vol.  ii.  153. 


-  in  Via  Lata,  vol.  ii.  91. 

erected,  and  much  ad- 


mired, vol.  ii.  174. 
S.  Maria  Martina  rebuilt,  vol.  ii.  175. 
S.  Marta,  vol.  ii.  264. 
8.  Michele  a  Ripa,  vol.  ii.  265. 
La  Minerva,  chapel  for  the  Aldobrandini, 

vol.  ii.  141. 
monument  for  the  family  de 

Amicis,  vol.  ii.  173. 

to  cardinal  Bonelli, 


vol.  ii.  200. 
Miracoli  erected,  vol.  ii.  200. 
«- great  altar,  cupola,  and  ornaments, 

vol.  ii.  264. 

Casa  of,  vol.  ii.  330. 


Monserrato  erected,  vol.  i.  232. 

facade  of,  vol.  ii.  52. 

Monte  della  Pieta,  chapel  of,  vol.  ii.  234. 
La   Morte,   in   the   Strada  Giulia,  vol.  ii. 

362. 
S.  Niccola  di  Tolentino,  great  altar  in,  vol.  ii. 

184. 
Noviziato  de  Gesuite,  vol.  ii.  215. 
Oratorio,  vol.  ii.  189. 
La  Pace  restored,  vol.  ii.  173. 
the  cloister  of,  rebuilt,  vol.  i.  203. 
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Chsichet.    Rome.  S.  Puitaieo  erected,  fol.  ii.  234. 

grett  altar,  vol.  ii.  335. 

S.  Paolo,  Tol.  i.  197. 

baptistery  of,  vol.  ii.  323. 

great  altar  and  choir  of,  yoI.  u. 

133. 
S.  Petronio  di  Bologna,  facade  of,  toI.  ii. 

201. 
S.  Pietio  e  MarceUino  erected,  vol.  ii.  329. 
Moatorio,  temple  in  the  cloister  of, 

vol.  i.  206. 

•  Picture  of  S.    Francesco,   voL  i. 


262. 


in  Vaticano,  or  Su  Peter^s,  bitmie 
gates  of,  vol.  i.  187. 

Commenced  by  Bramante,  vol.  i. 


207 


>  A  design  made  by  Raphad,  voL  i. 
'  Model  made  by   Pemzxi,  vol.  i. 

-  Model  in  wood,  cost  4184  crowns, 
vol.  i.  235. 

-  Piers  of,  enlarged,  and  foundations. 


220. 


227. 


vol.  i.  235. 

Foundations  father  strengthened, 

vol.  i.  239. 

■        Model  made  by  Michael  Angelo, 
vol.  i.  279. 

-  Two  extreme  curves  of  the  cross 


commenced,  vol.  i.  280. 

The  eight  tabernacles  reduced  to 


three,  vol.  i.  280. 
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Churches.    Rome.  S.  Pietrp»  Piazza  before  St  Peter's,  designi 
for»  vol.  iL  199. 

Baldequino  in,  vol.  ii.  205. 

Campaniles  and  the  fiiDqade  erected, 

voL  iL  208. 
— : Campanile  taken  down,  vol.  ii.  209. 

Barberini  sepulchre,  vol.  ii.  209. 

Piazza  begun,  vol.  ii.  211. 

Flight  of  steps,  called  Scala  Regia, 

vol.  ii.  213. 

Equestrian  statue  of  Constantine, 


vol.  ii.  ;213. 

Chair  of  St.  Peter,  vol.  ii.  214. 

Sepulchre  of  Clement  X.,  vol. 


236. 
Sepulchre  of  queen  Christina,  vol. 

ii.  264. 

chapel  of  baptism  at,  vol.  ii.  265. 

A  oescription  of  the  Basilica,  vol. 


ii.  265. 

Cupola  strengthened,  vol.  ii.  269. 

'  design  and  model  for  the  sacristy 

and  deanery  of,  vol.  ii.  309. 

nu>veable  scaffold  in,  vol.  ii.  339. 

Illumination  of  the  cupola,  vol.  ii. 

339. 

in  Vincolo,  vol.  i.  198. 


Propaganda  Fide,  vol.  ii.  189. 

Rita,  fa9ade  of,  vol.  ii.  264. 

S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro  erected,  vol.  ii.  59. 

La  Sapienza  erected,  vol.  i.  289 ;  vol.  ii.  188. 

Delia  Scala,  the  nave  erected,  vol.  ii.  52. 

- — &9ade  of,  vol.  ii.  59. 

S.  Sebastiano  rebuilt,  vol.  ii.  142. 

finished,  vol.  ii.  143. 

S.  Silvester,  vol.  i.  144. 

S.  Sisto,  vol.  i.  198. 

S.  Spirito  erected,  vol.  i.  144. 

facade  of,  voh  ii.  59. 

de    Neapolitani    erected,   vol.  it 

182,  264. 
Le  Stimate  built,  vol.  ii.  322. 
S.  Susanna,  facade  of,  vol.  ii.  137. 
Traspontina,  fa9ade  of,  vol.  ii.  59. 
Villa  Bolognetta,  near  the  Porta  Pia,  vok  ii. 

323. 
•Vicovara  built,  vol.  ii.  330. 
S.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio,  near  the  fountain 

ofTrevi,vol.  ii.  134. 
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Churches.   Rome,  La  Vittom  erected,  vol.  iL  141 . 
facade  of,  voL  ii,  16S- 

Roneiglione,  cathedral  of,  built,  vol.  ii.  201. 
Salerno.     San  Matteo,  voL  ii.  ^4. 
Schio.    Collegiate  one,  voL  \L  381. 
S.  Vito,  near,  vol.  ii.  38L 
Sim  ouzo,  vol,  ii.  381. 
Sicily.  Messina,     Sommaschi  erected,  vol.  ii.  239. 
Sienna.     Cathedral,  its  facade,  vol.  i.  163,  165. 

S.  Giovanni,  vol.  i.  151. 

S.  Francesco,  vol,  i.  165. 

S,  Maria,  voL  i,  165. 

S,  Agostino,  vol,  ii,  339. 
Sinegalia,  that  of  the  Jesnits,  vol.  ii.  355. 

Spain. 

Alcala,  church  belonging  to  the  college  of,  vol,  i. 

313^343;  contains  the  monument  of  Cardinal 

Ximeoes,  vol.  i,  313, 

Astorga,  t'atliedral  of,  vol.  i.  327. 

Pegnalba,  vol,  i,  133. 
Asturiaa.     S*  Croce,  vol.  i.  130. 
A  Vila,  cathedral  at,  vol,  i.  135. 
Baeza,  voL  i.  323. 
Burgos,  cathedral  of,  vol.  i.  315. 
Cuen9a.     Dominican  convent,  vol.  i.  199, 
Cathedral  of,  vol.  i.  322. 
Chapel  of  Trasparente,  vol.  i.  322. 
Valera,  church  and  chapel  of,    vt)L  i. 
329. 
Fordelaguna.    S.  Fi*ance«co  at,  vol.  i.  315. 
Granada,  cathedral  at,  vol,  i.  320- 
S.  Girolamo,  vol.  i.  320. 
Guadalaxara,  S.  Francesco  at,  vol.  ii,  234. 
Guadalupe,  sanctuary  of,  vol.  u  313. 
Hut? sea,  in  Arragon,  cathedral  of,  vol.  i.  312. 
lllesca.    Hospital  delhi  Carita,  vol.  i.  328* 
Leon.     S,  Isidorus,  vol,  i.  133. 
Lisl»on.     S.  Maria  della  Divina  Providenza,  voL  ii* 

240. 
Liria,  vol.  i,  345. 
Luirp,  cathedral  of,  vol.  i,  135. 
Madrid.  S.  Croce,  vol.  i,  130, 

S.  Ftlippo  il  Reale,    cloister  of,   fol.  i. 

343. 
S.  Giovanni  Battista,  vol.  i.  133. 
S,  Giiiliano,  or  S.  .luljus^  vol,  i,  131 . 
S.  Maria,  vol  i.  130. 
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Churches.        Madrid.  S.  Martino,  vol.  i.  344. 
S.  Michele,  vol.  i.  130. 
Pegnalba,  vol.  i.  133. 
S.  Sebastiano,  vol.  i.  344. 
S.  Salvatore,  vol.  i.  130. 
Qli  Scalze  Reale,  alUr  of,  vol.  i.  327. 
•  Las  Vallecas  modernised,  vol.  ii.  235. 

Oviedo.  Salvatore  Basilica,  vol.  i.  130. 
Madonna,  vol.  i.  130. 
S.  Michele,  vol.  i.  131. 
S.  Maria,  vol.  i.  132. 
S.  Julius,  vol.  K  131. 
Placentia.  Cathedral,  vol.  i.  323, 324. 

S.  Matteo  de  Cacereo,  vol.  i.  323. 
Robledillo,  vol.  i.  323. 
Malpartida,  vol.  i.  323. 
Salamanca.  Cathedral,  vol.  i.  315. 
Saragossa.   S.  Engracia,  vol.  i.  313. 

fagade  of,  vol.  i.  320. 

Segovia.   Cathedral,  vol.  i.  316. 
Seville.    Cathedral,  vol.  i.  311,  315. 
Royal  chapel  at,  vol.  i.  321. 
Giralda  tower  at,  vol.  i.  324. 
S.  Martino,  vol.  i.  154. 
Silos.    San  Dominico,  vol.  i.  328. 
Toledo.  Cathedral,  vol.  i.  154,  315,  318. 

Dominican  church  and  convent  at,  vol.  i. 
328. 
^   Chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  vol.  i.  339. 
Valentia.  Cathedral  of,  vol.  i.  171. 

facade  of,  vol.  ii.  235. 

S.  Michel  de  Re,  vol.  i.  319,  345. 
Valladolid.  Santa  Croce,vol.  i.  312. 
Ubeda.  Chapel  del  Salvatore,  vol.  i.  323. 


Terui,  in  the  Papal  States. 

Cathedral  of,  vol.  ii.  334. 
Todi,  in  the  Papal  States. 

One  described  at,  as  being  the  model  to  St. 
Peter's,  vol.  i.  208. 
Treviso,  in  the  Venetian  States. 

Madonna  Grande,  vol.  i.  243. 

San   Paolo,  three  chapels  erected,   vol.   i. 

243. 
Cathedral,  Chapel  del   Sacramento,  vol.   i. 
243. 
Turin.     II    Carmine,   facade   of,    erected,    vol.    ii. 
308. 
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Churches*     Turin*  S,  Filippo  Neri  erected,  voL  ii.  23d. 
S.  Lorenzo  erected,  W*  ii.  239. 
S.  Sudario,  chapel  of,  erected,  vol.  ii.  239* 
Superga,  temple  and  other  buildLngs  erected 
on  the  hill  of,  voL  ii.  308. 
Valdagtio,  one  at,  vol.  ii.  38L 
Valmontone.   Cathedral  of,  vol.  ii.  237. 
Venice,  S,  Antonio,  vol.  i,  166* 

S.  Biagio  Catoldo,   monastery   of,  vol. 

252. 
Delia  Cftrita^  the  house  for  the  canons  of, 
vd.  ii.  33* 

^  tnonumeat  to  the  doge  KiC' 

colo  da  Ponte,  vol.  ii.  94. 
Celestia,  vol.  ii.  95. 
S.  Croce,  vol.  ii.  126. 
S,  Fantino  built,  vol.  i.  307. 
^  a  rich  chapel  erected  in,  vol.  i. 

308. 
S.    Francesco    dell  a   \^igiia  built,    vol.  j. 
304. 

facade  to,  vol  li.  35. 

L    Frari,  or  the   Minor   Brothers,  vol.  i. 

150. 

S.  Geminiano  built,  vol.  i.  308.  

statues  in,  mentioned,  vol.  i. 

242. 

S.  Gtacomo,  or  St»  James,  in  the  Ridto, 
vol.  1.  108. 

S.  Gior^o,  vol,  i.  188. 

— — — —  Maggiore;  and  refectory  of,  toI. 
ii.  34. 

S.  Giovanni,  school  of^  vol  i,  307* 

— — -  Evangelista,  sepulchre  of  An- 
drea Bodoaro,  vol.  ii.  29. 

Grisostomo,  vol,  i*  241. 

— —  e  Paolo  erected,  vol.  i.  240. 

sepulchre  of  I^onardo 

Loredario,  vol.  ii.  29. 
S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo»  isolated  altar  in,  vol.  ii. 
127. 

rich  in  marbles,  vol,  i. 


240. 


chapel  and  altar  of  the 


Rosario,  vol.  ii,  128, 
S.  Girolamo,  the  oratory  of,  vol.  ii.  128. 
S.  Giuliaiio,  vol.  ii.  128. 
Degli  Incurabili,  vol,  i,  307. 
S.  Lucia,  vol.  ii,  36, 


I>fO£X. 
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Churches.  Veuici!*    8*  Marco,  rebuilt,  voK  i.  139. 

bronxe  pdeA  of,  vol,  i.  308. 

scpiilchrcB  of  cardinal  Giambat- 

tjsta  Zeno,  vol.  i.  240. 

confratcmtia  of*  vol.  i.  241* 
tower  which  contains  die  bells. 


vol,  i.  24*2. 

tower   in  the  square  of,  toL  j. 

240, 
S,  Martino,  vol.  u  307. 
Mater  Domini  (S.  Maria),  vol.  i.  24K 
Minor  Brothers,  vol.  i.  150. 
La  Misericordia,  school  of,  vol.  i.  241,  304. 
S.  Pietro  di  Castello,  vol.  ii,  30. 
II  Redentore  erected  and  described,  vol.  ii. 

35. 
S»  Rocca,  and  its  statues,  vol.  i.  242. 

facade  and  steps  of  the  school  of, 

vol  I  243. 
8«  Salvatore,  its  plan  a  patriarchal  cross, 

vol.  i.  243. 
■     -  a  sepulchre  of  the  doge  Vin- 

cero,  vol  i.  308. 

= monuments  of  the  Priuli,  vol 

li.  128. 
8.  Sebastiano,  a  sepulchre  of  sig.  Podaca* 

tait),  vol  I  308. 
S.  Spirito,   choir  and  fa9ad£   of,  erected^ 

vol  i.  307. 
S.  Zaccaria,  vol  I  241. 
Le  Zittelle  erected,  vol  ii.  36. 
Verona.    S.  Anastasia,  altar  and  sepulchre  to  Giano 
Tregoso,  vol.  ii.  28. 
S.  Bernardino.  Guareschi  chapel  built,  vol  i, 

254. 
Cathedral  bell-tower  of,  vol  i.  256, 
S.  Qeorgio,  ihe  piers  strengthened  to  support 

a  cupola,  vol  i.  255. 
S.  Maria  di  Campa^a,  vol  i.  265. 

Orgragno,  fa<^ade  of,  vol  i.  255. 

S.  Niccola,  tabernacle  of,  vol  ii.  239. 
S.  Paolo,  in  the  Campo  Marzo,  vol  ii.  358. 
S.  Totnmaso,  vol  i.  257. 
Vicenza.   San  Salvadore.     The  lantern  of  the  cupola 
opened,  vol  il  93. 
S,  Gaetano,  erected,  vol  ii.  237, 
Araceli  erected,  vol  ii.240. 
S*  OtK),  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Snmmano, 
vol.  il  374. 
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Circuft  Maximitf,  at  Rome,  enlarged  and  omameuted. 
Cloaca  Maxima,  at  Rome,  constructed,  vol.  L  75. 
Clmiom,  tomb  at,  vol.  i.  75. 
<  College  at  Akala  erected,  vol.  i.  313. 

i  Bologna,  of  S.  Lucia,  vol.  ii.  198. 

i  Chekea,  vol.  ii.  286. 

i  Cambridge.    Emanuel,   Sidney,  and  Tiinit 

159. 
Genoa,  that  of  the  Jesuits,  vol.  ii.  171. 
Ildefonso,  founded  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  vol. 
Madrid,  that  of  Donna  Maria  d' Arragonm,  yn 
Oxford,  vol.  i.  170. 

Christ  College  at,  vol.  i.  178. 
Paris,  of  the  Sorlx)nnc  erected,  vol.  ii.  238. 
Rome.    One  erected  by  ApoUodonis,  vol.  i. ! 
Library  l>eloug:mg  to  one  at,  vol.  ii.  3^ 
Valenza,  vol.  i.  342. 
V'alladolid,  of  Santa  Croce^  vol.  i.  312. 
Winchester,  vol.  i.  170. 
Colossus  at  Rhodes,  the  work  of  Chares,  vol.  i.  45. 
Columns,  triumphal,  one  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  vol.  i.  IM. 
restored,  vol.  ii.  83. 

ditto  of  Antoninus,  at  Rome,  vol.  i.  103. 
restored,  vol.  ii.  83. 
Composite  order,  its  proportions,  xxvii. 

Parallel  of,  voL  ii.  118. 
Conduiu.     Aqua  Virgine,  at  Rome,  repaired,  vol.  i.  19 
Constantinople  built,  vol.  i.  105. 

The  Calei  palace  at,  vol.  i.  116. 
Mosque  erected  on  the  site  of  a  chui 

196. 
St.  Sophia,  voL  i.  117,  120. 
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Corinthian  order  prevails  at  Balbec,  vol.  i.  66. 
Its  proportions,  vol.  i.  xxv. 
parallel  of,  vol.  ii.  1 10. 
Cupolas,  or  domes.     Balbec,  vol.  i.  62« 

Florence.     S.  MariA  del  Fiore,  vol.  i.  180. 

Loretto,  vol.  i.  191* 

Madonna  di,  at  Rome .  vol.  i.  211. 

Naples,  vol.  i.  224. 

Pisa,  vol.  i.  127. 

S.  Sofia,  vol.  i.  117. 

Vatican,  vol.  ii.  90. 

Venice,  vol.  i.  304. 

D. 

Doors  and  windows,  their  proportions,  vol.  i.  Ixi. 
Doric  order,  its  proportions,  vol.  i.  xxiii. 
parallel  of,  vol.  ii.  99. 

E. 

Euiepos,  in  Persia,  river  embanked,  vol.  i.  120, 
Eurythmia,  in  what  it  consists,  vol.  i.  xliii. 


Fortifications.  Brescia,  vol.  i.  251. 

Behridere,  at  Florence,  voL  ii.  69. 

Canaan,  vol.  i.  251. 

Cambray,  vol.  ii.  347. 

Candia,  vol.  i.  251. 

Castello,  vol.  i.  250. 

Castro,  vol.  i.  233. 

Civita  di  Tronto,  kingdom  of  Naples,  vol.  ii.  69. 

Civita  Vecchia,  vol.  i.  197. 

various  designs  for,  vol.  i.  232. 

La  Chiusa,  vol.  i.  251. 

Corfu,  vol.  i.  251. 

Corvietto,  vol.  i.  197. 

Cyprus,  vol.  i.  251. 

Ferrara,  vol.  ii.  197. 

Lignago,  vol.  i.  250. 

Livomo,  Fortezza  Nuova  at,  vol.  ii,  69. 

Malta  fortified,  vol.  i.  248. 

S.  Miniato,  at  Florence,  vol.  i.  273. 

Napoli  di  Romania,  vol.  i.  251. 

Nami,  vol.  i.  197. 

San  Niccolo,  in  the  Port  of  Sebanico,  vol.  i.  251. 

of  Ostia  rebuilt,  vol.  i.  210. 

Orzi  Nuovo,  vol.  i.  250. 
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Treviso,  idl.  L  238. 
Verona,  vdl.  i*  260. 
Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  vol.  i.  251. 
Fortresses.    Ancona,  vol.  i.  233.. . 
ArezzOy  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

Ascoii  (erected  with  gr^t  tapidity,  tol.  i.  23 
Ferrara,  vol.  li.  141. 
Florence,  vol.  i.  233. 
Lido,  in  the  port  of  Venice,  vol.  i.  251. 
Milan,  vol.  ii.  197. 
Montefiascone  restored,  vol.  i.  232. 
Palmai,  itear  Friuli,  vol.  ii.  95. 
Perugia,  vol.  i.  234 ;  cdtnpleted,  vol.  ii.  1. 
Portogallo,  in  Spain,  vol.  ii.  54. 
Forum,  or  square. 

Trajan,  at  Rome,  vol.  i.  93. 
Augustus  restored,  vol.  i.  90. 
Fountains.    Aquila,  called  La  Rivera,  tol.  i.  146. 
Assisi,  voL  i.  189. 

Abano,  described  by  tlieoddric,  vol.  J.  110. 
Naples,  Medina  at,  vol.  ii.  182. 
Rome.    Campidoglio,  vol.  li.  92. 

S.  Maria  in  TVasteverc,  Vd.  ii.  26* 
l^avona  Pitiiza,  vbl.  11. 210. 
S.  Peter's,  pia22!a  oF,  Vol.  ii.  ^64. 
Public  ones,  150  erected  under  the 

vol.  i.  80. 
Del  Popolo,  vol.  ii.  92. 
Pantheon,  vol.  ii.  92. 
Strada  Felice,  vol.  ii.  82. 
S.  Pietro  Montorio,  vol.  ii.  265. 
of  Trevi,  description  of,  vol.  ii.  323 
Sienna.  Opposite  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  vol.  i. 
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Gardens.      Pinciana,  villa  of,  vol.  ii.  201.  .. 

Versailles,  vol.  ii.  247. 
Gates.     Bologna,  S.  Michele  in  Bosco,  vol.  i.  227. 
at  Capua,  vol.  i.  150. 
Denis,  St.,  near  Paris,  vol.  ii.  244. 
Florence,  S.  Maria  Novella,  vol.  L  193. 
Genoa,  of  the  Old  Mole,  vol.  ii.  3. 
Germany,  Wesel  at,  vol.  ii.  260. 
Haerlem,  of  the,  vol.  ii.  149. 
NuovEy  at  Verona,  vol.  i.  253. 
Del  Pallio,  at  Verona,  voL  i.  253. 
Paris.  St.  Antoine  at,  vol.  ii.  244. 

Du  Perou,  voL  ii.  256. 
Rome.  Gancdlaria,  vol.  ii.  83. 

Numentana,  now  Porta  Pia,  vol.  L  287. 

Del  Popolo,  vol.  ii.  20. 

Santo  Spirito,  vol.  i.  234. 

Vaccino  Campo,  rustic  one,  vol.  ii.  20. 

Vigna  del  Patriarca  Grimani,  vol.  ii.  287. 

H. 

Hospitals.     Andalusia.  San  Giacomo  e  Baeza,  vol.  i.  323 
Ancona.  Lazzaretto  at,  vol.  ii.  338. 
Bartholomew's,  London,  vol.  ii.  297. 
Convitto  di  Sacerdote,  at  Rome,  vol.  ii.  83. 
Des  Enfans  Trouv6s,  at  Paris,  vol.  ii.  327. 
Giovanni  Battista,  vol.  i.  329. 
At  Milan,  vol.  i.  187. 
Naples,  the  Reclusorio,  voL  ii.  365. 
S.  Spirito,  in  Sassia,  vol.  i.  198. 
At  Toledo,  for  foundlings,  vol.  i.  313. 
At  Venice,  vol.  i.  138. 

I. 

Intercolumniations,  how  to  proportion  them,  vol.  i.  xxix. 
Ionic  order,  its  proportions,  vol.  i.  xxiv. 

'"  parallel  of,  vol.  ii.  105. 

Jerusalem,  rebuilt  by  Adrian,  vol.  i.  100. 
Justinian,  an  equestrian  statue  of,  vol.  i.  118. 


Labyrinths.    Of  Egypt,  described,  vol.  i.  12. 

Crete,  vol.  i.  12,  13. 

Lemnos,  vol.  i.  19. 

Ida,  vol.  i.  13. 
Laodicea,  and  other  cities  of  Asia  Minor  built,  vol^  i.  103. 


^^^^m^         Vatican,  vol.  i.  205 ;  vol.  li^ 
^^^VP  Minerva,  vol.  ii,  265. 

Venice,    St,  Mark  at,  vol  i.  304 ;  vol.  ii^ 
Others  founded,  vol.  i.  1 88.        , 
Lizard  and  frog  carved  on  the  pedestal  of  a  column. 
Loadstones,    The  interior  of  a  temple  intended  to  bej 

voLi.7L 
Lo^ia.     Marco  Coscia,  at  Rome,  vol.  i.  303. 


M. 

Machines.    Used  to  transport  the  stone  to  the  TemplL 

at  Ephesus,  vol.  i.  '23, 
A  work  on,  by  Anthemius,  vol*  i,  119 
Curious  one  at  Milan,  resembling  a  Uon,  v^ 
Munsoleuna  of  Hadrian  at  Rome,  voL  i.  99, 

_ ■      .         altered,  voL  1.213. 

at  Halicarnassus  described,  vol,  i,  55. 
of  Julius  11.  at  St,  Peter*8,  vol,  i.  265,  275 
at  Venire,  of  the  Cornaro  family,  vol,  i.  246 
Medals,  useful  in  discovering  the  names  of  architects,  v^ 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  idea  of  uniting,  vol.  L  1 
Merida,  a  Roman  city  in  Spain,  walls,  &-c.  of,  vol.  i.  98 
Military  architecture,  as  now  practised,  when   invi 

250, 
McL'ris,  the  lake  of,  dimensions,  toL  i.  6. 
Mortar,  when  first  used,  vol.  i,  16. 
Mosques  at  Coustantinoplc,  vol»  u  119, 

at  Cadova,  formed  out  of  a  temple,  vol.  i,  121 
at  Tunis,  vol.  ii.  256. 


N. 
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Nicomedia,  a  bath  at,  vol.  i.  92. 

Nile,  the  river  turned,  vol.  i.72. 

Niches  and  statues,  how  proportioned,  vol.  i.  1. 

Nineveh  founded  by  king  Ninus,  vol.  i.  1 . 


Obelisks.    An  account  of  the  manner  of  conveying  one,  vol.  i.  71 . 
Forty-eight  at  Rome,  vol.  i.  81. 
The  large  one  in  the  square   of  St.  Peter's  raised, 

vol.  ii.  73. 
In  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and 
Giovanni  Laterano,  raised,  vol.  ii.  81. 
Odeum  at  Athens,  designed  by  Pericles,  vol.  i.  43. 
Orders,  above  one  anomer,  vol.  i.  xxxii. 

use  of  in  the  exterior,  vol.  i.  xlv. 

-  in  the  interior,  vol.  i.  xlvi. 


Ostia,  port  of,  constructed,  vol.  i.  87. 


Painting,  vol.  i.  liii. 

Palaces.  Ancient.  Babylon,  vol.  i.  1. 

Balbec,  ruins  of  one  remaining,  vol.  i.  64. 
C8e8ars,at  Rome,  Golden  House, built  by  Nero, 
vol.  i.  87. 

by  Domitian,  vol.  i.  90. 

Dendera,  in  E^pt,  vol.  i.  5. 
Palmira,  vol.  i.  66. 
Persepolis,  vol.  i.  8. 
Sedir,  in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  107. 
Spalatro,  vol.  i.  104. 
Alpiero,  for  count,  of  Schio,  vol.  ii.  371. 
Ancona,  in  the  Papal  States. 
Ciriaco,  vol.  i.  152. 
Aquilla,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Public  palace  at,  vol.  li.  56. 
Antoneili,  vol.  ii.  270. 
Quinzi,  vol.  ii.  270. 
Arcugnano,  for  the  Franciscans,  vol.  ii.  371. 
Aversa,  Palombo  at  Cesa,  erected,  vol.  ii.  336. 
Bassano,  at  Rossano,  near,  vol.  ii.  379. 
Bologna  Bocchi,  Achille,  vol.  ii.  17. 
Institute,  finished,  vol.  ii.  10. 
Magntoi,  vol.  ii.  64. 
Malvezzi,  vol.  i.  347. 

Monte,  magnificent  gallery  of,  vol.  li.  246. 
Poggi,  vol.  ii.  62. 
Publico,  great  gate  of,  vol.  ii.  9. 


Blenheiin9.in  Oxfordahire^  vol.ii.  291 

Bolflover,  vol.  ii.  160. 

BrymptODy  vol.  ii.  165. 

Gary  House,  at  RoehamptOBy  vol.  ii 

CashiobHry,  in  Hertfordsliire,  vol.  ii. 

Castle  Howard,  in  Yorkshire,  vol.  ii. 

Asbby,  vol.  ii.  165. 

Charlcot  House,  vol.  ii.  159. 
Chatswouih,  erected,  vol.  ii.  289. 
Chelsea  College,  vol.  ii.  286. 
Chevening,  Kent,  vol.  ii.  165. 
Chilham  Castle,  Kent,  vol.  ii.  165. 
Chiswick,  vol.  ii.  296. 
Clarendon  Printing  Office,  Ozford,yo! 
Cliefden,  Buckinghamshire,  vol.  ii.  2 
Cobham  Hall,  Kent,  vol.ii.  165. 
Coleshill,  Berkshire,  vol.  ii.  165. 
Duncombe  House,  in  Yorkshire,  vol 
Dynham,  in  the  county  of  Glouceste 

290. 
Eastbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  vol.  ii.  29^ 
Easton  Neston,  in  Northamptonshir 

288. 
Ely,  the  bishop's  palace  at,  voL  i.  1*! 
Esher,  Mr.  Pelham's  at,  vol.  iL  384. 
Foley  House,  in  Herefordshire,  vol. 
Grange,  in  Hampshire,  vol.  ii.  Ii65. 
Grimsthorp,  vol.  ii.  293. 
Greenwich,  vol.  ii.  163,  286,  384. 
Gunnesbury,  vol.  iL  162. 
Hampton  Court,  vol.  ii.  286. 
Heriot's  Hospital,  in  Edinburgli,  vol 
Hethrop,  vol.  ii.  291. 
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Palaces.  England.  King's WestOBy  near  Qnatoly.yoi.  ii.  1193. 

~^r — .     College,  Cambridge,  quadrangle  of, 

vol.  ii.  297. 
Lambeth,  archbishop's  palace  at,  vol.  i.  173. 
JLee  Court,  Kent,  vol.  ii*  165. 
London.  Barber's  Hall,iB  Monkwell-street,  vol.  i. 

Buokinj^am  Hoase,  vol.  ii.  293. 

Exchaago,  Royal,  vol.  ii.  164. 

Horseguards,  Barracks,  &c.  vol.  ii.  384. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Lindsey  House  at, 
vol.  ii.  163. 

Marlborough  Hoase,  vol.  ii.  286. 

Monument,  on  Fish-street-hill,  vol.  ii. 
286. 

Northumberland  House,  vol.  ii.  160. 

Physicians*    CoDege,    Warwick-lane, 
vol.  ii.  286. 

Shaftesbury  House,  east  side  of  Al- 
dersgate-street. 

Somerset,  vol.  ii.  159. 

Wade's,  Oen.,iii  Cork-street,vol.  ii.295. 
Marble  Hill^  near  Twickenham,  vol.  ii.  294. 
Mereworth,  in  Kent,  vol.  ii.  295,  384. 
Newmarket,  design  for  a  palace  at,  vol.  ii.  165. 
Oatlands^vol.  ii.  165* 
Petersham,  lord  Harrington's,  vol.  ii.  296. 
Sion  House,  Middlesex,  vol.  ii..l65. 
Stoke  Park,  Northamptonshire,  vol.  ii.  165. 
Storyhurst,  vol.  ii.  165. 
Thoresby  House,  vol.  ii.  289. 
Trinity  Colliege,  Cambridge,  vol.  ii.  286. 
Waller  House,  vol.  ii.  165. 
Wanstead  House,  Essex,  vol.  ii.  384. 
WollatonHall,v«>Lii.l59. 
Whitehall,  Banqueting-rdom,  vol.  ii.  162. 

-^ —  duke  of  Richmond's,  vol.  ii.  296. 

Wilton,  belonging  to  the  earl   of  Pembroke, 

vol.  ii.  158, 164,  294. 
Wing,  in  Buckinghamshire,  vol.  ii.  165. 
Welbeck,  vol.  i.  160. 
Winchester,  royal  palace  at,  vol.  ii.  286. 
York,  Assembly  Room  at,  vol.  ii.  296. 
Florence,  and  its  vicinity. 

Albizzi,  restored, ^vol.'ii.  l71. 
Archbishop's,  oonstnieted,  vol.  ii.  58. 
Artiminio,  villa  of,-voh  ir.  68. 
Bardi,  at  Verbelleza,  vol.  ii.  172. 
Bartojini.    This  was  the  fitst  palace  that  had 
windows  decorated  with  pediments,  vol.  i. 
222.  ' 


2lCi. 
Dardinelli,  vol.  tu  71. 
Ducal,  enlarged,  vol.  i.  166. 
Ftesole,  vol.  i.  189. 
Fornaquioci,  loggia  of,  vol,  ii,  14U 
Galleria,  belonging  to  the  piasEza,  vol.  I 
Goudi,  vol.i.  212. 
Gianfigliazzi,  vol.  ii.  172. 
Guadagni,  villa  della  Falle,  vol. 
Imperi ale,  villa,  vol.  ii.  155, 
Marco  S. 

MaiteMi,  fa9ade  of,  vol.  ii.  68. 
Manicelli,  vol.  ii.70,  171. 
Poggio  Iniperiale,  vol.  i.  211  ;  vd. 
Petraja  improved,  vol.  ii,  fid- 
Piazza,  facade,  vol.  li.  68* 
Pitti,  vol.  i.  185,  187. 

continued,  vol,  ii*  47,  170, 

Pratolino,  villa  of,  vol.  ii.  68. 
Renuccini,  vol.  ii.  148. 
Riccardi,  vol,  i.   188. 

— -  garden  of,  vol,  i.  222, 

facade  of,  vol,  ii.  68, 

Ruccelai,  Doric  facade,  Corinthian  gj 

&c.,  vol.  i,  193. 
Salviati,  a  Casino  in  Pinti^  vol.  ii^ 
Scarlatti,  voLii.  17U. 
Strozzi,  vol,  i,   191. 

continued,  voL  i.  215. 

—  facade  of,  voL  ii.  68, 

— entablature  of,  voL  i,  216. 

'  second  floor  of,  vol.  ii,  96. 


--  court  of,  vol,  ii.  147, 
staircase  at,  vol.  li.  71, 


Tornabuoni.  voL  i.  l!^9^ 


^ 
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Palaces.  France.  Cambray,  toI.  ii.  347.        •        p^jj 
Marseilles,  vol.  ii.  234. 
MeUdon,  vol.  i.  350* 
Nancy,  vol.  ii.  326,  327. 
Paris,  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Argenson  built,  vol.  ii.  327. 
Auvergne,  staircase  of,  toI.  ii.  332. 
Beauyais,  Rue  St.  Antoine,  vol.  ii.  255. 
Balaine,  toI.  ii.  332. 
Beauvilliers,  vol.  ii.  181. 
Bouillon,  Tol.  ii.  178. 
Camavaler,  vol.  i.  348. 
Chambord,VQl.  ii.  17. 
Cboissy  sur  Seine,  vol.  ii.  178, 306. 
Colbert,  vol.  ii.  194« 

Cloud,Saut,wingsaddedto,vol.  ii. 252,255.  . 
Cyr,  Saint,  vol.  IK  252. 
Ciugny,  vol.  ii.  250. 
Conde,  vol.  ii.  178. 
Etr^,  vol.  ii.  298. 
Ecole  Militaire  erected,  vol.  ii.  306. 
Fennes  Centrales,  vol.  ii.  58. 
^  Frescati,  vol.  ii.  298. 

Fontainebleau,  vol.  i.  349. 

G^vres,Rue  Neuve,St.  Augustin,vol.  ii.255. 

en  Brie,  vol.  ii.  178. 

«^ensselin,  vol.  ii.  194. 
Justice,  vol.  ii.  146. 

Lionne,  Vau  le  Vicomte,  vol.  ii.  194. 

Livry,  voL  ii.  194. 

Louvre>  vol.  ii.  173,  194, 215. 

gallery  of,  vol.  ii.  58. 

fti^ade  towards  the  river  erected, 

vol.ii.  228. 

Lu^es,  vol.  ii.  181. 

LaigIe,vol.  ii.  181. 

Lambert,  vol.  ii.  194. 

Luxemboui^,  vol.  ii.  145. 

,  gates  to,  vol.  ii.  327. 

Maine,  vol.  li.  298. 

Marly,  vol.  ii.  250. 

Mayenoe,  vol.  ii.  58. 

Mortemar,  vol.  ii.  255. 

Montmorency  built,  vol.  ii.  327. 

Observatory,  vol.  ii.  229. 

Palais  Royal,  vol.  ii.  237, 252. 

Pons,  Rue  St.  Domenique,  vol.  ii.  194. 

Richlieu,vol.  ii.  178, 237,  332. 

Soissons,  vol.  i.  350. 

Soubise,  internal  decorations  of,  vol.  ii.  328. 


Toakm,  fol.  ii.  242. 
TouUmw,  DlefMMOMiJt,  voL  ii.  178. 
Touraiof,  ChaTi^y,  vol.  ii.  181. 
Vefiaaitt,  vol.  i«.  2^ 

de  Clugpy,  n>L  ii.  250. 
Vcfdan;  l>iiho|>  •  %l«  vpL  u.  298. 
Frmiicati,  near  Rone. 

AldobrandiDi,  oaUed  the  Belvidere 

92. 
Mondiagone,  vol.  ii.  143. 
HufiDa,  vol.  ii.  190. 
Ruffioella,  repaired,  vol.  ii.  339. 
Taveroa,  villa  of,  bekmging  to  the 

vol.  ii.  198. 
Viscooti,  aDd  villa*  vol.  ii.  265. 
Frata*  (in  the  Polisane.) 

BandoerOy  vol.  ii.  41. 
Friuli.  Tacoa  in  Portu^cniaro,  voL  L  244. 

Usopo,  castle  of,  for  Savor^ano,  vo 
Genoa  and  its  vicinity. 

Ademo,  vol.  ii.  4. 

Balbi.vul.  ii.  171. 

CampetU),  imperial  palace  of,  vol.  ii.  i 

Centuriune,  vol.  ii.  4. 

Dog^  of  the,  vol.  ii.  1 1, 12. 

Doha  Tursii,  in  the  Strada  Noova,  vol. 

Giustiniani,  at  Aibaro,  vdL  ii.  7. 

Grimaldi,  vul.  ii.  4. 

delta  Rocca,  vol.  ii.  6. 

Imperiali  I^ercari,  vol.  ii.  4,6. 
I^^ercari,  vol.  ii.  6. 
IxHnellini,  vol.  ii.  4. 
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Palaces.  Germany.  Mats,  biihop  of  Straibourgb's,  Toi.  u.  2Q8. 
SalUbonfg,  biikop's  at,  vol.  ii.  301. 
StiBsbourg,  bishop't  at,  vol.  ii.  298. 
Vienna,  Cancelleria  di  Bohemia,  vol.  ii.  301. 
Eugene,  vol.  ii;  301. 
LiohteDStein,  vol.  ii.  258. 
Royal  stable  at,  vol.  ii.  256, 30 1 . 
Scnoenbnmn,  vol.  ii.  299. 
Trauthson,  vol.  ii.  301. 
Wurtzbourg,  episcopal  one  at,  vol.  ii.  327. 
Holland.  Amsterdam,  city  palace  of,  vol.  ii.  186. 

Brussels,  bunting  seat  for  the  electors,  vol.  ii. 

326. 
Hague,  for  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  vol.  ii. 

187, 
Luneville,  vol.  ii.  326r. 
Lamporeccfaio,  for  Clement  IX.,  vol.  ii.  236. 
Loretto,  of  the  canons,  vol.  i.  218. 
Malcontenta.    Foscari,  Fnuicesco,  on  the  river,  vol.  ii. 

32. 
Mantua.  Bishop's  palace  at,  vol.  i.  247. 

Ducal,  modernised,  vol.  i.  300  ;  vol.  ii.  262. 
Marmiruolo,  vol.  i.  301. 
T.  del,  so  called,  vol.  i.  300. 
M aser  (in  the  Marca  Trevigiana.) 

Barbaro,  Marc  Antonio,  vol.  ii.  37. 
Manini,  Count  of,  vol.  ii.  41. 
Melido  (in  the  country  near  Vicenxa.) 

Trissini,  vol.  ii.  38. 
Messina,  a  palace  near  the  gate  of,  vol.  ii.  308. 
Milan,  arcbducal,  ycA,  ii.  342. 

Marin  i  di  Tommaso,  vol.  ii.  10. 
Modena,  public  one  at,  vol.  ii.  198. 
Montagnana.  Pisani,  vol.  ii.  41. 
Monte  Oliveto. 

Strozzi,  vol.  ii.  70. 
Motti,  (in  the  Friuli.) 

Zeno,vol.  ii.  41. 
Naples.  Balzo,  now  the  Bank,  vol.  i.  168. 

Riccia,  belongii^  to  Bartolomeo  of  Capua, 

vol.i.  192. 
Buono  Santo,  or  Caraccioli,  vol.  i.  191. 
Calabritto,  at  Chiaja,  vol.  ii.  342. 
Campolieto,  Ca^no  at  Resina,  vol.  ii.  342. 
Cantalupo,  on    the  river  Pasilippo,   vol.    i. 

226. 
Caramanica,  vol.  ii.  365. 
Caravita,  near  Portici,  vol.  ii.  321. 
Capuana,  converted  into  a  tribunal  of  justice, 
vol.  i.  310. 


Monleleoiie  eoki]^,  n>l.  iL  318. 

Ntuutftturm,  toI.  ii.  246. 

Ontni,  another  story  added,  toI.  i.  2 

Pogig^  Reale,  toI.  i.  190. 

Portki,  roral  one  at,  rcL  ii.  322. 

Sapino  at,  toI.  iL  336. 

Porto  Nnovo,  near  S.  Oiineppc,^oL 

Pomoli,  vol.  i.  330. 

Reale,  toI.  ii.  84. 

Sanseverino,  toI.  i.  224. 

Serra,  vol.  ii.  318. 

San  Severo,  toI.  i.  310. 

Spirito  Santo,    Doric  colonnade   m 
341. 

Tanta,  Tol.  ii.  321. 

Teora,  at  Chiaja,  vol  ii.  342. 

Torre,  vol.  i.  310. 
Padova,  or  Padua. 

Abriani,  vol.  ii.  370. 

Aldrighetti,  vol.  ii.  370. 

Borg:o  di  Santa  Croce,  vol.  ii.  40. 

Capitano,  vol.  ii.  136. 

Comaro,  near  Santo,  vol.  i.  245. 

Council  hall,  vol.  i.  307;  voL  ii.  125 

S.  Giovanni,  and  Savonarola,  gates 
245. 

Governor  of  the,  vol.  i.  245. 
Observatory  at,  vol.  ii.  369. 
Casino  near,  for  Medico  Aquapendenfe, 
Molino,  vol.  ii.  370. 
Panna,  of  the  duke,  vol.  ii.  198. 

Colomo,  villa  of,  for  the  duke  Raniicc 
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Palaces.    Pistojii.  Sapienza,  vol.  ii.  17*2. 

Racconigi.  Carignano,  voL  ii.  239, 
Resiaa.  Campolieto  casino,  vol,  it,  342, 
Rome,  and  its  vicinity. 

Academy  of  France,  vol.  ii.  201, 

Albani,  formerly  Mattel,  vol.  ii.  83* 

Altempsj  a  court  at,  rebuilt  in  a  simple  and  noble 

style,  vol.  ii.  229, 
Akieri  at  Ge«u  erected,  vol.  ii.  233, 

— rustic  g:ate  at,  vol.  ii.  236, 

Astalli,  at  the  foot  of  the  Campidoglio,  erected, 

vol.  ii.  234. 
Barberini,  vol.  ii.  141,  190. 
Belvidere,  at  the  Vatican,  ioroe  whimsical  stair- 
cases in,  vol.  ii.  16. 
Bolognetti,  vol,  ii.  264, 
Bonelli  piazza,  S.  Apostoli,  vol.  ii.  136. 
Borghese,  be^n,  vol,  ii.  131  ;  tinished*  141, 
Bra<ciano,  fomierly  S.  Apostoli,  vol.  ii.  214. 
Campidoglio,  erected  and  described,  vol,  i.  208; 
voUi,  91,  198. 

Conservalori  erected,  vol.i,  281, 

windows  of,  vol.  i.  297. 

-  wall  on  the  declivity  erected,  vol.  i. 


282, 


.204. 


Cancellaria.tbc  principal  part  erected,  vol. 

Caprarola,  at  Viterbo,  vol,  ii.  21. 

Cenci,  in  the  Piazza  S,  Eustachio,  erected,  vol.  i. 

300. 
Cicciaporciy  in  Strada  di  Bancbi,  erected,  vol.  t. 

300, 
Consul ta,  vol*  it.  362, 
Colon na«  vol.  li.  142. 
Coremi,  at  the  Lungara,  vol.  ii,  364. 
Croce  Santa,  now  the  Monte  della  Picta,  vol  it. 

Dataria,  near  Piazza  Madama,  vol.  ii.  148. 

Dogana^  or  cnstom-house  at  Ripa Grande,  vol,  ii. 
237. 

Falconteri  modernised,  voKii.  190. 

Famesc,  commenced  and  continued  to  the  cor- 
nice, vol.  i,  235 ;  vol.  ii.  19. 

cornice  of,  desired  and  executed,  vol.  i. 

282, 

Firenze,  or  Florence,  palace  for  the  Signori  de 
Monti,  vol.  ii.  19. 

Gaetani,  on  the  Corto,  staircase  at,  tqL  ii*  135* 

niovarini  Laterano,  vd.  ii,  81. 

(tiraud.vol.  i.  204. 

Giustiniani,  vol.  ti.  87. 
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Paboes.  Rome.  Giiutiiitaiii,  villa  of,  witiiout  the  Ponodiri  Popoio^ 

vol.  iL  145. 
Ooitofredi,  in  the  Pkua  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.  92. 
(irimani,  Strada  Rosella,  vol.  iL  2H4. 
Lancellotti,  vol.  ••.  Mu^^h  141. 

gnni  dour  of,  vol.  li.  1 .33. 

Lante,  on  the*  FiHra  MoDtorio,  vol.  i.  3U<^. 

liociovifti,  villa  of,  vol.  ii.  1 53. 

Madama,  villa  of,  erected,  vol.  i.  300. 

Maretcotti,  «ol.  ii.  92. 

Mattel  ertott^,vol.  ii.  141. 

villa  of,  near  S.  Stefaoo  Rotondo,  vol.  i. 

*298. 
Monte  Cavallo,  jNirtico  of,  voL  ii.  58. 

Toaorol  the  Wiada  at,  vol.  ii.  131. 

huildin{(  Hiii»bed,  vol.  iL  14 1 . 

■  of  the  consul  at,  vol.  iL  362. 

Citorio,  voL  ii.  237. 

Auifthed,  vol.  iL  265. 


-  Curia  Innoccnziana  at,  vol.  ii.  211. 


Muti,  at  thu  foot  of  the  Canipidoglio,  vol.  li. 

234. 
Negroni,  near  S.  Maria  Matc^fpore,  vol.  ii.  72. 
Niocolini,  formerly  Oaddi,  vol.  i.  303. 

in  the  Piazza  Colkmna,  vol.  ii.  92. 

Parma,  vol.  i.  232. 

Pamfilj,on  the  Monte  Ma^anapoli,  fonnerlv  the 

Vitelli,  vol.  ii.  144. 

at  the  Funtana  di  Trevi,  vol.    i.  297; 

voL  ii.  183. 

facade  of,  vol.  iL  190,  198. 

Pa|Mi  Ciiiilio,  \*illa  of,  dctcribed,  vol.  ii.  18,  24. 


PLiriim,  near  the  S^u?  of  Venice,  voi.  t^  *2J2. 
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Palaces.  Romd*  Seiiupi,  next  the  Seininario  RommBo,  voL  ii.  91* 
Simonelti,  fonn^rly  de  Gtlrdlis,  rol.  iL  270. 
Sora,  vol.  i.  204. 

Spada,  in  the  Corso,  opposite  the  column  of  Anto- 
hitie,  vol.  ii.  92. 

near  theFarnese^  embellished,  vol.  ii.  190. 

Spagna,  vol.  ii.  190. 
Spirito^  S.,  fai^ade  of,  vol.  ii.  59. 
Stoppani,  fbrmerly  Caffarelli,  vol.  i.  219. 
Strozziittdderdised,  vol.ii.  141. 

^small  palace  near  Villii  Negroni,  vol.  i.298. 

Vatican,  vol.  i.  190,  204  j  Vbl.  ii.  82. 

"  some  i^ms  in  the  Loggias  repaired, 

vol.  i.  232.    • 

court  in  front  of,  built,  vol.  i.  232. 

enlarged  with  chflmbers,  for  the  papal 


consistories,  vol.  i.  239. 

^-  the  whol6  nearly  fdbuilt,  vol.  i.  234. 

-  casino  at,  vol.  ii.  265. 


Verospi,  in  the  Corso,  vol.  ii.  133. 
Spain.  Alcala,  belonging  to  the  archbishop,  vol.  i.  322. 
Aianjuez,  royal  pleasure-house  at,  vol.  i.  340. 
Escurial  built,  vol.  L  330  ;  vol.  ii.  61. 

—  —  Fresneda,  vol.  i.  338. 

Pantheon  at,  vol.  i.  344. 

Granada,  royal  one  at«  vol.  i.  327. 
Madrid,  old  one  at,  vol.  i.  321. 

rebuilt,  vol.  ii.  313. 

Los  Consejos,  superb  edifice,  vol.  i.  343. 

S.  lldenfonso,  facade  of,  vol.  ii.  3 1 1 . 

Buon  Retiro,  vol.  I.  345. 

Riofrio,  pleasure-house  at,  vol.  ii.  312. 

Oviedo,  royal  at,  vol.  i.  132. 

Pardo,  vol.  ii.  317. 

Toledo,  Alcamr,  the  facade  of,  vol.  i.  319. 

Ayuntamiento,  vol.  i.  328. 

Uheda,  for  Don  Francesco  de  los  Cobos,  vol.  i. 
323. 
Sienna,  hall  of  the  grand  council,  vol.  i.  166. 
Magistrates,  vol.  i.  165. 

Publico,  or  public  palace,  vol.  i.  166;  vol.  ii.  69. 
Stra,  Bernardo,  vol.  ii.  41. 

Turin,  Birago  di  Borghe,  belonging  to  the  lieutenant- 
general,  vol.  ii.  310. 

Carignano,  vol.  ii.  239. 
Filiberto  of  Savoy,  vol.  ii.  239. 
Stopinigi,  curious  plan  of,  vol.  ii.  309. 
Veneria,  royal  villa  of;  chajjel  to,vol.  ii.  309. 
Vancimilggio  (live  miles  from  Vic^nza.) 

Barbaro,  Marc  Antonio,  vol.  ii.  10. 


Grinuuiiy  nev  S.  Locm,  toI.  i.  253 
Pnicurmiie»  Uie  old  one  eroctody  w% 
.  Squittinio,  hall  of,  voL  iL  125. 
TreviiaDi,  at  S.  Mam  Fonnota,  ^ 
VendramiDi,  toI.  i.  244. 
Zecca,  or  mini,  toI.  i.  304. 
Verona.  Berilaequa,  fa^ule  of,  voL  L  256. 
Canoiaa,  latterW  nrndh  ahered,  voi 
Exchange,  toI.  li.  357. 
Giuliari,  toI.  ii.  357. 
Gran-Guarda,  on  tha  Bern,  vol.  L  2 
Palace  of  Justice,  gate  of,  toI.  i.  2 
Pelleerini,  the  door  of,  nmch  admi 

26§. 
Pindimonti,  in  the  village  of  Vo,  v< 
Pompeii  well  detigned,  vol.  i.  2^ 

357. 
Pretorio,  nte  of,  rebuilt,  vol.  i.  25 
Spolverini,  vol.  ii.  358. 
Veni,  vol.  i.  266, 
Vicenia.  Baibarano,  vol.  ii.  40. 

Bonini,  in  the  Strada  di  Porta  Nw 

372. 
Caldagno,  vol.  ii.  40. 
Capra,  Rotunda  del,  vol.  ii.  40. 
Chiericati,  vol.  ii.  39. 
Cordellina,  in  Strada  Reale,  vol*  i 
Godi,  vol.  ii.  40. 

Palladio,  his  own  residence,  vol.  ii, 
Pioveni,  vol.  ii.  40. 
Pojana,  vol.  ii.  40. 
Rafpone  described,  vol.  ii.  31. 
Schio,  at  San  Marco,  voL  tL  40. 
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Palacei.  Vicenia.    Valmarana,  voK  il  39. 

Udine,  called  th^  Castello,  vol  ii.  31. 
Vivaro,  villa   of,   Bve   miles  froo)   Vjceazii 
vol.  ii.  373, 
Palmyra,    Its  situation,  walls,  and  building*,  vol  i.  66. 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  vol.  i,  80. 

restored,  vol.  i.  98. 

at  Athens  erected,  vol,  i.  101. 


I 


Pediments,  their  origin,  voL  i.  xlviii. 

Persians  and  Caryatides,  vol.  i,  xxviii. 

Persepotis,  vol.  i.  8. 

Pharos,  vol.  i.  72,  73, 

Pictures,  by  Protogenes,  vol.  i.  44. 

Pirens,  port  of  Athens,  vol.  i.  43 »  44,  58. 

Pedestals^  vol.  i.  xxviii.  vol.  li.  1 19. 

Pisa,  Campo  Santo  of,  vol.  i.  162,  167. 

Pilasters,  their  situation,  vol.  i.  xxix, 

Pliny*s  letters  discovered  at  Paris,  voL  i.  238. 

Proportion,  the  laws  of,  how  governed,  vol.  i,  xxjdir.  xxiu. 

Po.     The  river  embanked,  vol.  l  186. 

Porticoes  of  the  great  temple  at  fiaJbec,  vol,  i.  65. 

— at  Palmyra,  vol.  i.  67,  68. 

of  Caius  Lucius,  at  Rome,  vol.  i.  80. 

—  of  Livy  and  Octavia,  vol.  i.  80, 

at  Epidaurus,  called  Coryos,  vol.  i.  102. 

at  Bologna,  called  S.  Luca,  vol,  il.  246, 

Pott£r*s  wheel  invented,  vol.  i,  14, 
Propylea  at  Athens,  vol.  i,  51, 
Prison  at  Madrid,  vol.  h  345. 

at  Venice,  vol-  ii.  126. 

Pceudodipteral  distribution  of  temples  invented,  vol.  i.  18. 
Pozziiolo,  Grotto  of,  cut  through,  vol,  i,  86,  31 1. 
Public  ediiices,  ihcir  distribution,  vol,  i,  Ivi,  Ixi, 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  5. 


Rhodes,  the  city  of,  described,  vol.  i.  44. 
Reine,  La,  vessel  so  called,  voL  ii.  24 K 

Rieti  and  Temi,  differences  with  regard  to  the   Lake  of  Mar- 
mora, vol.  i.  236. 
Rotunda  at  Balbec  described,  vol.  i.  60. 

at  Ravenna,  vol.  i*  109. 

Rustics,  vol.  i.  xxviii. 
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Kejpalchret  st  Palmyrm,  vol.  i.  68. 

MalmtesU  famtty  at  Rimiiii,  roL  L  IdS. 

8q>tiioiiiuiii,  at  Rome,  erected,  fol.  i.  104. 

Seville,  anenal  at,  vol.  i.  154. 

Siene,  in  Egypt,  vol.  i.  5. 

Solidity,  as  relating  to  building,  vol.  i.  Ix. 

Spalatro,  vol.  i.  104. 

Stadium,  situation  of  a  Greek  one,  vol.  i.  37. 

Stables,  nem-  the  Farnese  palace,  Rome,  voL  i.  219. 

Staifcases,  voL  i.  lix. 

Symmetry,  in  what  it  consists,  vol.  i.  zzxiii. 

Statues,  mvention  of  legs  to,  vol.  i.  13. 

at  Athens,  by  Phidias,  vol.  i.  47. 

of  Victory  at,  vol.  i.  47. 

of  Minerva  Medica  at,  vol.  L  52. 

of  Splanchnoptes  at,  vol.  L  52. 

Apollo,  in  the  i£ecca  at  Venice,  vol.  H.  28. 

'  in  the  isle  of  Delos,  vol.  i.  15. 

at  Bologna,  of  Julius  11.  at  SL  Petrooio,  voL  i 

Eeypt,  2,500  sutues  taken  into,  vol.  L  74. 

OlymiNa,  one  of  cedar,  in  the  treasury  st,  voL 

at  Paris,  Henry  IV.  on  the  Pont  Nein,  voL  iL 

at  Rome,  an  ancient  Faun,  vol.  i.  260. 

-  100,000  mentioned  as  being  ai,  vol. 


112. 


—  of  Hercules,  in  marble,  vtJ.  i.  261. 
'-  of  Cupid,  vol.  i.  261. 

..  of  Bacchus,  vol.  i.  262. 

—  Group  of  Pieta,  in  St.  Peter^a,  vol.  I 
-of  David,  vol.  1.263. 

—  equestrian  one  of  Marcus  Aardioa,  ^ 
Farnese  Bull,  discovered  in  the  Bill 


toninus,  vol.  i.  283. 


tND£X. 


4dl 


Temple*,  'ITie  most  celebruted  erected  in   the   iipdce  of  three 
cenmries,  vol.  i.  42. 
Antoitmus  luid  FdustineB,  at  Rome,  vol.  i.  103. 
Apolto  Paiiionias,  at  Ioiua»  vol.  i.  9. 
— - — —  at  Lebadea,  in  Boeotia^  vol.  i.  9. 
— -^^  at  Delphos,  vol.  i.  9, 21,  22, 

—  at  DeUis,  vol.  L  15. 

at  Epidaurus,  vol.  i.  102. 

at  A\yjL%  vol.  i.  1 01 . 

at  Miletus,  voL  i.  33,  53. 

at  Tegea,  vol  i.  28. 

the  Helper,  near  Cotylioii^  vol  i.  51. 

— . on  the  Palatine,  at  Rome,  vol,  i.  80. 

Arsinoe,  in  honour  of,  at  Alexandria,  vol.  i.  71 . 
Augiifltus,  at  Corunna,  voL  i.  90. 

— ^ai  Pozzuolo,  vol.  i.  86, 

Bacchus,   at  Teos,  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  L  16. 

— — at  Rhodes,  vol.  i,  44. 

Balbec,  thereat  described,  vol.  i.  G2,  64. 

Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  Tegea,  vol.  i.  28,  5S. 

— —  at  Eleusis,  vol.  i.  33,  50. 

one  to,  erected  at  the  ex|>en8e  of  Pliny,  vol,  i. 


93. 
Diana,  in  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i. 

-^ at  Ephesus,  vol  i.  23,  33,  53. 

rebuilt,  vol.  i.  71. 
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at  Rhodes,  vol  i,  44. 

at  Tegea,  vol  i.  68. 

at  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  vol  i. 


90. 


Epidaums,  one  at,  to  aU  the  gods,  vol,  i,  lOL 
Esculapius,  at  Tralles,  in  Asia  Minor,  vol  i.  33, 
— ^  — '  at  Epidaurus,  vol  i.  1 02. 
Honour  and  Virtue^  at  Rome,  vol  i.  77. 
Isis,  at  Rhodes,  vol  i.  44. 
Juno,  at  Euboea,  vol  i.  29. 

Lacinia  described,  vol  i.  30. 

— —   at  Samos,  vol  i.  18,  19,  21. 
— —    at  Olympia,  vol  i.  40. 

at  Athens,  raised  by  Hadrian,  vol  i.  101. 

at  Jerusalem  attempted  to  be  rebuilt,  voli.  lOtJ. 
Jupiter,  at  Athen?;,  vol  i.  33. 
Bel  us,  vol  i.  3. 


Olymplus,  erected  under  Pisi^tratus,  vol  i. 
33, 

finished,  vol  u  75,  100. 

at  Agrigcnlum,  vol  i.  38. 


1-  *-* -•*—«~'*»*~—r '*"'*'''****  ^** 

I.  Pajthenoo  mt  iUbois  deKribed, 

{  60. 

I  Nqptnne,  equetthaii,  nemr  BfaatineA,  voL  i. 

♦  at  Rome,  toI.  i.  80. 

Ocndione,  t  Rhodes,  toI.  u  44. 
^  Palmyim,  thereat  described,  toI.  L  67. 

1  of  Peace,  at  Rome,  toL  L  89. 

' :  Sun,  at  Rhodes,  called  Haleam,  vol.  i.  44. 

I  i^T™*  ^  ^  goddem  of  diat  name,  ml.  L  6 

I  Theseus,  at  Athens,  toI.  i.  45. 

.i  Trajan,  in  honour  of  at  Alcantara,  ?oL  L  d( 

■  magnificent  one  at  Rome,  toL  L  99 

;  Venus.  Paohian,  at  Tepa,  voL  L  28. 

■■  and  Rome,  designed  hy  Adrian,  vol 

I  Vulcan,  at  Memphis,  vol.  i.  12. 

Theatres.    Aigos,  vol.  i.  59  (ancient). 

Athens  commenced,  vol.  i.  59  (ancient). 

Amsterdam,  vol.  ii.  187. 

Arcadia,  ancient  one  at  Megalopolis,  vol.  i 

Bassano,  vol.  ii.  379. 

Bologna,  one  altered  at,  vol.  ii.  263. 

Burattni,  Ottoboni  at,  vol.  ii.  308. 

Castel  Franco,  vol.  iL  377. 

Chambord,  in  Saxony,  vol.  iL  332. 

Dresden,  vol.  ii.  332. 

Epidaunis,  ancient  one  at,  vol.  i.  53. 

Fortune,  at  Fano,  vol.  ii.  196. 

S.  Giovanni  e  S.  Paolo,  at  Venice,  vol.  ii. 

Lorraine,  vol.  ii.  262. 

Naples,  Nuova,  vol.  ii.  321. 

Nic«a,  in  Asia  Mmor,  ancient  one  at,  v<ol. 

Oxfad,  vol.  ii.  286. 
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Theatres.  Rome.    The  manner  of  covering  first- invented,  vol.  i. 
78. 

modem  ones  at,  very  defective,  vol.  ii.  263. 

Argentina,  vol.  ii.  330. 

of  the  Aliberti  at,  vol.  ii.  263. 

Scamozzi,  one  erected  by,  vol.  ii.  95. 

Sienna,  vol.  ii.  263. 

Sparta,  ancient  one  at,  vol.  i.  59. 

Tordinona,  vol.  ii.  264. 

Treviso,  vol.  ii.  382. 

Verona,  vol.  ii.  262. 

Vicenza,  the  Olympic  Academy  at,  vol.  ii.  41. 

Vienna,  vol.  i.  96. 

large  one  at,  vol.  ii.  262. 

Tiles,  invented  by  Agriopus,  vol.  i.  16. 

Tirynthus,  walls  of,  built  by  the  Cyclops,  vol.  i.  II. 

Tivoli,  cascade  at,  vol.  ii.  87. 

Tower  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens,  vol.  i.  28. 

. invented  by  the  Cyclops,  vol.  i.  16. 

Treasure  discovered  by  Herodes  Atticus,  vol.  i.  37. 
Treasury  at  Olympia,  for  the  Carthaginians,  vol.  i.  65. 

of  Hyrieus  plundered,  vol.  i.  10. 

of  Rhamsinatus  broken  op^n,  vol.  i.  10. 

of  Minyas,  in  Orchomenos,  vol.  i.  11. 

at  Olympia,  for  the  Epidamnians,  vol.  i.  54. 


Treatise  on  Architecture,  vol.  i.  32. 

on  the  proportions  of  the  Doric  order,  vol.  i.  52. 

various,  on  the  orders,  vol.  i.  79. 

Turning  lathe  invented,  vol.  i.  14. 

Tuscan  order,  description  of,  and  its  proportions,  vol.  i.  x. 
parallel  of,  vol.  ii.  98. 


Venice  founded,  vol.  i.  108,  238. 

marble  columns  in  the  Piazza  of,  vol.  i.  139. 

Horses  celebrated  of,  in  bronze,  vol.  i.  140. 

Via  Domitiana  formed,  vol.  i.  91. 
Vitruvius,  errors  corrected  in,  vol.  i.  237. 
translated,  vol.  i.  229. 


Zenobo^  in  Syria,  built,  vol.  i.  120. 


THE    END. 
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